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THE  INTEROCEANIC  CANAL. 


This  is  a  question  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  has  justly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  commercial  world.  In  proportion  as  the 
intercourse  between  nations  has  been  enlarged,  as  commerce  has 
taken  on  an  incessantly  increasing  development,  no  longer  confined, 
as  it  once  was,  to  certain  localities,  but  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  the  necessity  has  been  more  and  more  felt  of  rapid 
and  easy  ways  of  communication.  Attention  has,  therefore,  been 
directed  to  the  American  Isthmus,  across  which  the  construction  of 
a  canal  would  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the  long  and  difficult  navi- 
gation around  Cape  Horn,  which  is  such  an  obstacle  to  the  commer- 
cial progress  of  the  Pacific  coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
diverts  from  them  the  productions  of  Europe  and  of  the  Atlan- 
tic American  States.  The  want  of  a  maritime  highway  across  the 
Isthmus  has  been  more  sensibly  felt  since  the  inmiense  develop- 
ment of  California,  a  development  already  beginning  to  be  shared 
by  other  countries  which  border  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which 
would  be  much  more  pronounced  if  there  were  a  canal  which  would 
place  them  in  easy  communication  with  Europe  and  with  the  East- 
em  States  of  the  great  American  Republic. 

The  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  realizing  the  full  im- 
portance of  such  a  canal,  hal  accordingly  taken  active  measures  to 
set  on  foot  exploring  expeditions,  under  the  direction  of  its  most 
distinguished  navigators  and  engineers,  with  a  view  to  examining 
VOL.  cxxx. — ^NO.  278.  1 
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the  different  parts  of  the  Isthmns ;  and  it  has  expended  no  less 
than  five  million  dollars  in  this  service.  These  expeditions  have  been 
very  well  conducted,  and  their  results  are  embodied  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  reports,  which  were  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1872,  to  a  conmiission  of  ex- 
amination composed  of  Brigadier-General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  C.  P. 
Patterson,  Director  of  the  Hydrographic  Service,  and  Commodore 
D.  Ammen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  exclusively  Ameri- 
can commission,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  recapitulating  the 
labors  of  these  exploring  expeditions,  and  of  comparing  the  various 
plans  proposed,  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  kept  the  proceedings  of 
its  meetings  secret,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  five  adjunct  com- 
missioners *  sent,  under  its  orders,  to  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of 
reexamining  that  region.  The  minutes  of  these  conferences  were 
not  even  communicated  to  the  Congress  of  Paris  by  Admiral  Am- 
men. The  public  as  well  as  the  Congress  has  been  permitted  to 
know  only  the  conclusions  of  the  American  commission. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  proceeded  in  quite  a  different  way  :  its 
meetings  were  held  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  all  the  discus- 
sions of  its  commissions  and  sub-conmiissions  were  published  in 
extenao  in  a  magnificent  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  which  all  the 
world  may  read  ;  it  has  thus  vindicated  its  independence  and  the 
exclusively  scientific  purpose  of  its  labors.  Its  decisions  do  not 
fear  the  light,  and  the  great  public,  the  final  arbiter,  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  discussions  of  a  Congress  which  called  together 
an  Uite  of  engineers,  of  statisticians,  and  of  learned  men  of  every 
sort ;  which  invited  before  it  the  authors  of  all  the  several  plans, 
discussing  their  labors  at  great  length,  and  especially  the  very  re- 
markable ones  of  Americans,  which  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
the  members.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  over  the  report  of  the 
conferences,  that  monument  of  science  which  the  delegates  of  all 
nations  helped  to  erect  during  the  fortnight  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Interoceanic  Canal,  to  see  with  what  impartiality,  with  what 
attention,  with  what  fitness  for  the  work,  the  various  projects  were 
examined  ;  and  the  care  which  was  taken  to  compare  them,  and  the 
important  position  occupied  by  the  American  representatives.  Those 
gentlemen  were  received  with  the  ^eatest  cordiality  and  treated 

*  These  commissioners  were  Major  W.  MacFftrland  and  Captain  H.  Herrer,  United 
States  Engineers ;  Professor  H.  Mitchell,  Jiydrographer;  General  Jacob  Ammen ;  and 
D.  S.  Walton,  dyil  engineer. 
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with  the  highest  distinction^  and  the  Congress  accorded  to  them  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  presenting  the  results  of  their  investigations 
and  their  plans,  which,  moreoyer,  received  an  attentive  and  consci- 
entious examination. 

If  the  researches  of  the  United  States  explorers,  in  many  respects 
so  well  worthy  of  consideration,  did  not  furnish  a  practical  solution 
of  the  question,  it  is  because,  in  the  United  States,  the  new  condi- 
tions  which  have  been  created  by  the  great  fact  of  steam-naviga- 
tion have  not  been  sufficiently  considered :  in  this  instance  the  coun- 
try which  has  always  been  the  advance  leader  in  reform  has  forgot- 
ten its  own  traditions.  In  the  examination  made  of  different  projects 
in  the  United  States,  the  only  plan  thought  of  has  been  to  make  use 
of  inland  waters  for  constructing  a  maritime  canal,  and  they  have 
entirely  neglected  to  study  the  methods  by  which  they  would  se- 
cure a  constant  level  of  sea-water  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  in 
a  channel  cut  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  At  the  present  day> 
however,  when  large  steam-vessels  are  m  use,  the  longest  of  which 
reaches  a  hundred  and  forty  metres,  it  is  impossible  that  such  a 
canal  should  follow  the  course  of  rivers  which  have  very  sharp  an- 
gles ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  lines  of  such  a  canal  near- 
ly straight,  or  at  least  with  curves  having  a  radius  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand  metres.  Hence  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  waters 
of  Central  America,  to  build  a  canal  with  lines  sufficiently  straight 
for  the  reception  of  these  great  steam-vessels,  whose  dimensions,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  be  seriously  restricted.  In  former  times 
navigation  was  carried  on  in  sailing-vessels,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Americans,  whose  steam  marine  is  not  as  yet  greatly  devel- 
oped, have  heretofore  endeavored  to  discover  a  passage  across  the 
Isthmus  suitable  for  sailing-vessels.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
they  directed  attention  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  point  best  adapted  to  navigation  by  sailing-vessels,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  the  interior  of  that  country  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  in  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua ;  so  that  their  first  conception 
was  based  upon  the  old  methods  of  navigation.  But  in  our  time 
the  Suez  Canal  has  contributed  its  experience.  When  I  began  my 
investigation  of  that  enterprise,  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels 
going  from  India  to  Europe  was  five  hundred  tons.  We  have  now 
vessels  of  five  thousand  tons,  which  carry  upward  of  two  thousand 
persons. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  as  navigation  has  itself  changed, 
and  as  sailing-vessels  have  come  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  posi- 
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tion  in  the  higher  ocean  marine,  a  canal  suited  to  the  maritime  con- 
ditions of  the  present  day  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  experience 
of  the  Suez  Canal  proves  that  the  plan  adopted  in  its  construction 
was  the  true  one.  The  old-fashioned  sailing-vessels  can  not  carry 
great  cargoes  of  merchandise.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  vessels 
have  been  lengthened.  Formerly  the  length  of  a  vessel  was  four 
or  five  times  its  width ;  and  they  had  vessels  thirty  or  forty  me- 
tres long.  At  the  present  day  vessels  are  made  with  a  length  as 
much  as  thirteen  times  their  width,  without  detriment  to  their 
speed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  it.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  canals  in  keeping  with  these  dimensions  of  ves- 
sels, and  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  proceed  rapidly — es- 
pecially when  we  consider  that  a  vessel  of  four  or  five  thousand 
tons  now  costs  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  twenty-five  hun- 
dred francs  a  day,  and  consequently  can  not  afford  to  submit  to 
unnecessary  delay  in  its  voyage.  The  easiest  and  the  shortest 
point  of  navigable  transit  is  therefore  indispensable.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions.  Although  the  route  of  it 
is  not  across  the  widest,  still  it  traverses  nearly  the  widest  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  ;  it  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  kilometres  long, 
with  twenty-one  locks.  However  suitable  it  might  have  been  when 
only  sailing-vessels  were  employed  to  endeavor  to  avail  of  inland 
waters  for  the  construction  of  a  maritime  canal,  we  must  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  use  of  steam  has  led  to  the  lengthening  of 
vessels  to  an  extent  before  unprecedented,  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  that  species  of  navigation.  Twenty  years  ago  nobody  sup- 
posed that  there  would  ever  be  vessels  one  hundred  and  forty 
metres  long  ;  nevertheless,  the  engineers  who  constructed  the  Suez 
Canal  foresaw  the  importance  of  curves  of  large  radius,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  these  that  the  largest  ships  are  enabled  to  traverse  it  with 
ease. 

I  have  received  letters  from  England  asking  me  whether  a  vessel 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres  could  pass  through  ;  I  have  replied 
that  it  could  certainly  do  so.  Does  the  reader  picture  to  himself 
the  distance  which  is  covered  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres  ?  If 
he  were  traveling  along  a  road,  he  would  find  that  from  one  hecto- 
metre to  another  is  almost  out  of  sight.  Steam-vessels  built  in  this 
manner  can  carry  merchandise  much  more  cheaply  than  sailing-ves- 
sels. We  see  steam-vessels  loaded  with  grain,  or  with  ordinary 
merchandise,  passing  through  the  canal  and  coming  from  India  or 
Australia,  which  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  the  charges  of  transit ; 
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the  insurance  on  such  vessels  is,  moreover,  much  reduced  from  ordi- 
nary rates.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  steam-vessels  one  hundred 
and  forty  metres  long,  and  which  expend  two  thousand  francs  a  day, 
can  not  submit  to  delay  ;  when  they  enter  the  Suez  Canal,  they  are 
able  to  proceed  the  moment  they  have  taken  out  their  papers.  It 
follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
at  the  present  day,  to  build  a  canal  with  locks. 

These  are  the  ideas,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  facts,  to  which 
I  gave  expression  in  one  of  the  commissions  of  the  International 
Geographical  Congress  assembled  at  Paris  in  1879,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  canal  was  under  consideration.  Being  earnest- 
ly solicited  to  give  my  opinion,  I  on  that  occasion  formally  declared 
that,  so  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  I  would  never  give  my  ad- 
hesion, by  reason  of  my  experience  in  connection  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  to  a  project  which  contemplated  the  passage  of  vessels  from 
one  ocean  to  another  by  means  of  inland  waters — that  is  to  ^ay, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  locks.  The  passage  through  a  single 
lock  occupies  at  least  an  hour.  At  Bordeaux,  for  example,  a  mag- 
nificent floating  dock  for  large  packet-boats  has  just  been  completed. 
It  has  one  lock,  admirably  constructed  at  the  Creusot  iron-works. 
A  single  person  can  operate  the  gates  at  the  entrance  and  at  the 
outlet ;  the  gates  are  opened  by  a  depth  of  water  of  eight  or  eight 
and  a  half  metres  ;  it  is  a  vast  improvement ;  and  yet,  great  as  it 
is,  the  Congo,  of  the  Transatlantic  Line,  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  passing  through  it.  Here  was  an  hour  and  a  half  lost,  with- 
out counting  the  time  which  was  required  to  slacken  the  speed  of 
the  vessel.  It  would  require  only  a  few  such  vessels  in  a  canal  to 
put  a  stop  to  practical  navigation  through  it. 

When  the  Congress  of  1879  separated,  in  pursuance  of  a  wish 
which  had  been  expressed  there,  the  Geographical  Societies  appointed 
a  commission,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  several  projects,  and  to  set  on  foot  new  explorations  in 
such  parts  of  the  Isthmus  as  have  been  thus  far  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. I  was  appointed  president  of  this  commission.  A  com- 
pany was  afterward  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Ttlrr, 
for  the  generous  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  explora- 
tions.   In  that  company  I  have  taken  no  part  whatever. 

Following  out  my  purpose  of  inviting  the  authors  of  all  the 
various  plans  to  meet  and  confer  with  me,  and  to  receive  my  coun- 
sels— as  I  had  had  a  certain  measure  of  experience — encouraging 
them  at  the  same  time  to  go  in  this  or  that  direction,  I  in  this  way 
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persuaded  Messrs.  Wyse  and  Reclas,  distinguished  officers  of  the 
French  Navy,  accompanied  by  M.  de  C61ier,  Chief -Engineer  of 
Roads  and  Bridges  in  France,  and  by  yarious  other  explorers  or 
engineers  who  attached  themselves  to  the  expedition,  to  undertake 
a  careful  exploration  of  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  haying  formerly  been  the  point  of  separation  between  the 
two  American  Continents.  It  was  supposed  that  Atrato  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Tuyra  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  might  be 
reunited ;  inasmuch  as  the  Andes  and  the  CordiUeras  offered  there 
two  parallel  and  disconnected  chains,  it  being  that  part  of  Colom- 
bia known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Two  great  rivers  empty 
themselves  there — ^the  one  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  other  into  the 
Atlantic ;  and  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  point  where  these 
two  streams  were  only  a  few  leagues  apart,  and  where,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Indians,  at  the  season  of  high  tides  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  waters  actually  met ;  it  was  even  asserted  that,  by  carry- 
ing a  boat  upon  the  shoulders  for  a  single  hour,  one  could  pass  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  After  the  most  searching  observations, 
made  at  the  cost  of  incredible  labor  and  fatigue,  it  was  conclu- 
sively established  by  M.  C^lier  and  his  companions  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  by  this  route  was  impossible. 

As  the  plan  of  a  canal  without  locks  could  not  be  realized  at 
this  place,  I  decided  that  some  other  locality  must  be  sought  for. 
It  was  then  that  M.  Wyse  and  M.  Reclus,  availing  themselves  of 
the  resources  provided  by  the  Society  of  Explorations,  presided 
over  by  Gleneral  Turr,  and  accompanied  by  the  staff  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  by  M.  Werburghe,  a  very  distinguished  young 
traveler,  who  went  with  them  at  his  own  expense,  set  out  on  their 
expedition.  They  returned  with  the  outline  plan  of  a  canal  from 
the  Gulf  of  Limon  to  Panama^  without  locks,  crossing  the  Cordille- 
ras either  with  a  tunnel  or  a  surface-cutting. 

These  explorations  furnished  all  that  was  wanting  to  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  American  Isthmus  throughout  its  entire  length. 
From  the  combined  labor  of  Americans  and  of  Frenchmen  it  was 
now  possible,  with  entire  certainty,  to  solve  the  question  of  an 
Interoceanic  CanaL  The  time  had  arrived  for  realizing  the  wish 
expressed  in  1875,  namely,  to  convene  an  International  Congress 
to  which  all  the  investigations  made  and  all  the  plans  proposed 
should  be  submitted.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1879,  in 
concert  with  M.  Henry  Bionne,  secretary  of  the  commission  nomi- 
nated by  the  Geographical  Societies,  I  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the 
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chambers  of  commerce  and  scientific  societies,  without  making 
any  appeal  to  governments  ;  and  on  our  sole  invitation  everybody 
came.  In  the  month  of  May  last,  a  large  number  of  engineers, 
of  statisticians,  and  of  iwoanU^  met  together  in  Paris,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  Congress.  Coming  as  they  did  from  all  coun- 
tries, unknown  for  the  most  part  to  each  other,  having  no  com- 
mon bond  of  union,  representing  often  discordant  opinions,  how 
could  these  delegates  have  been  animated  by  any  other  concern 
than  for  the  general  interest  ?  What  influences,  moreover,  could 
have  been  brought  to  bear  to  elicit  a  decision  contrary  to  their 
conscientious  judgment,  from  men  of  such  eminence,  and  whose 
well-known  position,  honorable  character,  and  perfect  independence 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  ? 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality  and  the 
highest  claims  to  consideration  that  the  Congress  of  1879  rendered 
its  decision,  after  having  listened  as  long  and  as  often  as  they 
requested  to  the  American  delegates  ;  among  others,  to  Admiral 
Ammen  and  Messrs.  Menocal  and  Self  ridge,  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  present,  in  the  fullest  detail,  their  several  investigations  before  a 
sympathetic  audience.  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
entire  freedom  of  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  the  authors 
of  all  the  plans  presented  had  been  excluded  from  it ;  the  only  ex- 
ceptions made  being  in  favor  of  two  Americans,  Messrs.  Selfridge 
and  Menocal.  Knowing  this,  can  any  one  assert  that  the  Nicaragua 
project  was  not  sufficiently  examined  ?  To  convince  himself  to  the 
contrary,  he  has  only  to  open  the  reports  of  the  several  conferences, 
where  he  will  discover  what  a  large  place  it  occupied  in  the  discus- 
sions. If  the  Congress,  composed  as  it  was  of  men  of  high  authority, 
rejected  the  Nicaragua  scheme  by  an  immense  majority,  it  was  be- 
cause it  failed  entirely  to  satisfy  the  new  conditions  of  navigation, 
with  its  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  kilometres  of  length,  its  twenty- 
one  locks,  its  obstructed  San  Juan  River,  its  harbors  blocked  with 
sand  or  to  be  created  wholly  anew,  its  curves  of  short  radius,  going 
down  even  to  six  hundred  and  seventy  metres,  which  would  not  allow 
room  for  the  evolutions  of  a  large  vessel. 

An  obstacle  which  would  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in  repair  is  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  earthquakes  in  that  volcanic  region.  Does  the  reader  consider 
what  difficulties  would  be  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  where  it  would 
be  necessary  to  construct  locks  which  would  be  rendered  incapable 
of  use  whenever  the  slopes  of  the  canal  should  be  destroyed  ? 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  after  my  experience  in  connection 
with  the  Suez  Canal,  that  the  Nicaragaa  Canal  could  never  be  any- 
thing else  than  a  channel  for  inferior  navigation  ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  enormons  expenses  necessary  in  its  construction,  it  could 
never  accommodate  the  large  vessels  which  now  perform  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Besides,  why  should  not  the  United  States 
build  the  canal  themselves  if  they  consider  it  a  useful  work  ?  They 
would,  in  this  way,  encourage  the  development  of  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua, in  which  they  appear  to  be  particularly  interested.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  such  a  course,  for  every  new 
highway  is  a  step  forward  ;  and,  moreover,  one  appropriate  to  the 
minor  navigation  would  do  no  injury  to  the  canal  of  Panama,  which 
is  destined  to  perform  a  wholly  different  office — ^that  of  giving  ac- 
conmiodation  to  the  higher  navigation. 

At  Panama  there  are  no  earthquakes.  To  be  assured  of  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  geological  charts,  and,  among  others, 
at  the  celebrated  atlas  of  Berghaus.*  Neither  are  there  any  locks, 
and  I  trust  no  serious  physical  obstacles,  only  seventy-three  kilo- 
metres of  length,  two  excellent  harbors  at  the  extremities,  already 
much  frequented,  and  a  railway  the  whole  distance,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  construction.  If  at  Panama  it  is 
necessary  to  trench  and  cut  through  eighty-seven  metres  in  the 
mountain,  Nicaragua  on  its  part  offers  a  solid  mass  thicker  still 
if  less  elevated,  and  besides  this  numerous  ridges  to  be  removed. 

Moreover,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  accomplished  American 
engineers  who  selected  the  line  of  Colon-Panama  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  did  so  at  haphazard  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, because  they  recognized  at  the  outset  that  this  was  one  of  the 
least  elevated  points  on  the  Isthmus,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted 
for  their  purpose?  The  location  in  question  was  selected  with 
great  sagacity.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  in  this  connection,  to 
render  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  eminent  engineer  Totten, 
who,  comprehending  the  full  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
both  to  the  commerce  and  to  the  marine  of  the  United  States, 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  give  me  his  valuable  assistance,  and 
to  meet  me  at  Panama  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Commission  which  I  purpose  to  convene  there  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  and  which  will  include  among  skillful  engineers  the 
celebrated  constructor  of  the  maritime  canal  at  Amsterdam.    I  refer 

*  Bergbaus,  **  Physikalischer  Atlas/*  Dresden. 
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to  the  Dutch  Engineer-in-Chief ,  M.  Dirks,  well  known  for  his  expe- 
rience on  all  questions  relating  to  canals. 

n. 

When  the  Congress  of  1879,  acting  with  the  most  conscientious 
fidelity,  and  after  the  most  searching  examination — for  not  a  few  of 
the  eminent  men  who  composed  it  spent  their  nights  as  well  as  their 
days  in  the  labor  of  investigation — decided  that  a  canal  without 
locks,  such  as  I  have  advocated,  was  the  only  one  practicable,  then 
it  was  that,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  without  con- 
sulting anybody,  I  acceded  to  a  demand  which  had  been  made 
upon  me  in  the  general  session,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  enter- 
prise. I  did  this,  perhaps,  without  much  reflection,  but  reflection 
has  only  served  to  convince  me  that  I  was  right. 

The  parties  who  held  the  concession  for  the  canal  came  to  me, 
and  said,  "  We  have  the  concession,  but  we  can  do  nothing  without 
you."  I  replied  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  can 
not  take  upon  myself  to  organize  such  an  enterprise  in  connection 
with  other  persons  who  might  pledge  my  credit  in  its  behalf.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  are  thoroughly  honorable  men  ;  but,  when  I 
engage  in  such  an  undertaking  as  this,  I  can  not  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  with  anybody.  I  have  my  own  ideas,  which  are  not 
those  of  all  the  world  ;  I  must  therefore  retain  my  full  liberty  of 
action.  I  began  my  diplomatic  career  in  Egypt,  being  accredited 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  the  regenerator  of  that  country.  He  one  day  said 
to  me,  *  My  dear  Lesseps,  you  are  very  young,  and  I  give  you  this 
counsel,  which  you  will  find  useful  in  your  future  career :  Remem- 
ber, when  you  have  anything  important  to  accomplish,  that  if  there 
are  two  of  you,  there  is  one  too  many.' " 

I  accordingly  said  to  those  gentlemen  :  "  I  do  not  doubt  your 
loyalty,  but,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  shaping  the  enterprise,  I  desire 
to  be  alone  ;  when  capital  comes  to  be  enlisted  in  it,  the  owners  of 
that  capital  will  administer  it  themselves  through  their  proper 
representatives.  Tell  me  what  you  wish.  You  have  incurred  cer- 
tain expenses  ;  others  have  joined  you  in  the  expectation  of  making 
money.  State  your  claims,  and  I  will  have  them  examined  by  my 
legal  advisers,  upon  whose  counsels  I  have  relied  in  all  the  business 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Whatever  they  decide  that  I  ought  to  give,  I 
will  give  you."  On  the  basis  of  these  assurances  I  entered  into  a 
formal  contract  with  them,  and  I  remain  master  of  the  situation. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  I  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  en- 
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terprise  ;  no  one  else  has  any  responsibility  for  it  whatever.  Such 
is  the  present  situation. 

Since  then  we  have  sent  engineers  to  the  Isthmus  with  apparatus 
for  sounding,  and  with  everything  else  necessary  for  making  the 
investigations  which  are  being  prosecuted,  and  the  labors  of  which 
I  propose  to  complete  by  means  of  the  International  Commission 
already  mentioned.  The  hour  is  come  for  the  realization  of  what 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  only  a  dream — ^the  opening  of  the  Isth- 
mus. The  decision  of  the  Congress,  which  has  performed  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  public  services,  can  not  fail  to  be  speedily  carried 
into  execution  ;  for  who  is  there  to  oppose  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  a  work  so  important,  as  I  have  above  demonstrated  it  to 
be,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  ?  Certainly  not  the  United 
States,  that  great  nation  which,  with  its  practical  good  sense,  un- 
derstands better  than  any  other  the  importance  and  usefulness  for 
all  mankind,  and  especially  for  itself,  of  this  new  maritime  highway 
across  the  Isthmus,  in  binding  together  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  its  national  prosperity. 

Certain  American  interests,  it  is  true,  have  taken  umbrage. 
The  railways  already  projected,  or  in  process  of  construction,  and 
which  are  intended  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  have 
had.  a  momentary  alarm ;  but  reflection  has  led  them  to  see  how 
foolish  and  chimerical  their  fears  have  been.  These  lines  barely 
suffice  for  transportation  such  as  it  exists  to-day ;  what  will  that 
transportation  be  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  canal,  the  inter- 
vening sections  of  country  shall  become  more  populous  and  devel- 
oped, and  afford  to  the  transcontinental  railways  which  serve  them 
greater  opportunities  of  long  carriage  ?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  avenues  of  communication  increase, 
so  far  from  injuring  each  other,  they  give  rise  to  new  industries,  and 
to  an  enlarged  commercial  activity ;  and  that  they  thus  create  a  new 
current  of  business  capable  of  affording  to  them  the  necessary  sup- 
port. The  United  States  have  only  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the  vast 
network  of  railways  which  they  already  possess,  in  order  to  verify 
the  truth  of  this  economic  principle.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remem- 
bered that  railways  and  canals  are  supported  by  the  carriage  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  merchandise ;  products  of  great  value  and  small 
bulk  voluntarily  selecting  the  more  rapid  channel  of  the  railway, 
while  other  products  choose  the  maritime  highway. 

The  important  bearing  which  the  Interoceanic  Canal  has  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  has  very  naturally  attracted  the  pub- 
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lie  attention  of  that  country  to  two  points  worthy  of  consideration : 
1.  The  nationality  of  the  canal ;  and,  2.  The  share  which  the  great 
American  Republic  should  have  in  its  administration.  These  ques- 
tions, which  might  be  very  difficult  to  solve  if  governments  were  con- 
cerned in  the  project,  become  very  simple  from  the  fact  that  the 
maritime  canal  is  to  be  the  private  property  of  all  nationalities,  and 
that  no  nation  could  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  it  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  rights  of  others,  and  no  administration  would  consent 
to  this  being  done.  Is  there  not  in  this  fact  the  strongest  guarantee 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  ?  It  is  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  the  Suez  Canal,  lying  between  nations  which  have  deluged  Eu- 
rope with  blood  in  recent  years,  has  always  been  respected — to  such 
a  degree  even  that,  at  certain  moments,  the  vessels  of  war  of  bel- 
ligerent nations  have  found  themselves  side  by  side  within  its  pre- 
cincts, just  as  if  they  had  been  in  absolutely  neutral  waters. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  answer  is  easy  :  In  a  general  com- 
pany, such  as  that  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal,  all  decisions  rest  with 
the  general  assembly  of  shareholders,  who  cause  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  agents  of  their  own  appointment.  Now,  in  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Company,  as  the  capital  subscribed  must  be  administered  by 
those  chosen  to  represent  it,  it  will  be  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  have  such  a  share  in  the  administration  as  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  shares  subscribed  by  them ;  they  will,  therefore,  have 
nobody  but  themselves  to  blame  if  their  share  is  insufficient.  It  is 
only  because  the  French  law  is  more  severe  in  enforcing  the  respon- 
sibility of  directors,  thereby  more  perfectly  protecting  the  rights  of 
shareholders,  among  whom  the  United  States  should  be  included, 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  organize  the  company  under  the  French 
law. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  paper  without  saying  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  Monroe  doctrine — ^though  it  can  be  in  no  manner  ap- 
plicable to  a  private  enterprise,  such  as  a  canal,  railway,  or  other 
similar  undertaking.  What,  then,  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  ?  In  1823 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
movements  of  nations  in  the  direction  of  free  institutions  ;  and 
when,  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  France  engaged  to  send  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  Spain  to  restore  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Ferdinand  YIL,  the  English  Minister  Canning  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  President  Monroe  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
the  old  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt 
hostile  to  that  independence  by  European  powers.    Hence,  the 
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Monroe  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  our  enterprise,  is 
directly  favorable  to  it;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  which  has  granted  the  concession  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  of  the  3d  of  September,  1879,  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  Governor  of  Panama,  which  informed  me  of  that  de- 
cree,* very  plainly  signify  that  the  nations  of  that  part  of  America 
are  heartily  enlisted  in  the  undertaking. 

As  for  myself,  I  devote  myself  all  the  more  willingly  to  this 
enterprise  of  an  American  canal,  brother  and  complement  of  that 
of  Suez,  because  of  a  sympathetic  drawing  which  I  feel  toward 
America,  the  eldest  daughter,  perhaps,  of  ancient  Egypt ;  for  that 
continent  which  we  call  the  "  New  World  "  was  visited,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  certain  learned  men,  by  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of 
Hiram,  at  that  period  of  history  when  we  were  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  beasts  and  our  ancestors  lived  in  the  age  of  stone.  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  discovered  America  for  us,  and  the  Spaniards  who 
succeeded  him,  discovered  the  traces  of  an  ancient  civilization. 
Everything  reminds  us  of  that  extinct  civilization  with  which  the 
early  navigators  were,  doubtless,  acquainted  :  the  monuments  of 
Yucatan,  a  stone  covered  with  Tyrian  inscriptions  lately  found  in 
the  upper  Amazon,  and  which  the  learned  Emperor  of  Brazil,  our 
illustrious  colleague  of  the  Institute,  has  caused  to  be  deposited  in 
the  museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  this  manner  has  the  narrative 
of  the  Bible  been  verified,  which  recounts  that  the  fleets  of  Solo- 
mon and  of  Hiram  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of  Joppa  (Jaffa),  and, 
after  three  years,  returned  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  Ophir,  of 
Paruim,  and  of  Tarshish.  Some  historians  have  maintained  that 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Tyrians  went  in  search  of  gold  along  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  below  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  where 
the  Tyrians  had  also  fleets  which  Solomon  had  caused  to  be  built. 
But  the  Bible  is  quite  explicit  on  this  point ;  it  gives  the  departure 
and  the  duration  of  the  voyages — three  years.  It  declares  that,  on 
sailing  from  Joppa,  they  went  to  Ophir  and  Paruim,  and,  following 
the  coast  of  Africa,  visited  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  and  the  islands 
of  Madeira,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Fortunate  Islands.  The 
Carthaginians  were  acquainted  with  them  ;  the  Tyrians  knew  them 
in  this  connection,  that  they  prevented  other  nations  from  passing 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  All  this  seems  to  me 
highly  interesting.  I  should  be  glad  if  this  question  might  be 
investigated,  as  it  has  not  been  hitherto ;  the  Spanish  conquerors 
had  not  the  time,  and  science,  moreover,  had  not  reached  the  point 
at  which  it  is  now  arrived.  I  have  always  wondered  that  no  inves- 
tigation has  been  made  respecting  that  passage  of  Plato  in  which, 
in  the  dialogues  of  TimeBus,  he  describes  his  voyage  to  Egypt.  This 
Timseus,  the  interlocutor  of  the  dialogue,  presents  himself  before  a 
high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Sate,  a  great  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
demands  of  him  what  he  thinks  of  his  nation,  Greece. 

"  You  are  children,  you  Greeks,''  he  replied  ;  "  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  history  of  your  fathers,  who  taught  us  to  handle  the  bow 
and  the  arrow,  and  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  Atlantides,  who 
came  upon  the  great  shores  of  the  sea."  Atlantis  was  composed  of 
two  great  islands,  and  between  these  two  great  islands  and  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules  there  were  smaller  islands.  There  is  nothing  more 
striking.  I  have  nowhere  observed  that  this  passage  of  Plato  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  later  studies. 

The  Egyptians,  and  especially  the  Tyrians,  and  the  fleets  of 
Solomon,  after  having  rounded  the  coasts  of  Africa,  could  easily 
have  reached  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  over  a  tranquil  sea.  In  searching 
for  the  mouth  of  a  river,  they  no  doubt  discovered  the  Amazon, 
and  ascended  the  course  of  it.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  Paruim 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  plural  of  Paru,  which  is  one 
of  the  two  higher  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  Spanish  archives  evidence  would  be  found  to  de- 
monstrate that,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  this  country,  they 
discovered  the  decadence  of  a  very  ancient  civilization. 

Civilization  lives  again  on  the  American  Continent  in  our  day  ; 
at  its  head  marches  the  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  nations  of  Central  America  and  of  South  America  are  strug- 
gling to  elevate  themselves,  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  North  ;  and  the  canal  can  not  fail  to  assist 
the  development  of  these  American  countries. 

I  invite  the  cooperation,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
enterprise,  of  all  men  of  noble  purpose,  all  those  who  strive  after 
the  works  of  peace  and  of  progress,  in  which  the  United  States 
are  especially  preeminent. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  turn  back  and  am  reminded  that  a  new 
work  is  in  preparation.  How  many  people,  and  those  among  the 
most  eminent,  formerly  treated  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  impracticable 
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enterprise  !  To  create  a  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium  ;  to  cross 
the  morasses  of  the  Lake  of  Menzaleh,  and  to  mount  the  threshold  of 
El-Gnisr  ;  to  dig  through  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  to  establish  work- 
shops at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  .leagues  from  any  Tillage,  in  a 
country  without  inhabitants,  without  water,  without  roads  ;  to  fill 
the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  ;  to  prevent  the  sands  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  canal — ^what  a  dream  of  madness  it  all  was  ! 

All  this,  nevertheless,  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  know  at  the 
cost  of  what  efforts  it  has  been  done.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  easier  to  begin,  to  finish,  and  to  main- 
tain, than  the  canal  of  Suez. 

Febd.  de  Lesssps. 

Pabis,  November^  1879. 

NOTE. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  and  of  the  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Panama  communi- 
cating the  same,  which  are  referred  to  by  M.  de  Lesseps  on  page  12  of  the 
foregoing  article : 

**  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  considering — 

"1.  That,  according  to  official  information  received  by  the  Executive 
Department,  the  concession  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  opening  of  a 
canal  has  been  assigned  to  a  general  company  for  the  construction  of  an 
Interoceanic  Canal,  presided  over  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps ; 

'^2.  That  this  pioneer  of  progress,  already  celebrated  in  the  scientific 
world  by  his  labors  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  wiU  arrive  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  accompanied  by  engi- 
neers and  contractors  to  inaugurate  this  enterprise : 

"  8.  That  Colombia,  favored  by  the  selection  which  the  International  Scien- 
tific Congress  has  made  of  a  section  of  her  territory  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  ought  to  demonstrate  by  explicit  acts  the  high  importance  which 
she  attaches  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
she  welcomes  its  promoters,  decrees : 

*'  Article  1.  A  Minister  Secretary  of  State,  designated  by  special  decree, 
shall  proceed  to  the  Isthmus  in  season  to  preside,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia,  at  a  formal  reception  which  shall  be  given  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  his  associates,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  landed. 

"  Abt.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  and  for  Foreign  Rela- 
tions shall  address  an  invitation  to  each  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  they  may  each  send  official  commissioners  to  take  part,  in 
conjunction  with  the  national  Secretary  of  ^State,  in  the  formalities  of  the 
reception. 

"  Abt.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  arrange  that  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Panama  shall  take  part  with  the  Minister  who  shall  be  designated 
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in  the  preparations  to  be  made,  pnrsnant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Executive 
power,  for  the  reception  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  eompanions. 

**  Abt.  4.  By  a  separate  decree  there  shall  be  opened  an  extraordinary 
credit  in  the  budget  of  expenditores,  to  meet  the  outlays  rendered  necessary 
by  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

'*  Given  at  Bogota,  the  8d  of  September,  1879. 

(Signed)  Julian  Teujillo. 

**  The  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Interior  and  for  Foreign  Belatious, 

(Signed)  Luis  Cablos  Bioo." 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Don  Gbbaxdo  Obtbgas,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Panama,  to  M.  F.  db  Lsssbps,  accompanying  the  transmission  of  the 
above  decree  (September  29,  1879) : 

*^  Thus  it  appears  that  your  presence  is  ardently  desired  in  our  country ; 
and  you  will  triumph  over  all  the  obstacles  which  have  beea  raised  up  against 
you.  .  .  • 

"  On  a  day  which  is  not  far  distant,  the  Isthmus  and  Colombia  are  pro- 
posing to  receive  you  with  joy  and  enthusiasm ;  not  with  triumphal  arches, 
such  as  admiration  or  fear  dedicate  to  victorious  warriors,  but  with  grateful 
hearts  which  know  how  to  bless  the  true  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  .  .  . 

'*  When  the  happy  moment  shall  arrive,  you  will  find  cooperation  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
hospitable  and  generous  country.^' 


THE  WOMM  QUESTION  AGAIN. 


Five  chiefs  of  the  woman-suffrage  moyement  have  joined  forces 
to  answer  the  article  on  "  The  Woman  Question "  in  the  "  North 
American "  for  October.  Their  answer  evades  most  of  the  points 
presented  by  us,  repeats  a  series  of  well-known  fallacies,  and  rests 
on  a  general  base  of  argument  which  we  had  affirmed  to  be  unsound 
and  which  the  critics  do  not  try  to  vindicate.  We  shall  not  follow 
them  in  detail,  for  the  task  of  refuting  their  special  errors  is  as 
needless  as  it  would  be  easy.  We  will  only  classify  some  of  their 
principal  failings,  and  then  touch  in  particidar  on  such  of  the  rest 
as  may  suggest  a  moral  or  serve  as  a  text  for  observations  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

They  condemn  all  our  reasons  at  once  by  saying  that  they  are 
not  original,  which  is  perfectly  true.^  What  we  wrote  is  nothing 
but  an  expression  of  the  convictions,  more  or  less  distinctly  shaped, 
of  the  great  majority  of  sensible  and  thoughtful  persons  of  both 
sexes.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  voice  of  a  vast  multitude  which 
has  roused  this  coalition  against  it.  The  critics  on  their  part  stand 
only  for  themselves  and  the  small  following  that  they  represent. 
Their  reasons  have  all  been  familiar  to  many  of  us  for  a  generation 
or  more.  We  looked  with  interest  through  all  the  thirty-two  pages 
of  their  fivefold  philippic  to  find  some  fresh  thought  to  enlarge  or 
correct,  as  the  case  might  be,  our  own  ideas ;  but  we  could  see 
nothing  but  the  same  well-remembered  faces.  The  company,  it  is 
true,  had  changed  positions.  Some,  once  conspicuous  in  the  front, 
now  kept  in  the  background  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fair  form  of 
the  "  Purification  of  Politics  by  Woman,"  whom  we  missed  alto- 
gether till  we  descried  her  at  last  in  a  modest  comer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  promotions  in  the  group. 
Advocates  of  woman  suffrage  have  never  been  backward  in  praising 
the  private  virtues  of  their  sex ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  have 
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given  them  unusual  prominence.  In  this,  though  their  object  is 
apparent,  we  can  not  too  cordially  agree  with  them ;  for  we  hold 
that  these  so-called  private  virtues,  which  in  fact  exercise  an  indirect 
but  most  powerful  public  influence,  can  not  be  extolled  too  highly. 
We  denied,  however,  that  these  virtues  could  be  transported  into 
political  life  without  losing  their  beneficent  influence,  and  we  main- 
tained that,  in  the  scramble  of  American  politics,  the  worst  and  not 
the  best  side  of  women's  character  would  be  thrown  to  the  front. 
It  was  for  our  critics  to  show  the  contrary,  and  this  they  have 
entirely  failed  to  do.  They  expatiate  on  the  admirable  qualities  of 
women  as  mothers,  teachers,  hospital  nurses,  dispensers  of  charity, 
guides  to  taste,  elevators  and  purifiers  of  society,  and  holders  of 
a  mighty  power  under  and  behind  the  superficial  world  ;  but  they 
neglect  to  show,  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose,  that  women  under 
indiscriminate  suffrage  would  be  a  useful  or  at  least  a  harmless  ele- 
ment in  politics. 

One  of  them  complains  that  we  say  nothing  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  and  other  excellent  women  of  our  own  times,  but  draw 
our  examples  from  the  days  of  Montespan  and  Pompadour.  We 
were  giving  examples  of  vicious  female  politicians  ;  but  we  did  not 
mention  either  Montespan,  Pompadour,  or  any  other  mistresses  of 
sovereigns,  because  such  instances  would  have  been  unjust.  We 
might  with  gr^at  advantage  have  called  attention  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale and  her  fellow  workers,  for  cases  like  theirs  are  on  our  side. 
They  were  in  no  sense  political  women.  It  was  in  private  life, 
without  seats  in  Parliament,  and  without  votes  to  give  seats  to 
others,  that  they  exercised  their  great  and  beneficent  influence. 

Another  of  the  critics,  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  eloquence, 
pleads  our  cause  in  the  following  glowing  tribute  to  the  social  power 
of  women  :  "  Take  society^  the  only  field  where  the  sexes  have  ever 
met  on  terms  of  equality,  the  arena  where  character  is  formed  and 
studied,  the  cradle  and  the  realm  of  public  opinion,  the  crucible  of 
ideas,  the  world's  university,  at  once  a  school  and  a  theatre,  the 
spur  and  the  crown  of  ambition,  the  tribunal  which  unmasks  pre- 
tension and  stamps  real  merit,  the  power  that  gives  government 
leave  to  be,  and  outruns  the  lazy  Church  in  fixing  the  moral  sense 
of  the  age.  Who  shall  fitly  describe  the  lofty  place  of  this  element 
in  the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  realm 
of  woman — ^the  throne  which  like  a  conqueror  she  first  founded  and 
then  filled."  Then  why  dethrone  her  and  drag  her  down  to  the 
dirty  ropes  and  wheels  of  the  political  machine  ?  The  gentleman 
VOL.  cxxx. — so.  278.  2 
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himself  has  answered  the  question,  for  he  says  :  ''  None  so  simple  as 
to  dream  that  we  are  increasing  the  influence  of  woman.  That  is 
already  omnipotent.  We  would  rather  lessen  it,^^  Therefore,  he 
continues,  "  we  do  not  only  claim  her  right  to  vote,  but  exact  it  of 
her  as  a  dutyP 

We  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  critics  differ  strangely  as 
to  the  reasons  for  demanding  the  ballot  and  the  sort  of  improve- 
ment it  is  to  bring  about.  While  one  thinks  that  women  are  ^'  om- 
nipotent," and  wants  to  lessen  their  power  by  requiring  them  to 
vote,  others  cry  with  emotion  that  they  are  slaves,  whose  shackles 
the  ballot  must  strike  off.  One  will  have  it  that  they  are  all-pow- 
erful sovereigns,  and  another  likens  them  to  the  most  helpless  and 
degraded  of  the  human  race. 

Another  trait  of  our  critics  is  the  skill  with  which  they  muster 
enemies  into  their  service.  Dr.  Johnson  is  quoted  in  support  of 
ideas  which  he  would  have  spumed  with  wrath  and  scorn.  Frank- 
lin is  called  to  testify  in  behalf  of  what  he  would  have  regarded  as 
absurdity.  But  the  boldest  invocation  is  to  St.  Paul,  whose  author- 
ity is  cited  in  favor  of  "  equal  freedom  for  either  sex."  We  beg 
our  critics  to  ponder  the  following  text,  in  which  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  sets  forth  his  views  :  '^  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with 
all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence."  More  than  this  he 
utters  to  the  like  effect,  insomuch  that  certain  friends  of  woman 
suffrage,  more  consistent  than  our  critics,  have  been  moved  to  reject 
and  denounce  not  only  St.  Paul,  but  Christianity  itself. 

Several  of  the  five  colleagues  have  found  it  convenient  to  quote 
us  as  saying  what  we  did  not  say,  and  then  denounce  us  for  saying 
it.  Sometimes  the  words  ascribed  to  us  are  inclosed  in  quotation- 
marks,  and  sometimes  their  alleged  meaning  only  is  given.  As  one 
critic  says  that  she  has  rehearsed  our  arguments  ^^  breathlessly,"  we 
assume  that  breathlessness  is  answerable  for  these  mistakes.  There- 
fore we  will  stop  to  notice  but  one  instance,  and  that,  too,  one  in 
which  we  are  quoted  with  entire  verbal  correctness.  This  is  the 
quotation  :  "  Many  women  will  sell  themselves  ;  many  more  would 
sell  their  votes.  Three  fourths  of  them,  when  not  urged  by  some 
pressing  need  or  contagious  passion,  would  be  moved  not  by  prin- 
ciples but  by  personal  predilections."  As  we  used  these  words  they 
mean  one  thing ;  as  our  critic  uses  them  they  mean  another.  We 
applied  them  to  coarse  and  ignorant  masses  of  women,  such  as  are 
found  in  large  cities.     She  makes  us  seem  to  apply  them  to  the 
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flower  of  her  sex ;  and  for  so  doing  she  holds  us  up  to  reprobation. 
Yet,  though  their  sense  is  perverted,  they  are,  as  we  have  said,  our 
very  words.  For  this  we  are  the  more  grateful,  because  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  recent  number  of  a  radical  journal,  of 
which  the  critic  in  question  is  an  editress,  and  in  which  appeared  a 
notice  of  our  article  bearing  her  initials  and  containing  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

"Mr.  Parkman  says  if  women  had  political  rights  ^ three  fourtJis 
of  them  would  seU  their  charms '  to  influence  votes,  *  and  those  who 
have  no  charms  of  their  own  wiU  easily  he  able  to  tcse  those  of  young 
girls.' " 

The  words  italicized  by  us  are  inclosed  in  quotation-marks  by 
the  editress  of  the  journal,  and  affirmed  to  be  ours.  She  then  com- 
ments bitterly  upon  thenu  The  question  is,  where  she  got  them. 
On  examination  the  passage  in  quotation-marks  proves  to  be  made 
up  as  follows  :  First,  four  words  taken  from  page  319  of  the  "  North 
American "  ;  secondly,  four  words  which  we  never  used  ;  thirdly, 
nine  words  taken  with  variations  from  page  817 ;  and,  lastly,  ten 
words  which  we  never  used ;  and  these  fragments  are  so  combined 
as  to  express  views  repugnant  to  decency  and  conmion  sense.  Now 
nothing  is  more  effective  in  discussion  than  to  hold  up  the  opposing 
party  as  both  vicious  and  absurd ;  and  herein  we  may  congratulate 
our  critic  on  an  encouraging  measure  of  success,  for  the  foundling 
she  has  laid  at  our  door  has  been  widely  exhibited  through  the 
popular  press.  Yet  the  advantages  of  her  method  are  not  unmixed, 
as  it  is  less  suggestive  than  could  be  wished  of  the  "  Purification  of 
Politics  by  Woman." 

We  have  given  categories  of  some  of  our  critics'  weaknesses. 
Special  cases  remain  in  abundance  ;  and  we  will  call  attention  to  a 
few  that  may  be  worth  noting.  They  say  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
total  separation  of  feminine  qualities  and  power  from  the  sphere  of 
government,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  engaged  in  almost 
ceaseless  wars.  But  this  total  separation  has  not  existed.  There 
have  been  queens  and  other  feminine  rulers  of  every  degree  of 
power,  and  some  of  the  most  atrocious  of  wars  have  been  their 
work,  from  the  days  of  Semiramis  downward.  Considering  their 
opportunities,  political  women  have  achieved  their  full  share  of 
bloodshed  and  misery. 

The  critics  lay  much  stress  on  the  case  of  Wyoming  as  support- 
ing their  views ;  but  the  evidence  here  is  contradictory,  and  that 
which  seems  most  in  their  favor  comes  from  successful  candidates 
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who  owed  their  election  to  female  votes.  Even  if  we  accept  it,  it 
proves  little  or  nothing  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  that  thinly 
peopled  Territory.  That  woman  suffrage,  even  in  Wyoming,  is  not 
a  success,  is  argued  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
drop  women  from  service  on  juries.  Neither  can  any  safe  inference 
be  drawn  from  the  action  of  the  English  law  permitting  such  women 
as  hold  property  which  there  is  no  man  to  represent  to  vote  in  muni- 
cipal elections.  An  eminent  member  of  Parliament  lately  told  us 
that  he  had  formerly  made  speeches  in  favor  of  a  limited  woman 
suffrage,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  because  of  the  conduct,  indecent 
in  more  senses  than  one,  of  the  female  remonstrants  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

Again,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  critics  is,  that  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  opposed  to  inalienable 
right.  But  most  women,  including  those  of  the  best  capacity  and 
worth,  fully  consent  that  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  friends 
shall  be  their  political  representatives  ;  and  no  exhortation  or  teas- 
ing has  induced  them  to  withhold  their  consent.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising ;  for  a  woman  is  generally  represented  in  a  far  truer  and 
more  intimate  sense  by  her  male  relative  than  is  this  relative  by  the 
candidate  to  whom  he  gives  his  vote,  commotdy  without  knowing 
him,  and  often  with  dissent  from  many  of  his  views. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  women  will  have  the  suffrage 
if  they  ever  want  it ;  for  when  they  want  it,  men  will  give  it  to 
them  regardless  of  consequences.  A  more  than  readiness  on  the 
part  of  men  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  sex  is  a  national 
trait  in  America,  though  whether  it  would  survive  the  advent  of  the 
female  politician  is  matter  for  reflection.  We  venture  to  remind 
those  who  demand  woman  suffrage  as  a  right,  that,  even  if  it  were 
so,  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  women  could  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  to  exercise  it,  better  than  the  few  who  assume  to 
teach  them  their  duty. 

Here  a  question  suggests  itself.  A  small  number  of  women 
have  spent  their  time  for  several  decades  in  ceaseless  demands  for 
suffrage,  but  they  have  lost  their  best  argument  in  failing  to  show 
that  they  are  prepared  to  use  the  franchise  when  they  have  got  it. 
A  single  sound  and  useful  contribution  to  one  side  or  the  other  of 
any  question  of  current  politics — the  tariff,  specie  payments,  the 
silver  bill,  civil-service  reform,  railroad  monopoly,  capital  and  labor, 
or  a  half  score  of  other  matters — ^would  have  done  more  for  their 
cause  than  years  of  empty  agitation.     Some  of  them  have  taken  a 
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share  in  party  politics.  At  the  moment  we  write  a  female  orator  is 
reported  to  be  "  stumping  "  the  State  of  New  York  in  behalf  of  the 
candidate  who  represents  what  Ls  most  corrupt  in  machine  politics  ; 
but  stump-speaking  needs  nothing  but  assurance,  fluency,  and  good 
lungs.  What  we  want  on  the  part  of  these  reformers  is,  some  little 
evidence  of  an  inclination  to  study  questions  of  government,  and 
ability  to  form  rational  opinions  upon  them. 

Once  more,  the  critics  say  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
women  should  not  take  a  direct  part  in  politics,  except  that  they 
have  never  done  so.  There  are  other  reasons  and  strong  ones  in 
abundance.  But  this  particular  one  is  nevertheless  good.  All 
usages,  laws,  and  institutions  have  risen  and  perished,  and  risen  and 
perished  again.  Their  history  is  the  history  of  mutability  itself^ 
But,  from  the  earliest  records  of  mankind  down  to  this  moment,  in 
every  race  and  every  form  or  degree  of  civilization  or  barbarism, 
the  relative  position  of  the  sexes  has  been  essentially  the  same,  with 
exceptions  so  feeble,  rare,  and  transient,  that  they  only  prove  the 
rule.  Such  permanence  in  the  foundation  of  society,  while  all  that 
rests  upon  it  has  passed  from  change  to  change,  is  proof  in  itself 
that  this  foundation  lies  deep  in  the  essential  nature  of  things.  It 
is  idle  to  prate  of  the  old  time  that  has  passed  away  and  the  new 
time  that  is  coming.  The  *'  new  time  ".  can  no  more  stir  the  basis  of 
human  nature  than  it  can  stop  the  movement  of  the  earth. 

The  cause  of  this  permanence  is  obvious.  Women  have  great 
special  tasks  assigned  them  in  the  work  of  life,  and  men  have  not. 
To  these  tasks  their  whole  nature,  moral  and  physical,  is  adjusted. 
There  is  scarcely  a  distinctive  quality  of  women  that  has  not  a 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  them.  Everything  else  in  their 
existence  is  subordinated  to  the  indispensable  functions  of  con- 
tinuing and  rearing  the  human  race  ;  and,  during  the  best  years  of 
life,  this  work,  fully  discharged,  leaves  little  room  for  any  other. 
Rightly  considered,  it  is  a  work  no  less  dignified  than  essential.  It 
is  the  root  and  stem  of  national  existence,  while  the  occupations  of 
men  are  but  the  leaves  and  branches.  On  women  of  the  intelligent 
and  instructed  classes  depends  the  future  of  the  nation.  If  they 
are  sound  in  body  and  mind,  impart  this  soxmdness  to  a  numerous 
offspring,  and  rear  them  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty,  there 
are  no  national  evils  that  we  can  not  overcome.  If  they  fail  to  do 
this  their  part,  then  the  masses  of  the  coarse  and  unintelligent, 
always  of  rapid  increase,  will  overwhelm  us  and  our  institutions. 
When  these  indispensable  duties  are  fully  discharged,  then  the  suf- 
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frage  agitators  may  ask  with  better  grace,  if  not  with  more  reason, 
that  they  may  begin  to  share  the  political  work  of  men.  Yet  an 
element  of  revolt  against  these  absolute  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence is  one  of  the  motive  powers  of  the  so-called  woman's-rights 
movement.  Such  revolt,  in  whatever  quarter  and  from  whatever 
source  it  arises,  carries  with  it  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  In 
the  struggle  for  existence,  those  who  are  false  to  the  great  law  of 
increase  will  be  overborne  by  those  who  are  true  to  it,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreign,  of  high  or  low  degree.  The  race  of  the  offenders 
will  fade  and  perish,  and  others  will  take  their  places. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  many  of  the  suffrage  agita- 
tors are  impatient  of  purely  feminine  work,  and  eager  to  imitate 
men  ;  and  even  those  who  are  most  forward  to  disclaim  this  imita- 
tion are  apt  to  give  practical  contradiction  to  their  words.  Some 
of  the  enthusiasts  among  them  regard  the  object  of  their  longing, 
the  ballot,  as  the  destined  agent  of  a  sort  of  miracle  in  nature.  The 
most  pronounced  case  of  this  sort  that  we  know  is  that  of  two  maiden 
ladies  who  insist  that,  after  a  few  years  of  voting,  women  will  be 
as  large  and  strong  as  men,  and  like  them  in  other  respects. 

A  disposition  to  ignore  differences  of  sex  is  so  common  that  few 
persons  can  fail  to  observe  it.  Sometimes  it  takes  curious  forms. 
A  few  days  ago,  a  distinguished  and  much-respected  gentleman  told 
us  the  following  :  Being  on  the  examining  board  of  a  school  in  a 
country  town,  he  asked  the  pupils  what  was  meant  by  gender  in 
nouns  and  pronouns.  As  they  could  not  answer,  he  looked  to  the 
teacher  for  explanation,  whereupon  she  said,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  some  sharpness,  ^'Nothing  is  taught  about  gender  in  this 
school ! " 

We  might  continue  indefinitely  to  comment  on  the  positions  of 
our  critics  ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance  is  to  note  some  of  the 
reasons  that  cause  a  certain  number  of  excellent  women  to  feel 
doubts  as  to  whether  they  ought  not  to  desire  the  suffrage.  But, 
first,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  the  fact  of  the  capacities  of  women 
being  different  from  those  of  men  is  no  argument  that  they  are  less. 
As  we  would  not  have  men  do  the  work  of  women,  so  neither  would 
we  have  women  do  the  work  of  men  ;  though,  as  we  once  said  be- 
fore, there  is  much  work  that  both  can  do — since  their  different 
domains  are  not  separated  by  a  narrow  line,  but  by  a  broad  belt. 
When  we  say  that  women  are  not  suited  to  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment or  of  war,  we  limit  them  no  more  than  we  limit  men  when  we 
say  that  they  are  unfit  for  many  beneficent  and  noble  employments 
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for  which  women  are  admirably  suited.  To  say  that  the  capaci- 
ties of  women  are  universal  when  those  of  men  notoriously  are  not, 
is  to  say  that  women  are  the  superiors  of  men. 

Many  women  of  sense  and  intelligence  are  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  woman-suffrage  movement  boasts  itself  a  movement  of 
progress,  and  by  a  wish  to  be  on  the  liberal  or  progressive  side. 
But  the  boast  is  unfounded.  Progress,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  in 
accord  with  natural  law.  If  it  is  not,  it  ends  in  failure  and  in  retro- 
gression. To  give  women  a  thorough  and  wholesome  training  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  to  prepare  such  of  them  as  have  strength  and 
opportunity  for  various  occupations  different  from  what  they  usual- 
ly exercise,  and  abov.e  all  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  which  we 
believe  that  they  may  render  valuable  service ;  to  rear  them  in 
more  serious  views  of  life  and  its  responsibilities — are  all  in  the  way 
of  normal  and  healthy  development :  but  to  plunge  them  into  poli- 
tics, where  they  are  not  needed  and  for  which  they  are  unfit,  would 
be  scarcely  more  a  movement  of  progress  than  to  force  them  to  bear 
arms  and  fight. 

Others  are  influenced  by  the  idea  that  to  take  a  direct  part  in 
political  affairs  would  have  a  steadying  and  sobering  effect  on 
women,  as  they  suppose  that  it  has  had  on  men.  But,  if  we  except 
ancient  democracies  and  mediseval  communes,  both  of  which  were 
notoriously  unsteady  and  turbulent,  men  in  general,  or  "  the  people," 
took  no  part  in  politics  till  comparatively  recent  times,  and  there 
are  nations  even  now  where  they  continue  to  take  none.  Yet  men 
were  fully  as  steady  and  sober  without  politics  as  with  thenu  In- 
deed, they  are  seldom  less  steady  and  sober  than  when  under  the 
influence  of  party  politics.  What  really  steadies  them  is  the  weight 
of  responsibility  and  care  involved  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  a 
family.  Similar  effects  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  exceptional 
women  on  whom  like  responsibilities  are  thrown  by  the  death,  ill- 
ness, or  misconduct  of  husbands,  or  by  any  other  cause. 

In  the  better  kind  of  women  there  is  a  form  of  self-sacrifice 
which,  between  the  course  that  is  agreeable  and  the  course  that  is 
repugnant,  disposes  them  to  think  that  they  ought  to  choose  the 
latter.  They  have  a  feeling  that  because  it  is  unpleasant  it  must  be 
right.  Many  a  woman  is  moved  by  this  feeling  who  would  be  un- 
moved by  temptation  in  the  shape  of  ease  or  pleasure.  Simply  be- 
cause her  nature  revolts  from  politics,  she  can  not  entirely  rid  her- 
self of  an  idea  that  it  is  her  duty  to  take  part  in  them.  The  inher- 
ited spirit  of  Puritanism  may  sometimes  have  a  part  in  this  illusion, 
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butit  is  chiefly  due  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  beguiling  conscience 
and  judgment. 

Most  of  the  matters  with  which  government  properly  concerns 
itselfy  such  as  finance,  agriculture,  manufactures,  tariffs,  transporta- 
tion, and  war,  are  matters  with  which  women  in  general  can  never 
be  familiar,  and  in  dealing  with  which  feminine  qualities  have  no 
particular  place ;  but  there  are  some  other  subjects,  also  within  the 
sphere  of  government,  of  which  this  can  not  be  said.  Chief  among 
them  are  women's  prisons,  reform-schools,  and  above  all  education. 
In  this  last  many  women  are  engaged,  and  all  who  have  charge  of 
children  are  directly  interested  in  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  they 
are  rightfully  and  reasonably  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  women  of  character  and  judgment  should  be  heard. 
Therefore  a  recent  law  of  Massachusetts  empowers  women  to  vote 
for  members  of  school  committees.  Some  of  those  who  favored 
this  measure  certainly  did  so  with  a  single  eye  to  its  ostensible  ob- 
ject ;  but  those  most  forward  to  urge  it  were,  as  some  of  them  openly 
avow,  impelled  by  the  hope  that  it  would  be  an  "  entering  wedge** 
of  female  political  suffrage.  Their  tactics  were  to  get  the  law 
passed,  and  then  to  tell  other  women  that  because  it  was  passed  it 
was  their  duty  to  vote  under  it.  Oreatly  as  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
women  of  sense  and  character  should  share  in  the  conduct  of  schools, 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  way  to  accomplish  the  object. 
As  soon  as  women  at  large  can  be  induced  to  use  the  new  rights 
ignorance  and  folly  will  rush  in  precisely  where  there  is  most  need 
of  shutting  them  out ;  and  sectarianism  and  Home  will  reap  their 
harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  pure  interests  of  education.  In  short, 
those  who  favor  this  law  without  ulterior  objects  have  sown  a  chok- 
ing crop  of  tares  with  their  wheat.  We  believe  that  the  less  women 
vote  under  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  repealed,  the  better  for  everybody 
but  the  would-be  female  politicians.  Such  women  as  ought  to  in- 
fluence education  can  do  so,  if  they  will,  powerfully  and  without 
danger,  by  combined  action  from  without.  An  American  school 
committee  would  not  disregard  the  suggestions  of  a  body  of  women 
of  recognized  character,  knowledge,  and  good  intentions ;  and,  even 
if  they  did,  public  opinion  and  the  respectable  male  vote  would  be 
exerted  to  bring  them  to  reason.  In  the  present  state  of  American 
politics  men  themselves  can  often  influence  public  action  better  from 
without  than  from  within. 

There  is  another  motive,  strongest  with  the  best  women,  that 
may  incline  some  of  them  to  wish  for  a  direct  part  in  government. 
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It  arises  from  that  unhappy  condition  of  a  part  of  their  sex  which 
forms  the  most  deplorable  and  most  difficult  problem  with  which 
humanity  has  to  deal.  But  to  introduce  the  social  evil  into  party 
politics  in  a  country  governed  by  indiscriminate  suffrage  of  both 
men  and  women,  would  be  a  calamity  worse  than  the  civil  war.  It 
would  be  to  open  sewers  and  cesspools,  and  poison  the  air  with 
moral  typhoid.  Other  questions  of  sex,  as  marriage,  divorce,  and 
'^free  love,"  would  rush  in  with  it.  All  that  is  foulest  in  the 
depths  of  society  and  the  darkest  lurking-places  of  the  human 
heart  would  be  stirred  to  infectious  activity.  Of  this  we  have  al- 
ready seen  premonitions.  The  evil  is  one  against  which  any  but 
the  most  careful  and  deliberate  legislation  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  It  increases  or  diminishes  with  changing  social  conditions, 
which  laws  can  not  control.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  dragged 
into  popular  assemblies  or  popular  newspapers.  Only  the  wisest 
and  best  of  both  sexes  are  fit  to  deal  with  it,  and  neither  can 
deal  with  it  alone.  It  is  too  complex,  and  presents  alternatives  too 
perplexing  and  too  grave,  not  to  require  the  most  calm  as  well  as 
most  earnest  deliberation.  The  hope  of  good  lies  in  organized  dis- 
cussion in  private,  carefully  maturing  measures  to  be  presented  in 
a  definite  form,  sustained  by  a  weight  of  character  free  from  every 
suspicion. 

In  reading  our  five  critics,  a  few  considerations  present  them- 
selves which  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  We  have  observed 
already  that  they  rarely  try  to  answer  the  reasons  we  have  given 
against  woman  suffrage.  In  fact,  they  pass  our  chief  positions 
by,  silent  and  on  tiptoe,  as  if  they  were  lairs  of  lynxes,  cata- 
mounts, wolverenes,  or  tiger-cats.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  brief 
remark  of  ours  on  which  they  pounce  in  concert,  with  cries  of  joy- 
ous triumph.  We  observed  that  the  right  to  vote  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  ability  to  fight ;  whereupon  rises  a  general  ac- 
claim of  reprobation,  and  our  views  are  denounced  as  obsolete, 
mediffival,  and  otherwise  reprehensible.  One  critic  feels  that  we 
are  led  astray  by  ^^that  imaginary  relation  between  two  circum- 
stances which  leads  the  incautious  thinker  to  link  them  together  as 
cause  and  effect."  Another  gives  us  some  really  curious  statistics, 
tending  to  show  that  the  professional  classes  have  less  bodily 
strength  than  the  laboring  classes,  and  that  clergymen,  in  particu- 
lar, are  weak  in  the  arm  of  flesh.  Interesting  as  these  statistics 
are,  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  the 
remarks  which  follow  on  the  hospital-work  of  women,  and  the 
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dangers  of  child-bearing,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  It 
is  singular  that  not  one  of  our  critics  appears  to  see  in  the  least  the 
bearings  of  the  proposition  they  denounce ;  whence  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  they  have  given  no  attention  to  the  practical  basis 
of  government.  They  may  answer  with  perfect  justice  that  they 
do  not  care  for  what  is  practical ;  yet  it  might  have  been  well  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  positions  of  the  opponent,  if  only  that  they 
might  condemn  him  with  knowledge  of  cause. 

The  human  race  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  the  combatant  and 
the  non-combatant,  and  these  parts  are  separated  by  the  line  of  sex. 
It  is  true  that  some  men  are  permanently  disabled  from  fighting, 
and  others  may  be  disabled  in  one  year  or  one  month,  and  fit  to 
bear  arms  in  the  next ;  but  the  general  fact  remains,  that  men  are 
the  fighting  half  of  humanity,  and  women  are  not.  Fundamental 
laws  are  made  in  reference  to  aggregates  of  persons,  and  not  to 
individual  exceptions  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  exact  a  surgeon's 
certificate  of  military  competency  from  every  voter  at  the  polls. 
It  is  enough  that  he  belongs  to  a  body  which,  as  a  whole,  can  and 
will  fight.  The  question  remains.  What  has  this  to  do  with  voting  ? 
It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  above  all  in  a  government 
purely  popular. 

Since  history  began  no  government  ever  sustained  itself  long 
unless  it  could  command  the  physical  force  of  the  nation  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  form  of  government  was  despotism,  constitutional 
monarchy,  or  democracy.  The  despot  controls  the  army  which 
compels  the  people  to  obey ;  the  king  and  parliament  control  the 
force  of  the  kingdom,  and  malcontents  dare  not  rise  in  insurrection 
till  they  think  they  have  drawn  away  an  equal  or  greater  share  of 
it.  Finally,  the  majority  in  a  democratic  republic  feels  secure  that 
its  enactments  will  take  effect,  because  the  defeated  minority,  even 
if  it  does  not  respect  law,  will  respect  a  force  greater  than  its  own. 
But  suppose  the  majority  to  consist  chiefly  of  women.  Then  legal- 
ity would  be  on  one  side  and  power  on  the  other.  The  majority 
would  have  the  law,  and  the  minority  the  courage  and  strength. 
Hence,  in  times  of  political  excitement,  when  passions  were  roused 
and  great  interests  were  at  stake,  the  majority,  that  is,  the  legal 
authority,  would  need  the  help  of  a  standing  army.  Without  such 
support  the  possession  of  the  suffrage  by  the  non-combatant  half 
of  the  nation  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  civil  discord. 
Once  in  our  history  a  minority  rose  against  the  majority,  in  the 
belief  that  it  could  outfight  it.    This  would  happen  often  if  the 
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minority,  as  in  the  supposed  case  of  woman  suffrage,  had  not  only 
the  belief  but  the  certainty  that  it  could  master  the  majority.  It 
may  not  be  creditable  to  human  nature  that  if  we  would  have  a 
stable  government  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  side  of  law ;  but  the  business  of  government  is  to  shape  itself 
to  the  actual  and  not  the  ideal  or  millennial  condition  of  mankind.. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  giving  of  the  suffrage  to  women 
would  tend  to  civil  discord.  In  the  politics  of  the  future,  the  pre- 
dominant if  not  the  engrossing  questions  will  be  to  all  appearance 
those  of  finance  and  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  From  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  as  well  as  other  causes,  women  in  gen- 
eral are  ignorant  of  these  matters,  and  not  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
them.  They  require  an  experience,  a  careful  attention,  a  delibera- 
tion and  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  freedom  from  passion,  so  rare 
that  at  the  best  their  political  treatment  is  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  If  these  qualities  are  rare  in  men,  they  are  still  more  so 
in  women,  and  feminine  instinct  will  not  in  the  present  case  supply 
their  place.  The  peculiar  danger  of  these  questions  is,  that  they 
raise  class  animosities,  and  tend  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich  and 
the  rich  against  the  pooir^  They  become  questions  of  social  antago- 
nism. Now,  most  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  observe  how  strong 
the  social  rivalries  and  animosities  of  women  are.  They  far  exceed 
those  of  men.  If,  in  the  strife  between  labor  and  capital,  which, 
without  great  self-restraint  on  both  sides,  is  likely  to  be  a  fierce 
one,  women  should  be  called  to  an  active  part,  the  effect  would  be 
like  throwing  pitch  and  resin  into  the  fire.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  poor  would  bring  into  the  contest  a  wrathful  jealousy 
and  hate  against  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  rich,  far  more 
vehement  than  the  corresponding  passions  in  their  husbands  and 
brothers. 

Another  bad  effect  of  extending  suffrage  to  women  would  be 
to  reduce  each  ballot  to  half  its  present  value.  The  value  of  each 
is  according  to  the  infiuence  it  carries  with  it ;  and  the  voter  who 
feels  his  share  of  influence  cut  down  one  half  is  apt  to  feel  his  in- 
terest in  the  discharge  of  political  duties  diminished  in  similar  pro- 
portion. A  closely  limited  male  suffrage  brings  nearly  every  voter 
to  the  polls  ;  under  a  universal  male  suffrage  many  fail  to  come, 
and  their  carelessness  would  redouble  if  the  suffrage  were  diluted 
again  by  admitting  all  the  women ;  or,  so  to  speak,  if  political 
stocks  were  watered  till  they  were  worth  just  one  half  to  each  stock- 
holder.   Then  the  office-seekers  and  their  tools  would  be  as  busy  as 
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ever  ;  while  disinterested  citizens  would  feel  it  hardly  worth  while 
to  contribute  their  diminished  mite  to  the  result  of  an  election. 
More  than  ever,  politics  would  become  a  game  of  the  mean  and  the 
grasping.  One  of  our  critics  thinks  that,  because  we  admit  that 
our  present  political  condition  is  bad,  we  ought  to  call  upon  women, 
high  and  low,  to  try  their  hands  in  it.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  bad 
is  no  reason  for  making  it  worse. 

This  last  remark  will  pass,  no  doubt,  as  an  effect  of  that  "  dis- 
trustful solicitude  "  which  one  of  our  critics  contrasts  with  the 
"more  manly  hopefulness  "  that  "  trusts  all  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity to  take  care  of  all  the  vice  of  the  community,"  the  moral 
being  that  indiscriminate  suffrage  should  be  given  to  women  with- 
out looking  too  closely  to  consequences.  But  has  the  virtue  of 
communities  always  taken  care  of  their  vice  ?  Has  not  the  world 
been  filled  with  triumphant  wrong ;  and  have  republics  and  de- 
mocracies never  fallen  into  anarchy  and  despotism  ?  What  makes 
and  saves  nations  is  not  the  blind  and  fatuitous  security  which  our 
friend  calls  "manly  hopefulness,"  an  imbecile  confidence  that  walks 
with  eyes  turned  to  the  clouds  till  it  finds  itself  sprawling  in  the 
mire.  That  faith  is  manly  which  can  see  as  well  as  dare,  not  that 
which  dares  because  it  can  not  see.  It  is  by  such  manhood  that 
liberties  are  won — ^by  watching,  forecast,  and  conflict,  through  year 
after  year  and  age  s^ter  age  ;  and  by  watching,  forecast,  and  striv- 
ing, they  must  be  preserved.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  weak- 
ness in  American  nature  than  that  sickly  notion  that  we  have  only 
to  believe,  and  let  things  take  their  course.  The  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity can  take  care  of  its  vice  if  it  will ;  but  it  can  not  do  so  by 
hope  alone,  repeating  in  silver  tones  that  all  is  well,  as  it  saUs  into 
the  darkness  of  the  future  without  compass,  or  chart,  or  an  eye  to 
the  peril  before  it.  This  is  not  manliness,  it  is  childish  folly.  The 
virtue  that  would  conquer  must  stand  in  arms,  always  vigilant^ 
always  bold,  yet  never  rash.  It  can  not  sit  with  hands  f olded, 
lulled  by  such  high-soimding  nonsense  as  our  friend  quotes  in  his 
closing  Unes. 

Our  critics  have  failed  to  see,  or  seeing  have  chosen  to  ignore, 
that  their  chief  reasons  and  ours  are  built  upon  foundations  totally 
different.  We  have  affirmed  that  their  foundation  is  unsound.  It 
was  for  them  to  prove  the  contrary.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  have 
only  repeated  what  they  and  their  fellow  suffragists  think  they  can 
never  say  too  often  about  principles,  rights,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    In  short,  they  have  neither  defended  their  own  base 
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of  argument  nor  attacked  ours.  Their  favorite  method  is  a  simple 
one.  Out  of  certain  utterances  of  past  times  they  evolye  ideas 
which  the  authors  of  those  utterances  never  meant  to  convey ;  then 
blow  these  ideas  to  their  utmost  inflation,  call  them  principles,  and 
demand  that  they  shall  be  universally  embodied  in  practice  whether 
for  good  or  evil. 

The  real  issue  is  this  :  Is  the  object  of  government  the  good  of 
the  governed,  or  is  it  not  ?  A  late  writer  on  woman  suffrage  says 
that  it  is  not.  According  to  her,  the  object  of  government  is  to 
give  his  or  her  rights  to  everybody.  Our  critics  do  not  venture 
either  on  this  flat  denial  or  this  brave  assertion,  but  only  hover 
about  them  with  longing  looks.  Virtually,  they  maintain  that  the 
object  of  government  is  the  realization  of  certain  ideas  or  theories. 
They  believe  in  principles,  and  so  do  we ;  they  believe  in  rights, 
and  so  do  we.  But,  as  the  sublime  may  pass  into  the  ridiculous, 
so  the  best  principles  may  be  transported  into  regions  of  folly  or 
diabolism.  There  are  minds  so  constituted  that  they  can  never 
stop  till  they  have  run  every  virtue  into  its  correlative  weakness 
or  vice.  Government  should  be  guided  by  principles ;  but  they 
should  be  sane  and  not  crazy,  sober  and  not  drunk.  They  should 
walk  on  solid  ground,  and  not  roam  the  clouds  hanging  to  a  bag  of 
gas. 

Bights  may  be  real  or  unreal.  Principles  may  be  true  or  false ; 
but  even  the  best  and  truest  can  not  safely  be  pushed  too  far,  or  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  principle  of  truth  itself  may  be  carried 
into  absurdity.  The  saying  is  old  that  truth  should  not  be  spoken 
at  all  times  ;  and  those  whom  a  sick  conscience  worries  into  habit- 
ual violation  of  the  maxim  are  imbeciles  and  nuisances.  Religion 
may  pass  into  morbid  enthusiasm  or  wild  fanaticism,  and  turn  from 
a  blessing  to  a  curse.  So  the  best  of  political  principles  must  be 
kept  within  bounds  of  reason,  or  they  will  work  mischief.  That 
greatest  and  most  difficult  of  sciences,  the  science  of  government, 
dealing  with  interests  so  delicate,  complicated,  and  antagonistic, 
becomes  a  perilous  guide  when  it  deserts  the  ways  of  temperance. 

Our  critics'  idea  of  government  is  not  practical,  but  utterly  un- 
practicaL  It  is  not  American,  but  French.  It  is  that  government 
of  abstractions  and  generalities  which,  as  we  once  said  before,  found 
its  realization  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  apostle  in  the  de- 
praved and  half -crazy  man  of  genius,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The 
French  had  an  excuse  for  their  frenzy  in  the  crushing  oppression 
they  had  just  flxmg  off  and  in  their  inexperience  of  freedom.    "We 
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have  no  excuse.  Since  the  nation  began  we  have  been  free,  and 
our  liberty  is  in  danger  from  nothing  but  its  own  excesses.  Since 
France  learned  to  subject  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  to  the  principles  of 
stable  freedom  embodied  in  the  parliamentary  government  of  Eng- 
land and  in  our  own  republicanism,  she  has  emerged  from  alternate 
tumult  and  despotism  to  enter  the  paths  of  hope  and  progress. 

The  government  of  abstractions  has  been  called,  sometimes  the 
a  priori^  and  sometimes  the  sentimental  method.  We  object  to 
this  last  term,  unless  it  is  carefully  defined.  Sentiments,  like  prin- 
ciples, enter  into  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  ; 
and  they  are  vital  to  both.  But  they  should  be  healthy,  and  not 
morbid ;  rational,  and  not  extravagant.  It  is  not  common  sense 
alone  that  makes  the  greatness  of  states ;  neither  is  it  sentiments 
and  principles  alone.  It  is  these  last  joined  with  reason,  reflection, 
and  moderation.  Through  this  union  it  is  that  one  small  island 
has  become  the  mighty  mother  of  nations ;  and  it  is  because  we 
ourselves,  her  greatest  offspring,  have  chosen  the  paths  of  Hampden, 
Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  not  those  of  Rousseau,  that  we  have 
passed  safe  through  every  danger,  and  become  the  wonder  and  de- 
spair of  despotism. 

Out  of  the  wholesome  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  staff  of  life 
itself,  the  perverse  chemistry  of  man  distills  delirious  vapors,  which, 
being  condensed  and  bottled,  exalt  his  brain  with  glorious  phanta- 
sies, and  then  leave  him  in  the  mud.  So  it  is  with  the  unhappy  suf- 
fragists. From  the  sober  words  of  our  ancestors  they  extract  the 
means  of  mental  inebriety.  Because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
gave  certain  reasons  to  emphasize  their  creed  that  America  should 
not  be  taxed  because  America  was  not  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  they  cry  out  that  we  must  fling  open  the  floodgates  to 
vaster  tides  of  ignorance  and  folly,  strengthen  the  evil  of  our  sys- 
tem and  weaken  the  good,  feed  old  abuses,  hatch  new  ones,  and 
expose  all  our  large  cities — we  speak  with  deliberate  conviction — 
to  the  risk  of  anarchy. 

We  have  replied  to  our  critics,  but  must  decline  further  debate. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  on  terms  of  adverse  discussion  with  women 
or  with  men  who  represent  them,  and  we  willingly  leave  them  the 
last  word  if  they  want  it.  Whatever  we  may  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  in  future  will  not  be  said  in  the  way  of  controversy. 

Francis  Parkman. 
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The  Catholic  states  of  Europe  refused  toleration  to  Protestants. 
England,  after  a  sharp  experience  of  Papal  intolerance,  retaliated 
on  the  Catholics,  chained  them  up  with  penal  laws,  and  so  left  them. 
The  great  Laplace,  speaking  on  the  subject  to  an  Englishman  not 
long  before  he  died,  said  :  "  You  have  got  the  Catholics  down  in 
your  country;  take  care  you  do  not  let  them  get  up  again."  Could 
England  have  thought  only  of  herself,  she  might  have  taken  the 
advice,  and  have  left  her  laws  unrepealed.  Had  she  done  so,  there 
would  have  been  no  Catholic  revivaL  Peers  would  not  have  gone 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  they  would  have  forfeited  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  eldest  sons  would  have  thought 
twice  before  taking  a  step  which  would  have  given  their  estates  to 
their  younger  brothers.  Even  the  clergy  and  the  fine  ladies  would 
have  hesitated,  if  conversion,  instead  of  being  a  mere  migration  from 
one  fashionable  community  to  another,  had  brought  penal  conse- 
quences with  it.  It  was  Lreland  which  forced  forward  Catholic 
emancipation.  We  had  to  choose  between  emancipation  and  rebel- 
lion. We  took  the  former  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  We 
dressed  it  up  in  fine  phrases,  as  if  we  regarded  it  as  a  tardy  act 
of  justice.  We  professed  unnecessary  penitence  for  our  fathers' 
bigotry,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  members  for  the  Ldsh  con- 
stituencies, became  a  power  in  the  state.  Their  bishops,  who 
in  the  days  of  oppression  had  been  modestly  grateful  when 
the  laws  against  them  were  allowed  to  sleep,  sprang  into  power 
and  political  consequence  with  their  army  of  Lish  voters  behind 
them.  The  chains  were  broken,  and  it  remained  to  see  how  they 
would  act. 
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Emancipation  was  the  work  of  the  English  Liberals,  and  as  such 
it  was  violently  resisted  by  the  old-fashioned  Tories  and  clergy. 
The  Tractarian  or  Anglo-Catholic  movement  in  the  English  Church 
began,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  indignation  of  the  Oxford 
divines  at  the  Emancipation  Act  itself,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
triumph  of  Latitudinarianism.  The  two  parties  were  working  to  a 
conmion  end  when  they  thought  themselves  most  opposed  to  one 
another.  Without  the  revival  of  Catholic  sentiment  among  Protes- 
tants, the  Irish  members  would  have  been  a  harmless  addition  to 
the  House  of  Conmions.  Without  the  constitutional  importance 
which  the  Catholics  obtained  by  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 
Cardinal  Manning  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  converted ;  and 
Cardinal  Newman  would  have  carried  with  him  into  obscurity 
but  a  few  nameless  personal  admirers.  Latitudinarians  and  High 
Churchmen  have  brought  about  a  result  between  them,  which  each 
least  expected ;  and  O'Connell's  Irish  tail  and  the  Oxford  theolo- 
gians together  have  created  the  singular  phenomenon  of  English 
polemical  TJltramontanism. 

There  is  an  agreeable  absurdity  in  the  combination.  Cardinal 
Newman  must  wonder  at  himself  when  he  receives  a  deputation  of 
leading  Irish  Catholics,  as  he  recalls  the  feelings  with  which  he  re- 
members that  he  once  regarded  them ;  but  it  is  another  illustration 
of  the  fatality  which  has  attended  all  our  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
Irish  to  their  connection  with  us.  Every  step  which  we  take  widens 
the  rift  which  divides  us.  Every  blunder  returns  upon  ourselves  in 
some  unforeseen  and  dangerous  form.  It  is  proverbiaUy  foolish  to 
cry  over  spilled  milk ;  and,  if  England  had  clearly  abandoned  her 
old  traditionary  policy  toward  Ireland,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
bury  the  recollection  of  it.  There  has  been  one  common  principle, 
however,  which  has  governed  English  dealing  with  that  unlucky 
island  from  the  first.  It  has  not  been  abandoned;  there  is  no 
thought  of  abandoning  it ;  and  this,  it  is  at  least  possible,  may  lie 
at  the  root  of  our  failures.  We  have  insisted  that  Ireland  shall 
share  the  same  institutions  which  we  have  found  to  answer  for  our- 
selves ;  we  have  concluded  that  whatever  is  good  for  us  must  be 
good  wherever  it  is  applied;  we  have  steadily  fought  from  the 
beginning  against  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  sameness  of  the  result,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
present  moment. 

Before  the  Conquest,  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  independent  of 
the  Holy  See.    The  Irish  prelates  admitted  the  primacy  of  the 
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Pope,  but  the  Pope  was  only^>nmi/5  inter  pares.  The  Irish  people 
paid  no  Peter's  pence  to  him,  and  his  bulls  carried  ;io  authority 
among  them.  Henry  11.  bought  his  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  h  Becket  by  forcing  Ireland  into  the  general  European  sys- 
tem. Whether  the  effect  has  been  to  bring  England  and  Irehmd 
together,  history  can  telL 

As  with  religion  so  with  social  organization.  The  Irish  were 
ruled  by  their  own  kings  and  chiefs,  the  natural  heads  of  the  septs 
and  clans,  under  laws  which  suited  their  habits.  On  the  Conquest 
the  invaders  necessarily  took  the  government  upon  themselves. 
But  they 'Substituted  the  Norman  feudal  system  for  the  Irish  tribal 
system,  and  the  feudal  system  would  not  work  in  Ireland.  The 
feudal  lords  had  no  mercenary  army  to  enforce  submission  with. 
They  could  maintain  themselves  only  through  the  loyalty  of  their 
Irish  retainers.  To  secure  that  loyalty  they  were  forced  to  humor 
Irish  prejudice  and  to  adopt  Irish  customs,  and  thus  their  rule 
lost  its  English  character.  They  became,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
chiefs  like  the  native  chiefs  ;  and,  instead  of  Anglicizing  the  Celts, 
they  grew  into  Celts  themselves  of  a  stronger  and  harder  type. 
The  main  effect  which  was  produced  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Fitz- 
urses,  the  Eustaces,  and  the  great  barons  of  the  Pale,  was  to  rivet 
the  links  which  bound  Ireland  to  Rome.  The  old  cathedrals  and 
abbeys,  to  which  the  Celtic  peasantry  in  later  ages  have  been  so 
passionately  attached,  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  who  were  Roman  to  the  heart. 

In  England  the  Roman  yoke  became  gradually  intolerable. 
Under  Henry  VIH.  the  English  Parliament  broke  with  it,  and 
Ireland  was  required  to  break  with  it  also.  Religion  was  changed 
next.  The  Irish  peasantry  might  possibly  have  become  Calvinist : 
Calvinism  suited  the  Celtic  nature.  It  was  bom  in  France  ;  it  was 
bred  in  Switzerland ;  it  was  adopted  by  Scotland ;  the  Highlanders 
accepted  it  at  last ;  and  the  Welsh,  if  they  are  not  Calvinists,  are 
Protestants  of  an  extremely  emotional  type.  The  Celtic  nature 
requires  something  which  is  intense,  real,  and  passionate.  If  any 
phase  of  the  Reformed  faith  could  have  taken  root  in  Ireland,  it 
would  have  been  of  the  kind  which  suited  Wales  or  Scotland.  But 
Calvinism  would  not  do  for  England.  England  required  something 
which  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  but  a  hybrid  which  was 
both  and  neither;  and  what  she  chose  for  herself  she  insisted 
that  Ireland  should  share  with  her.  The  Irish  rebelled  again  and 
again ;  whole  provinces  were  depopulated ;  the  churches  fell  ta 
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ruins ;  the  miserable  people  perished  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
To  no  purpose.  The  Anglican  Church  was  to  be  the  Church  of 
Ireland — that,  and  nothing  else.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Irelaad 
was  not  only  to  submit,  but  she  was  to  seem  to  submit  of  her  own 
will.  The  English  princes  did  not  like  to  act  as  despots.  They 
were  constitutional  sovereigns,  who  ruled  with  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  their  subjects.  As  England  had  a  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  her,  so  Ireland  must  have  a  Parliament.  She  must 
not  only  have  laws  imposed  upon  her  which  she  hated,  but  she  her- 
self must  seem  to  approve  of  them  by  her  own  peers  and  burgesses, 
if  only  to  keep  up  appearances  before  the  world. 

Of  all  English  institutions  a  Parliament  was  the  least  suitable 
to  Ireland  ;  the  last  which,  if  left  independent,  Ireland  would  have 
established  or  maintained  for  herself.  It  could  exist  only  on  condi- 
tion of  being  tied  fast  with  Poynings  Acts,  and  choked  with  con- 
stitutional gags.  But  the  strait-waistcoat  was  fixed  upon  her  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  would 
move  easily  under  it  in  time.  She  did  not  move  easily  under  it. 
No  sooner  was  England  herself  in  difficulties  in  1641,  than  another 
bloody  and  desperate  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland.  Patrician 
and  peasant,  Norman  noble  and  Irish  chief,  combined  in  one  su- 
preme effort  to  drive  the  English  out.  They  fought  desperately, 
and  for  seven  years  they  had  the  country  to  themselves.  Then 
Oliver  CromweU  came  among  them,  and  all  was  over.  The  people 
were  crushed ;  the  land  was  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the 
Puritan  regiments ;  Popery  was  proscribed ;  the  Anglican  Via 
Media,  with  its  Liturgy  and  bishops,  was  abolished,  and  Puritan 
ministers  were  sent  in  their  places.  The  Parliament  was  ended, 
and  a  few  Irish  constituencies  were  allowed  to  send  representatives 
to  London.  Oliver's  hand  was  hard,  but  there  was  no  hypocrisy 
about  him.  Clear  action  was  for  once  taken  on  the  real  facts  of 
the  situation.  The  Irish  were  a  conquered  people,  and  were  treated 
as  a  conquered  people. 

Nature  always  responds  favorably  to  complete  sincerity.  While 
Cromwell  lived  the  Puritan  colony  in  Ireland  throve.  The  Celts 
ceased  to  struggle  with  the  inevitable.  Two  generations  of  the 
iron  hand,  and  the  Irish  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Highlanders.  Popery  would  have  disappeared  for 
ever,  and,  the  irreconcilable  element  once  removed,  the  two  na- 
tions would  at  last  have  become  one. 

It  was  not  to  be.    The  Restoration  came,  and  all  was  once  more 
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confusion.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  set  up  again  ;  the  bishops 
were  set  up  again.  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  to  be  forced  into  con- 
formity, and  to  escape  they  sold  their  estates  and  went  away.  The 
Stuart  sympathizers  were  Catholics,  so  Romanism  was  again  to 
be  tolerated.  The  old  owners  demanded  back  their  lands.  Part  of 
them  they  got ;  the  whole  they  hoped  to  get.  The  reaction  in 
England  was  checked  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  Irish  Catho- 
lics made  another  fight  for  it,  to  be  once  more  beaten ;  and  then,  if 
ever,  the  English  had  a  final  chance  of  redeeming  their  accumulated 
errors.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  repeated  every  one  of  their  errors 
in  a  grosser  form.  They  did  no  one  thing  that  they  ought  to  have 
done ;  they  left  nothing  undone  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 
They  had  now  resolved  to  have  done  with  Romanism  at  home,  and 
they  stifled  it  down  with  penal  laws.  They  extended  their  penal  laws 
to  Ireland,  but  they  allowed  them  to  be  executed  only  far  enough 
to  exasperate,  while  the  creed  which  they  were  designed  to  extin- 
guish intensified  its  hold.  Persecution  may  succeed  if  it  is  thorough- 
going. It  is  the  wildest  of  follies  if  the  hand  is  lifted  only  to  show 
that  it  can  not  or  will  not  strike.  Ireland  was  poor  and  miserable. 
The  English  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  English  connection 
meant  at  least  material  prosperity.  They  deliberately  determined, 
on  the  contrary,  to  keep  Ireland  poor  and  miserable  as  the  readi- 
est means  of  preventing  it  from  being  troublesome.  They  de- 
stroyed Irish  trade  and  shipping  by  navigation  laws.  They  extin- 
guished Irish  manufactures  by  differential  duties.  They  laid  dis- 
abilities even  on  its  wretched  agriculture,  for  fear  that  Irish  impor- 
tations might  injure  the  English  farmer.  The  best  hope  of  really 
uniting  the  two  countries  was  to  make  Ireland  Protestant  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  encourage  Protestants  of  all  kinds  to 
settle  there.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Establishment  hated  Protestant 
Dissenters  worse  than  it  hated  Catholics.  The  Anglo-Irish  prelates 
and  gentry  disliked  Presbyterians  because  they  were  republicans, 
and  disbelieved  in  Episcopacy.  England  did  not  care  to  protect 
them,  because  a  vigorous  Protestant  Presbyterian  element  in  the 
country  might  make  it  less  easy  to  maintain  a  legislation  thus  de- 
structive to  industry.  Therefore  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were 
driven  in  thousands  to  America,  where  they  revenged  themselves  in 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  Irish  Parliament  ought  to  have 
been  suppressed,  and  Cromwell's  Union  should  have  been  revived. 
But  the  English  members  were  unwilling  to  admit  Irish  representa- 
tives among  them  who  might  be  noisy  over  their  grievances.    The 
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Irish  Parliament,  therefore,  went  on  as  before,  consisting  only  of 
Protestants,  and  representing  only  Protestants — the  very  worst  con- 
ceiyable  institution  for  the  goyemment  of  a  conquered  people.  It 
oppressed  the  poor  peasantry  as  it  pleased.  It  was  prevented  from 
being  troublesome  to  England  by  systematic  corruption. 

But,  of  all  the  fatal  gifts  which  we  bestowed  on  our  unhappy 
possession,  was  the  English  system  of  owning  land.  Land,  prop- 
erly speaking,  can  not  be  owned  by  any  man.  It  belongs  to  aU  the 
human  race.  Laws  have  to  be  made  to  secure  the  profits  of  their 
industry  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  but,  the  private  property  of  this 
or  that  person  which  he  is  entitled  to  deal  with  as  he  pleases,  land 
never  ought  to  be  and  never  strictly  is.  In  Ireland,  as  in  all  primi- 
tive civilizations,  the  soil  was  divided  among  the  tribes.  Each  tribe 
collectively  owned  its  own  district.  Under  the  feudal  system  the 
proprietor  was  the  crown  as  representing  the  nation ;  while  the  sub- 
ordinate tenures  were  held  with  duties  attached  to  them,  and  were 
liable  on  non-fulfillment  to  forfeiture.  In  England  the  burden  of  de- 
fense was  on  the  land.  Every  gentleman  according  to  his  estate  was 
bound  to  bring  so  many  men  into  the  field,  properly  armed  and  ac- 
coutred. When  a  standing  army  was  substituted  for  the  old  levies, 
the  country  squires  served  as  unpaid  magistrates  on  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  The  country-squire  system  was  in  fact  a  development 
of  the  feudal  system,  and,  as  we  gave  the  feudal  system  to  Ireland, 
so  we  tried  long  and  earnestly  to  give  them  our  land-owners!  The 
intention,  doubtless,  was  as  good  as  possible  in  both  cases,  but  we  had 
taken  no  trouble  to  understand  Ireland,  and  we  f  aUed  as  completely 
as  before.  The  duties  attached  to  landed  property  died  away  or 
were  forgotten  ;  the  ownership  only  remained.  The  people,  retain* 
ing  their  tribal  traditions,  believed  that  they  had  rights  upon  the 
land  on  which  they  lived.  The  owner  believed  that  there  were 
no  rights  but  his  own.  In  England  the  rights  of  landlords  have 
similarly  survived  their  duties,  but  they  have  been  modified  by  cus- 
tom and  public  opinion.  In  Ireland  the  proprietor  was  an  alien, 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  residents  upon  his  estates  in  his  hands  and 
at  his  mercy.  He  was  divided  from  them  in  creed  and  language ; 
he  despised  them  as  of  an  inferior  race,  and  he  acknowledged  no 
interest  in  common  with  them.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  trample 
on  them  and  make  them  his  slaves,  he  would  have  cared  for  them, 
perhaps,  as  he  cared  for  his  horses.  But  their  persons  were  free 
while  their  farms  and  houses  were  his,  and  thus  his  only  object 
was  to  wring  out  of  them  the  last  penny  which  they  could  pay, 
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leaving  them  and  their  children  to  a  life  scarcely  raised  above  the 
level  of  their  own  pigs. 

Even  under  these  hard  conditions  the  country  made  some  prog- 
ress. The  Presbyterian  colony  in  the  north  survived  its.  ill  usage. 
It  was  weakened  but  not  extirpated.  There  was  a  brave  spirit  in 
many  of  the  gentry  which  bore  them  up  against  their  difficulties. 
The  Celt  was  broken  down  and  submissive.  Some  degree  of  Eng- 
lish law  and  English  order  was  established.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century — the  very  time  on  which 
modem  Liberals  look  back  with  greatest  shame — ^Voltaire  describes 
Ireland  as  well  governed  and  as  beginning  to  be  prosperous.  Eng- 
land, unhappily,  was  determined  that  Ireland  should  not  be  pros- 
perous. She  persisted  in  her  injustice  till  she  drove  the  Protestant 
colonists  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Celts  against  her.  As  the 
Norman-Irish  barons  before  the  Reformation,  so  the  country  gentle- 
men of  a  hundred  years  ago,  became  as  hostile  to  England  as  the 
Celts  themselves.  The  tyranny  which  forced  America  into  revolt 
was  forcing  Ireland  also  along  the  same  course,  and  the  Parliament 
in  College  Green  became  the  center  of  the  national  resistance  and 
resentment.  Both  races,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  combined  to  de- 
mand justice,  and  England,  embarrassed  by  a  war  with  France  and 
the  war  with  America,  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  laws  which 
had  ruined  the  trade  of  Ireland  were  repealed.  The  laws  against 
the  Catholics  were  relaxed  also.  Then  it  was  hoped  that  all  would 
go  well.  But  it  was  too  late.  Concessions  made  xmgraciously  never 
conciliate,  and  encourage  only  larger  demands.  The  Irish  Celts 
hated  England.  They  had  sdways  hated  her.  They  were  now 
ceasing  to  fear  her,  and  believed  once  more  thai  they  could  shake 
off  the  yoke.  The  alliance  between  Irish  Protestant  and  Irish  Cath- 
olic was  a  passing  illusion.  Again  there  was  a  rebellion  ;  again  it 
was  bloodily  repressed,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  was  brought  to  an 
end. 

Once  more  it  was  proved  that  Ireland  could  not  free  herself,  and 
that  for  good  or  evil  she  must  remain  attached  to  England.  Then 
at  last  it  might  have  been  expected  that  England  would  have  re- 
flected seriously  as  to  the  causes  of  her  long  failures,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  amend  them.  Every  plan  had  been  tried  but  one — cru- 
elty and  gentleness,  tolerance  and  intolerance,  Church-of -England- 
ism  and  Parliament.  One  course  only  had  been  left  untried,  a  firm 
and  just  government.  Since  the  country  could  not  be  free  from  the 
English  connection,  England  was  bound  in  honor  and  duty  to  see 
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that  at  least  justice  was  administered  there  alike  to  high  and  low, 
and  this  had  never  been  done  or  tried  to  be  done  save  for  a  few 
years  under  the  Protectorate  of  CromwelL  To  this,  after  the  Act 
of  Union,  English  statesmen  ought  to  have  addressed  themselves. 
But  again  it  was  precisely  this  which  was  left  unattempted.  They 
saw  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  the  past.  They  "vdshed  to  do 
better  for  the  future.  But  justice  was  troublesome.  It  could  not 
be  done  without  offending  prejudices,  without  sacrificing  Parliamen- 
tary support,  and  invading  perhaps  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Ireland  could  not  be  provided  with  a  just  government,  but  the 
Catholic  disabilities  could  be  taken  away.  The  Irish  people  could 
be  given  votes.  They  should  have  a  share  in  the  extended  liberties 
which  the  English  people  had  obtained  for  themselves.  Then  every 
complaint  must  end.  Then  they  would  share  to  the  full  the  bless- 
ings and  advantages  of  the  best  Constitution  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  They  would  learn  to  appreciate  the  gift  and  bless  the 
hand  by  which  it  was  bestowed.  Alas  !  it  was  not  the  want  of  the 
franchise,  it  was  not  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  that 
had  caused  the  misery  of  Ireland.  Catholic  emancipation  could 
not  drain  the  bogs,  build  houses,  plow  and  plant  the  soil,  teach  the 
owners  of  it  wisdom,  and  the  peasants  who  dwelt  upon  it  industry, 
put  down  beggary  and  assassination,  punish  landlords  who  robbed 
their  tenants,  or  tenants  who  shot  their  landlords.  It  gave  social 
consequence  to  Popery.  It  gave  the  priests  political  power,  and  in 
giving  them  power  restored  to  their  creed  its  respectability  and  im- 
portance.  But  to  the  Irish  peasant  it  was  giving  a  stone  for  bread, 
and  for  fish  a  scorpion.  It  mocked  them  with  hopes  which  it  could 
not  realize.  They  could  send  their  representatives  to  Westminster, 
but  only  to  be  outvoted  by  their  old  enemies.  The  land  of  their 
fathers  still  belonged  to  the  stranger.  The  soil  out  of  which  they 
supported  themselves  was  not  theirs.  The  Saxon  could  turn  them 
adrift  upon  the  world  at  any  moment  that  pleased  him.  The  chasm 
which  divided  landlord  and  tenant  became  wider  than  before,  and 
the  discontent  more  deep,  as  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  to  get  rid  of  the 
intruder  altogether  still  were  disappointed.  To  tell  a  people  that 
they  are  conquered,  and  must  submit  to  a  power  stronger  than 
themselves,  may  be  harsh,  but  if  it  be  true  it  can  be  endured,  and  it 
can  be  endured  easily  if  the  conqueror's  rule  is  practically  benefi- 
cent. To  tell  a  people  that  they  are  free  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  but  to  leave  them  in  such  a  condition  that  they  must  use 
their  freedom  as  others  please,  is  a  mockery  and  an  insult.    Free- 
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dom  to  Ireland  means  the  land  to  themselves,  and  a  government  of 
their  own  ohoosing.  Freedom  in  that  sense  England  can  not  and 
will  not  allow  to  Ireland.  That  is  the  hard  fact,  and  thus  every 
step  in  the  way  of  concession  has  but  led  to  deeper  disaffection,  as 
it  has  strengthened  the  power  of  resistance. 

Public  opinion  refused  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  We  had 
given  Ireland  political  reform,  and  political  reform,  we  flattered 
ourselves,  would  do  its  work  in  time.  The  first  catastrophe  which 
broke  upon  us  after  emancipation  was  the  potato-famine.  Before 
English  rule  had  established  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  policeman, 
the  numbers  of  the  Celtic  race  were  kept  down  by  internal  wars  and 
feuds,  and  want  of  food.  The  Irish  annals  are  a  monotonous  record 
of  fights  among  the  O's  and  the  Mac's  ;  of  farmsteads  burned,  and 
cattle  carried  off  as  spoil.  Under  such  conditions,  settled  industry 
was  impossible.  Com  could  not  be  grown.  The  people  lived  like 
wild  animals,  upon  meat  and  grass  ;  and  in  Spenser's  time  the  Celtic 
population  scarcely  amounted  to  half  a  million.  English  rule  at 
least  enforced  a  kind  of  peace.  The  chiefs  could  no  longer  openly 
make  war  on  one  another.  The  potato  lent  its  fatal  help — the  po- 
tato and  heedless  landlords,  who  attended  to  nothing  so  long  as 
their  rents  were  paid.  Thus  in  1846  the  half  million  had  grown  to 
nine  millions,  seven  of  which  were  absolutely  dependent  on  a  single 
miserable  root.  The  root  failed :  the  whole  island  was  smitten ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  starved  to  death.  Millions  fied  across 
the  Atlantic  to  found  a  new  Irish  nation  in  hospitable  America.  In 
a  state  of  misery,  human  beings  are  generally  unreasonable  ;  and 
the  Irish  were  never  distinguished  for  drawing  accurate  conclusions. 
All  that  they  were  suffering  was  laid  at  England's  door;  and,  indeed, 
in  a  sense,  with  justice  ;  for  except  for  us  they  would  never  have 
been  alive  to  suffer.  And,  if  we  had  been  more  faithful  in  our  stew- 
ardship, Ireland  would  have  been  as  wealthy  and  prosperous  as  the 
sister  island,  and  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  potato-blight.  We  did  what 
we  could  :  we  subscribed  money ;  we  laid  a  poor  law  on  the  land. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  emigrants  went  away  with  rage  in 
their  hearts,  and  a  longing  hope  of  revenge  hereafter  with  Amer- 
ica's help.  Those  who  staid,  again  talked  rebellion,  shot  landlords, 
and  gathered  pikes  and  rifles.  The  United  Irelanders  of  1798  re- 
vived in  Fenian  lodges  ;  and,  from  the  time  of  the  famine,  dates  a 
spirit  of  settled,  sullen  hostility  to  England,  and  everything  Eng- 
lish, more  profound  and  more  organized  than  any  which  has  been 
known  for  the  century.    Those  who  know  Ireland  well,  have  seen 
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the  change  in  the  temperament  of  the  people.  The  light-hearted* 
ness,  the  wit,  the  humor,  have  disappeared.  In  the  few  instanoes 
where  the  Protestant  landlords  had  resided  on  their  estates,  and  had 
taken  an  interest  in  their  tenants,  difference  of  religion  had  not  pre- 
vented a  kindly  feeling  growing  up  toward  them.  The  Celtic  peas- 
ant is  instinctively  loyal  to  the  chief  who  is  visibly  set  over  him;  and 
in  default  of  a  chief  of  his  own  blood  he  had,  within  limits,  looked 
up  to  the  stranger  who  was  in  his  place.  All  this  is  gone  now. 
The  one  desire  is  to  shake  the  landlord  from  off  the  soil,  and 
break  if  possible  the  English  connection.  They  hated  it  from  the 
first ;  we  have  done  nothing  to  make  them  cease  to  hate  it,  and 
we  have  done  too  much  to  justify  their  detestation.  We  acknowl- 
edge our  sins,  but  we  do  not  amend  them.  Our  only  remedy  is  to 
pour  oil  into  the  fire,  to  break  the  cords  with  which  we  had  tied 
them  down,  while  we  remain  determined  as  ever  to  refuse  them 
the  one  concession  for  which  liberty  is  valuable  to  them.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  sanctified  the  Irish  cause.  It  has  made  pa- 
triotism respectable.  It  has  given  the  peasantry  the  sympathy  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Without  their  religion  they  would  have  yielded 
long  ago.  In  the  dream  that  we  can  detach  the  Catholic  Church 
from  the  popular  cause,  we  weaken  the  Protestant  garrison  which 
our  fathers  established  at  so  desperate  a  cost.  We  disestablish 
our  darling  Anglo-Irish  Church.  We  paralyze  the  power  of  the 
landlords.  We  surrender  our  control  over  education.  We  leave 
the  bishops  and  clergy  to  train  the  children  in  principles  and  in  an 
interpretation  of  history  which  are  certain  to  intensify  their  dis- 
like of  us.  It  is  true  that  the  Established  Church  had  been  a 
mistake  and  a  misfortune  from  the  first.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
made  it  worse  than  it  need  have  been,  by  appointing  scandalous  per> 
sons  to  the  Irish  sees.  It  is  true  that  our  English  land  system  was 
nnsuited  to  Ireland,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced 
into  it.  But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  leave  the  tenantry  in  the 
power  of  a  set  of  land-owners  who  could  never  have  done  their  duty 
properly,  and  from  change  of  circumstances  could  now  no  longer  do 
it  at  alL  In  another  age,  and  under  other  habits  of  mind,  the  Church 
would  have  been  made  a  real  church,  and  authority  would  have 
been  established  in  a  just  and  tolerable  shape.  High  statesmanship 
is  impossible  now.  Our  only  expedient  is  to  abolish  authority  al- 
together, and  to  pass  the  power  over  to  the  people  themselves ;  and 
then  we  are  surprised  that  they  are  still  dissatisfied,  and  we  ask 
with  open  eyes  what  they  can  want  more.    What  can  they  want 
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more  ?  They  want  the  lands  again  which,  by  yielding  the  points 
for  which  they  fought,  they  forfeited  for  a  rebellion  which  we  now 
allow  to  have  been  legitimate.  They  want  their  country.  They 
want  to  be  rid  of  the  chain  which  binds  them  to  a  union  which 
they  detest  and  have  too  much  reason  to  detest.  As  hopeless  is  the 
dream  that  by  any  concession  which  we  can  make  we  can  really  con- 
ciliate the  Roman  hierarchy.  They  will  take  what  we  give  them, 
but  they  will  not  thank  us  for  it.  To  the  Roman  Church  belongs, 
in  their  own  conception  of  what  is  their  due,  not  Ireland  only,  but 
England  also.  The  small  installments  of  justice  which  have  been 
wrung  from  us,  they  do  not  owe  to  our  repentance  but  to  our  fears. 
The  one  weapon  in  their  hands  is  the  popular  agitation  which 
threatens  to  turn  into  rebellion.  They  will  not  let  the  flame  blaze 
out,  but  never  will  they  seriously  try  to  extinguish  it  altogether  till 
a  Roman  Catholic  Primate  is  again  installed  at  Canterbury  ;  then, 
perhaps,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  interest  of  the  Church  cease  to 
be  identical  with  patriotism.  Not  till  then  will  the  old  allies  bo 
divided,  and  the  priest  be  found  on  the  English  side. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  English  army  and  navy  were  filled  with 
Irish  recruits.  Half  our  victories  were  won  by  Irish  peasants. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  oppression,  when  the  Irish  knew  that  Eng- 
land was  their  master,  and  respected  us  for  not  being  afraid  to  say 
so.  All  is  changed  now.  Few  and  half-hearted  are  the  "boys "  at 
the  present  day  whom  the  sergeant's  shilling  can  tempt  at  Cork 
or  Mallow.  Those  who  would  once  have  enlisted  under  the  English 
flag  are  now  in  New  York  and  Boston,  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
forming  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Catholic  army  which  is  to  conquer 
the  United  States.  They  have  carried  the  war,  too,  into  our  English 
and  Scotch  cities.  As  they  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  so 
they  have  emigrated  to  us.  They  have  gone  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, to  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  to  Leeds  and  Bristol,  to  earn 
our  wages  and  to  share  our  suffrage.  In  forty  English  constituencies 
the  Home  Rule  League  boasts  that  the  Irish  vote  will  govern  the 
return.  When  parties  are  nearly  balanced  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Irish  members  will  decide  whether  Liberal  or  Tory 
is  to  hold  the  reins,  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  virtue  of  neither 
party  will  stand  the  triaL  It  is  on  the  cards  that  they  may  make 
constitutional  government  impossible,  or,  if  we  wish  to  save  it,  may 
force  us  to  let  Ireland  go. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  Ireland  itself  we  are  doing  anything 
to  entitle  us  to  keep  a  hold  upon  it.    No  government  has  a  right  to 
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exist  which  will  not  at  least  try  to  protect  life  and  to  keep  order. 
Crimes  enough  have  been  committed  in  Ireland  ever  since  we  haye 
been  connected  with  it,  but  we  have  at  least  endeavored  to  pnnish 
them.  Two  instances  have  happened  within  the  last  few  years  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  we  had  abandoned  even  these  rudimen- 
tary elements  of  our  business  there. 

The  first  was  the  murder  of  a  detective  policeman  named  Talbot. 
When  so  much  inflammable  matter  is  lying  about,  the  authorities  in 
Dublin  Castle  are  driven  to  use  the  services  of  men  who  can  dis- 
guise themselves  outwardly  and  inwardly ;  who  can  assume  the 
character  and  win  the  confidence  of  those  whose  secrets  they  wish 
to  discover.  It  may  be  wrong  to  employ  persons  of  this  kind,  but 
every  civilized  government  does  employ  them  and  must  employ 
them.  The  detective  police  are  a  body  without  whose  assistance 
modem  felons  would  have  us  at  their  mercy.  Talbot's  businefls 
lay  not  among  felons  but  among  political  conspirators.  Political 
conspiracy  is  held  in  these  days  to  be  more  respectable  than  murder 
and  burglary,  and  to  deserve  more  honorable  treatment.  We  still  ad- 
mit,  however,  that  too  ardent  patriots  may  be  lawfully  hanged,  and 
if  they  may  be  hanged  it  is  hard  to  see  why  necessary  means  may 
not  be  used  to  detect  and  convict  them.  Talbot  had  been  eminently 
successful.  The  Castle  had  no  better  servant  belonging  to  it.  His 
disguises  were  impenetrable,  his  power  of  acting  unsurpassed.  The 
Fenians  had  seen  their  most  private  counsels  betrayed  at  the  critical 
moment,  lodges  were  broken  up,  the  most  carefully  laid  plots  were 
anticipated.  They  discovered,  at  length,  that  the  traitor  was  a  police- 
officer,  and  in  the  open  day,  in  the  most  frequented  street  in  Dublin, 
a  patriot  named  Kelly  walked  up  to  Talbot  and  shot  him  through 
the  neck.  He  lingered  till  the  next  day  and  then  died.  The  assas- 
sin was  caught  red-handed,  and  was  tried.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  had  fired  the  bullet.  The  defense  was  that 
the  death  had  not  been  caused  by  the  wound,  but  by  the  unskillful 
treatment  of  the  surgeon.  The  plea  was  allowed.  The  wives  of 
the  twelve  jurymen  received  widows'  caps  by  the  post,  intimating 
the  fate  that  awaited  their  husbands  if  they  dared  to  sacrifice  an 
Irish  patriot,  and  Kelly  was  acquitted.  He  was  tried  afterward  for 
wounding  another  man  who  had  been  active  in  his  arrest,  and  for 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  a  few  years'  penal  servitude.  But  for  the 
murder  of  Talbot  he  was  not  punished  at  all.  Irish  opinion  justi- 
fied the  verdict.  The  policeman  was  held  to  have  deserved  his  fate, 
and  Kelly  to  have  done  good  service  in  killing  him.    And  to  this 
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conclusion  the  Goyemment  submitted.  Ireland  was  to  be  ruled  ac- 
cording to  Irish  ideas,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  authorities 
at  the  Castle  seemed  unconscious  that,  in  allowing  an  officer  to  be 
sacrificed  with  impunity  for  doing  too  well  and  faithfully  the  duty 
on  which  they  had  employed  him,  they  had  themselves  practically 
abdicated.  Loyalty  for  the  English  administration  there  had  long 
been  none,  and  respect  perhaps  as  little.  But  a  goyemment  which 
permits  itself  to  be  laughed  at  and  set  aside  by  the  extemporized 
justice  of  popular  disaffection  has  forfeited  its  right  to  exist.  It  is 
not  only  useless,  but  mischieyous.  It  teaches  the  most  fatal  of  all 
lessons,  that  the  law  may  be  broken  with  impunity.  It  is  simply 
an  enthronement  of  anarchy.  The  public  opinion  which  acquitted 
Kelly  was  a  defiance  of  English  goyemment,  an  open  declaration 
that,  if  law  was  to  be  obeyed  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  such  a  law 
as  Ireland  approved,  and  no  other.  The  union  is  maintained  by 
force.  That  is  the  fact,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  the  fact.  11 
England  had  really  wished  to  "  reconcDe  "  Ireland,  she  would  have 
informed  the  Irish  patriots  that,  jury  or  no  jury,  murder  should  not 
go  unpunished.  An  act  of  Parliament  shoidd  have  been  carried  on 
the  spot  by  the  consent  of  both  the  political  parties  in  it,  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  London  and  try  and  hang  him  there  ;  and  one  emphatic 
act  of  this  kind  would  have  done  more  to  put  an  end  to  Irish  disloy- 
alty than  all  the  Papist  relief  acts  which  have  been  passed  for  a 
century.  Believe  the  Papists  if  it  be  necessary.  The  time  may  be 
past  when  men  can  be  fitly  disqualified  for  their  religious  opinions, 
but  a  government  which  confesses  its  inability  to  punish  assassina- 
tion is  a  mockery  and  an  abomination,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  to 
an  end  the  better  for  England  and  for  Ireland  both. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Lord  Leitrim,  who  was  shot  last  year 
near  his  own  door,  in  Donegal.  Lord  Leitrim  was  called  a  hard 
landlord.  His  estates  lay  in  the  most  lawless  part  of  the  island,  and 
he  retained  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  the 
power  which  the  law  gave  him  to  clear  off  persons  whom  he  knew 
to  be  dangerous.  In  money  transactions  with  his  tenants  he  was 
just  and  even  generous.  When  he  evicted  a  man  from  a  farm,  he 
gave  him  the  full  compensation  which  the  law  prescribed,  but  go  the 
man  must  if  Lord  Leitrim  did  not  choose  that  he  should  remain.  In 
these  high-handed  proceedings  he  was  certainly  imprudent,  and  per- 
haps he  was  needlessly  harsh.  He  was  guilty  of  the  anachronism 
of  trying  to  carry  out  in  a  changed  time  the  policy  for  which  the 
English  landlords  were  imposed  upon  the  country.    He,  for  his  part, 
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in  such  part  of  Ireland  as  had  fallen  to  him  to  administer^  wa8 
determined  to  crush  oat  Irish  disaffection.  He  did  not  reside  him- 
self in  secnrity  in  England  and  send  his  perilous  orders  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  his  agents.  He  was  a  brave  old  man,  and  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Ids  property  as  careless  of  danger  as  a  soldier  on  a  oampaigii. 
He  was  threatened  often,  but  he  went  on  upon  his  way,  till  at  length 
he  was  killed  on  the  road  at  a  short  distance  from  his  honse. 
There  was  probably  not  a  person  in  the  neighborhood,  not  a  servant^ 
even,  in  his  own  family,  who  did  not  perfectly  well  know  the  hand 
that  had  fired  the  shot,  but  no  one  would  give  evidence.  Man  or 
woman  who  had  come  forward  as  a  witness  would  have  been  treated 
as  Lord  Leitrim  was  treated,  and  the  people  were  quite  aware  of  it. 
Again,  as  in  Talbot's  case,  Irish  opioion  declared  that  Lord  Leitrim 
had  only  got  what  he  deserved.  His  coffin  was  insulted  at  his  fu- 
neral, and,  to  reconcile  England  to  the  sentence  which  Ireland  had 
executed,  stories  were  industriously  circulated  charging  him  with 
scandalous  personal  profligacy.  As  far  as  such  charges  bore  upon 
his  death,  they  were  totally  without  f  oxmdation.  He  was  seventy 
when  he  was  killed.  The  most  that  could  be  proved  was  that  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  irregular  in  his  early  years.  He  was  to  be  shot  in 
Donegal  at  seventy  because  he  had  been  wild  at  college. 

Even  supposing  that  the  worst  that  had  been  alleged  of  him  waa 
true,  are  we  to  have  a  Corsican  vendetta  in  Ireland  ?  The  govern- 
ment that  tolerates  such  things  is  self -condemned.  Its  one  duty  is 
to  take  itself  away.  It  stands  there  confessedly  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting its  own  officers  or  maintaining  the  elementary  laws  of  hu- 
man society,  while  secret  tribunals  administer  a  separate  justice 
of  their  own.  Yet  we  are  contented  to  shake  our  heads ;  to  regret 
that  the  victim  should  have  provoked  his  fate  by  his  arbitrary 
ways;  and  we  rejoice  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  rid  of  so  trouble- 
some a  person* 

Each  crime  of  this  kind  undetected  and  unavenged  is  a  fresh 
rent  in  the  veil  of  self-complacency  with  which  we  hide  the  truth 
from  ourselves.  Ireland,  we  are  assured,  is  infinitely  improved. 
Old  acts  of  injustice  have  been  repaired.  The  people  are  protected 
from  oppression  by  the  land  act.  Their  religion  is  honored  and 
respected.  They  have  all  the  liberties  which  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  England.  It  appears  that  they  have  a  good  deal  more 
liberty.  The  land  act,  good  as  it  may  be,  does  not  give  them  the 
full  protection  which  they  desire,  and  they  are  allowed  to  supple- 
ment it  by  laws  of  their  own.    Liberty  to  commit  murder  with  im- 
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punity  is  not  a  form  of  political  freedom  which  we  can  contemplate 
with  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  Donegal  atrocity  is  ezceptionaL  Fifty 
years  ago  landlord-shooting  was  a  common  form  of  political  sport- 
ing. Now  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  rare  example  is  needed. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Catholic  clergy  were  all  enlisted  among  our 
enemies.  Now  it  is  their  interest  to  be  loyal.  The  sectional  ani- 
mosity which  divided  Ireland  into  two  hostile  armies  has  disap- 
peared with  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  Catholic  Church  lends 
its  powerful  influence  to  put  an  end  to  crime.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  is  true.  The  Catholic  Church  will  use  its  influence  on  the  side 
of  order  as  long  as  Ireland  is  administered  in  the  way  which  it  ap- 
proves. But  it  will  not  prevent  or  punish  assassinations  like  those  of 
Talbot  or  Lord  Leitrim  ;  and  landlord-shooting  has  become  excep- 
tional, only  because  th^  landlords  know  that  they  have  no  support 
to  look  for,  and  that  if  they  are  to  exist  at  all  in  Ireland  they  must 
be  content  to  exist  on  sufferance — that  is  to  say,  the  effort  to  assimi- 
late Ireland  to  England  has  been  abandoned.  The  Protestant  gen- 
try are  satisfied  with  receiving  their  rents  as  long  as  the  people  will 
pay  them.  If  they  attempt  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, they  will  be  shot,  with  the  general  approval  of  the  country, 
and  English  statesmen  will  shrug  their  shoulders  and  regret  that 
they  should  have  been  so  wrong-headed  as  to  misunderstand  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  Protestant  clergy  similarly  are  made  to 
feel  that,  if  they  exert  themselves  to  proselytize,  their  schools  will 
be  burned,  and  their  converts  will  be  rattened.  They  may  keep 
their  own  flocks,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  remain  quiet,  and 
do  not  add  to  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  whither  all  this  is  tending.  Landrowners  with 
nothing  to  do  are  an  anomaly,  a  burden  upon  the  soil,  and  will  soon 
drop  out  of  existence.  Teachers  of  religion  who  may  not  teach 
are  spiritual  eunuchs,  and  will  have  no  progeny.  If  the  stream 
runs  with  comparative  smoothness,  it  is  because  there  is  no  resist- 
ance, and  it  flows  on  with  gathering  volume  to  its  natural  issues. 
Were  England  out  of  the  way,  and  Ireland  left  to  settle  its  own 
affairs,  a  free  Parliament,  meeting  at  Dublin,  would  at  once  estab- 
lish Roman  Catholicism,  and  would  make  it,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  very  uncomfortable,  for  any  other  religion  to  exist  by  the  side 
of  it ;  the  act  of  settlement  would  be  undone,  the  rights  of  the  land- 
lord would  be  reduced  to  a  rent-charge,  the  rent-charge  would 
become  a  life  annuity,  and  the  life  annuity  would  soon  cease  to  be 
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paid.  No  one  who  knows  Ireland  can  doubt  tliat  this  would  be  the 
form  which  affairs  would  take.  The  Catholic  population  is  fiye 
times  larger  than  the  Protestant.  The  voting  power  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  the  population,  and  the  Catholics  would  Tote  as  the 
priests  directed  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  appeal  beyond  the  ballot-box.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  the  Presbyterians  balance  the  Catholics  in  numbers, 
while  they  far  exceed  them  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Presbyterians  who  surviyed  the  persecution  from  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Tory  aristocracy,  have  taken  root  in 
the  soil.  They  are  a  stem,  hardy  race,  of  the  same  creed  and 
mettle  as  the  Scots  from  whom  they  came,  and  they  would  not  bear 
without  a  struggle  to  see  Ireland  again  Celtic  and  Romanist.  They 
would  be  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  make  head  in  the  field, 
volunteers  would  not  be  wanting  to  stand  by  them  if  the  Protestant 
flag  was  flying,  and  a  brave  minority  may  reverse  by  arms  the  ver- 
dict of  the  polling-booths.  It  remains  still  uncertain  what  Ireland's 
destiny  would  be  if  she  were  left  to  decide  it  for  itself ;  but  such  a 
trial  of  strength,  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  the  connection  with  England 
forbids.  No  revolution  is  possible  where  England  nominally  rules. 
According  to  established  constitutional  principles  the  majority  must 
prevail ;  and,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  governed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
that  it  must  be,  by  Irish  ideas — and  Irish  ideas  are  held  to  be  those 
which  are  expressed  by  the  majority  of  votes — ^the  entire  strength 
of  the  empire  is  committed  to  Catholic  and  Celtic  ascendancy. 
Slowly,  like  a  retreating  tide^  the  Protestant  element  is  receding — 
one  by  one  the  cords  are  breaking.  That  nine  tenths  of  the  soil 
shall  be  owned  by  Protestants,  while  the  political  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  Catholics,  can  not  long  continue.  It  is  against  the  nature 
of  things.  In  the  great  war  against  the  English  Reformation  the 
Catholics  have  won  the  first  campaign.  They  have  reconquered 
Ireland. 

Thus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  have  permitted  the  growth  of  a  party  at  once 
religious  and  national,  which  is  the  natural  enemy  of  religious  and 
political  liberty ;  which  demands  toleration,  yet  will  concede  no 
toleration  ;  which  aspires  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and 
turn  back  the  tide  of  human  things.  To  an  impartial  looker-on 
upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  organic  forces  the  spectacle  is  pro- 
foundly interesting.  He  sees  with  admiration  constitutional  states- 
men and  philosophers  so  confident  in  their  theories  that  they  allow 
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their  open  enemies  the  fullest  advantage  which  they  can  derive 
from  those  theories.  They  rely  on  truth  to  bring  its  own  justifica- 
tion. They  permit  every  superstition,  and  every  national  and 
political  passion,  free  room  to  assert  itself,  and  they  have  an  entire 
assurance  that  all  will  go  well  so  long  as  the  voices  of  the  majority 
prevail.  He  sees,  on  the  other  hand,  a  spiritual  belief  which  our 
fathers  had  believed  to  be  dead  rising  like  a  thunderstorm  against 
the  wind  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  this  age.  A  united  Italy 
may  have  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  immediate  dominions  ;  but  in 
every  country  in  the  civilized  world  the  Papacy  has  recovered  a 
practical  power  which  more  than  compensates  the  loss.  It  divides 
France  with  the  republicans.  It  brings  to  terms  the  imperious  Ger- 
man statesman.  It  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  yet  its  power  is  great- 
est under  the  freest  governments.  It  has  delivered  Ireland  from 
Protestant  ascendancy.  It  invades  America  by  Irish  arms.  In 
England,  if  not  as  yet  politically  powerful,  it  has  converted  the 
Anglican  Church  into  a  training-school  by  the  infection  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Romanism  unquestionably  is  everywhere  recovering  itself, 
putting  out  extraordinary  energy,  rousing  something  like  the  old 
enthusiasm,  and  making  progress  most  where  her  enemies  had  been 
the  strongest.  Men  of  intellect  may  see  the  falsehood  of  her  doc- 
trines as  clearly  as  ever  they  saw  them.  But  men  of  intellect  are 
not  the  majority.  The  vote  of  a  peasant  is  as  useful  to  Rome  as  the 
vote  of  a  philosopher.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  civil  govern- 
ments are  rival  claimants  for  the  same  dominion.  They  can  be 
friends  only  when  one  is  weak  and  the  other  strong,  when  one 
yields  and  the  other  rules.  The  Church  was  beaten  upon  her  knees 
by  the  Reformation,  and  for  two  centuries  she  has  been  docile  and 
submissive.  She  is  growing  again  like  another  AntaBus,  and  a 
fresh  conflict  is  now  not  very  far  off. 

When  two  opposing  principles  flourish  together  in  the  common 
soil  of  human  nature,  it  is  likely  that  each  represents  some  side  of 
truth  which  the  other  ignores.  The  line  of  human  progress  is  the 
equation  of  the  compound  forces  of  freedom  and  authority.  Free- 
dom runs  into  anarchy  ;  authority  runs  into  tyranny.  By  the 
'^endless  jar"  of  these  two  tendencies  the  curve  of  advance  is 
traced  out.  It  pleases  us  to  say  that  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to 
liberty.  But  perhaps  only  those  have  a  right  to  liberty  who  deserve 
it,  and  can  use  it  well ;  and,  although  the  law  may  not  be  able  to 
select  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving,  fact,  nevertheless,  will 
find  out  the  distinction  and  will  refuse  to  recognize  a  theory  which 
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denies  its  existence.  We  say  that  all  men  are  equal  We  say  it  to 
no  purpose  if  nature  has  made  us  unequal.  We  say  that  all  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state.  It 
may  be  that  only  the  wise  and  competent  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
it  at  all ;  that  the  majority  are  as  little  able  to  choose  their  ablest 
statesman  as  to  choose  their  ablest  artist,  their  ablest  poet,  their  ablest 
philosopher,  their  ablest  religious  teacher  ;  and  as  in  fact  contem* 
poraries  never  have  recognized  their  best  men  in  these  departments, 
the  majority  at  any  given  time  possesses  not  the  highest  discernment^ 
but  only  average  discernment,  and  the  persons  whom  they  select  for 
honors  are  those  who  best  represent  the  average  prevailing  insight. 
How  the  wisest  are  to  be  discovered,  and  how,  when  discovered,  are 
to  be  raised  to  power,  is  a  problem  which  has  never  been  solved 
completely,  and  never  will  be  solved  completely.  We  have  to  be 
content  with  approximations  to  a  solution — some  nearer  to  com- 
pleteness, some  further  from  it.  Universal  suffrage  is  one  method 
which  under  certain  conditions  answers  better  than  any  other  would 
do  ;  but  it  is  no  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  passing  expedient,  like  the 
rest.  It  will  succeed  while  those  conditions  continue  ;  it  will  break 
down  and  pass  away  when  the  conditions  change. 

We  say  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  whether 
it  be  true  or  false  ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  think  and  act  as  he  pleases, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbor,  and  that  no  one  has  any 
business  to  interfere  with  him.  Doubtless  no  man  or  body  of  men, 
either  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  state  selection,  or  by  the  putting  on 
of  bishops'  hands,  or  by  any  artificial  title  whatever,  can  receive 
authority  to  dictate  to  others  what  they  are  to  do  or  think.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  every  false  opinion  is  a  misfortune  to  a  man  ;  that  he 
can  not  act  upon  it  without  hurting  himself,  and  indirectly  or  directly 
hurting  society  ;  that  society  prospers  precisely  so  far  as  the  mem- 
bers of  it  can  be  persuaded,  and  in  great  matters,  if  persuasion  will 
not  serve,  can  be  driven,  to  act  rightly  and  not  wrongly.  We 
shall  never  see  our  way  so  long  as  we  talk  only  about  our  rights. 
For  rights  we  must  read  responsibilities.  The  rights  of  man  are  we 
know  not  what.  The  responsibilities  of  man  are  practical  realities 
which  find  us  out  at  every  false  step  which  we  take.  A  state  of 
things  in  which  the  action  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  statutable  fraud,  and  where  beyond  those  limits  all 
men  are  left  to  go  their  own  way — ^to  be  honest  or  dishonest,  pure  or 
profligate,  wise  or  ignorant,  to  lead  what  lives  they  please,  and 
preach  what  doctrines  they  please — ^may  have  been  a  necessary  step 
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in  the  evolution  of  humanity ;  but  as  surely,  if  no  other  principle 
had  ever  been  heard  of,  or  acted  on,  civilization  would  have  stood 
still,  hardly  above  the  level  of  barbarism.  As  surely,  unless  the 
wheel  of  progress  is  to  turn  backward,  and  we  are  to  decline  as  we 
have  risen,  the  natural  superiority  of  truth  to  falsehood,  and  right 
to  wrong,  will  recover  in  some  shape  or  other  the  form  of  practical 
authority  ;  and  it  is  this  principle  of  authority  which  Romanism  has 
all  along  insisted  on.  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  our  divinely  ap- 
pointed guide,  may  be  a  false  inference,  but  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  guidance  is  true,  and,  as  long  as  '^  modem  civilization "  con- 
tinues to  deny  it,  a  growing  section  of  mankind  will  support  the 
Church  in  refusing  to  "  reconcile  itself "  with  modem  civilization, 
and  will  go  back  into  allegiance  to  the  Church  till  some  better  au- 
thority is  found.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  modem  man  is 
free ;  that  submission  to  authority  is  mean  and  servile.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  precisely  as  men  understand  what  real  freedom  means, 
that  they  submit  to  what  is  better  than  themselves  ;  and  those  who 
clamor  loudest  for  their  rights  are  those  who  have  fewest  rights 
which  deserve  to  be  respected. 

Thus  the  conflict  will  go  on,  and  may  last  for  some  generations. 
Liberalism  will  not  easily  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  mistaken ; 
and  Romanism  burdened  as  it  is  with  so  many  spriritual  incredibili- 
ties and  so  dark  a  history,  could  never  have  stood  its  ground,  or 
have  recovered  ground  which  it  had  lost,  unless  it  represented  some- 
thing most  real,  which  the  world  can  not  afford  to  forget.  It  will 
not  win  in  the  long  run.  Very  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  it  shows 
most  signs  of  vigor  in  Protestant  countries,  where  the  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  is  the  strongest.  Its  ranks  are  numerically  re- 
spectable. In  the  Old  and  the  New  World  alike  Roman  Catholics 
are  an  actual  majority.  But  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  likely  to 
affect  deeply  the  practical  fortunes  of  Europe.  The  Bonapartists 
are  not  promising  allies  in  France,  and  the  Austrians  are  the  losing 
side  in  Germany.  Nor  will  Spanish  America  affect  the  convictions 
of  the  world  beyond  its  own  limits.  In  England  and  America  the 
Church's  soldiers  are  the  Irish  ;  and  the  Irish,  whatever  weight 
their  numbers  may  lend  to  the  Church's  immediate  pretensions,  may 
ultimately  more  embarrass  the  cause  than  strengthen  it.  The  Irish 
are  interesting  for  their  misfortunes.  No  one  can  refuse  to  admire 
the  passionate  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  faith  and  their 
country.  But  no  cause  has  ever  prospered  as  yet  with  which  Ire- 
land has  been  connected.  She  has  never  ceased  to  struggle,  but 
VOL.  cxxx. — so.  278.  4 
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her  straggles  have  ended  uniformly  in  failure  ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
ridiculousness  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  claims  to  represent  the 
Almighty  upon  earth,  being  supported  in  its  most  ambitious  cam- 
paign by  voting  regiments  of  Irish  peasants. 

Both  England  and  the  United  States  have  something  to  leam 
from  her,  and  the  lesson  may  be  unpleasant  and  humiliating.  But 
Romanism  as  a  theological  creed  can  not  again  command  the  serious 
belief  of  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind.  A  galvanic  ^^  grammar 
of  assent "  may  make  the  dead  limbs  seem  to  move  ;  but  the  move- 
ment is  artificial  The  heart  does  not  beat,  the  blood  does  not  ran 
in  the  veins.    The  life  once  gone  does  not  come  back  again. 

Jamss  Anthokt  Fboudb. 


sainte-beuve; 


When,  in  publishing  some  years  since  the  small  collection  of 
letters  which  Sainte-Beuve  had  addressed  to  his  gracious  and  appre- 
ciative friend  the  Princess  Mathilde,  his  last  secretary,  M.  Troubat, 
announced  his  intention  of  getting  together  and  bringing  to  the 
light  the  general  correspondence  of  the  great  critic,  the  thing  seemed 
a  capital  piece  of  literary  good  news.  After  a  considerable  interval 
the  editor  has  redeemed  his  promise,  and  we  have  two  substantial 
volumes  of  Sainte-Beuve's  letters.  The  result  may  be  said,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  a  very  interesting  one — our  prospect  of  high  entertain- 
ment was  not  illusory.  The  letters  extend  from  the  year  1822  to 
the  autumn  of  1869,  the  moment  of  the  writer's  death,  and  are  nat- 
urally most  abundant  during  the  closing  years  of  his  career — ^the 
second  volume  occupying  entirely  the  period  from  1865.  The  edi- 
tor mentions  that  during  the  passage  of  the  second  volume  through 
the  press  a  number  of  letters,  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  been 
aware,  came  into  his  hands.  These  he  has  reserved  for  a  supple- 
mentary volume  ;  the  reader  will  have  to  interpolate  them  at  their 
proper  dates.  I  do  not  longer  await  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
— it  was  promised  several  months  ago — in  order  to  speak  of  its 
predecessors,  for  these  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  are  so  rich 
in  interesting  matter  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  them  but  scanty 
justice. 

Sainte-Beuve's  letters  do  nothing  but  complete  a  portrait  which 
was  already  a  very  vivid  one.  Sainte-Beuve  had  painted  his  own 
likeness  in  a  myriad  fine,  unerring,  cumulative  touches ;  no  writer 
was  ever  more  pergonal,  more  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  infuse  into 
his  judgments  of  people  and  things  those  elements  out  of  which  an 
image  of  himself  might  be  constructed.  In  Sainte-Beuve  the  whole 
man  was  in  the  special  work — ^he  was  (zU  a  writer,  a  critic,  an  appre- 

*  OorreBpondanoe  de  C.  A.  8unte-Beuye  (1822-'69).    Paris,  Calmann  L^Ty,  18^8. 
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ciator.  He  was  literary  in  every  pulsation  of  his  being,  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  totally  in  his  literary  activity.  No  character  and 
no  career  were  ever  more  homogeneous.  He  had  no  disturbing  or 
perverting  tastes ;  he  suffered  no  retarding  or  embarrassing  acci- 
dents. He  lost  no  time,  and  he  never  wasted  any.  He  was  not  even 
married  ;  his  literary  consciousness  was  never  complicated  with  the 
sense  of  an  unliterary  function.  His  mind  was  never  diverted  or 
distracted  from  its  natural  exercise — that  of  looking  in  literature 
for  illustrations  of  life,  and  of  looking  in  life  for  aids  to  literature. 
Therefore  it  is,  as  I  say,  that  his  work  offers  a  singularly  complete 
image  of  his  character,  his  tastes,  his  temper,  his  idiosyncrasies.  It 
was  from  himself  always  that  he  spoke — ^from  his  own  personal  and, 
as  they  say  in  France,  intimate  point  of  view.  He  wrote  himself 
down  in  his  published  pages,  and  what  was  left  for  his  letters  was 
simply  to  fill  in  the  details,  to  supply  a  few  missing  touches,  a  few 
inflections  and  muxncea.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Sainte-Beuve  was 
not  an  elaborate  letter-writer.  He  had  always  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
but  he  had  little  time  for  set  epistles.  His  literary  career  was  an 
intensely  laborious  one — ^his  time,  attention,  and  interest,  his  imagi- 
nation and  sympathies  were  unceasingly  mortgaged.  The  volumes 
before  us  contain  almost  no  general  letters — letters  purely  sociable 
and  human.  The  human  and  sociable  touch  is  frequent,  it  is  per- 
petual ;  to  use  his  own  inveterate  expression,  he  ^'  slips  it  in  "  wher- 
ever there  is  an  opening.  But  his  letters  are  almost  always  rather 
brief  notes,  dictated  by  some  professional  or  technical  occasion. 
There  are  very  few  letters  devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  his  per- 
sonal situation,  of  his  movements  and  adventures,  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  Sainte-Beuve's  adventures,  indeed,  were  not  numerous, 
and  the  incidents  in  his  life  were  all  intellectual,  moral,  literary  in- 
cidents— the  publication  of  his  works,  the  changes,  the  phases,  the 
development  of  his  opinions.  He  never  traveled  ;  he  had  no  changes 
of  place,  of  scenery,  of  society,  to  chronicle.  He  once  went  to  Li%e, 
in  Flanders,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  and  he  spent  a  year  at 
Lausanne  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  his  life  was 
spent  uninterruptedly  in  Paris. 

Of  course,  when  one  makes  the  remark  that  a  man's  work  is  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  record  of  a  mind,  the  history  of  a  series  of  con- 
victions and  feelings,  the  reflection  of  a  group  of  idiosyncrasies, 
one  does  not  of  necessity  by  that  fact  praise  it  to  the  skies.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  value  of  the  mind  in  question.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Sainte-Beuve's  was  a  wonderful  one — a  mind  so  rich 
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and  fine  and  flexible,  that  this  personal  accent,  which  sounds  every- 
where in  his  writings,  acquired  a  superior  savor  and  an  exquisite 
rarity.  He  had  indeed  a  most  remarkable  combination  of  qualities, 
and  there  is  something  marvelous  in  the  manner  in  which  he  rec- 
onciled certain  faculties,  which  are  usually  held  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  opposed  to  each  other.  He  had,  to  begin  with,  two  pas- 
sions, which  are  commonly  assumed  to  exclude  each  other — ^the  pas- 
sion for  scholarship  and  the  passion  for  life.  He  was  essentially  a 
creature  of  books,  a  literatics  ;  and  yet  to  his  intensely  bookish  and 
acquisitive  mind  nothing  human,  nothing  social,  was  alien.  The 
simplest  way  to  express  Sainte-Beuve's  high  plan  is  perhaps  to  say 
that,  putting  aside  the  poets  and  novelists,  the  purely  imaginative 
and  inventive  authors,  he  is  the  writer  who  has  imported  into  lit- 
erature the  largest  element  of  life.  No  scholar  was  ever  so  much 
of  an  observer,  of  a  moralist,  a  psychologist ;  and  no  observer, 
surely,  was  ever  so  much  of  a  scholar.  He  valued  life  and  litera- 
ture equally  for  the  light  they  threw  upon  each  other  ;  to  his  mind 
one  implied  the  other ;  he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  them  apart. 
He  made  use  in  Gterature,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  of  the  quali- 
ties that  are  peculiarly  social.  Some  one  said  of  him  that  he  had 
the  organization  of  a  nervous  woman  and  the  powers  of  acquisition 
of  a  Benedictine.  Sainte-Beuve  had  nerves  assuredly  ;  there  is 
something  feminine  in  his  tact,  his  penetration,  his  subtilty  and 
pliability,  his  rapidity  of  transition,  his  magical  divinations,  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  his  marvelous  art  of  insinuation,  of 
expressing  himself  by  fine  touches  and  of  adding  touch  to  touch. 
But  all  this  side  of  the  feminine  genius  was  in  Sainte-Beuve  re- 
enforced  by  faculties  of  quite  another  order — ^faculties  of  the  mas- 
culine stamp — the  completeness,  the  solid  sense,  the  constant  reason, 
the  moderation,  the  copious  knowledge,  the  passion  for  exactitude 
and  for  general  considerations.  In  attempting  to  appreciate  him, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  these  things  apart ;  they  melt  into  each 
other  like  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  that  does  not  contain  a  little  of  each  of  them.  He  had 
ended  by  becoming  master  of  a  style  of  which  the  polished  com- 
plexity was  a  complete  expression  of  his  nature — a  style  which  al- 
ways reminds  one  of  some  precious  stone  that  has  been  filed  into  a 
hundred  facets  by  the  skill  of  a  consunmiate  lapidary.  In  Sainte- 
Beuve  the  facets  are  all  there ;  the  stone  revolves  and  exhibits  them 
all  in  the  course  of  a  single  paragraph.  When  I  speak  of  attempt- 
ing to  appreciate  him,  I  know  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  I  have 
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no  intention  of  undertaking  a  task  for  which  his  own  resources 
would  have  been  no  more  than  sufficient.  He  might  have  painted 
his  portrait  himself ;  but  no  other  artist  holds  in  his  hand  tiiose 
fine-tipped,  flexible  brushes  with  which  such  a  likeness  should  be 
pointed  and  emphasized.  Various  attempts,  nevertheless,  haye  been 
made  to  appreciate  Sainte-Beuve — as  was  eminently  natural  and 
inevitable.  He  spent  his  life  in  analyzing  and  pondering  other  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  also  should  be  pat 
into  the  scales.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  on  these  occasions  they 
were  not  held  with  a  very  even  hand ;  as  too  often  happens  in 
France,  the  process  was  invalidated  by  party  passion.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  hostile  judgments  that  have  been  passed 
upon  the  great  critic — of  which  the  number,  as  may  well  be  im- 
agined, is  not  small.  Sainte-Beuve  had  wounded  too  many  susoep- 
tibilities  and  vanities — had  taken  upon  himself  functions  too  thank- 
less and  invidious — ^to  find  the  critic's  couch  a  bed  of  roses.  And 
he  not  only  offended  individuals,  he  offended  societies  and  "  sets,^ 
who,  as  a  general  thing,  never  forgave  him,  and  who  took  their 
revenge  according  to  their  lights  and  their  means.  The  very  pivot 
of  Sainte-Beuve's  intellectual  existence  was  what  he  would  have 
called  the  liberty  of  appreciation ;  it  was  upon  this  he  took  his 
stand — it  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  that  his  career  im- 
f olded  itself.  Of  course  he  did  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  privi- 
lege, and  he  would  never  have  denied  that  the  world  was  at  liberty 
to  appreciate  Sainte-Beuve.  The  greater  wisdom,  to  my  mind,  was 
on  his  side  ;  his  great  qualities — his  intense  interest  in  the  truth  of 
any  matter,  his  desire  to  arrive  at  the  most  just  and  comprehensive 
perception  of  it,  his  delight  in  the  labor  involved  in  such  attempts, 
and  his  exquisite  skill  in  presenting  the  results  of  such  labor — ^these 
things  have  never  been  impugned.  Into  the  innumerable  hostilities 
and  jealousies  of  which  he  was  the  object — ^the  resentments  more 
or  less  just,  the  reproaches  more  or  less  valid,  the  calumnies  more 
or  less  impudent — ^no  stranger,  fortunately,  need  pretend  to  pene- 
trate. These  are  matters  of  detail,  and  here  the  details  are  alto- 
gether too  numerous.  Sainte-Beuve's  greatest  admirers  are  not 
obliged  to  accept  him  unconditionally.  Like  every  one  else,  he  had 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  had  a  very  large  dose  of  what  the 
French  call  "  malice  " — an  element  which  was  the  counterpart  of 
his  subtilty,  his  feminine  fineness  of  perception.  This  subtilty  served 
him  not  only  as  a  magical  clew  to  valuable  results,  but  it  led  him 
to  play  tricks  of  a  sometimes  unprofitable  kind.     It  led  him  to 
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analyze  motives  with  a  minuteness  which  was  often  fatal  to  their 
apparent  purity,  it  led  him  to  slip  in — ^to  glissevy  as  he  always 
says  —  the  grain  of  corrosive  censure  with  the  little  parcel  of 
amenities.  In  feats  of  this  kind,  Sainte-Beuve  was  really  won- 
derful ;  he  strikes  the  reader  as  more  than  feminine — as  positively 
feline.  It  is  beyond  question  that  he  has  at  times  the  feline 
scratch.  The  truth  is,  that  his  instrument  itself — ^his  art  of  ex- 
pression— ^was  almost  a  premium  upon  the  abuse  of  innuendo.  The 
knowledge  that  he  could  leave  the  impression  without  having  said 
the  thing,  must  frequently  have  been  an  intellectual  temptation. 
Besides,  it  may  be  said  that  Sainte-Beuve's  scratch  was  really,  on 
the  whole,  defensive,  or,  at  the  worst,  vindictive  ;  it  was,  to  my 
belief,  never  wanton  or  aggressive.  We  each  have  our  defensive 
weapon,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  why  Sainte-Beuve's  was  not  a  le- 
gitimate one.  He  had  the  feline  agility  and  pliancy  ;  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  had  the  feline  claw.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  tone  in  which  he  was  usually  alluded  to 
by  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  not  fond  of  him — in  the 
charges  of  '^  perfidity  "  and  malignity ;  only  we  must  not  allow  these 
things  too  much  weight.  Sainte-Beuve  defended  himself,  as  I  have 
said,  in  his  own  manner ;  he  was  extremely  susceptible  and  sensi- 
tive ;  he  was  even  a  trifle  rancorous ;  he  rarely  forgave  an  injury. 
I  spoke  just  now  of  his  being  ^'  personal,"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  sometimes  so  in  the  invidious  sense  of  the  word,  as  well 
as  in  the  honorable  sense  in  which  I  then  used  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  sinned  in  this  respect  after  the  fashion  of  certain  American 
newspapers — that  he  was  coarsely  abusive  and  intrusive,  that  he 
exercised  himself  upon  the  private  and  domestic  affairs  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  objects  of  his  criticism.  But  he  apprehended  the  per- 
sonality, the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  people  to  whom  he  turned 
his  attention — ^Victor  Cousin,  for  instance,  Lamartine,  Yillemain, 
Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand — with  an  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  sharpness  ;  he  took  intellectual  possession  of  it,  and  never 
relaxed  his  grasp.  The  image  was  always  there,  with  all  its  fea- 
tures, for  familiar  reference  ;  it  illuminated  and  colored  every  allu- 
sion that  Sainte-Beuve  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  original.  '^  What 
will  you  have  ?  "  he  would  have  said ;  "  I  am  so  intensely  impres- 
sible, and  my  impressions  are  so  vivid,  so  permanent.  One  can  go 
but  by  one's  impressions ;  those  are  mine.  Heaven  knows  how  the 
plate  has  been  polished  to  take  them ! "  Sainte-Beuve  was  very  apt 
to  remember  people's  faults  in  considering  their  merits.    He  says 
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in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  is  more  sensible  of  certain  great  faults 
than  of  a  certain  order  of  merits.  And  then,  with  his  passion  for 
detail,  for  exactitude  and  completeness,  for  facts  and  examples,  he 
thought  nothing  unimportant.  To  be  vague  was  the  last  thing 
possible  to  him,  and  the  deformities  or  misdemeanors  of  people  he 
had  studied  remained  in  his  eyes,  as  definite  as  the  figures  in  a  table 
of  arithmetical  factors. 

His  great  justification,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  the  cause 
that  Sainte-Beuve  defended  was  the  largest  of  all,  for  it  was  sim- 
ply the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  we  are  all  so  much  interested. 
This,  in  essence,  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  certain  of  those 
habits  of  mind  which  made  many  people  dislike  him  were  defensive 
weapons.  It  was  doubtless  not  always  a  question  of  defending  his 
own  character,  but  it  was  almost  always  a  question  of  defending  bis 
position  as  a  free  observer  and  appreciator.  This  is  the  fine  thing 
about  Sainte-Beuve,  and  the  only  thing  with  which,  as  strangers,  hap- 
pily detached  from  that  imbroglio  of  rival  interests  and  ambitions 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  we  need  greatly  concern  ourselves.  In  a 
society  that  swanned  with  camps  and  coteries,  with  partisans  and 
advocates,  Sainte-Beuve  was  more  than  any  one  else  the  indepen- 
dent individual,  pinning  his  faith  to  no  emblazoned  standard,  and 
selling  his  vote  to  no  exclusive  group.  The  literary  atmosphere  in 
France  has  always  been  full  of  watchwords  and  catchwords,  the 
emblems  and  tokens  of  irreconcilable  factions  and  of  what  may  be 
called  vested  literary  interests.  Sainte-Beuve's  instinct,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  was  to  mistrust  any  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  should  connect  the  observer  with  a  party  pledged  to 
take  the  point  of  view  most  likely  to  minister  to  its  prosperity. 
Sainte-Beuve  cared  nothing  for  the  prosperity  of  parties  ;  he  cared 
only  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  reality  and  for  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head.  He  only  cared  to  look  freely — ^to  look  all  round.  The 
part  he  desired  to  play  was  that  of  the  vividly  intelligent,  brightly 
enlightened  mind,  acting  in  the  interest  of  literature,  knowledge, 
taste,  and  spending  itself  on  everything  human  and  historic.  He 
was  frankly  and  explicitly  a  critic ;  he  attributed  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  critical  function,  and  he  understood  it  in  so  large  a 
way  that  we  can  easily  agree  with  him.  The  critic,  in  his  conception, 
was  not  the  narrow  lawgiver  or  the  rigid  censor  that  he  is  often 
assumed  to  be  ;  he  was  the  student,  the  inquirer,  the  observer,  the 
interpreter,  the  active,  indefatigable  commentator,  whose  constant 
aim  was  to  arrive  at  justness  of  characterization.    Sainte-Beuve's 
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own  facility  of  characterization  was  of  the  rarest  and  most  remark- 
able ;  he  held  it  himself  in  the  highest  esteem ;  he  valued  im- 
mensely his  impression.  There  is  something  admirable  in  his  grav- 
ity, consistency,  and  dignity  on  this  point.  I  know  nothing  more 
finely  characteristic  of  Sainte-Beuve  than  a  phrase  which  occurs  in 
one  of  the  volumes  before  me  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence 
with  Madame  Christine  de  Fontanes  on  the  subject  of  the  biographi- 
cal notice  he  had  undertaken  to  supply  for  a  new  edition  of  her 
father's  works.  The  whole  correspondence  is  most  interesting,  and 
shows  Sainte-Beuve  at  his  best — full  of  urbanity  and  tact,  but  full 
also  of  firmness  and  reason,  knowing  exactly  what  he  wishes  and 
means,  and  adhering  to  it  absolutely.  M.  de  Fontanes,  whose  repu- 
tation has  sensibly  faded  now,  was  a  critic  and  poet  of  eminence 
under  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restoration  -  his  daughter  was  edit- 
ing a  "  definitive  "  collection  of  his  writings,  and  Sainte-Beuve  had 
sent  her  his  own  article  to  read  before  insertion.  The  tone  of  the 
article  was  respectful  and  sympathetic  (it  is  included  at  present 
among  his  "Portraits  Litt^raires "),  but  to  certain  points  in  his 
judgment  of  her  father  the  Comtesse  de  Fontanes  had  taken  excep- 
tion. Sainte-Beuve  offered  to  withdraw  the  article  altogether,  but  he 
refused  to  alter  a  word.  "  Upon  anything  else  in  the  world  I  would 
yield,"  he  says  ;  "pew  sur  les  chases  de  la  plume  quand  une  foisje 
crois  avoir  dit  "  (not  on  the  things  of  the  pen  when  once  I  think 
I  have  hit  it).  .  .  .  That's  my  weakness,"  he  adds  ;  "  can  you  for- 
give me  ?  "  For  my  own  part,  I  can  forgive  him  easily  ;  I  should 
have  found  it  hard  to  forgive  him  if  he  had  acted  otherwise.  All 
Sainte-Beuve  is  in  those  few  words — all  his  famous  "method," 
which  has  been  so  much  talked  about,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  all 
his  philosophy.  His  method  was  to  "  hit  it " — to  "  say  it,"  as  he 
says — ^to  express  it,  to  put  his  fingers  on  the  point ;  his  philosophy 
was  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of  truths  thus  discriminated.  He 
goes  on  to  give  Madame  Christine  de  Fontanes  several  examples  of 
what  he  means  :  "  I  wrote  a  biographical  notice  of  M.  Ampere  the 
elder,  from  private  documents  supplied  by  the  son,  my  friend.  I 
didn't  read  him  the  notice.  He  only  saw  it  printed,  and  he  was 
contented,  save  with  a  word  that  I  had  slipped  in  upon  something 
that  I  believed  to  be  a  weakness  of  character  in  M.  Ampere  with 
regard  to  great  people.  He  said  to  me,  '  I  was  pleased  with  it  all, 
except  that  word,  which  I  would  have  begged  you  to  leave  out  if 
I  had  seen  it  beforehand.'  It  was  just  for  that  that  I  had  not  sub- 
mitted my  article  to  him.   If  I  had  not  been  free  to  write  that  word 
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I  would  not  have  written  the  notice.  .  .  .  When  I  wrote  upon  Ma- 
dame de  Staely"  he  goes  on,  '^  Madame  de  Broglie  [her  danghter]  sent 
for  me,  and,  with  all  that  authority  of  grace  and  yirtne  which  was 
hers,  prescrihed  to  me  certain  limits  ;  she  desired  me  to  conminni- 
cate  my  article  in  advance  ;  I  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  When  she 
came  to  read  it  she  was  pleased,  except  with  regard  to  a  page  which 
nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  me  to  withdraw,  for  it 
consisted  of  my  reserves  and  my  insinuations  (with  regard  to  the 
^  romantic '  life  at  Coppet)."  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic 
of  Sainte-Beuve  than  this  frank  allusion  to  his  insintuxHans.  To 
^^  insinuate  "  was  a  part  of  his  manner,  and  was  to  his  sense  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  way  of  dealing  with  a  subject.  Granting  certain 
other  of  the  conditions  of  his  activity,  I  hold  he  was  quite  right. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  unlawful  in  an  insinua- 
tion ;  everything  depends  upon  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  spirit,  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  made.  '^  From  all  this,"  he  pursues,  after  yari* 
ous  other  remarks  upon  the  points  at  issue  with  Madame  de  Fon- 
tanes,  "  I  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  notice  should  go 
into  the  edition.  On  your  side  is  your  duty ;  on  mine  is  a  feeling 
which  I  don't  know  how  to  name,  mais  qui  est  ma  nature  m^me.^ 
It  was,  in  fact,  Sainte-Beuve's  '^  very  nature  "  to  trust  his  impressions 
and  to  abide  by  what  he  considered  his  last  analysis  of  a  matter. 
He  knew  with  what  extreme  intelligence  he  had  regarded  the  point 
— ^he  knew  the  light,  the  taste,  the  zeal,  the  experience  he  had 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  A  certain  side  of  his  feeling  about  criti- 
cism is  strikingly  expressed  in  one  of  the  later  letters  (in  date)  of 
this  collection.  The  epistle  seems  to  me  so  good,  so  full  of  a  sense 
of  the  realities  of  life  as  distinguished  from  the  shadows,  that  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  contuns 
an  allusion,  by  the  way,  which  helps  to  understand  the  little  discus- 
sion of  which  I  have  just  partly  given  an  account.  Sainte-Beuve  is 
writing  to  M.  Ernest  Bersot : 

"  Is  it  not  necessary,"  he  asks,  ^^  to  break  with  that  false  con- 
ventionality, that  system  of  cant,  which  declares  that  we  shall  judge 
a  writer  not  only  by  his  intentions,  but  by  his  pretensions  ?  It  is 
time  that  this  should  come  to  an  end.  I  will  take  the  critics  as 
instances.  What !  am  I  to  see  nothing  of  M.  de  Fontanes  but  the 
great  master,  polished,  noble,  elegant,  trimmed  with  fur,  religious 
— not  the  quick,  impetuous,  abrupt,  sensual  man  that  he  was? 
What !  La  Harpe  shall  be  but  a  man  of  taste,  eloquent  in  his  aca- 
demic chair,  and  I  shall  not  see  him  of  whom  Voltaire  used  to  say, 
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^Le  petit  sefdche  t  *  And  for  the  present,  come  now — ^I  speak  with 
you  without  circumlocution — I  have  no  animosity  at  heart,  and  I 
appreciate  those  who  have  been,  in  whatever  degree,  my  masters  ; 
but  here  are  five-and-thirty  years,  and  more,  that  I  live  before  Ville- 
main,  the  great  talent,  the  fbe  mind,  so  draped  and  decorated  with 
generous,  liberal,  philanthropic,  Christian,  civilizing  sentiments, 
etc. — ^and,  in  fact,  the  most  sordid  soul — U  plus  michant  singe  qui 
exists.  What  must  one  do  in  definition — ^how  must  one  conclude 
with  respect  to  him  ?  Must  one  go  on  praising  his  noble,  lofty 
sentiments,  as  is  done  invariably  round  about  him  ?  And,  as  this  is 
the  reverse  of  the  truth,  must  one  be  a  dupe  and  continue  to  dupe 
others?  Are  men  of  letters,  historians,  and  moralistic  preachers 
nothing  more  than  comedians,  whom  one  has  no  right  to  take  out* 
side  of  the  rdle  that  they  have  arranged  for  themselves  ?  Must  one 
see  them  only  on  the  stage,  and  look  at  them  only  while  they  are 
there  ?  Or  else  is  it  permitted,  when  the  subject  is  known,  to  come 
boldly,  though  at  the  same  time  discreetly,  and  slip  in  the  scalpel 
and  show  the  weak  point  of  the  breastplate — show  the  seamy  as 
it  were,  between  the  talent  and  the  soul — ^to  praise  the  one,  but  to 
mark  also  the  defect  of  the  other,  perceptible  even  in  the  talent 
itself  and  in  the  effect  that  it  produces  in  the  long  run  ?  Will  lit- 
erature lose  by  this  ?  It  is  possible  ;  but  moral  science  will  gain. 
That's  where  we  are  going,  fatally.  There  is  no  longer  such  a  thing 
as  an  isolated  question  of  taste.  When  I  know  the  man,  then  only 
can  I  explain  to  myself  the  talker,  and  especially  that  species  of 
talker  that  is  the  most  artful  of  all — ^the  one  who  prides  himself  on 
having  nothing  of  the  mere  talker  left.  And  the  great  men  (you 
will  say),  and  the  respect  one  owes  them,  and  the  reputation  that 
must  be  so  dearly  paid  for  ?  Very  true  ;  every  man  who  competes 
for  praise  and  celebrity  is  devoted  to  every  infamy  by  that  very 
fact.  It  is  the  law.  Moli^re  is  insulted  by  Bossuet,  Groethe  by  the 
first  rowdy  that  comes  along  ;  only  yesterday  Renan  and  Littr6  by 
Dupanloup — and  insulted  in  his  character,  in  his  morality.  What 
is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  It  isn't  by  cuddling  one's  sdf  that  one  can 
escape  from  it.  One  must  be  something  or  some  one  ;  and  in  that 
case  one  resists— one  has  one's  army — one  counts  in  spite  of  one's 
detractors.  As  soon  as  you  penetrate  a  little  under  the  veil  of  so- 
ciety, as  in  nature,  you  see  nothing  but  wars,  struggles,  destruc- 
tions, and  recompositions.  This  Lucretian  view  of  criticism  isn't  a 
cheerful  one ;  but,  once  we  attain  to  it,  it  seems  preferable,  even 
with  its  high  sadness,  to  the  worship  of  idols." 
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There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about  such  a  dissertation  as 
that,  and  among  them  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  something  harsh 
and  invidious  in  its  tone,  and  that,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  testify 
to  that  love  of  ascertaining  the  reality  which  I  have  spoken  of  as 
Sainte-Beuve's  great  merit,  it  indicates  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  placing 
the  reality  in  an  unbecoming  light.  This  is  not  the  effect,  however, 
that  it  produces  upon  my  own  mind  ;  I  take  it  as  the  expression  of 
a  wholesome  impatience  of  that  dull  and  unintelligent  vision  of 
things  which  so  often  passes  in  literature  as  adequate  and  decorous, 
and  which,  in  fact,  is  poor  sentiment  quite  as  truly  as  it  is  poor 
criticism.  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  man  of  imagination  and,  as  our  an- 
cestors used  to  say,  of  sensibility ;  as  a  critic,  he  had  lively  sym- 
pathies. But  he  was  not  a  sentimentalist ;  he  was  incapable  of 
preferring  a  contemplation  of  the  surface  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
internal  spring. 

If  it  be  needful  to  admit  that  the  sharper  side  of  Sainte-Beuve^s 
temperament  comes  out  in  such  a  passage  as  I  have  just  quoted,  it 
may  be  added  that  these  volumes  are  by  no  means  without  testi- 
mony to  the  extreme  acuteness  with  which  he  could  feel  irritation, 
and  the  inimitable  neatness  and  lucidity  with  which  he  could  ex- 
press it.  The  letter  to  M.  Yillemain,  of  the  date  of  September, 
1839,  and  that  to  Victor  Cousin,  of  July,  1843,  are  highly  remark- 
able in  this  respect,  and  remarkable,  too,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  a  reader  who  is  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  The  delicate  acerbity  of  the  tone, 
the  absence  of  passion,  of  violence,  or  confusion,  produce  almoBt  an 
impression  of  beauty,  and  our  intellectual  relish  of  the  perfection 
mth  which  he  8ay8  what  he  desires  suffices  by  itself  to  pkce  ns  on 
his  side.  There  is  something  essentially  French  in  the  tone  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  excited  susceptibilities ;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an 
Englishman  addressing  to  a  friend,  whose  conduct  he  holds  to  have 
absolved  him  from  further  friendly  allegiance,  quite  the  same  sort 
of  reproaches  as  those  which  Sainte-Beuve  conveys  in  so  remark- 
ably  tidy  a  packet  to  his  distinguished  fellow  critics.  These  are 
quarrels  of  literary — of  intensely  literary — men  ;  and  even  an  Eng- 
lishman who  rejoices  in  the  questionable  privilege  of  possessing 
what  is  called  the  artistic  temperament  would  hardly  measure  so 
explicitly  the  injuries  offered  to  his  "personality."  An  English- 
man's disposition  is  simpler  and  less  expressive — his  dignity  is  less 
vigilant,  more  confident.  There  are  various  examples  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  skill  in  that  process  known  to  the  French  as  telling  a  person 
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son  fait,  "  I  only  ask  of  you  one  thing,"  he  writes  to  Madame 
Louise  Colet,  who  had  pestered  him  to  publish  a  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  her  literary  productions,  "  to  admire  you  in  silence,  without 
being  obliged  to  point  out  to  the  public  just  where  I  cease  to  ad- 
mire you."  In  the  letters  to  the  Princess  Mathilde  there  occurs  a 
very  entertaining  episode,  related  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  his  sympa- 
thetic correspondent.  A  lady  had  sent  him  her  manuscript  common- 
place-book to  read,  with  the  request  that  he  would  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  literary  value  of  its  contents.  Turning  it  over,  Sainte- 
Beuve  encountered  a  passage  relating  to  himself,  and  not  present 
to  the  lady's  mind  when  she  sent  him  the  volume — a  passage  of  a 
highly  calumnious  character,  attributing  to  him  the  most  unat- 
tractive qualities,  and  accusing  him  of  gross  immorality.  He  copies 
out  for  the  Princess  the  letter  with  which  he  has  returned  the 
manuscript  of  his  imprudent  friend,  in  which,  after  administering 
a  rebuke  of  the  most  ingeniously  urbane  character,  he  terminates 
by  begging  her  "  to  receive  the  assurance  of  an  esteem  which  he 
shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  express."  The  whole  letter 
should  be  read.  Even  in  perfectly  friendly  letters  his  famous 
"malice"  crops  out — it  has, here  and  there,  an  even  slightly  diaboli- 
cal savor.  A  most  interesting  letter  to  Charles  Baudelaire,  of  the 
year  1858,  is  full  of  this  quality,  especially  in  the  closing  lines  : 
"  ....  It  isn't  a  question  of  compliments.  I  am  much  more  dis- 
posed to  scold  [Baudelaire  had  just  sent  him  "Les  Fleurs  du  Mai"], 
and  if  I  were  walking  with  you  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  along  a  cliff, 
without  pretending  to  play  the  Mentor,  I  wojold  try  and  trip  you 
up,  my  dear  friend,  and  throw  you  suddenly  into  the  water,  so  that, 
as  you  know  how  to  swim,  you  should  henceforth  take  your  course 
out  there  in  the  sunshine  and  the  tide."  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  however,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  graver  and  more  closely  personal  ones.  In  the  history  of  a  mind 
like  Sainte-Beuve's  every  autobiographical  touch  has  a  high  interest. 
There  are  a  number  of  autobiographical  touches  bearing  upon  his 
material  life,  and  illustrating  his  extreme  frugality  and  the  modesty 
— the  more  than  modesty — of  his  literary  income.  "  Prom  1830  to 
1840,"  he  says,  "  I  lived  in  a  student's  room  (in  the  Cour  du  Com- 
merce) on  a  fourth  floor,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  franca  a 
month,  my  breakfasts  included."  In  1840  he  was  appointed  titular 
librarian  at  the  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  and  then  "  I  found  myself 
rich,  or  at  my  ease,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  began  to  study 
again,  I  learned  Greek ;  my  work  contains  indications  of  this  in- 
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crease  of  leisnre,  and  of  my  being  able  to  do  it  as  I  chose.  Then 
came  the  Academy,  toward  1843 ;  I  became  a  member  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  Dictionary,  and  really  I  had  hard  work  to  spend  my 
income.  To  do  so,  I  had  to  buy  rare  books,  for  which  the  taste 
came  to  me  little  by  little  ....  I  have  ne/Der  had  a  debt  in  my 
life  ....  they  attack  me  there  on  my  strong  side.  I  haye  my 
weaknesses,  I  have  told  yon  so :  they  are  those  which  gmye  to  King 
Solomon  the  disgust  of  everything  and  the  satiety  of  life.  I  may 
have  regretted  feeling  sometimes  that  they  quenched  my  ardcM^— 
but  they  never  perverted  my  heart." 

Of  autobiographical  touches  of  the  other  sort — those  that  bear 
upon  his  character  and  his  opinions — ^there  are  a  considerable  nmn-> 
ber — a  number  which,  however,  would  be  a  good  deal  larger  if  the 
letters  written  before  the  year  1860  had  been  more  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  correspondents.  I  marked  a  great  many  of  these 
passages  as  I  read,  but  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  extraeta. 
There  was  an  element  of  philosophic  stoicism  in  Sainte-Beave^ 
which  is  indicated  in  his  earliest  letters  ;  the  note  is  struck  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  correspondence.  ^'  Take  care  of  yourself,'* 
he  says  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  ;  '^pass  the  least  time  possible  in  regrets  ;  resign  your* 
self  to  having  had  no  youth,  no  past,  no  future ;  I  don't  tell  yon 
not  to  suffer  from  it,  not  to  die  of  it  even,  at  the  end ;  but  I  tell 
you  not  to  lose  your  temper  over  it,  nor  to  let  it  make  you  stand 
still  and  stamp."  This  is  quite  the  same  man  who  found  himself 
impelled  to  write  in  1864  :  ^'  The  more  I  go  on  the  more  indifferent 
I  become  ;  only,  judgments  take  form  within  me,  and,  once  estab* 
lished,  after  b^g  shaken  and  tested  two  or  three  times,  they  never 
take  their  departure.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  I  have  no  animosity. 
Observe  that  I  have  no  time  for  that ;  animosities  themselves  need 
to  be  cultivated.  Obliged,  as  I  am,  to  change  so  often  the  direo- 
tion  of  my  mind  and  my  interest,  to  fasten  it  and  make  it  sink  into 
writings  and  authors  so  different,  trying  to  find  in  each  of  them  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  truth,  I  grow  case-hardened  to  prioki 
and  irritations,  and,  after  a  little  while,  I  don't  even  know  what 
they  are  meant  for.  But,  I  repeat  to  you — and  it  is  the  misfortune 
and  also  a  little  the  honor  of  the  critical  spirit — ^my  judgments 
abide  within  me."  That  is  the  Sainte-Beuve  of  my  predilection — I 
may  almost  say  of  my  faith — ^the  Sainte-Beuve  whose  judgments 
had  no  element  of  vulgarity,  but  were  always  serious,  comprehen- 
sive, touched  with  light.    I  see  no  element  of  narrowness  or  ob» 
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stinacy  in  the  declaration  I  have  just  quoted ;  I  only  see  the  per- 
ceptive mind,  the  intelligence,  lliere  is  an  expression  of  this  ripe 
intelligence,  this  faculty  of  perception  resting  upon  a  sense  of  expe- 
rience, in  a  letter  of  1863  to  a  female  friend :  '^  We  are  getting 
ready  for  a  great  battle,  in  which  philosophic  minds  will  be  known 
by  true  marks.  I  am  one  of  them,  after  alL  I  went  in  for  a  little 
Christian  mythology  in  my  day,  but  that  has  evaporated.  It  was 
like  the  swan  of  ![ieda,  a  means  of  getting  at  the  fair  and  wooing 
them  in  a  more  tender  fashion.  Youth  has  time  and  makes  use  of 
everything.  Now  I  am  old  and  I  have  chased  away  all  the  clouds. 
I  mortify  myself  less,  and  I  see  plus  juste.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  this 
can  not  last,  and  that  the  moment  when  one  is  most  master  of  one's 
self  and  one's  thoughts  should  be  that  at  which  they  are  nearest 
faltering  and  finishing."  I  don't  know  at  what  period  Sainte-Beuve 
disentangled  himself  from  the  ''  Christian  mythology,"  but  already 
in  1845  he  makes  a  striking  allusion  to  what  he  deems  to  be  the 
collapse  of  his  sentimental  faculty  :  ^' Your  letter  touched  me,  hon- 
ored me  ;  but  I  always  find  myself  without  words  before  your 
praise,  feeling  so  little  worthy  of  it,  passed  as  I  have  into  the  state 
of  a  pure  critical  intelligence,  and  assisting  as  I  do  with  a  melan- 
choly eye  at  the  death  of  my  heart.  I  judge  myself,  and  I  rest 
calm,  cold,  indifferent.  I  am  dead,  and  I  see  myself  dead — ^but 
without  emotion  or  confusion.  Whence  comes  this  strange  state  ? 
Alas  !  there  are  causes  old  and  deep.  Here  I  am  talking  to  you 
suddenly  as  to  a  confessor ;  but  I  know  you  are  so  friendly,  so 
charitable — ^and  it  is  this,  this  last  point,  which  is  everything,  and 
which  the  world  calls  the  heart,  that  is  dead  in  me.  The  intellect 
shines  over  the  graveyard  like  a  dead  moon."  This  is  strongly 
stated;  apparently  Sainte-Beuve  is  speaking  of  a  certain  special 
function  of  the  heart  which,  after  forty,  is  not  very  active  in  any 
one.  Of  a  certain  intellectual  cordiality,  the  power  of  tender,  of 
sympathetic  appreciation,  he  gave  very  frequent  proof  during  the 
remainder  of  his  long  career.  If  his  heart  was  dead,  he  had  at 
least  what  may  be  called  the  imagination  of  the  heart.  Moreover, 
the  heart  can  hardly  be  said  to  die.  In  some  cases  it  has  never 
existed  ;  and  in  these  it  is  not  likely  to  spring  into  being.  But,  if 
it  has  existed,  it  is  never  distinctly  got  rid  of.  It  changes  its 
forms  of  manifesting  itself,  but  there  is  always  a  savor  of  it  in  the 
conduct. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  letters  of  a  great  critic  should 
contain  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism,  and  in  this  respect  these  vol- 
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ames  will  not  be  found  disappointing.  They  contain  a  great  variety 
of  fragmentary  judgments,  and  of  characteristic  revelations  and  side- 
lights. With  his  great  breadth  of  view,  his  general  intelligence,  and 
his  love  of  seeing  "juste,"  Sainte-Beuve  was  nevertheless  a  man  of 
strong  predispositions,  of  vigorous  natural  preferences.  He  never  re- 
pudiated the  charge  of  having  strong  idiosyncrasies  of  taste.  This, 
indeed,  would  have  been  most  absurd  ;  for  one's  taste  is  an  effect, 
more  than  a  cause,  of  one's  preferences  ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  result  of 
a  series  of  particular  tastes.  With  Sainte-Beuve,  as  with  every  one 
else,  it  grew  more  and  more  flexible  with  time  ;  it  adapted  itself, 
and  opened  new  windows  and  doors.  Indeed,  in  his  last  years,  he 
achieved  feats  that  may  fairly  be  called  extraordinary,  in  the  way  of 
doing  justice  to  writers  and  works  of  an  intensely  "  modem  "  stamp 
— to  Baudelaire  and  Flaubert,  to  Feydeau  and  the  brothers  Gron- 
court.  There  is  even,  in  the  second  of  these  volumes,  a  letter,  on 
the  whole  appreciative,  to  the  young  writer  whose  vigorous  brain, 
in  later  years,  was  to  give  birth  to  the  monstrous  "  Assommoir." 
But  originally  Sainte-Beuve's  was  not  a  mind  that  appeared  likely, 
even  at  a  late  stage  of  its  evolution,  to  offer  hospitality  to  M.  Emile 
Zola.  He  was  always  a  man  of  his  time  ;  he  played  his  part  in  the 
romantic  movement ;  Joseph  Delorme  and  the  novel  of  "  Volupt6 '' 
are  creations  eminently  characteristic  of  that  fermentation  of  opin- 
ion, that  newer,  younger  genius  which  produced  the  great  modem 
works  of  French  literature.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  other  words,  was 
essentially  of  the  generation  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  of 
Balzac  and  George  Sand.  But  he  was  much  more  on  his  guard 
than  most  of  his«  companions  ;  he  was  a  conservative  as  well  as  a 
liberal ;  he  never  was  a  violent  radical.  He  had  a  great  tenderness 
for  tradition,  for  the  old  models,  for  classic  ideas.  In  1845  he  was 
open  to  the  charge  of  "  reactionary  "  taste  ;  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  critics  and  commentators  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
afford  to  run  the  risks  and  make  the  bold  experiments  of  the  poets 
and  producers.  "  I  have  never  liked  the  modern  drama  as  Hugo  and 
Dumas  have  made  it,"  he  says  ;  "  and  I  have  never  recognized  in  it, 
the  least  in  the  world,  the  ideal  that  I  conceive  in  this  respect.  .  .  . 
I  should  be  unable  to  express  to  you  what  I  feel  with  regard  to  the 
enormities  which  have  partly  defeated  our  hopes,  but  there  are 
points  on  which  I  hold  my  ground,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
never  deserted  my  early  convictions.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  that 
Madame  de  Girardin  should  come  and  tell  me  that  I  am  going  in  for 
reaction,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  don't  give  myself  the  trouble  even 
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of  heeding  it ;  but,  if  you  say  it,  I  permit  myself  to  answer  no,  and 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  completely  mistaken,  which  is  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  your  not  attaching  the  same  importance  as  I  to  purely  lit- 
erary points — points  on  which  I  have  remained  very  much  the  same." 
Sainte-Beuve  here  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
dropped  out  of  the  line  ;  he  intimates  that  it  is  he  who  has  adhered 
to  the  pure  "  romantic  "  tradition,  and  that  the  eccentric  movement 
refers  itself  to  the  two  writers  he  mentions.  They  were  not  the 
only  ones  of  whom  he  failed  to  approve  ;  it  is  unfortunately  a  sub- 
stantial fact  that  he  never  rendered  half  justice  to  Balzac,  and  that 
to  George  Sand  he  rendered  but  half  at  the  most.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting passage  bearing  upon  this  in  a  letter  of  1866,  written  to  a 
critic  who  had  published  an  appreciative  notice  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
long  and  delightful  article  upon  Gavami.  ^'  You  have  indeed  put 
your  finger  upon  the  two  delicate  points.  At  bottom,  I  know, 
Musset  had  passion  and  Th6o  [Th6ophile  Gautier]  didn't  have  it ; 
and  one  warms  people  up  only  by  having  a  flame  one's  self.  And 
then  Balzac,  I  know  too,  with  defects  that  I  feel  too  much  (being 
of  quite  another  family),  had  J90t/76r,  and  Gkivami  only  had  an  infini- 
tude of  wit,  elegance,  and  observation.  But  Gavami  had  taste  and 
U  trait  jvrSte — ^things  I  greatly  value.  That  being  said,  I  have  my 
private  ides^  not  as  an  advocate,  but  as  a  critic  of  conviction,  which 
is,  namely,  that  in  our  day  there  is  too  much  water  carried  to  the 
river,  too  much  admiration  quand  mimej  too  little  real  judging. 
Once  the  word  genius  is  pronounced,  everything  is  accepted  and 
proclaimed*  Musset's  worst  verses  are  quoted  as  provierbs;  they 
are  admired  on  trust.  So  for  the  great  novelist.  It  would  seem 
that  there  had  been  no  observer  but  he  ;  that  Eugene  Sue, 
Fr6d6ric  Souli6 — all  those  big  fellows — ^have  ceased  to  exist,  have 
been  absorbed  by  him.  But  it  is,  above  all,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  that 
number  of  genius  under  which  they  place  him.  This  is  the  bottom 
of  my  thought,  and  it  doubtless  judges  me  myself.  .  .  ."  And  it  is 
here  that  he  goes  on  to  add  the  remark  I  have  quoted,  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  more  sensitive  to  certain  great  defects  than  to  a  certain 
order  of  qualities.  He  had,  in  his  latter  years,  an  occasional  caprice 
or  slight  perversity  of  judgment ;  he  took  two  or  three  rather  unac- 
countable literary  fancies. 

Such  was  the  high  relish  which,  for  a  certain  period,  he  pro- 
fessed for  the  few  first  productions  of  M.  Ernest  Feydeau,  and 
such  the  serious  attention  that  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  upon 
VOL.  cxxx. — so.  278.  5 
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the  literary  activity  of  Charles  Baudelaire.  Both  of  these  writerB 
had  their  merits,  but  one  wonld  have  said  that  Sainte-Beave,  who 
was  so  sensitive  to  faults,  would  not  have  found  his  accoimt  in 
them.  He  writes  to  M.  Feydeau,  in  1860,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
gentleman  having  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  novel  of  a  pecu- 
liarly repulsive  character,  which  was  a  very  flimsy  piece  of  work 
into  the  bargain  :  '^  It  will  be  very  nice  of  you  to  tell  me  when 
'Sylvie'  will  be  worthy  in  your  eyes  to  make  her  dibut  in  my 
faubourg  ;  I  shall  be  all  eyes,  all  ears,  to  receive  her."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Sainte-Beuve  was  absolutely  destitute  of  prudery ; 
his  attitude  in  regard  to  that  great  group  of  considerations  which 
we  of  English  speech  have  so  conveniently  labeled  the  ''proprie- 
ties" was  eminently  Gallic.  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this 
fact  in  a  letter  written  in  1868,  and  given  in  the  second  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  (alluding  conjecturally  to  a  question  as  to  which 
the  French  are  always  so  alert  in  conjecture — ^the  character  of  the 
relations  between  Benjamin  Constant  and  Madame  de  Charri^re) 
he  makes  light  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the  whole  matter  of 
modesty  and  purity.  He  lays  it  down  as  highly  probable  that  the 
lady  just  mentioned  was  conspicuously  deficient  in  these  qualities, 
and  then  adds  :  '^  Excuse  my  levity,  but  be  so  good  as  to  observe 
that  this  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  esteem  that  I  have  for 
Madame  de  Charri^re.  I  will  say  the  same  for  Madame  de  Stad, 
equally  facile  on  this  point."  Sainte-Beuve  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  GkiUic  imagination.  It  is  very  well  for  him  to  ask  his 
correspondent  to  excuse  his  levity  ;  his  Ekiglish  reader  will  proba- 
bly not  do  so.  But  in  this  particular  matter  we  must  almost  always 
make  allowance  for  a  degree  of  levity  which  we  ourselves  are  not 
prepared  to  emulate  ;  and  I  refer  to  Sainte-Beuve's  conformity  of 
tone  only  because  it  helps  to  explain  his  incongruous  appreciation  of 
MM.  Baudelaire  and  Feydeau.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Gallic  imagi- 
nation. 

But  Sainte-Beuve  paid  so  many  tributes  of  a  different  kind  that 
it  is  out  of  place  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  this  one.  Here  is  a 
very  different  note  :  "If  you  knew  English,"  he  writes  to  a  clerical 
friend  who  had  sent  him  some  poetic  attempts,  "  you  would  have  a 
treasure-house  upon  which  you  could  draw.  They  have  a  poetic 
literature  very  superior  to  ours — and,  above  all,  more  healthy,  more 
fulL  Wordsworth  is  not  translated;  one  doesn't  translate  those 
things ;  one  goes  and  drinks  them  at  the  fount.  Let  me  enjoin 
upon  you  to  learn  English  ....  In  a  year  or  two  you  would  be 
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master  of  it,  and  yon  would  have  a  private  poetic  treasure  for  your 
own  use  ;  be  a  poet — ^I  was  only  a  little  rivulet  from  those  beautiful 
poetic  lakes,  with  all  their  gentleness  and  melancholy."  What  I 
have  found  most  interesting  in  these  pages  is  the  mark  of  the 
expert,  as  I  may  call  it — ^the  definiteness  and  clearness,  the  ripe 
sagacity,  of  the  writer's  critical  sense.  When  it  is  a  case  of  giving 
advice,  of  praising  or  of  blaming,  of  replying  to  a  question  or  an 
appeal,  there  is  something  delightful  in  our  impression  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  perfect  competence.  He  always  knows  so  well  the  weak 
point,  always  touches  in  passing  upon  the  remedy  :  '^  The  day  on 
which  you  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  to  that  French  taste 
which  you  know  so  well,  to  our  need  of  a  frame  and  a  border,  you 
will  have  the  value  of  all  your  essential  qualities."  He  writes  that 
to  his  distinguished  fellow  critic  M.  Sch^rer,  whose  culture  he 
deemed  a  little  too  Germanic  ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  give  him  in  a  single  sentence  better  practical  advice.  There  is 
an  admirable  letter  to  M.  Taine,  on  the  appearance  of  the  latter's 
rather  infelicitous  attempt  at  satire — the  volume  of  impressions  of 
M.  Graindorge.  This  letter  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  has 
read  the  book — it  is  impossible  to  express  more  felicitously  the 
feeling  of  discomfort  produced  by  seeing  a  clever  man  make  a 
great  mistake.  I  have  spoken  of  Sainte-Beuve's  letter  to  il^mile 
Zola  ;  it  is  full  of  exquisite  good  sense  (the  writer's  great  quality), 
and  the  closing  lines  are  worth  quoting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
definite  and  practical  character  of  the  critical  reflections  that  he 
offered  his  correspondents.  The  allusion  is  to  M.  Zola's  first  novel, 
"Th6rese  Raquin."  "You  have  done  a  bold  act;  you  have,  in 
your  work,  braved  both  the  public  and  the  critics.  Don't  be  sur- 
prised at  certain  indignations — ^the  combat  is  opened ;  your  name 
has  been  sounded.  Such  struggles  terminate,  when  an  author  of 
talent  is  so  minded,  by  another  work  equally  bold,  but  a  little  less 
on  the  stretch,  in  which  the  public  and  the  critics  fancy  they  see 
a  concession  to  their  own  sense  ;  and  the  affair  is  wound  up  by 
one  of  those  treaties  of  peace  which  consecrate  one  more  reputa- 
tion." It  must  be  added  that  this  was  not  the  advice  that  M.  Emile 
Zola  took.  He  has  never,  that  I  know  of,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
and,  though  his  reputation  is  great,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  '^  consecrated."  But  I  must  make  no  more  quotations  ;  I  must 
do  no  more  than  recommend  these  two  volumes  to  all  those  readers 
for  whom  Sainte-Beuve  may  have  been  at  any  time  a  valued  com- 
panion.   They  will  find  a  complete  reflection  of  the  man  and  the 
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writer — the  materials  for  a  living  portrait.  They  will  find,  too,  a 
large  confirmation  of  their  confidence.  Sainte-Beuve's  was  a  mind 
of  a  thousand  details,  and  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  certain  points 
before  which  an  admirer  may  falter  and  hesitate.  But,  as  regards 
the  whole,  I  should  never  for  an  instant  hesitate.  If  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  Sainte-Beuve  or  leaving  him — of  giving  in  our  adhe- 
sion or  withholding  it — I  take  him,  definitively,  and  on  the  added 
evidence  of  these  letters,  as  the  very  genius  of  observation,  discre- 
tion, and  taste. 

Hekby  Jaaces,  Jb. 


THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  SCIENCE. 


Science  is  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  of  their  orders  of 
succession. 

Sensible  phenomena  are  qualities  or  changes  existing  in  relation 
to  our  faculty  of  external  cognition.  The  relation  is  only  that 
mode  of  existence,  as  to  time,  place,  or  nature,  which  awakens  in 
us  a  consbiousness  of  power  exerted  upon  us,  and  a  reference  of  the 
impression  to  an  external  phenomenon  as  its  concomitant.  Quali- 
ties or  changes  which  exist  without  such  relation  are  not  phenomena 
capable  of  constituting  material  of  human  science. 

An  order  of  succession  or  mode  of  sequence  among  phenomena 
may  be  cognized  as  invariable  or  variable.  When  a  certain  mode 
of  sequence  is  cognized  as  repeatedly  and  continuously  occurring, 
we  generalize  by  calling  it  fixed  and  invariable.  The  invariable 
order  of  succession  of  two  or  more  phenomena  is  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  occurrence  of  the  sequents  is  regulated.  The 
law  being  ascertained,  we  feel  confident,  whenever  the  antecedent 
is  cognized,  that  one  or  more  sequents  will  come  into  existence. 
We  thus  predict  events  on  the  strength  of  our  confidence  in  the 
uniformity  and  irrepealability  of  the  law  induced.  Whenever  a 
mode  of  sequence  is  cognised  which  is  not  repeated,  or  is  repeated 
only  in  such  manner  that  no  regularity  or  uniformity  is  discovered, 
we  record  it,  for  the  time,  as  a  variable  mode  of  sequence.  We 
fail  to  induce  the  law  imder  which  the  phenomena  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

Yet  we  are  psychically  so  constituted  as  to  believe  in  the  uni- 
formity of  nature.  Even  orders  of  succession  which  seem  capri- 
cious or  chaotic  must  imply  some  law  under  which  they  succeed, 
and  in  the  eye  of  which  they  are  invariable.  In  this  intuitive  faith 
we  seek  to  discover  the  law. 

The  method  of  the  search  is  the  mental  juxtaposition  of  two  or 
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more  series  of  successions  judged  to  be  fundamentally  cognate,  and 
the  selection  of  such  terms  in  the  juxtaposed  series  as  exaetlj  ooin- 
cide  with  each  other.  These  terms,  thus  observed  to  recur  in  fixed 
order,  yield  the  law  of  their  occurrence.  The  intercalated  terms 
remain  apparently  adventitious,  and  must  occur  in  accordance  with 
one  or  more  different  laws  which  may  remain  undiscovered,  or  may 
be  discovered,  one  by  one^  by  means  of  the  juxtaposition  of  a  larger 
number  of  series,  and  the  exercise  of  a  broader  mental  power  of 
holding  phenomena  before  attention,  and  selecting  the  like  and 
neglecting  the  unlike.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  method  of 
astronomy  in  selecting  from  an  apparently  chaotic  mass  of  obflerv»> 
tions  such  as  agree  in  time  and  position  with  a  given  set  of  ob* 
servations,  and  thus  afford  ground  for  the  elimination  of  the  law  of 
the  motion  of  a  newly  investigated  planet  or  comet,  or  the  law  of 
correlation  between  sun-spots  on  the  one  hand  and  auroral  displays, 
magnetic  disturbances,  or  Indian  famines,  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  work  of  science  to  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena.  It  is  its  higher  work  to  arrange  phenomena 
into  homogeneous  groups — ^that  is,  into  series  of  successions  in  whidi 
the  terms  appear  to  possess  some  fixed  relations  of  time,  space,  or 
nature  to  each  other.  It  is  the  highest  work  of  science  to  perfeti 
the  classification  of  phenomena  and  induce  the  laws  under  which 
they  occur. 

The  work  of  science  has  proceeded  so  far  that  innumerable  phe- 
nomena, which  were  once  regarded  as  isolated,  are  known  to  occupy 
fixed  places  in  invariable  sequences  which  come  into  existence  under 
laws  of  nature. 

.  Isolated  phenomena  were  regarded  in  unscientific  ages  as  ooour- 
™g  l>y  chance,  or  through  the  momentary  volition  of  beings  pos- 
sessing control  of  particular  departments  of  nature,  or  of  the  whole 
of  nature.  A  sentiment  imiversal,  and  undoubtedly  innate  in  hu- 
manity, prompts  intelligence  to  recognize  the  existence  of  one  or 
more  superior  beings,  to  whom  the  direct  or  indirect  causation  of 
phenomena  may  be  ascribed,  and  toward  whom  a  feeling  of  venera- 
tion may  be  directed.  As  fast  as  science  has  succeeded  in  relegat* 
ing  under  law  any  of  these  supposed  isolated  phenomena,  they  have 
been  viewed  as  accounted  for  and  explained,  without  recourse  to 
the  volition  of  superior  beings.  To  such  extent,  these  beings  have 
seemed  to  be  retired  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  the  religious  feeling  has  been  robbed  of  occasions  for  its  exer- 
cise.   Hence  the  progress  of  science  has  seemed  to  antagonize  the 
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religions  sentiment.  Science  has,  therefore,  been  denounced  as 
atheistic,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religions  of  men  have  been 
despised  as  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

The  work  of  science,  as  just  stated,  consists  of  observation,  com- 
parison, and  induction.  Obviously,  a  law  reached  by  induction 
from  facts  is  a  principle  from  which  other  facts  may  be  deduced  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  legitimate  and  characteristic  processes  of  sci- 
ence. Science,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  functions,  is  not,  there- 
fore, exclusively  inductive. 

Without  observation,  the  material  of  science  would  not  exist. 
There  could  be  neither  comparison,  induction,  nor  deduction.  With- 
out comparison,  no  affiliated  juxtapositions  of  phenomena  would 
exist ;  and  we  should  reach  neither  the  laws  which  regulate  them, 
nor  an  anticipation  of  other  phenomena  coordinated  under  the  same 
laws.  Without  induction,  the  observation  of  phenomena  would 
only  create  a  mass  of  undigested  material,  like  that  which  accumu- 
lated in  the  observatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Without  deduction,  the 
universe  of  phenomena  would  present  the  order  and  synmietry  of  a 
perfect  machine,  the  products  of  whose  activity  we  could  know  only 
as  they  were  wrought  out.  Anticipation — ^prediction — and  all  the 
plans  and  operations  based  upon  expectation,  would  have  no  place 
among  human  activities  if  science  could  not  descend  from  principle 
to  fact.  All  conceptions  of  phenomena  that  have  not  been  objects 
of  cognition  must  be  based  on  deduction,  proceeding  from  general 
principles  established  by  induction  from  cognized  phenomena.  By 
such  means  science  has  affirmed  the  internal  solidity  of  the  earth,  or 
predicted  the  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  at  an  epoch  a  million  years 
in  the  future,  or  pictured  her  physical  condition  in  a  past  removed 
from  us  by  millions  of  years. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  scope  and  prerogatives  of  that  department 
of  science  whose  data  are  sensible  phenomena.  The  term  science, 
in  its  modem,  popular  acceptation,  signifies  the  science  of  sensible 
phenomena.  When  the  term  is  employed  without  qualification,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  signify  physical  science. 

There  are,  however,  other  fields  of  phenomena — ^using  the  term 
in  an  extended  but  legitimate  sense— -cognizable  through  internal 
instead  of  external  perception.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  have 
an  existence  as  certain,  and  orders  of  succession  as  fixed  and  cog- 
nizable as  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  The  reality  of 
mental  phenomena  is  absolutely  unquestionable.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  data  of  demonstrable  knowledge.    Sensible  phenomena  are 
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only  names  which  we  ascribe  to  assumed  external  manifeststioiis 
believed  to  be  coordinated  with  cognized  internal  phenomena.  Henoe 
the  certainty  of  external  phenomena  is  conditioned  on  the  yaliditj 
of  this  belief.  External  phenomena,  therefore,  can  not  become  so 
inmiediately,  even  if  they  can  so  certainly,  the  materials  of  valid 
knowledge,  as  those  phenomena  which  arise  in  the  mental  field* 

Among  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  we  have  to  make,  there- 
fore, the  following  discriminations :  1.  Mental  states,  or  psychio 
modes,  without  regard  to  their  sources,  occasions,  or  codrdinations 
to  any  other  facts  than  mental  states.  2.  Those  among  the  mental 
states  which  we  irresistibly  refer  to  external  phenomena  as  their 
correlates  and  causes.  But  there  is  also  a  third  category  of  mental 
states,  or  inner  perceptions,  which  we  irresistibly  refer  to  abstract 
and  necessary  truths.  This  reference  of  these  states  to  necessary 
truths  as  their  correlates  and  causes  is  the  intuitive  perception  of 
necessary  truths. 

The  truths  thus  cognized  as  having  a  necessary,  universal,  and 
eternal  existence  are  truths  concerning  necessary  being  and  neces- 
sary  relations.  Space  and  time  are  existences  which  must  be  held 
necessary  in  the  same  sense  as  other  truths  are  necessary ;  and  the 
relations  of  portions  of  them  are  relations  of  quantity,  which  are 
formulated  in  well-known  axioms  and  theorems,  embraced  amoi)g 
the  necessary  truths  which  stand  as  correlates  to  the  third  class  of 
mental  states.  Other  truths  are  the  inseparableness  of  quality  and 
substance,  attribute  and  being,  effect  and  cause,  order  and  intelli- 
gence, continuity  of  existence,  universality  of  law,  ultimate  unity, 
and  ultimate  primordiality  of  existence.  Some  of  these  princi- 
pies  have  generally  been  omitted  from  enumerations  of  necessary 
truths  ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  think  proper,  can  omit  them  here,  as 
the  main  purpose  is  simply  to  adduce  illustrations  and  not  to  estab- 
lish a  catalogue. 

Finally,  we  discern  a  fourth  class  of  mental  states.  These  are 
the  assumptions  which  we  irresistibly  make  of  an  absolute  causal 
correlation  between  certain  conscious  states  and  realities  external  to 
consciousness.  We  find  in  existence  an  assumption  that  certain 
states  are  caused  by  sensible  phenomena ;  and  an  assumption  that 
other  mental  states  are  caused  by  the  disclosure  of  certain  abstract 
truths  ;  and  an  assumption  that  these  abstract  truths  have  a  neces- 
sary existence  in  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  find 
here,  also,  the  assumption  of  personal  existence  and  personal  iden- 
tity.   This  fourth  group  of  conscious  states  impresses  a  belief  in  the 
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reality  of  sensible  phenomena ;  in  the  reality  of  existence  behind 
these  phenomena ;  in  the  reality  of  supersensible  existence  under- 
neath all  psychic  phenomena,  and  in  the  reality  of  truth  apprehend- 
ed as  universal  and  necessary.  These  subtile,  instantaneous,  and 
irresistible  assumptions  are  the  only  bond  of  connection  between  us 
and  any  realm  outside  of  our  own  minds.  Invalidate  them,  and  all 
which  seems  to  exist,  either  in  a  world  without  or  a  world  within, 
resolves  itself  into  a  phantasmagoria  of  forms  without  substance — 
a  succession  of  mental  states  which  seems  to  have  a  cause  and  cor- 
relative, but  has  none  ;  a  succession  which  seems  to  be  concatenated 
and  orderly,  but  is  absolutely  chaotic  and  fortuitous  ;  a  succession 
of  states  which,  after  all,  are  not  states,  but  only  the  alluring  and 
deceptive  images  of  states — and  not  even  images,  for  the  seeming 
must  be  as  fanciful  and  illusory  as  the  seeming  of  substance.  Deny 
the  validity  of  the  assui^ption  of  causal  correlations  between  mental 
states  and  realities,  and  all  knowledge  is  annulled.  We  float  only 
in  a  glittering  realm  of  empty  forms — we  can  not  say  we  float,  but 
we  seem  to  float — ^we  cah  not  say  we  seem  to  float,  but  we  seem  to 
seem  to  float.  All  predication  is  annihilated.  We  are  conscious,  at 
first,  of  existing  in  a  world  of  realities  ;  then  we  float  in  a  realm  of 
unsubstantial  visions ;  then  everything — visions  and  realities  alike 
— sinks  into  absolute  nihility.  Such  denial  is  the  end  of  all  philos- 
ophy and  all  science  alike.  What  do  we  say  ?  All  science  and  all 
philosophy  depend  for  their  validity  on  the  validity  of  our  reference 
of  certain  mental  states  to  causal  correlates  external  to  the  mind. 

That  the  reference  is  valid,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  Denial,  even  of  the  speculative  Idnd,  is  impossible. 
The  utmost  which  speculative  thinking  has  ever  been  able  to  do  is, 
to  alQrm  the  possibility  that  such  reference  is  invalid.  The  history 
of  philosophy  has  shown  that  the  most  eminent  propounders  of  this 
possibility  have  found,  in  after-life,  satisfactory  ground  for  holding 
that  the  reference  is  valid ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  realm  of  reality 
exists,  and  that  it  is  such  as  reported  in  consciousness. 

Every  argument  between  two  parties  must  proceed  on  the  fun- 
damental admission  that  those  states  of  mind  which  have  been  here 
described  as  announcements  of  a  correlation  between  other  states 
and  external  realities  are  truthful  announcements.  If  either  party 
deny  this,  he  deprives  ]iimself  of  all  ultimate  ground  for  either  af- 
firmation or  denial ;  and  his  attempt  to  reason  is  like  the  effort  to 
move  the  world  without  the  basis  for  a  fulcrum. 

After  this  con^ctus  of  the  situation,  let  us  examine  more  at- 
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tentively  the  foundations  underneath  the  fabrio  of  physioftl 
science. 

The  current  conception  of  physical  science  presents  it  as  a  body 
of  knowledge.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  certain  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  safest  foundation  for  belief^  expectation,  and 
action.  Men  stand  firm  on  the  conclusions  of  science,  however  they 
falter  on  the  isolated  propositions  which  science  subsumes.  They 
formulate  their  creeds  on  the  dicta  of  science,  though  they  may 
profess  to  doubt  or  to  be  ignorant  in  the  presence  of  the  naked  prin- 
ciples which  authenticate  the  dicta  of  science. 

That  science  attains  to  valid  knowledge  can  not  be  rationally 
denied.  Instead  of  denying,  it  is  our  purpose  to  demonstrate  thai 
it  is  valid ;  and  that  it  is  valid  because  certain  underlying  prin- 
ciples which  science  never  mentions  are  the  firm  foundations  <m 
which  it  rests. 

I.  All  science  begins  in  the  assumed  existence  of  a  real,  think- 
ing being.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  the  assumption  of  our  per> 
sonal  existence  and  personal  identity  from  moment  to  moment  and 
from  day  to  day  ?  The  conviction  is  grounded  in  our  inmost  con- 
sciousness ;  we  are  unable  to  resist  it ;  but  it  is  only  a  &e/i^/^— a 
valid  belief — the  ultimate  elemental  utterance  of  mind,  spei^ng 
with  the  authority  of  its  very  being.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  vali- 
date its  utterance  ;  but,  if  we  choose  to  admit  a  speculative  donbt^ 
we  negative  at  once  all  possibility  of  science  and  all  possibility  of 
a  scientific  basis  for  anything. 

All  trustworthiness  of  memory  rests  in  the  presupposition,  not 
only  that  the  representative  faculty  is  a  true  witness,  but  that  we 
are  the  same  being  as  yesterday.  The  scientist  records  his  notes 
after  hours,  days,  or  weeks  have  passed  ;  and  he  builds  most  serious 
reasoning  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  he  who  made  the  observa- 
tions which  he  seems  to  reproduce.  If  he  is  mistaken  in  this,  his 
reasoning  is  illusory ;  but  he  builds,  sometimes  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  his  fabric  rests  upon  a  purely  and  deeply  metaphysical 
subsumption. 

II.  Admitting  the  evidence  of  personal  existence  sufficient,  other 
queries  inmiediately  arise  which  must  be  disposed  of.  Science  we 
have  defined  as  beginning  objectively  in  a  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
Now,  how  do  we  know  that  phenomena  exist  ?  or,  that  they  exist 
as  they  seem  ?  or,  that  any  reality  lies  behind  them  ?  or,  tluit  the 
reality  is  such  as  it  seems  to  be  ?  Plainly,  all  these  things  are  as- 
sumed on  the  naked  testimony  of  the  mind.     Consciousness  reports 
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external  phenomena,  and  we  believe.  Consciousness  represents 
them  thus  and  so,  and  we  believe.  And  then  we  find  disclosed  in 
consciousness  a  confidence  that  all  phenomena  are  grounded  in  real 
existence,  and  that  such  phenomena  as  these  are  grounded  in  a 
mode  of  existence  sustaining  an  exact  correlation  to  these  particular 
phenomena.  This  confidence  is  only  belief  in  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  our  being.  AU  science^  to  be  subatantialy  mttst  assume  the  valid- 
ity of  all  these  uUinuUe  beliefs.  The  most  logical  conclusions  of 
science  must  necessarily  imply  that  there  are  some  propositions 
which  do  not  admit  of  logical  proof,  but  which  must  be  received 
with  absolute  unreserve.  These  ultimate  propositions  are  simply 
believed  without  reasoning ;  but  our  belief  is  so  strong  that  we  feel 
it  to  be  knowledge.  If  it  is  not  knowledge,  the  fabric  of  proposi- 
tions which  we  build  upon  it  is  not  knowledge.  If  it  is  knowledge, 
then  the  plain,  simple,  ultimate  utterances  of  our  minds  are  the  in- 
destructible molecules  of  all  our  systems  of  science  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  respecting  the  coordination  between  any  of 
its  states  and  external  realities  is  a  direct  intuition  of  truth. 

This  conclusion  can  not  be  evaded.  The  reality  and  genuine- 
ness of  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  assumed  as  the  material 
of  science  is  absolutely  conditioned  on  the  veracity  of  consciousness 
in  certain  of  its  testimony.  Impugn  this  veracity  in  any  respect, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  materi^  of  science  is  correspondingly 
impaired.  The  more  valiantly  we  affirm  the  indestructibility  of 
scientific  knowledge,  the  more  explicitly  we  admit  the  unimpeach- 
able veracity  of  the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness.  If  con- 
sciousness is  not  admitted  as  a  veracious  witness  thus  far,  it  is  im- 
possible to  hold  an  argument  with  the  reader.  If  consciousness  is 
admitted  veracious,  so  far  as  to  validate  the  phenomena  from  which 
science  proceeds,  we  may  next  inquire  what  are  the  further  implica- 
tions of  scientific  knowledge. 

m.  Supposing  the  facts  of  observation  to  stand  in  every  respect 
unchallenged,  some  principles  of  relation  must  be  tacitly  assumed 
to  serve  as  the  ground  and  authentication  of  any  classification. 
Whether  we  associate  them  with  reference  to  time  or  place,  con- 
comitance or  succession,  quantity  or  quality,  it  is  in  every  case  a 
basis  of  resemblance.  Without  some  kind  of  mutual  resemblance, 
no  homogeneity  or  community  would  be  present  to  justify  any  gen- 
eral predication.  But,  when  we  adopt  any  kind  of  resemblance  as 
the  basis  of  classification,  we  tacitly  assume  that  likeness  among 
phenomena  proceeds  from  community  or  identity  of  cause  ;  in  other 
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words,  that  '^  like  effects  proceed  from  like  causes."  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  be  validated  by  pure  reason  to  acquire  that  char* 
acter  of  certainty,  universality,  and  necessity  which  we  assume  it 
to  possess  in  the  use  which  we  make  of  it.  If  it  be  thought  a  prin- 
ciple resting  on  a  general  induction  from  observation,  then  ad- 
mitting (contrary  to  the  fact)  that  the  same  absolute  certainty 
could  be  reached,  the  very  process  of  generalization  assumes  still 
the  same  principle,  that  homogeneity  of  phenomena  implies  similar- 
ity of  cause.  Hence,  when  we  look  to  general  induction  for  the 
validity  of  the  principle  that  like  results  proceed  from  like  oauses^ 
we  find  that  the  induction  itself  assumes  beforehand  the  validity  of 
the  principle ;  and  our  effort  is  simply  a  case  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  As  general  induction  can  not,  therefore,  validate  the  prin- 
ciple which  validates  general  induction,  it  follows  that  the  principle 
is  validated  either  by  deduction  or  by  the  direct  sanction  of  pure 
reason.  But  it  is  not  a  deductive  conclusion,  for  the  principle  it- 
self, possessing  the  highest  possible  degree  of  generality,  is  not  the 
result  of  an  analysis.  We  discover  no  account  of  the  validation  of 
the  principle  except  in  the  sanction  of  the  same  rational  authority 
as  speaks  to  us  in  affirming  a  correlation  between  certain  conscious 
states  and  external  realities.  Here,  then,  in  the  first  step  which 
science  takes  in  formulating  a  general  concept  or  scientific  doctrine^ 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rely  on  the  imiversal  validity  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  can  not  be  established  by  scientific  processes,  nor  in- 
deed by  any  formal  logic  whatever. 

So,  it  may  be  added,  the  whole  search  after  general  laws,  or  the 
unification  of  human  knowledge,  is  prompted  and  guaranteed  by  the 
intuitive  conviction  that  unity  exists  among  the  diversified  phenom- 
ena of  nature.  If  no  ulterior  unity  existed,  or  if  reason  were  not 
furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  the  search  for  gen- 
eral laws  and  deeper  causes  would  never  be  undertaken,  or  if  under- 
taken would  be  fruitless. 

It  is  extremely  easy  for  the  scientific  investigator  to  overlook  a 
metaphysical  principle  involved  in  the  comparison  and  classifioa- 
tion  of  concrete  phenomena  ;  but,  since  the  principle  clearly  reveab 
itself  to  critical  attention,  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  the 
entire  fabric  of  physical  science  rests  upon  a  truth  grounded  in  the 
realm  of  metaphysics  ;  and  that  this  is  not  for  such  reason  a  tmth 
"merely  speculative"  in  the  reproachful  sense,  but  a  truth  which  is 
self-evident,  and  surer  than  any  scientific  conclusion.  To  a  certain 
class  of  minds  such  a  statement  may  not  address  itself  with  all  the 
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cogency  of  a  concrete  proposition  ;  but  it  may  impress  the  necessity 
of  caution  in  vaunting  scientific  conclusion  from  sensible  phenom- 
ena as  the  most  certain  kind  of  knowledge^  and  incomparably  more 
substantial  than  the  ethereal  abstractions  of  metaphysics. 

rV.  When,  in  the  progress  of  our  scientific  investigations,  we 
reach  the  stage  of  inductive  inference,  the  process  of  concluding 
from  a  part  to  the  whole  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature,  which  is  only  the  concrete  form  of  the  principle  that 
like  results  proceed  from  like  causes.  If  unobserved  phenomena 
belonging  to  the  same  group  with  those  on  which  the  inference  is 
based  are  not  ascribable  to  the  same  cause,  or  same  kind  of  cause, 
we  have  no  right  to  extend  the  inference  from  observed  data  to 
these.  But  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  causation  is  accepted 
as  'more  valid  than  any  inference  which  we  may  induce  from  any 
array  of  phenomena,  however  extended.  The  inference  may  express 
a  bond  of  connection  running  through  the  phenomena  observed,  and 
no  others  ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  causal  bond.  It  may  express  a  cau- 
sal bond,  but  not  the  deepest  and  strongest  bond.  Li  any  such  case 
the  inference  is  liable  to  fail  in  its  application  to  new  phenomena. 
The  inference,  therefore,  can  never  be  unreservedly  accepted  except 
when  the  facts  sustain  quantitative  and  therefore  mathematical  re- 
lations to  each  other.  But,  however  qualified  the  inference,  the 
metaphysical  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is  never  accepted  with 
reserve.  ITnif ormity  of  causation  is  felt  to  be  absolute.  The  com- 
mon process  of  inductive  conclusion,  which  is  the  staple  method 
of  science  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine,  requires,  consequently,  an 
underlying  metaphysical  principle  to  give  it  any  semblance  of 
validity. 

Y.  Granting  full  validity  to  the  successive  steps  taken  by  science 
in  attaining  its  ultimate  generalizations,  these  are  expressions  of  laws 
under  which  successions  of  phenomena  come  into  existence.  The 
order  and  method  of  the  cosmos  are  so  far  revealed.  Its  phenom- 
ena become  intelligible  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  flow  of  events 
is  systematic,  certain,  predicable.  Nothing  happens  capriciously, 
or  with  any  regard  to  interjected  emergencies.  No  variation  in  the 
established  order  of  events  can  be  expected  under  any  supposable 
circumstances.  This  is  the  "  reign  of  law."  No  ground  exists  for 
denying  that  this  reign  embraces  all  the  events  which  make  up  the 
history  of  the  irrational  world.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  all  ra- 
tional activities  proceed  according  to  some  law  ;  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  evidence  that  they  are  rational.    But  the  laws  of 
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rational  activity  inhere  in  rational  spontaneity  ;  those  of  phyncal 
events  are  imposed  by  external  authority. 

But  the  reign  of  law  means  nothing  more  than  the  nniverBal 
prevalence  of  methodical  successions  of  events.  Law  is  the  formula 
under  which  events  are  coordinated;  but  law  does  not  prodaoe 
events.  A  phenomenon  is  scientifically  explained  when  we  refer  it 
to  the  law  under  which  it  takes  place  ;  but  it  is  not  exhaustively  ex- 
plained. For  the  purposes  of  science  it  is  adequate  to  ascribe  eTents 
to  law,  because  law  is  the  ultimate  stadium  of  scientific  ratioci* 
nation.  It  lies  on  the  remotest  frontier  of  scientific  territory.  Phys* 
ical  law  is  itself  an  abstraction,  and  constitutes  the  connecting  link 
between  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical.  But,  when  we  say,  in 
the  language  of  science,  that  events  ^^  come  by  law/'  we  must  take 
care  not  to  conclude  that  law  is  their  cause.  Law  explains  their 
order  of  succession,  but  does  not  explain  how  the  law  came  into  ex- 
istence, nor  how  events  are  generated,  nor  how  they  are  coordinated 
so  methodically.  Law  is  simply  the  rule  of  coordination ;  effidenoy 
produces  them  and  coordinates  them. 

Law  viewed  scientifically  is  merely  a  rule  of  succession  ;  viewed 
philosophically,  it  is  an  expression  of  power  and  intelligence — ^a  syn- 
thesis of  force  and  mind.  In  the  purview  of  science  law  is  the  key 
to  unlock  the  methods  of  nature — a  clew  to  guide  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  phenomena  ;  in  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  is  a  preconceived 
plan  of  action,  purposeful  of  results.  While  science  rests  on  law  as 
a  finality,  philosophy  seeks  the  power  which  ordains  law ;  and,  view- 
ing law  as  the  expression  of  will,  it  insists  on  the  reality  of  wiU  by 
all  the  evidence  which  science  summons  to  establish  the  reality  of 
law.  Science  claims  law  as  an  intelligible  principle  of  coordination 
among  phenomena ;  and  philosophy  claims  an  intelligible  principle  of 
coordination  as  the  exclusive  product  of  intelligence.  The  cosmoB 
is  comprehensible  by  thought  because  it  is  the  product  of  thought. 
Orant  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  processes  of  the  world,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  mechanism  which  does  not  express  mind  is  something 
unthinkable. 

Science  is  under  no  obligation  to  assume  a  strange  garb,  and 
make  affirmation  of  the  predicates  of  philosophy.  Such  freedom 
may  authorize  science  to  ignore  the  predicates  of  philosophy,  bat  it 
confers  no  privilege  to  deny  them.  As  long  as,  maintaining  its 
own  character,  it  ignores  the  principles,  postulates,  or  axioms  of 
philosophy,  it  can  not  antagonize  philosophy;  but,  when  it  offers  an 
argument  ex  ignoranttay  against  the  verdict  of  philosophy,  all  right 
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thiiiking  recognizes  it  as  sophistical.  It  is  impossible  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  law  with  the  whole  breadth  of  the  intelligence,  without 
apprehending  it  both  as  a  role  and  as  an  expression  of  ordaining 
wiU. 

YI.  As  law,  in  its  existence,  proclaims  necessarily  a  purposiye 
ordination,  so  the  correlation  of  events  under  law  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  a  result  purposed  in  law.  If  law  exists  as  the  result  of 
purpose,  there  must  be  a  reason  why  it  has  been  purposed;  and  the 
reason  why  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  results  impressed  by  the 
law — ^that  is,  in  the  results  which  take  place  according  to  the  law. 
The  coordination  of  results,  therefore,  is  as  much  the  expression  of 
purpose  as  the  law  which  embodies  the  principle  of  coordination. 
The  fact  that  events  take  place  according  to  law,  instead  of  proving 
their  disconnection  with  purpose,  is  the  very  circumstance  which 
demonstrates  their  dependence  on  purpose.  Caprice  and  confusion 
are  not  the  marks  of  intelligence  ;  high  controlling  intelligence  al- 
ways seeks  its  ends  by  fixed  methods  of  action.  The  more  clearly 
we  discern  the  reign  of  universal  law,  the  more  clearly  we  discern 
the  evidence  of  general  design  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
The  question  whether  events  take  place  through  law  or  through  de- 
sign is  destitute  of  rational  meaning  ;  because,  firsts  events  are  pro- 
duced neither  by  law  nor  by  design  ;  and,  secondly ^  if  they  are  pro- 
duced by  design,  it  is,  as  we  see,  according  to  law;  and,  if  they  are 
produced  by  law,  it  is  according  to  design  in  the  law.  Law  and  de- 
sign are  so  far  from  being  mutually  exclusive,  that,  in  truth,  they 
are  mutually  inclusive.  There  is  no  law  without  design ;  and,  in 
nature,  the  design  of  the  law  is  worked  out  under  the  law. 

VII.  Passing  from  general  design  to  special  design,  or  the  de- 
sign supposed  to  be  revealed  in  particular  events,  or  particular  cor- 
relations of  material  parts,  the  foremost  question  arising  concerns 
the  meaning  of  the  metaphysical  principle  of  design.  Now,  when 
parts  are  coadjusted,  as  in  any  mechanical  combination,  like  a  watch 
or  a  human  hand,  the  instinctive  verdict  of  mankind  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  intention.  This  affirmation  is  prompted  by  the  adjustment 
of  part  to  party  and  by  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  to  its  resylt. 
These  two  conceptions  must  be  kept  distinct.  Let  us  for  the  moment 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  question  of  design  in  the  result,  and 
note  what  is  implied  and  what  is  not  implied  in  the  affirmation  of 
design  in  the  parts.  We  say  instinctively  that  the  coadjustment  of 
parts  implies  design;  but — 1.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  action  of 
the  parts  was  designed  to  produce  any  result.    2.  It  does  not  imply 
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that  the  result,  if  any,  is  useful,  beautiful,  or  any  otherwise  chano* 
terized.  3.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  result,  if  any,  is  either  com- 
prehended or  comprehensible.  4.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  adjust- 
ment itself  is  something  wholly  comprehensible.  5.  It  does  not 
imply  that  the  cause  of  the  adjustment  is  either  finite  or  not  finite. 
6.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  conformations  and  collocations  in  the 
adjustment  have  been  effected  by  any  particular  instruments,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  particular  method.  They  may  have  been  molded, 
hewed,  carved,  turned,  or  grown — it  is  all  the  same.  These  elimina- 
tions are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  a  careful  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness demonstrates  that  our  verdict  is  rendered  without  the 
least  regard  to  any  consideration  save  the  fact  of  coa€[fit^meni — 
mechanical  coadjustment,  in  which  the  action  of  one  part  is  contina- 
ally  reciprocated  by  the  action  of  another  part.  Isolating  the  ques- 
tion of  design  from  these  customary  entanglements,  it  is  apparent 
that,  when  a  case  of  mechanical  coadjustment  is  presented,  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  product  of  man  or  of  nature. 
It  either  implies  design  absolutely,  or  it  does  not  imply  design  at 
alL  The  same  combination  can  not  imply  design  when  viewed  as  a 
human  product,  and  have  no  significance  when  viewed  as  a  natural 
product.  The  consideration  that  it  has  come  into  existence  by  a 
method  of  evolution,  or  by  any  other  method,  is  as  alien  from  the 
question  as  if  the  method  had  been  by  an  envelope-making  machine, 
or  by  carpentry,  or  smithery.  It  does  not  add  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  statement  to  suggest  that  a  method  of  evolution  may  and 
must  have  been  established  by  design,  and  that  consequently  the 
ends  which  it  attained  may  and  must  have  been  designed,  both  in 
general  and  in  particular.  The  suggestion,  however,  is  valid,  and 
is  perfectly  in  parallelism  with  the  inference  of  design  directly  from 
adjustment.  If  the  recognition  of  design,  therefore,  is  legitimate! 
without  any  regard  to  the  teleological  significance  of  the  products 
of  adjustment,  the  most  radical  profession  of  nescience  of  the  **  de- 
signs of  Nature "  may  admit  that  some  design  is  revealed  in  the 
simple  fact  of  structural  adjustment,  even  if  it  were  not  designed  to 
produce  what  it  produces. 

This  is  not  that  remote  and  hypothetical  admission  of  design 
which  recognizes  simply  the  possibility  that  the  whole  system  of 
nature  may  exist  for  some  design  ;  but  it  is  an  afiirmative  and  ne- 
cessary recognition  of  design,  as  the  logical  antecedent  of  all  coor- 
dinations interpretable  in  terms  of  intelligence. 

VIll.  Besides  mutual  adjustment  of  structural  parts,  we  may 
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conBider  tlie  meaning  of  adjustments  to  a  general  concept.  All  that 
we  know  of  fundamental  plans  of  structure  in  the  organic  world  is 
but  a  body  of  facts  exemplifying  adjustment  of  parts,  not  alone  to 
each  other,  but  to  an  archetypal  conception — an  intelligential  stan- 
dard. It  is  frequently  suggested  that  fundamental  relationships  have 
resulted  from  the  law  of  heredity,  with  progressive  divergence. 
That,  probably,  is  a  valid  scientific  account  to  give  of  what  have 
been  styled  plans  of  organization ;  and  every  one  is  free  to  rest 
in  the  finality  of  science.  But,  if  our  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
we  irresistibly  conclude  design  from  co5rdination,  regardless  of  the 
instrumentality  or  means  by  which  the  codrdination  becomes  ex- 
pressed in  matter,  then  heredity  with  divergence  is  not  an  ultimate 
explanation,  and  every  man  is  at  liberty,  without  reproach,  to  pass 
beyond  the  pale  of  science,  and  recognize  heredity  as  a  thoughtful 
determination  fixed  for  tha  purpose  of  introducing  order  and  method 
into  the  organic  world,  as  we  find  them.  So  the  mathematical  order 
of  the  solar  system  is  explicable  in  scientific  terms,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  cooling  of  a  primitive  nebula;  but  the  forces  engaged 
in  the  evolution  of  a  planetary  system  must  be  rationally  conceived 
as  merely  the  instruments  which  work  out  symmetrical  results  co- 
ordinated to  a  general  concept  or  plan.  If,  finally,  the  deepest  law 
of  nature  is  the  law  of  evolution,  we  may  recognize  that  as  the  all- 
embracing  principle  under  which  events  emerge  into  being ;  but 
reason  can  never  be  divested  of  the  simple  conviction  that  events 
codrdinated  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  and  codrdinated  to  so  vast 
a  scheme,  give  expression  to  purpose  equally  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  explanations  of  science  are  held  to  be  valid,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough ;  they  are  not  ultimate  explanations.  By  the 
inherent  principles  of  our  mental  being,  we  postulate  and  posit 
motive  and  agency  behind  the  last  explanation  of  science. 

IX.  As  design  is  the  necessary  implication  of  parts  codrdinated 
to  each  other,  or  to  a  general  concept,  so  metaphysical  cause  is  the 
only  rational  explanation  of  those  ultimate  physical  antecedents 
which  belong  to  the  category  of  sub-causes  or  scientific  causes.  Of 
metaphysical  cause  science  professes  to  have  no  knowledge,  holding 
that  invariable  antecedence  is  the  scientific  conception  of  causation. 
But,  manifestly,  no  phenomenon  comes  into  existence  becatiae  an- 
other phenomenon  precedes.  The  precedence  is  the  sign  of  antece- 
dent efficiency.  So  the  law  under  which  a  phenomenon  arises  is 
modal,  not  causal,  and  implies  prior  ordination,  as  the  subordinated 
event  implies  transcendent  causation.  The  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
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a  phenomenon  is  not  its  essential  caose^  but  the  condition  of  the 
operativeness  of  a  certain  law  which  expresses  a  method  of  activity 
of  essential  cause.  The  notion  of  metaphysical  cause  is  therefore 
the  underlying  ground  of  all  the  ultimate  conceptions  of  science. 

That  notion,  in  spite  of  the  formal  restriction  of  the  logic  of  sci- 
ence, has  found  constant  expression  in  scientific  language  under  the 
name  of  force.  This,  like  the  assumed  atom  and  molecule  of  phys- 
ics, the  ethereal  medium  and  the  ultimate  incompressibility  of  mat- 
ter, is  a  purely  metaphysical  conception.  It  is  a  name  which  the 
necessities  of  thinking  have  impelled  us  to  adopt  for  the  efficiency 
transmitted  from  or  through  the  phenomenon  which  stands  in  the 
place  of  invariable  antecedent.  Tet  there  are  questions  still  deeper 
which  offer  themselves  as  subjects  of  analytic  thought.  Is  force  an 
entity  or  an  attribute  ?  If  an  entity,  is  it  self-acting  or  subordi- 
nated ?  If  subordinated,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  power  which 
subordinates  it?  If  self-acting,  then  the  discernment  and  design 
revealed  in  the  results  of  its  activity  are  attributes  which  charac- 
terize a  demiurge.  But,  if  we  say  force  is  an  entity  which  produces 
results,  what  is  the  means  by  which  it  produces  them  ?  Are  not 
all  results  produced  by  force,  and  is  not  our  reasoning  thus  reduced 
to  the  proposition  that  the  entity  force  employs  force  to  produce 
results  ?  This  proposition  is  unintelligible,  and  shows  that  the  con- 
ception of  force  as  an  entity  is  absurd.     Force  is  an  attribute. 

But,  if  force  must  be  conceived  as  an  attribute,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  its  subject  ?  What  is  it  which  exerts  or  manifests  force  ? 
To  say  that  the  attribute  force  exerts  itself  is  to  make  it  both  at- 
tribute and  subject.  Something  which  is  not  force,  but  which  is 
capable  of  exerting  force,  is  therefore  necessarily  implied  in  the 
conception  of  force.  Is  matter  the  subject  ?  Then,  firsts  it  is  a 
subject  which  thinks  and  purposes ;  for  the  results  of  force  are 
thoughtful  and  purposive,  and  matter  does  thus  possess  a  ^*  power 
and  potency  "  of  psychic  results.  But,  secondly,  we  are  not  certain 
that  matter  possesses  a  subjective  nature.  We  only  know  matter 
phenomenally,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  phenomena  constitute  all 
there  is  of  matter  in  itself.  Yet  phenomena  are  manifestations  of 
something  possessing  the  power  to  produce  them.  The  phenomena 
which  we  cognize  as  matter  are  manifestations  of  force.  If  there 
be  no  subject  matter,  there  must  be  some  other  subject  revealing 
itself  in  die  phenomena  which  we  group  under  the  designation  of 
matter.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  recognition  of  an  intelligent 
subject  as  the  ground  of  the  attribute  of  force  manifesting  its  aotiv- 
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ities  in  the  being  of  what  we  call  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  changes 
which  are  impressed  upon  matter. 

The  inquiry  does  not  end  even  here  ;  for  it  remains  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  mode  of  origin  of  force  from  its  subject.  What  is  the 
method  by  which  the  subject  reveals  the  attribute  of  force?  Is 
forceful  emanation  from  the  subject  an  unconscious  and  continuous 
necessity  of  its  being ;  or  is  it  a  conscious  and  voluntary  activity  ? 
K  necessary,  then  some  higher  power  has  imposed  the  necessity ; 
if  unconscious,  then  some  higher  intelligence  directs  according  to 
the  laws  of  conscious  thought ;  for  codrdination  of  products  implies 
at  least  two  things  consciously  apprehended  both  in  their  separate- 
ness  and  in  their  relation  ;  unconscious  intelligence  is  a  nugatory 
expression,  for  consciousness  is  the  prime  moment  of  intelligence. 
If  forceful  manifestations  are  effected  through  the  method  of  voli- 
tion, then  the  subject  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  all  cosmical 
force  is  possessed  of  will  as  well  as  intellect  and  susceptibility  to 
motive,  and  is  consequently  a  personal  entity — ^an  entity  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing  with  reference  to  that  which  is  not  itself. 

Finally,  all  the  distinctive  doctrinal  enunciations  of  modem  sci- 
ence are  conclusions  which  reach  beyond  the  peculiar  domain  of 
science.  One  class  of  these  is  constituted  of  applications  of  the 
metaphysical  principle  of  continuity,  through  which  is  deduced  the 
evolution  of  the  forms  of  inorganic  matter  from  a  primitive  homo- 
geneous state,  and  also  the  forms  of  organic  matter  from  a  primi- 
tive vitalized  plasma.  Another  class  is  a  body  of  enunciations 
respecting  the  causation  of  origins.  The  method  and  order  of  ori- 
gins are  the  subject  of  legitimate  scientific  research,  but  essential 
causes,  as  we  have  stated,  lie  quite  within  the  region  of  the  meta- 
phenomenaL 

It  appears,  therefore,  as  Lewes  states,  that  ^'  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  modem  science  are  as  transcendental  as  any  of ,  the  axioms 
of  ancient  philosophy,"  and  that  ^^  every  physical  problem  involves 
metempirical  elements.''  All  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  sci- 
ence— self,  substance,  cause,  force,  life,  order,  law,  purpose,  relation, 
unity,  identity,  continuity,  evolution,  natural  selection,  species,  ge- 
nus, order,  class — are  purely  metaphysical  concepts  or  ideas.  These 
are  not  the  objects  of  sensible  perception,  like  the  phenomenal  data 
of  science,  but  are  apprehended  by  the  rational  insight.  Many  of 
them  are  the  logical  antecedents  and  necessary  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  experience.  They  precede  and  legitimate  all  our  cog- 
nitions and  judgments  concerning  the  sensible  world,  and  act  as  the 
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constitutive  and  codrdinating  principles  among  our  sensations.  They 
render  possible  the  logical  contemplation  and  intelligent  penetration 
of  nature.  They  constitute  the  bond  of  consistence  and  coherence 
in  the  fabric  of  science^  and  illume  the  system  of  the  cosmos  with 
the  supernal  light  of  thought. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  intended  to  reveal  clearly  to  the 
intelligent  reader  the  existence  of  a  realm  of  legitimate  thought 
deeper  than  the  data  of  physical  science  ;  presupposed,  indeed,  by 
all  the  logic  of  science,  and  sole  sponsor  for  all  the  validity  which 
the  principles  of  science  can  ever  acquire.  The  effect  is  not  to  im- 
pair the  authority  of  science,  but  to  rationalize  it  and  purge  it  of 
empiricism  and  dogmatism.  The  moral  is,  that  science,  from  its 
platform,  is  not  competent  to  utter  conclusions  on  themes  which  lie 
over  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics ;  but,  when  it  gives  utterances, 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  on  questions  essentially  metaphe- 
nomenal,  it  must  proceed  from  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  and  not 
from  the  inductions  based  on  sensible  phenomena. 

Alexandbb  Winchsix. 
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PART  n. 

DuBiNG  the  civil  war,  and  immediately  at  its  olose,  the  finan- 
cial questions  determined  were  of  as  great  importance  as  or  greater 
than  any  now  before  the  country  ;  but  they  were  then  overshadowed 
by  graver  interests.  To-day^  fiscal  affairs  make  a  leading  issue  in 
party  politics.  The  main  question  awaiting  decision  is  a  plain  one  : 
Shall  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  be  of  the  precious  met- 
alSy  or  shall  it  be  of  inconvertible  paper  ?  This  is  the  real  issue. 
Its  decision  will  decide  the  numerous  intermediary  schemes  which 
have  been  invented  to  avoid  the  main  question  ;  and  we  shall  greatly 
delude  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  any  point  of  rest  will  be  found 
short  of  it.  Neither  of  the  two  chief  political  parties  can  be  said  to 
be  solidly  united  for  or  against  either  proposition.  Neither,  there- 
fore, could  at  this  time  go  into  a  Presidential  election  with  financial 
questions  as  the  main  issues,  with  the  certainty  that  all  its  forces 
would  be  in  line.  Something  of  the  strength  of  both  would  be 
drawn  to  a  third  party,  if  such  there  was^  which  represented  paper 
money  pure  and  simple.  Such  a  party  has  come  into  existence 
during  the  past  four  years.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should 
as  soon  as  fiscal  systems  became  leading  issues,  and  neither  of  the 
two  chief  parties  made  inconvertible  paper  the  financial  plank  of  its 
platform.  The  Greenback,  or  National  party,  then,  being  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  its  future  must  be  considered  by  the  light  of 
the  law  of  growth  of  third  parties,  which  is  invariable,  and  may  be 
stated  thus  :  Since  the  two  principal  parties  ea>ch  represent  the  whole 
scheme  of  political  govemmenty  though  differesnJt  principles  of  ity 
they  represent  generally  that  particular  element  or  interest  in  it 
which  the  third  party  represents  specially.  This  third  party  mmst 
contimie  to  increase^  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  main  bodies^ 
until  a  decisive  point  is  reached.     When  this  has  been  attainedy  it 
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either  eagres,  and  its  individtud  parts  are  reabsorbed  in  the  two 
principal  parties,  or  it  itself  absorbs  that  one  of  these  toith  tohieh 
it  has  most  affinity.  Whether  it  does  the  one  thing  or  the  other 
depends  in  the  main  upon  the  nature  of  the  interest  it  represents. 
A  party  formed  upon  an  issue  broad  enough  to  cause  a  ciyil  war 
has  one  sufficiently  broad  to  absorb  one  of  the  preexisting  parties  ; 
while  another,  having  its  cause  of  beiug  solely  in  the  idea  that  an 
accident  of  nativity  should  be  the  qualification  for  suffrage,  passes 
away  with  no  other  than  a  third-party  record. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  to  consider,  in  view  of  this  law,  whether 
the  issue  upon  which  the  Greenback  or  National  party  is  formed  be 
such  a  one  as  may  threaten  the  existence  of  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  ;  whether,  in  fact,  either  of  them  shall  cease  to  be, 
and  thereafter  parties  be  National  and  something  else.  The  issue 
presented  is  certainly  not  so  new  to  the  country  as  was  Know- 
nothingism,  since  in  this  year  of  grace  it  can  claim  the  respectable 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years.  It  had  its  birth  in  Maasa^ 
chusetts  in  1690,  and  during  the  course  of  its  long  and  eventful  life 
has  plagued  this  nation  more  persistently  than  any  other  npon 
which  political  parties  have  differed.  It  has  come  up  in  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  form ;  it  fomented  violent  disputes  among  the 
people,  and  between  the  people  and  the  royal  Gk>vemment  when 
the  country  was  colonial ;  it  was  one  of  the  leading  economic  causes 
of  the  Revolution  ;  it  played  a  prominent  and  disastrous  part  in 
the  War  of  Independence  ;  it  made  havoc  in  our  domestic  affairs 
after  independence  was  achieved  ;  it  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution ;  it  survived  its  adoption, 
which  was  thought  to  have  killed  it,  and,  entering  on  a  new  career 
in  different  shape,  it  disturbed  the  country  under  President  Madi- 
son ;  it  convulsed  it  under  President  Jackson  ;  it  worried  and  dis- 
tracted it  more  or  less  nearly  down  to  the  accession  of  President 
Lincoln  ;  it  then  underwent  a  transformation  or  retransf ormation 
back  to  its  old  and  worst  form  ;  and  here  it  is  to-day,  as  active, 
threatening,  and  troublesome  as  ever.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  it 
It  will  not  down.  Its  persistency  as  a  disturbing  force  is  beyond 
that  of  any  other  single  cause. 

And,  again,  as  to  the  various  forms  of  paper  money,  and  their 
effects,  we  have  tested  the  working  of  every  one  to  the  last  extreme. 
We  have  had  paper  money  in  every  shape,  and  issued  for  every  va- 
riety of  purpose,  that  the  history  of  finance  shows  to  be  known  to 
any  country  in  the  world.    There  has  been  inconvertible  and  con- 
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vertible  paper  money  ;  and  paper  nominally  convertible  but  really 
inconvertible  ;  it  has  been  issued  by  the  General  Government,  by 
the  State  governments,  and  by  corporations  under  Government 
charters  ;  it  has  been  legal  tender  and  not  legal  tender,  and  the 
proverbial  ingenuity  of  the  Connecticut  mind  discovered  a  compro- 
mise between  these  two  ;  it  has  been  based  on  landed  security  ;  on 
the  security  of  taxes  ;  and  on  no  other  security  than  the  pure  credit 
or  authority  of  the  Government,  L  e.,  "fiat  money  "  ;  its  causes  of 
issue  have  been  to  meet  extraordinary  Government  expenditures ; 
to  meet  current  Government  expenditures  ;  for  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  circulating  medium ;  and  as  a  loan  for  the 
promotion  of  industry.  Issues  of  "fiat  money"  have  nearly  all 
originated  in  the  necessities  of  war.  The  first  issue  by  Massachu- 
setts, in  1690,  was  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  Canada.  Further  issues  were  made  for  a  like  purpose  in 
1709,  and  the  other  New  England  colonies  with  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  joining  in  the  expeditions,  they  too  issued  "  fiat  money" 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Virginia  made  its  first  issue  to  pay  the 
cost  of  Braddock's  expedition  ;  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  charges 
of  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Augustine  ; 
the  Continental  currency  was  issued  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  all  the  States  made  large  issues  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  the  greenback  of  to-day  came  into  existence  through 
the  Government  needing  money  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

So  far  for  the  persistency  ;  let  us  glance  at  another  feature  of 
this  issue,  viz.,  its  troublesomeness.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
constant  discord  between  the  colonies  and  the  Crown  on  this  mat- 
ter of  paper  money.  The  issues,  beginning  with  war,  but  soon  re- 
newed in  times  of  peace,  deranged  trade.  The  British  merchants 
suffered  heavily  in  consequence,  and  the  home  Government  tried 
hard  to  hold  the  colonists  down  to  the  use  of  coin.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous success  was  in  exasperating  them.  In  all  these  troubles, 
the  popular  leaders  were  extreme  in  their  opposition  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Crown.  Restraint  being  removed  by  independence,  and 
the  people  being  free  to  manufacture  as  much  paper  as  they  chose, 
there  was  substantial  unanimity  upon  the  subject  until  depreciation 
began.  Depreciation  was  considered  to  be  something  unpatriotic. 
Congress  endeavored  to  stop  it  by  passing  tender  acts  and  maxi- 
mum-price acts ;  the  States,  by  acts  to  punish  speculation.  The 
"  Safety  Committees  "  took  up  their  enforcement  vigorously,  and  as 
these  bodies  were  purely  voluntary  associations,  like  the  modem 
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vigilance  committee^  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  zeal  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  operations.  In  a  few  years,  the  ruin  which  had 
been  wrought  was  f rightf  oL  Paper  money  was  said  to  have  done 
infinitely  more  damage  to  the  country  than  the  drms  of  the  enemy. 
Under  the  Confederation  we  have  some  more  examples.  An  era  of 
wild  speculation  followed  the  War  of  Independence,  just  as  it  did  the 
civil  war.  The  people  were  poorer  than  ever  they  had  been  befcoe^ 
but  peace  opened  a  glorious  dream  of  wealth  in  the  near  f  atore. 
Free  trade  was  to  make  the  whole  country  opulent  immediately ;  the 
price  of  lands  was  to  rise  enormously  from  the  torrent  of  immigra- 
tion expected  to  pour  in  from  Europe.  Paper  money  had  already 
turned  all  the  transactions  of  trade  into  a  system  of  betUng,  and 
there  was  yet  another  popular  delusion  aiding  speculation.  **It  had 
not  escaped  observation/'  says  Marshall,  ^'  that  every  purchaser  on 
credit,  however  excessive  the  price  might  apparently  be,  had  not  only 
been  relieved  by  the  depreciation,  but  had  derived  great  gains  finom 
his  contract.  Speculating  on  a  similar  course  of  things,  many  individ- 
uals had  made  extensive  purchases  at  high  prices,  and  had  thus  oon- 
tributed  to  continue  for  a  time  the  deception  imposed  on  themselveB 
by  those  who  supposed  that  the  JRevohUion  was  a  talisman^  whose 
magic  powers  were  capable  of  chcmging  the  nature  of  things/*  Pre- 
vious to  1873  it  was  the  popular  belief  with  us  that  the  civil  war  had 
been  such  a  talisman.  In  two  or  three  years  the  crash  came,  and 
we  have  graphic  pictures  of  the  distress  and  disorders  which  attend- 
ed the  painful  process  of  contraction.  The  popular  cry  was  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  their  public  or  private  debts  ; 
the  more  popular  demand,  that  prosperity  should  be  restored  by 
legislation.  After  1873  we  heard  this  cry  very  loud  among  our- 
selves. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  cause  of  coin  against  paper  took 
the  form  of  a  political  warfare  on  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank. 
It  was,  however,  no  longer  ^'  fiat  money,''  but  bank-paper,  nomi- 
nally convertible,  though  practically  as  inconvertible  as  the  other, 
which  was  in  dispute.  The  establishment  of  the  first  United  States 
Bank  was  a  subject  of  warm  contention  between  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  for  the  Democrats  held  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Upon  this  point,  however,  they  changed  their  minds 
in  1815,  and  demanded  that  the  bank  be  rechartered,  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  institution  would  control  the  extravagant  increase  and 
wild-cat  operations  of  the  State  banks.  The  second  United  States 
Bank  opened  for  business  January  1,  1817 ;  but  its  operations  did 
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not  tend  to  produce  unanimity  of  opinion  between  the  two  parties. 
Great  expansion,  followed  by  violent  contraction  when  Congress 
threatened  to  cut  short  its  career,  produced  the  collapse  of  1819, 
which  inflicted  ruinous  losses  on  the  country.  When  President  Jack- 
son, some  ten  years  or  so  later,  commenced  his  warfare  upon  it,  the 
Whigs  had  taken  it  under  their  protection,  and  the  system  of  paper 
money  which  it  represented.  The  contest  reached  its  highest  point 
of  fury  in  the  second  election  of  Jackson.  '^  Jackson  and  hard 
money "  was  the  watchword  of  the  campaign  on  the  Democratic 
side.  Banking  corporations  were  to  that  generation  what  railroad 
corporations  are  to  the  present.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  the 
charter  of  the  bank  was  not  renewed.  It  expired  by  limitation  in 
1836.  In  1846  the  last  of  the  many  contests  fought  out  between 
the  two  parties  on  the  paper-money  issue,  previous  to  the  civil  war, 
took  place  on  the  passage  of  the  second  Independent  Treasury  Act, 
the  first  having  been  repealed  by  the  Whigs  the  year  after  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Democrats.  With  its  enactment,  this  troublesome  and 
persistent  question  was  removed  from  the  field  of  national  (though 
not  of  State)  politics,  only  to  be  brought  back  again  through  the  war. 

The  least  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  virtues  of  '^  fiat  money '' 
might  be  excused  if,  from  a  hasty  glance  at  these  facts,  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  party  had  an  issue  broad  enough  to  ex- 
pand upon,  until,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  growth,  it  became  one 
of  the  two  chief  parties  of  the  country.  But,  in  this  conclusion,  he 
would  be  profoundly  in  error.  Not  only  is  it  insufficient  for  this, 
but  it  is  one  which  the  history  of  this  country  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies shows  to  be  such  as  must  doom  a  third  party  to  inevitable 
and  total  defeat.  All  the  experience  of  the  past,  all  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  that  experience,  would  be  totally  falsified  if  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Greenback  party  should  be  any  other  than  its 
defeat  and  dispersion.  The  harm  it  may  do  the  country  before 
that  time  must  be  through  its  influence  on  the  two  chief  parties, 
and  the  damage  it  may  inflict  by  local  successes. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  any  but  the  briefest  possible 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  this  assertion ;  but,  if  we  look  under 
the  surface  of  things,  it  is  speedily  discovered  that,  where  paper  has 
gained  its  national  victories  against  coin,  the  issue  has  always  been 
complicated  with  other  matters  of  far  deeper  interest  to  the  nation. 
Upon  the  one  occasion  when  it  was  tried  on  the  merits,  the  side 
that  espoused  paper  money  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat.  True, 
that  the  people  in  colonial  times  were  greatly  enamored  of  a  paper 
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currency,  to  the  issue  of  which  they  had  many  temptations ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  there  could  be  no  dispassionate  discussion  when  the 
cause  of  metallic  money  was  identified  with  the  Crown  Goyenunent, 
whose  interference  in  its  favor  was  resented  as  an  invasion  of  p<^a- 
lar  rights  ;  when  Samuel  Adams  is  found  declaring  this  interference 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  cool-headed  Franklin 
writes  pamphlets  in  opposition  to  it.  Furthermore,  this  interfer- 
ence was  so  far  successful  that  the  people  had  undoubtedly  to  wait 
for  independence  to  gather  a  full  experience  of  the  evils  which  paper 
money  can  inflict.  Again,  the  Continental  Congress  could  not  tax, 
and  hence  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  the  only  way  in  which  it 
appeared  that  funds  could  be  raised  to  defend  the  country.  Thus 
its  issue  again  became  identified  with  patriotism,  and  at  a  time  when 
patriotism  was  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  After  the 
war,  paper  money  had  no  such  moral  support,  and  at  once  we  find 
the  most  violent  contests  for  and  against  its  issue  waged  in  the 
several  States,  one  class  demanding  it  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  the 
prevailing  distress,  another  resisting  it  as  the  root  of  all  eviL  Soon 
after  the  Debtors'  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  put  down,  the 
Constitution  was  presented  for  adoption.  Its  provisions  struck,  as 
they  were  intended  to  strike,  what  was  thought  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
party  of  paper  money.  The  whole  country  divided  into  two  parties 
for  and  against  adoption  ;  but  not  as  debtor  and  creditor.  This  issne^ 
until  that  moment  distracting  every  State,  instantly  disappeared. 
Federal  or  anti-Federal  was  the  question.  It  is  certainly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  paper-money  party  went  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Federalists,  and  yet  it  did  not  sufiloe  to 
give  them  the  victory  in  the  contest.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Whigs  represented  the  cause  of  paper.  They  cer- 
tainly can  not  be  called  a  successful  party,  and  in  their  fiw^p^^iJ 
policy  they  were  conspicuously  and  disastrously  unsuccessfuL  The 
two  Presidents  they  elected  were  elected  on  platforms  which  kept 
paper  money  in  the  background.  When  Jackson  and  Clay  were 
opposed,  the  main  issue  was  really  a  financial  one  ;  and  the  Whigs 
were  simply  nowhere.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  electoral 
votes  were  cast  for  Jackson  to  eighty-three  for  Clay,  although  the 
latter  had  the  whole  of  the  then  powerful  banking  organisation  of 
the  country  supporting  him.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
question  as  then  presented  was  very  far  from  having  the  extreme 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  by  the  Greenback  party.  M- 
nally,  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not  due  to  ai^  decision  given  by 
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the  country  on  financial  questions  pure  and  simple  that  this  party 
has  a  cause  of  being  at  all,  but  solely  to  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  Groyemment  in  a  mighty  struggle  for  its  existence  ;  and  thus 
patriotism  again  came  into  play,  and  but  lately  stump-orators  were 
talking  of  the  '^  blood-stained  greenback." 

In  conclusion  :  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  Greenback 
or  National  organization  may  exert  on  the  two  chief  parties,  and  the 
damage  it  may  thereby  inflict  on  the  country,  that  is  obviously  a 
matter  beyond  human  foresight.  But,  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  circumstances  of  the  present,  these  conclusions  seem 
justified  :  First,  that  so  long  as  financial  questions  are  an  issue  in 
national  politics,  no  resting-place  will  be  found  until  it  is  finally  and 
absolutely  determined  whether  coin  or  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency is  to  be  the  money  of  the  country ;  second,  that  the  Green- 
back organization  will  never  be  anything  but  a  third  party,  and,  as 
such,  will  be  defeated  and  broken  up  ;  third,  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  agitation  will  be  a  decision,  irrevocable  if  such  be  possible, 
either  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  otherwise,  that  the 
national  Government  shall  not,  for  any  cause  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, issue  an  inconvertible  legal-tender  paper  money. 

CuTHBEBT  Mills. 
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The  Light  of  Asia.    B j  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A.    Boston :  Boberts  Brothers. 
Blanid.    Bj  Bobert  D.  Joyce,  author  of ''  Deidre."    Ibid. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor.    Household  edition.    Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Ck>. 

Th£  light  of  Asia  has  been  long  in  readiing  the  heaven  of  Euro- 
pean song.  It  twinkled  on  the  chalky  clifEs  of  England  in  a  letter 
from  Mary  Wortley  Montagn,  written  to  the  poet  Pope  from  Adri- 
anople  on  April  I,  1717,  and  containing  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  favorite  of  Achmet  UL,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  that  potentate,  to  whom  he  was  contracted  in 
marriage.  Her  ladyship  took  abundant  pains,  she  wrote,  to  get  a 
literal  translation  of  them,  which  is  evident  enough,  and  she  thought 
they  resembled  the  Song  of  Solomon.  She  sent  them  to  her  corre- 
spondent as  a  curiosity  rather  than  as  a  poem,  for  she  appreciated 
their  poetic  qualities  so  slightly  that  she  immediately  set  to  work 
and  spoiled  them  by  turning  them  into  sing-song  heroics.  About 
this  time,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  Pamell  wrote  his  poem  ''The 
Hermit,'^  which  is  unquestionably  of  Eastern  origin,  and  is  fully 
worthy  of  its  reputation  as  a  moral  apologue.  It  was  followed  by 
four  musical  but  absurd  productions,  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  in 
whose  exquisite  little  volume  they  may  be  read  to-day  as  "  Oriental 
Eclogues."  Of  greater  intellectual  value  than  these  was  the  famous 
''  Vision  of  Ifirza  "  in  the  ''  Spectator,"  and  of  doubtful  value  was 
Johnson's  lumbering  story  of  "  Rasselas."  Of  no  value  at  all  were 
the  many  delineations  of  Asiatic  personages  in  the  early  poetic 
drama  of  England — ^its  Tamburlaines,  Bajazets,  Aurungzebes — 
monstrosities  that  would  be  laughable,  if  they  were  not  horrible. 
A  host  of  other  Orientalities — ^the  spawn  of  these,  and  of  the  Angli- 
cized version  of  Gralland's  French  paraphrase  of  ''The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights "—" Persian  Tales,"  "Chinese  Tales,"  "Tales  of 
the  Genii,"  and  what  not — confounded  the  English  mind  with  their 
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vast  and  varied  misinforniation  concerning  the  literature  of  the 
East.  It  might  have  been  enlightened,  however,  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first.  Englishman  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  Oriental 
studies,  which  were  then  in  their  infancy  among  Europeans,  and 
who  achieved  what  was  then  thought  to  be  eminence  therein.  His 
scholarship  was  more  remarkable  than  his  talents,  which  were  not 
distinguished  for  force  or  originality,  and  were  rather  of  a  judicial 
than  poetic  order.  He  wrote  two  volumes  of  elaborate  trifles  in 
rhyme,  among  which  were  a  number  of  translations,  paraphrases, 
and  imitations,  in  Latin  and  English,  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese, 
and  Turkish  poems,  besides  a  series  of  hymns  in  honor  of  several 
Hindoo  deities.  It  is  possible  to  read  these  languid  exercises  in 
verse,  but  it  requires  a  large  fund  of  patience  to  do  so,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  find  something  characteristic  in  them.  Only  one  of  Sir 
William's  Eastern  poems  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  poetic 
anthologies — a  loose  paraphrase,  for  it  is  in  no  sense  a  translation, 
of  the  gazel  of  Hafiz,  beginning  "  Egher  an  Turki  Shiraziy^  which 
is  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  its  single  quotable  line — 

'*  like  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung." 

If  Sir  William  had  been  a  poet,  the  light  of  Asia  might  have 
reached  us  sooner  than  it  did,  and  its  white  radiance  need  not  have 
been  obscured,  as  it  was  by  the  lurid  glooms  of  Byron  and  the 
twinkling  illuminations  of  Moore.  But  it  was  not  lost,  for  gleams 
of  it  struggled  out  now  and  then  in  the  poems  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  "  Abou  Ben-Adhem  '*  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  ;  in 
those  of  Trench,  whose  "  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources  "  are  the  best 
things  that  he  has  written  ;  and  in  Matthew  Arnold's  ''  Sohrab  and 
Rustem,"  a  noble  rendering  of  the  most  pathetic  episode  of  the  Shah 
Nameh  of  Ferdousi,  and  in  his  '^  Sick  King  in  Bokhara " — ^a  soul- 
troubled  relation  of  the  melancholy  Prince  of  Denmark.  Nor  was 
it  merely  handed  down  to  us  by  the  poets,  like  the  torches  in  the 
old  Greek  game,  for,  the  more  the  languages  of  the  East  were  stud- 
ied, the  clearer  it  became.  It  was  a  guiding  star  to  scholars  all 
over  Europe  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and 
Persian,  and  Chinese:  it  was  a  fresh  source  of  inspiration  to  Goethe, 
and  Rtickert,  and  Bodenstedt :  and  it  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
Christian  missionaries,  who  were  obliged  to  translate  its  Scriptures 
before  they  could  hope  to  supplant  them.  We  owe  these  good 
gentlemen  more,  no  doubt,  than  they  intended  we  should ;  for,  in 
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their  endeavor  to  show  the  superiority  of  our  religion  over  the  reli- 
gions of  the  East,  they  were  compelled  to  state  just  what  those 
religions  are,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  place  in  our  hands  a  standard  of 
comparison  which  we  did  not  before  possess,  and  which  perhaps  is 
not  so  favorable  to  their  own  dogmatism  as  they  suppose.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  and  through  whatever  means  it  has  been 
gained,  authentic  and  noble  knowledge  of  the  cradle  of  the  race  has 
become  a  part  of  our  intellectual  inheritance,  and  has  prepared  us  to 
welcome  its  latest  manifestation  in  ''  The  Light  of  Asia.'' 

The  mere  word  ^^  Asia  "  sunmions  a  thousand  remembrances 

"  From  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  Time  " — 

remembrances  of  the  primitive  race  as  they  are  recorded  in  tradi- 
tion :  the  goings  forth  of  men  with  their  flocks  and  herds ;  encamp- 
ments of  tents  followed  by  villages  of  huts,  which  in  turn  are  fol- 
lowed by  walled  towns  and  cities ;  kingdoms  of  which  we  only 
know  the  names  of  their  rulers,  and  that  their  peoples  were  of  less 
account  in  their  eyes  than  the  wild  beasts  they  hunted ;  the  build- 
ing up  of  great  empires,  structures  of  tyrannous  power,  cemented 
with  blood,  and  the  downfall  of  those  empires  when  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  was  full — scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction  which 
the  Muse  of  History  shudders  to  contemplate.  But  there  is  an- 
other Asia  than  this ;  for  upon  the  stage  of  this  gigantic  theatre, 
where  light  and  darkness  are  struggling  so  tumultuonsly,  we  see 
glorious  and  majestic  shapes,  and  a  splendor  of  opulence  without  a 
parallel  in  later  times.  And  there  is  still  another  Asia,  which  goes 
back  beyond  these,  and  is  yet  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  world — the  mysterious  mother  of  myths  which  have  shaped 
themselves  into  Religion.  It  is  this  greater  Asia  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  Mr.  Arnold,  who  has  selected  its  gentlest  and  most  gra- 
cious benefactor  as  the  hero  of  his  poem.  The  life  of  this  extraoi^ 
dinary  personage  who  is  sometimes  known  as  Gkiutama,  at  others  as 
Sakya-Muni,  but  more  generally  as  Buddha,  is  so  overlaid  with 
myths  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  man  as  he  was  from  bis 
magnified  reflection  in  the  minds  of  his  followers.  The  date  of  his 
birth,  which  varies  largely  in  the  diflierent  countries  where  his  re- 
ligion prevails,  is  supposed  by  European  scholars  to  have  been  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
name  was  Sidd&rtha,  and  he  was  the  son  of  King  Suddhddana  and 
of  Maya  his  queen.  Stripped  of  its  poetic  garb,  the  story  of  his 
childhood  is  that  of  a  beautiful  prince  who  was  gifted  with  genius, 
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and  who  was  secluded  by  his  parents  lest  he  should  discover  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  They  surrounded  him  with  all 
that  could  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  senses  ;  and  if  ever  prince 
should  have  been  happy  it  was  he.  But  he  was  bom  for  higher 
things,  and  he  sought  them  in  solitary  musings — in  solemn  visions 
and  far-reaching  dreams— 

"  In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  onintelligible  world 
Was  lightened.'* 

Happy  in  his  marriage — ^f or  he  weds  a  beautiful  princess,  whom 
he  wins  from  all  his  rivals  by  feats  of  strength  and  skill — a  longing 
to  see  the  world  haunts  him  like  a  passion,  and  he  orders  his  chariot 
to  be  yoked — 

*'  That  he  may  ride  abroad  and  see  mankind." 

His  father  commands  the  city  to  be  gayly  decked,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  halt  or  maimed,  sick  or  stricken  in  years,  shall  come 
forth.  Prince  Sidd4rtha  rides  along  joyously  until  he  meets  a  man 
whose  back  is  bent  with  the  burden  of  many  years,  and  who  so- 
licits, alms.    Then  he  knows  what  age  is  : 

"  Tarn  back,  and  drive  me  to  my  home  again  I 
I  have  seen  that  I  did  not  think  to  see." 

He  rode  forth  again,  and  beheld  a  wretch  smitten  with  the 
plague,  and,  as  he  had  before  known  what  age  was,  so  now  he  knew 
what  death  was.  He  returned  to  his  palace  sorrowfully,  and,  brood- 
ing over  the  misery  that  he  had  seen,  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
there  must  be  a  cure  for  it,  and  that  he,  or  such  a  one  as  he,  who 
having  much  to  give  gave  it  all  for  the  good  of  man,  and  spent 
himself  in  the  search  for  truth,  would  find  it,  and  so  bless  the  race  : 

*^  Surely  at  last,  far  off,  sometime,  somewhere. 
The  veil  would  lift  for  his  deep-searching  eyes, 
The  road  would  open  for  his  painful  feet, 
That  should  be  won  for  which  he  lost  the  world, 
And  Death  might  find  him  conqueror  of  death." 

So  he  arose  one  night,  leaving  his  wife  and  his  unborn  child,  and 
went  forth  on  his  wanderings  after  wisdom.    He  sojourned  awhile 
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among  the  most  learned  Brahmans,  who  sought  to  detain  him,  but 
without  success,  for  they  could  not  direct  him  to  what  he  sonj^t. 
He  was  beset  by  temptations,  which  he  baffled,  and  passed  thiongb 
dire  conflicts  with  hostile  deities,  who  could  not  prevail  against  him. 
At  last,  after  years  of  wandering  and  meditation,  when  he  was  sit- 
ting under  a  bddhi-tree,  he  understood  the  riddle  of  life  and  death, 
and  attained  Nirv&na.  Illuminated  with  divine  wisdom,  and  filled 
with  infinite  pity,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  making  many 
converts  by  the  way,  and  reached  it  after  a  twelve  years'  separation 
from  his  wife,  who,  with  five  hundred  ladies  of  rank,  embraced  his 
faith.  Such  was  Buddha,  whose  religious  tenets  propagated  them- 
selves rapidly,  and  are  to-day  the  faith  of  nearly  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  mankind. 

What  concerns  us  critically  is  not  Buddhism,  but  Buddha,  who 
certainly  ranks  among  the  great  names  of  the  world.  Sympathy 
such  as  he  felt  for  suffiering,  and  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  <rf 
the  race,  was  a  mental  phenomenon  in  his  time,  and,  if  it  had  been 
looked  for  at  all,  would  have  been  looked  for  in  a  peasant,  never  in 
a  prince.  The  high  station  which  Buddha  filled,  and  from  which 
he  descended  in  his  love  of  mankind,  glorified  his  life  of  abnegation, 
and  imparted  an  heroic  element  to  his  character,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  religious  teacher,  an  element  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  first  English 
poet  to  perceive.  He  has  followed  the  accepted  facts  of  his  life^ 
retaining  as  much  of  its  mythological  machinery  as  was  necessary 
for  his  purpose,  and  has  constructed  a  narrative  poem  which  is  as 
creditable  to  his  imagination  as  if  it  were  his  own  invention  instead 
of  a  rifaciminto  of  an  old  legend.  It  is  orderly  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  incidents  and  its  development,  artistic  in  its  succession 
of  picturesque  effects,  and  noticeable  for  its  fluency.  Mr.  Arnold's 
blank  verse  has  the  merit  of  movement,  and  the  demerit  of  careless- 
ness. His  vocabulary  is  not  large,  and  his  ear  is  not  nice.  With 
all  its  blemishes,  however,  it  is  an  honest,  manly,  beautiful  piece  of 
writing,  which  will  be  read  with  delight  by  die  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  with  interest  by  the  student  of  ethics.  No  other  poem  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  so  thoroughly  informed  with  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  East,  with  its  gentleness,  its  compassion,  and  its  self- 
sacrifice,  and  with  what  it  has  sought  and  found  in  its  unwearied 
searches  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  What  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  done  for  King  Arthur,  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  for  Buddha,  whose 
divine  personality  is  henceforth  enthroned  in  the  heavens  of  English 
song,  where  it  is  indeed  the  Light  of  Asia. 
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What  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  for  Asia,  Mr.  Joyce  has  done  for 
Ireland.  It  is  an  Ireland  of  which  Moore  knew  nothing,  though  he 
had  temerity  enough  to  publish  its  history,  and  of  which  he  had 
only  the  faintest  conception  when  he  wrote  his  famous  '^  Melodies." 
It  is  poetical,  no  doubt,  if  the  antiquity  of  a  country  and  the  stormy 
lives  of  its  kings  and  chiefs  are  poetic ;  but  few  have  been  able  to 
detach  its  poetry  from  the  barbaric  elements  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Mr.  Joyce  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  this — ^perhaps 
he  has  not  tried  to  do  it — ^but  has  contented  himself  with  depicting 
what  seemed  to  him  most  characteristic  of  the  Ireland  of  old,  which 
was  famous,  we  are  taught,  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  and  the 
valor  of  its  men,  and  which  was  certainly  given  over  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  blood.  He  has  selected  a  time  and  place  which  abound- 
ed with  the  materials  out  of  which  epics  are  shaped  ;  and,  if  these 
are  sufficient  for  a  poem,  ''  Blanid  "  is  one.  But  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient ;  for,  instead  of  being  the  motive  of  a  poem,  they  should  play 
a  subordinate  part  in  it,  and  rank  among  the  episodes  which  help  in 
the  development  of  its  story  and  its  characters.  There  are,  in  our 
way  of  thinking,  too  many  incidents  in  ''Blanid,"  which  we  remem- 
ber only  through  those  incidents,  and  not  as  a  whole — a  central 
unity  around  which  they  should  revolve.  It  lacks  light  and  shade, 
tenderness  and  repose.  Mr.  Joyce  has  decided  talent  as  a  story- 
teller, and  the  uncommon  merit  of  not  reminding  us  of  any  recog- 
nized master  of  narrative  verse.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  Ten- 
nyson here,  or  Morris,  or  Swinburne,  but  evidences  of  a  power 
which  has  not  yet  done  itself  full  justice.  If  we  may  trust  our  im- 
pressions, "  Blanid  "  was  written  too  easily.  The  necessity  of  find- 
ing rhymes  compels  Mr.  Joyce  to  give  his  sense  a  turn  that  he 
would  not  have  given  it  in  blank  verse,  and  that  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  it.  His  descriptions,  which  are  generally  florid,  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  this  want  of  skill  on  his  part.  But,  whatever 
fault  may  be  found  with  "  Blanid,"  it  is  a  poem  which  will  gratify 
a  large  class  of  readers  who  care  nothing  for  the  technicalities  of 
verse.  They  will  be  interested  in  its  succession  of  stirring  adven- 
tures and  in  its  delineations  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  people.  It  is 
not  a  lovely  picture  which  it  presents  to  us,  but  it  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, a  more  faithful  picture  of  the  Ireland  of  the  old  bards — 

"  When  her  kings  vrith  standard  of  green  nnfarled 
Led  the  Red -Branch  Knights  to  danger  ^' — 

than  the  ''Idyls  of  the  King  "  of  the  England  of  King  Arthur  and. 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
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Technical  skill  in  which  Mr.  Joyce,  and  Mr.  Arnold  in  a  less  de- 
gree, are  deficient,  was  never  charged  against  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
whose  first  poems  were  as  clearly  thought  out  and  as  carefully  writ- 
ten as  his  last  ones.  If  he  sinned  in  his  poetic  practice,  it  was  in 
the  direction  of  art,  of  which  he  possessed  too  much  rather  than 
too  little,  and  which  we  wish  he  could  have  occasionally  sacrificed  to 
nature.  We  have  here  not  exactly  a  complete  edition  of  his  poeti- 
cal works,  as  the  cover  would  lead  us  to  believe,  but  a  complete 
edition  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  the  fugitive  inspirations  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  in  these,  we  think,  that  he  is  seen  with 
all  his  singing  robes  about  him.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he  was 
a  great  poet,  for  great  poets  are  rare,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  as  great  elements  in  his  poetry  as  in  that  of  any  other  American 
poet.  He  had  an  active,  imaginative  genius,  which  sympathized 
with  and  sought  out  large  subjects  and  emotions,  and  a  singularly 
noble  gift  of  expression.  His  diction  is  remarkable  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  and  for  its  harmonious  correspondence  with  sense. 
A  good  example  of  his  mastery  of  the  music  of  words  is  the  '*  Me- 
tempsychosis of  the  Pine,''  a  majestic  phantasy,  in  which  he  recalls 
his  pre-natal  earth-life  and  its  surroundings  : 

"  I  held  the  eagle  till  the  monntaiii-mist 

Rolled  from  the  azure  heights  he  came  to  soar, 
And,  like  a  hunter,  on  my  gnarldd  wrist 
The  dappled  falcon  bore. 

**  Poised  o'er  the  blue  abyss,  the  morning  lark 
Sang,  whirling  near  in  rapturous  carouse ; 
And  hart  and  hind,  soft-pacing  through  the  dark, 
Slept  underneath  my  boughs. 

*^  Down  on  the  pasture-slopes  the  herdsman  lay, 
And  for  the  flock  his  birchen  trumpet  blew ; 
And  ruddy  children  tumbled  in  their  play, 
And  lovers  came  to  woo. 

**  And  once  an  army,  crowned  with  triumph,  came 
Out  of  the  hollow  bosom  of  the  gorge, 
With  mighty  banners  on  the  wind  aflame, 
Borne  on  a  glittering  surge 

**  Of  tossing  spears,  a  flood  that  homeward  roUed, 
While  cymbals  timed  their  steps  of  victory, 
And  horn  and  clarion,  from  their  throats  of  gold. 
Sang  with  a  savage  glee." 
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The  poetry  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  marked  by  elevation  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  a  picturesque  grasp  of  nature.  It  is  Tumeresque 
in  its  suggestion  of  landscape  on  a  grand  scale — glimpses  of  moun- 
tain-ranges purple  with  distance  and  shadowed  by  thunder-clouds, 
stretches  of  desert  sand,  yellow,  bleak,  trackless,  and  long  lines  of 
surf  rolling  in  on  desolate  beaches  in  the  lurid  light  of  morning. 
His  sense  of  color  is  good,  and  his  knowledge  of  form  large.  He 
experimented  with  new  measures,  or  new  combinations  of  old  mea- 
sures, and  was  generally  successful.  He  had  a  definite  idea  of  the 
effects  which  he  wished  to  produce,  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
these  effects  could  be  obtained,  and  his  lightest  touch  was  a  sure 
one.  Premeditating,  as  he  did,  before  he  wrote,  his  work  lacked 
spontaneity,  and  was  nothing  if  not  elaborate.  In  his  choice  of 
subjects  he  appealed  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  and  so 
missed  the  undefinable  charm  of  tenderness.  Its  place  was  some- 
times supplied,  however,  by  a  certain  dignity  of  feeling,  which  is 
apparent  in  such  poems  as  "  The  Mystery,'*  which  embalms,  we  be- 
lieve, an  early  sorrow  of  the  poet.  A  stanza  of  it  will,  perhaps, 
indicate  the  quality  to  which  we  refer  : 

"  I  keep  for  thee  the  Hving  love  of  old, 
And  seek  thy  place  in  Nature,  as  a  child 
Whose  band  is  parted  from  his  plajmate^s  hold, 
Wanders  and  cries  along  a  lonesome  wild." 

What  we  like  best  in  this  collection  of  the  poetical  works  of 
our  dead  singer  is  not "  The  Poet's  Journal,"  the  "  Home  Pastorals," 
or  "  The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  but  his  shorter  and  less  ambitious 
poems,  such  as  "  The  Quaker  Widow,"  "  John  Read,"  and  "  Jane 
Read,"  which  are  perfect  studies  of  American  country  life  and 
character  ;  such  as  "  Ariel  in  the  Cloven  Pine,"  "  The  Song  of  the 
Camp,"  and  the  airy  little  trifle  entitled  "Proposal"  ;  and  such  as 
the  "  Bedouin  Song,"  which  is  a  noble  companion-piece  to  Shelley's 
"Lines  to  an  Indian  Air."  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  "Poems 
of  the  Orient "  to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  They  are  enjoyable  and 
satisfactory  examples  of  objective  art,  and  noble  additions  to  our 
poetic  knowledge  of  the  East. 

Richard  Henbt  Stoddabd. 


•  • 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  MODEM  SOCIETY. 


1.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
strictly  concrete  and  practicaL  It  is  to  ascertain  what  can  be,  and 
what  ought  to  be,  the  relations  of  the  Church  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  political  society  of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  These  relations  must  be— (1.)  Those  of  amity  ;  or  (2.)  Of  op- 
position ;  or  (3.)  Of  a  mixed  character — ^that  is,  both  of  amity  and 
of  opposition : 

L  First,  let  us  understand  what  is  meant  by  society,  and  then 
by  modem  society. 

1.  By  society  I  mean  the  state  of  man,  or  of  human  life,  in 
the  natural  order  apart  from  faith.  It  has  three  degrees  of  forma- 
tion or  completeness,  namely — (1.)  The  domestic  life ;  (2.)  The 
civil  life ;  (3.)  The  political  life  of  a  people  or  nation.  Human 
society  comprehends  all  these  three  stages  or  forms  of  life.  They 
may  be  classed  also  more  briefly  as — (1.)  Private  life ;  and  (2.) 
Public  life  :  the  private  life  containing  the  domestic  and  social  in 
its  narrower  sense,  the  public  life  containing  the  civil  and  political. 

2.  Now,  neither  mankind  as  a  whole  nor  any  integral  portion  of 
mankind,  such  as  a  people,  race,  or  tribe,  was  ever  yet  a  mere  nu- 
merical multitude,  without  head,  without  social  relations,  or  with- 
out authority. 

"iVb«  numerus  fumius^  et  fruges  comumere  nati^^'*  was  never 
true.    There  were  always  relations  of  inequality,  as  of  parentage, 
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brotherhood,  age,  strength^  mental  and  bodily,  and  therefore  of 
subjection  and  authority,  which  constitute  organization. 

3.  Men  were  never  all  equal  The  first  principle  of  1789  is 
false,  and  it  is  the  npCjTov  rpevdo^  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  There  never  was  and  there  never  could  be  an  ^'  original  com- 
pact.''   The  whole  theory  is  a  '^  chimcBra  hombUans  in  vtMCuoJ* 

6.  Mankind  was  never  without  organization,  and  therefore 
never  without  subjection  and  authority.  Every  generation  of  men 
reproduces  both  these  elements  in  the  domestic  life ;  and  no  civil 
or  political  life  is  possible  without  these  conditions.  It  would  be 
anarchy,  and  anarchy  can  not  last ;  it  destroys  itself  by  reaction, 
which  again  reproduces  order  and  authority. 

6.  Authority,  therefore,  is  an  imperishable  element  in  the  con- 
dition and  history  of  man.  Authority  is  not  of  human  creation. 
It  is  in  itself  divine.  When  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  say 
that  authority  is  given  by  God  immediately  to  society,  and  medi- 
ately by  society  to  the  one  or  to  the  many  who  bear  it,  he  declares 
authority  to  be  Beodorov — that  is,  from  God — and  in  itself  to  be  a 
divine  creation.  This  is  the  crux  of  modem  society.  It  claims  to 
create  its  own  authority — that  is,  to  be  its  own  creator.  Such  also 
is  St.  Paul's  declaration :  *'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher 
powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  and  those  that  are^  are 
ordained  of  God.  Therefore,  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God.  And  they  that  resist  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation  "  (Romans  xiiL  1,  2). 

7.  The  theory  of  authority,  as  created  by  a  delegation  from  the 
people,  is  therefore  false.  It  is  a  negation  of  the  truth,  and  an  in- 
version of  the  intellectual  and  moral  order  of  mankind.  The  people 
or  society  of  men  may  designate  the  person,  or  the  family,  or  the 
group  of  persons  who  shall  bear  authority,  but  they  can  not  create 
it ;  nor  can  they,  when  it  is  once  impersonated,  revoke  it  at  their 
mere  will. 

8.  Authority,  as  it  exists  among  men,  has  for  its  root  either 
right  or  might.  It  either  devolves  peacefully  from  sire  to  son,  or 
it  emerges  from  conflict  in  the  hand  of  the  strongest.  Might  be- 
comes right  when  confirmed  by  stability  and  permanence. 

9.  The  authority  of  pure  right  is  the  most  perfect,  but  perhaps  it 
exists  in  unbroken  devolution  only  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  Might  is  either  the  root  or  the  renewal  of  every  other 
authority  in  the  world.  But  authority  which  begins  in  might  be- 
comes rightful  in  many  ways,  as  in  conquest  followed  by  prescrip- 
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tion,  by  voluntary  cession,  by  immemorial  possession,  and  the 
like. 

10.  But  the  order  which  arises  from  might  is  better  than  an- 
archy. That  a  rightful  sovereign  be  overturned  is  an  evD,  that 
society  be  overturned  is  worse.  There  is  a  time  when  loyalty  to  a 
dispossessed  prince  ceases  to  be  a  civic  virtue ;  and  when  a  legiti- 
mate prince  can  not  rightfully  attempt  to  recover  his  throne  by 
force.  If  the  attempt  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  he  may  attempt 
it ;  if  it  be  morally  impossible,  he  ought  not  to  attempt  it ;  if  it  be 
both  possible  and  probable,  he  and  his  subjects  must  use  their  pru- 
dence and  self-denial ;  if  it  be  possible  but  not  probable,  he  ought 
not  to  risk  civU  war,  which  for  an  uncertain  good  brings  certain 
bloodshed  and  misery  upon  his  people.  A  restoration  is  one  more 
revolution,  which  may  indeed  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
but  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  person.  "  lieges  propter  regna^ 
nan  regna  propter  reges^ 

11.  A  revolution  is  a  period  of  anarchy  which  can  not  last. 
Order  by  right  or  by  might  will  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  for  anarchy 
is  intrinsically  destructive  to  the  society  of  mankind.  It  is  to  soci- 
ety what  mortal  disease  is  to  the  body. 

12.  But  society  is  imperishable.  Given  man,  society  by  neces- 
sity exists.  Man  out  of  society  is  inhuman  ;  man  never  so  existed. 
Society  is  necessary  to  man,  and  not  only  to  his  perfection  but  to  his 
human  formation  and  development. 

13.  Historians  say  that  a  people  is  happy  which  has  no  history  ; 
for  history  is  the  narrative  of  wars  and  revolutions — ^that  is,  of  the 
overthrows  of  authority  and  of  order,  and  of  the  perpetual  restora- 
tion of  both. 

14.  Society,  then,  contains  all  the  relations,  bonds,  and  obligations 
of  human  life,  domestic,  civil,  and  political,  and  all  the  duties  and 
affections  which  arise  from  those  relations.  Even  Cicero  could 
say,  "  Omnes  omnium  charitates  patria  una  complectitur^^  and  St. 
Thomas  says  that  the  objects  of  the  "  Donum  Pietatis,"  or  gift  of 
piety,  are  **parentes  et  pcUriOy'*^  our  parents  and  our  mother-country. 

15.  From  all  this  I  infer  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
a  commonwealth  to  use  his  utmost  power  to  hinder  all  evil,  and  to 
do  all  good  he  can  to  the  state  or  people  to  which  he  belongs.  These 
are  positive  and  natural  duties  which  he  can  not  fail  to  discharge 
without  culpable  omission,  or  rather  without  a  dereliction,  and  be- 
trayal of  the  highest  natural  duties,  next  after  those  which  he  owes 
immediately  to  God. 
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So  much  for  society,  roughly  and  in  outline. 

IL  Next,  few  words  are  needed  as  to  tbe  Catholic  CSraroh. 

1.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  society  of  man  in  the  aapematunl 
order. 

2.  It  is  a  perfect  society  in  all  the  sense  and  extension  of  the 
term.  It  has  authority,  subjection,  inequality,  equality,  relations, 
bonds,  obligations,  with  all  the  duties  and  affections  arising  from 
them.  St.  Paul's  analogy  of  the  body  of  a  man  or  the  human  stnio- 
ture,  with  its  unity  of  life,  its  symmetry,  sympathy,  mutual  needs 
and  reciprocal  services  of  all  its  members,  is  not  only  a  metaphor 
but  a  philosophy.  If  sociology  were  capable  of  a  scientific  sens^  it 
would  be  the  philosophy  of  society. 

3.  As  natural  society  develops  man  in  the  natural  order,  so  the 
Church  perfects  man  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  supernatural 
order. 

4.  But  the  Church  not  only  perfects  man  or  indiyiduals,  both  in 
nature  and  in  grace,  but  it  perfects  the  natural  society  of  man  abo^ 
in  all  its  relations  of  private  and  public  life. 

5.  The  Church  elevates,  preserves,  and  perfects  the  domestic  and 
public  life  of  natural  society.  In  Athens  and  in  Rome,  the  two 
culminating  points  of  natund  civilization,  society  had  almost  died 
out  by  the  gangrene  which  had  eaten  away  the  domestic  and  moral 
life  of  men. 

6.  There  is  therefore  a  divine  obligation  binding  the  Church  to 
enter  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  natural  scxsiety  or 
commonwealth  of  men,  or,  in  other  words,  with  peoples^  states,  and 
civil  powers. 

7.  This  is  the  principle  implied  in  St.  Paul's  words  in  the  ziiL 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Romans,  and  in  his  injunction  to  Timothy 
that  prayers  ''  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
high  station,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life "  (1  Tim- 
othy ii  1,  2). 

8.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  the  Church  has  in  every  age  striven 
to  direct  not  the  life  of  individual  men  only,  but  the  collective  life 
of  nations  in  their  organized  forms  of  republics,  monarchies^  and 
empires. 

9.  So  long  as  the  world  was  heathen,  it  could  only  convert  indi- 
viduals and  sanctify  households.  The  state  was  at  war  with  the 
Church  ;  there  was  a  conflict  of  laws,  and  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  aims  and  actions.    No  co5peration  could  exist  between  them. 
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10.  As  soon  as  the  society  of  the  empire  became  Christian,  the 
Church  penetrated  all  its  legislative  and  executive  actions.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  Pontiffs  is  the  providential  condition  under 
which  the  Church  has  fulfilled  its  mission  to  human  society. 

11.  The  domestic,  civil,  and  political  life  of  man  became  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Church  enveloped  the  natural  society  of  man  in  its 
own  unity. 

12.  The  union  of  the  two  societies  was  so  complete  that,  as  a 
whole,  every  member  of  the  empire  was  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  was  a  member  of  the  empire. 
They  were  concentric,  coextensive,  and  coincident. 

13.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  so  coincident  and 
concurrent  that  a  heretic  was  "  vitandus  " — ^to  be  avoided  by  all 
citizens  as  by  all  Christians.  He  not  only  forfeited  his  civil  rights, 
but  was  put  beyond  the  pale  and  commerce  of  human  society.  He 
was  like  the  leper  in  Israel,  whom  no  man  could  touch  without  be- 
coming legally  unclean.  No  man  could  give  to  the  heretic  fire  or 
water. 

14.  When  this  coincidence  ceased  in  part  to  exist.  Pope  Martin 
Y.,  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  relaxed  the  obligations  of  avoiding 
the  inevitable  commerce  and  contact  with  heretics  in  civil  and  po- 
litical life.  It  was  lawful  to  communicate  with  heretics  in  all  things 
except  only  in  religion.  "  Communicatio  in  sacris  "  is  intrinsically 
evil.  It  involves  at  least  implicit  communion  in  heresy.  But  out- 
side of  that  circle,  which  is  divine,  the  faithful  could,  without  cen- 
sure, converse  and  cooperate  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  all  lawful 
things  of  the  political  order. 

15.  The  Church,  therefore,  continued  to  hold  relations  with  those 
who  had  departed  from  the  faith,  except  when  nominally  excom- 
municated, that  is  by  name,  in  all  things  outside  of  the  faith  itself. 

16.  But  this  divergence  of  the  two  societies  was  not  any  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  which  by  divine  guidance  is  immutable. 
It  was  the  falling  away  of  men  from  the  unity  of  the  faith.  And 
this  divergence  has  extended  itself  continually  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

17.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  never  withdraws  from  the  state  as 
such ;  which  would  be  to  abandon  the  natural  society  of  man  to 
its  own  maladies  and  mortality. 

18.  It  continues  always  to  save  and  to  uphold  it,  and,  without 
taking  the  contagion,  it  is  in  contact  with  its  maladies,  to  heal  them. 
For  this  cause,  while  it  permits  the  sons  of  heretics  to  frequent  its 
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own  schools,  it  forbids,  as  Reiffenstuel,  Ferrarisy  and  the  Canonists 
show.  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  the  schools  of  those 
who  are  out  of  the  faith  (Ferraris,  Bib.  Can.  Hnreticus,  s.  19). 

19.  From  this  it  is  inferred — 

(1.)  That  perpetual  hostility  to  the  political  order  of  any  state 
is  no  duty  of  the  Church,  unless  such  political  order  should  be  in- 
trinsically anti-Christian  or  anti-Catholic. 

(2.)  That  indiscriminate  opposition  to  any  political  order  is  not 
lawful  nor  reasonable.  Order  as  such  is  from  CUkL  Its  disorders, 
revolutionary  or  anti-Christian,  are  maladies  and  transient  condi- 
tions, which  need  to  be  opposed  with  a  specific  resistance,  while  the 
political  order  itself  is  respected  and  obeyed. 

(3.)  That  perpetual  abstention  from  exercising  the  dnties  of  citi- 
zens can  not  be  justified. 

It  is — 1.  An  abdication  of  a  natural  duty. 

2.  A  virtual  and  inevitable  separation  of  Church  and 
state,  which  is  condenmed  in  the  Syllabus — ^that  is,  the 
separation  of  the  two  societies  whidi  Gk>d  willed  should 
be  united,  for  the  peace  of  the  one  and  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  other. 

20.  Therefore,  in  every  society  or  commonwealth  which  may  be 
suffering  from  temporary  anarchy,  or  revolution,  or  conqnest^  or 
usurpation,  the  duty  of  using  all  civil  powers  and  privileges  still 
within  reach  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  for  the  restoration  of 
authority,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  is  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic  duty. 

m.  We  now  come  to  define  what  is  meant  by  modem  society. 

1.  Modem  society  is  the  old  society  of  the  Christian  world 
mutilated  by  the  character  forced  upon  it  by  the  last  three  hundred 
years : 

1.)  First,  by  the  so-called  Reformation  which,  wheresoever  it 
prevailed,  destroyed  the  Catholic  unity,  and  extinguished  the  Catho- 
lic mind  of  the  Christian  society. 

2.)  Secondly,  by  the  principles  of  1789,  which  were  not  a  mere 
local  formula  of  French  opinion,  but  a  dogmatic  theory  of  revolu- 
tion, promulgated  by  its  pretentious  authors  for  all  nations.  It  has 
now,  in  fact,  directly  and  indirectly  pervaded  the  whole  political 
society  of  modem  Europe. 

3.)  Thirdly,  by  the  recent  international  settlement  or  law  which 
has  admitted  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  Rome  as  capital,  and  there- 
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fore  with  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  Pon- 
tiffsy  into  the  commonwealth  of  European  states ;  and,  so  far  as  any 
jua  gentium  now  surviyes,  into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 

2.  Modem  society,  therefore,  is  not  the  natural  society  of  the 
world  before  Christianity,  nor  is  it  the  society  of  Christendom  when 
the  two  societies  were  in  amity,  and  coincidence  of  law  and  of  inten- 
tion, but  it  is  the  political  society  of  the  natural  order,  fallen  from 
the  unity  of  faith,  communion,  and  obedience  to  the  divine  voice  of 
the  Church,  revolutionary  in  its  political  creed  and  practice,  and 
either  in  open  usurpation,  or  in  culpable  connivance  at  the  usurpa- 
tion, of  the  sacred  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

lY.  From  these  premises  it  follows  : 

1.  That  the  Catholic  Church  can  only  partially  hold  political 
relations  with  such  states  in  Europe  as  have  departed  from  the 
Catholic  unity.  They  have  either  set  up  regalism,  as  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  ;  or  Csesarism,  as  in  Prussia.  In  so  far  as 
they  have  departed  from  the  jurisprudence  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, they  have  rendered  relations  of  cooperation  impossible.  But 
the  Church  can  still  hold  relations  with  the  domestic,  social,  and 
civil  life  of  those  countries  in  all  that  is  of  the  natural  order  of 
mankind. 

2.  That  the  Church  can  hold  no  relations  with  the  revolutionary 
politics  of  France  and  Italy,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  1789. 

3.  But  that  it  can  and  ought  always  to  hold  relations  with  the 
commonwealths  of  those  countries,  and  of  all  countries  in  all 
things  of  the  natural  order,  rejecting  only  the  violations  of  that 
order,  and  their  consequent  antagonism  to  the  divine  law.  In  so 
far  as  these  states  put  off  their  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian  at- 
titude toward  the  faith  and  the  Church,  in  that  measure  they  return 
to  the  state  of  simple  natural  society,  with  which  the  Church  is  not 
only  able  but  is  bound  to  maintain  relations  of  amity  and  of  co- 
operation. 

4.  It  follows  further  that,  in  proportion  as  the  civil  powers  of 
any  state  are  under  the  dominion  of  an  erroneous  religion,  or  of  a 
schism,  or  of  a  royal  supremacy,  or  of  an  imperial  despotism,  or  of 
an  anti-Christian  revolution,  the  Church  can  hold  no  relations  with 
them.  It  can  not  cooperate  with  or  condone  the  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinistic  heresies,  or  the  Anglican  schism,  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  Four  Articles  of  1682,  or  the  Organic 
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Articles  of  the  first  Napoleon^  or  the  Russian  Holy  Eoclesiastioal 
Synod,  or  the  Falk  laws,  and  the  like.  But,  under  all  these,  there 
lies  the  commonwealth  or  natural  society  in  all  its  domestic,  soeiai, 
and  civil  relations.  With  this  in  all  the  regions  of  its  life  and  con- 
ditions of  its  welfare  the  Church  sympathiies  and  cooperates  for 
the  common  good — ^and  that  because  even  toward  such  states  as 
these  the  Church  has  duties,  such  as  (1.)  First,  to  guard  and  to  con- 
serve all  of  Christian  faith  and  morals  that  still  remains  in  them ; 
(2.)  Secondly,  to  minimize  all  the  evils  of  their  legislation  or  govern- 
ment ;  and  (3.)  Thirdly,  to  recall  them  by  all  influences  to  a  better 
condition. 

5.  In  proportion  as  the  civil  powers  release  themselves  from  the 
dominion  and  perversion  of  the  influences  which  are  antagonistio  to 
the  Church  and  hostile  to  the  faith — in  proportion,  that  is,  as  the 
state  returns  to  its  purely  and  simply  natural  order — ^the  repulsions 
and  barriers  which  made  unity  and  cooperation  impossible  will  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  Church  can  then  draw  its  relations  more  and  more 
closely  and  intimately  to  the  national  commonwealth.  Such  is,  in 
the  main,  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

6.  The  best  example  I  know  of  a  commonwealth  which  has  lost 
its  Catholic  perfection,  without  losing  its  traditional  but  imperfect 
Christianity,  and  has  at  the  same  time  returned  in  great  part  to  the 
natural  order — that  is,  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion  and  to  the 
four  cardinal  virtues — may  be  said  to  be  the  British  Bmpire,  and 
especially  in  some  of  its  more  recent  colonies.  There  exists  in  it 
nowhere  at  this  time  a  penal  law  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  has  all  its  spiritual  liberties  ;  no  man  can  be  molested  for 
his  faith.  There  exists,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  bar  to  the  participation 
of  Catholics  in  any  of  the  regions  of  the  national  life,  domestic,  so- 
cial, civil,  and  political,  excepting  only  the  Crown  and  the  office  of 
High  Chancellor  in  England.  With  few  exceptions  such  as  the 
Divorce  Court  and  the  presentation  to  livings  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  like,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  remember,  no  branch  of 
the  public  life  and  service  of  our  commonwealth  into  which  a  Cath- 
olic, with  a  safe  conscience,  can  not  enter.  He  may  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  may  dispense  justice  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  may  serve 
and  conmiand  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  he  may  hold  any  civil  or 
political  office  under  Government,  he  may  partake  in  the  whole  world 
of  finance  and  conmierce.  There  is  nothing  outside  of  the  unity  of 
the  faith  and  of  the  Church  in  which  a  Catholic  in  the  British  Em- 
pire may  not  be  a  citizen  and  a  patriot,  as  there  is  nothing  within 
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that  unity  in  which  he  can  yield  a  hair's  breadth  without  betraying 
his  fidelity,  and  deserving  the  worst  of  names,  or  at  least  that  of  a 
liberal  Catholic. 

V.  1.  If,  then,  the  Church  be  bound  by  its  divine  mission  to  con- 
serve, to  consecrate,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  natural  society  of 
man,  then  the  withdrawal  of  Catholics  from  the  active  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  citizens 
and  patriots,  is  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  unlawful  in  itself. 

2.  In  England,  so  long  as  penal  laws  excluded  Catholics  from 
all  careers  of  civil  and  political  life,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their 
duty.  Catholics  had  only  to  maintain  inflexibly  their  unity  of  faith. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  regarded  the  civil 
powers — and  the  whole  nation — as  antagonists,  with  whom  they 
could  hardly  hold  any  relations  of  amity  or  of  co5peration. 

3.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  wonder  that,  after  the  abolition  of  penal 
laws,  the  same  antagonism  should  continue  as  a  personal  sentiment, 
and  that  Catholics  should  feel  no  ambition  and  no  desire,  perhaps 
even  no  willingness,  to  enter  into  the  careers  of  civil  and  political 
life.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  many  among  the  faithful  Irish  race  who 
can  not  forget  or  forgive  the  wrongs  of  their  past  history.  It  is  no 
wonder,  but  it  is  a  disaster,  for  thereby  the  whole  administration  of 
the  commonwealth  is  left  in  the  hands — ^I  will  not  say  of  antago- 
nists, but — of  their  non-Catholic  countrymen.  The  penal  laws  have 
been  abolished  for  half  a  century,  but  as  yet  Catholics  are  only  en- 
tering slowly  into  civil  careers,  and  no  Catholic  holds  any  political 
office  of  importance.  The  whole  constituency  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  does  not  return  a  single  Catholic  to  Parliament.  Twenty 
years  ago  Catholics  could  hardly  be  induced  to  sign  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  or  to  take  part  in  any  public  movements  even  of  na- 
tional beneficence.  This  was  an  unwise  abstention,  and  canceled 
their  weight  in  the  public  action  of  the  country.  It  was  socially 
and  civilly  la  politique  d*eff^acementy  which  their  enemies  most  de- 
sire to  perpetuate. 

4.  In  France,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  population,  less  only  about 
one  million  out  of  thirty-eight,  is  nominally  Catholic,  the  public  life 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
political  election  the  abstention  of  a  large  proportion  of  voters,  in- 
cluding the  peaceful,  the  unambitious,  and  the  retiring,  who  are  also 
for  the  most  part  certainly  Catholics,  has  left  the  effective  Govern- 
ment of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-clerical  parties,  who  are 
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also  exaggerated  republicans,  and  without  faith  at  least,  if  they  be 
not  formally  anti-Christian.  And  this  evil  has  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  divisions  and  rivalries  among  the  sections  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the  soonder  Catholio  politi- 
cians are  or  ought  to  be  found.  The  sympathies  of  Catholics  are 
rather  with  monarchy,  royal  or  imperial,  than  with  republicanism ; 
but,  the  Imperialists  and  Legitimists  being  divided,  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  political  life  of  France  is  left  to  the  Republican  party, 
which  contains  within  itself  an  extreme  section,  subversive  of  all 
relations  between  the  commonwealth  of  France  and  the  Catholio 
Church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  republicanism  of 
France  is  not  the  republicanism  of  Switzerland,  nor  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  last  outlines  of  the  Catholic  tradition  of  France  are 
to  be  preserved  in  its  civil  and  political  order,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  a  complete  union  of  all  the  conservative  sections  against  their 
direct  and  natural  antagonist,  namely  the  anti-Christian  animosity 
of  French  republicanism.  While  Imperialists  and  Orleanists  and 
Legitimists  are  contending  in  the  vain  hope  of  impossible  restora- 
tions,  the  anti-clerical  and  anti-Christian  party  is  becoming  numer- 
ous, organized,  and  dominant.  It  is  at  this  moment  striving  for  the 
supremacy  and  the  lead  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Chamber 
and  the  Senate,  and,  this  once  attained,  it  will  dominate  over  all 
political  opposition,  and  dictate  the  secularization  of  all  education 
from  the  universities  to  the  primary  schools,*  the  abolition  of  the 
budget  of  the  clergy,  including  the  subvention  to  the  seminaries^ 
the  withdrawal  of  chaplains  from  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the 
complete  dechristianization  of  the  whole  civil  and  political  order 
of  France.  The  France  of  St.  Louis  would  then  become,  not  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  are  just  and  tolerant  in  religion, 
but  the  France  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau* 

But  into  this  subject,  which  I  give  only  as  an  illustration,  I 
will  not  enter  further.  I  will  conclude  by  reciting  the  teaching  of 
Leo  Xni.  in  the  Encyclical  of  1878.  Leo  XIEL  affirms  the  divine 
origin  of  authority  by  drawing  out  a  beautiful  analogy  of  the  di- 
vine monarchy  in  the  celestial  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  :  **  It  is 
plain  the  Church  does  wisely  in  impressing  upon  the  people  sub- 
ject to  authority  the  apostolic  precept :  *  There  is  no  power  but 
from  God  ;  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained  of  CM.  Therefore  he 
that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Gk)d.    And  they 

*  Since  this  waa  written  in  1869  the  Empire  fell,  and  the  Ferry  bill  baa  fulfilled 
the  foresight. 
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that  resist  purchase  to  themselves  damnation.'  And  again  he  ad- 
monishes those  *  subject  by  necessity'  to  be  so  *not  only  for  wrath 
but  also  for  conscience'  sake,'  and  to  render  ^  to  all  men  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to 
whom  fear,  honor  to  whom  honor.'  For  he  who  created  and  gov- 
erns all  things  has  in  his  wise  providence  ordained  that  aU  should 
occupy  their  proper  places,  the  lower  beneath  the  middle,  and  the 
middle  below  the  highest.  As,  therefore,  in  the  heavenly  kingdom 
itself  he  has  decreed  that  there  should  be  distinct  orders  of  angels, 
some  subject  to  others  ;  and  as  in  the  Church  he  has  instituted  va- 
rious orders,  and  diversity  of  offices,  not  all  being  apostles,  or  doc- 
tors, or  pastors,  so  also  has  he  appointed  that  there  should  be  in 
civil  society  many  orders,  distinguished  by  their  rank,  privileges,  and 
power;  so  that  the  state,  like  the  Church,  should  be  one  body, 
comprising  many  members,  some  more  noble  than  others,  but  all 
mutually  necessary,  and  all  concerned  for  the  common  good." 

Next  he  warns  all  Governments  that  their  peril  is  in  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  tradition  of  Christian  civilization,  and  that  their 
only  way  of  safety  is  in  renewing  their  relations  with  it :  "  And 
therefore,  venerable  brethren,  we,  upon  whom  the  government  of 
the  whole  Church  rests,  as  at  the  commencement  of  our  pontificate 
we  pointed  out  to  the  nations  and  princes  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  the  place  of  refuge  where  they  might  best  seek  for  safety, 
now  again,  moved  by  the  extremity  of  the  impending  peril,  raise 
to  them  once  more  our  apostolic  voice,  and  entreat  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  and  their  people's  welfare,  to  hearken  to  and  obey 
the  Church,  which  has  done  so  much  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
kingdoms,  reminding  them  that  the  principles  of  religion  and  of 
government  are  so  identified,  that  anything  that  injures  religion 
must  needs  injuriously  affect  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  and  the 
majesty  of  government.  And  inasmuch  as  they  must  well  know 
that  there  is  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  power  to  avert  the  plague  of 
socialism,  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  human  laws,  or  in  the 
rigor  of  magistrates,  or  in  the  force  of  arms,  we  exhort  them  to  re- 
store that  Church  to  that  position  of  liberty  in  which  she  may  best 
exercise  her  saving  influence  for  the  benefit  of  all  human  society. 

'*  But  this  audacity  of  perfidious  men,  which  threatens  greater 
ruin  to  civil  society,  and  strikes  the  minds  of  all  with  anxious  fear, 
derives  its  cause  and  origin  from  those  poisonous  doctrines  which, 
scattered  in  former  times  like  corrupt  seed  among  the  peoples,  have 
borne  such  pestilential  fruit  in  their  season.     For  you,  venerable 
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brethren,  very  well  know  that  the  object  of  the  war  which  erer 
since  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  waged  by  innoTators  agaiost 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  which  has  eyery  day  increased  in  intemdty 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  that,  by  the  setting  aside  of  aU 
revelation,  and  the  subversion  of  every  kind  of  supernatural  order, 
an  entrance  might  be  cleared  for  the  discoveries,  or  rather  the  de- 
lirious imaginations  of  mere  reason.  This  kind  of  error,  which 
wrongly  usurps  the  name  of  reason,  as  it  elicits  and  sharpens  the 
desire  of  superiority,  naturally  implanted  in  man,  and  gives  a  loofle 
rein  to  desires  of  every  kind,  has  spontaneously  penetrated  to  the 
wildest  extent  not  only  a  multitude  of  minds,  but  civil  society  itself  . 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  by  a  novel  impiety,  unheard  of  even 
among  the  heathen  nations,  states  have  been  constituted  without 
taking  any  account  of  God  and  of  the  order  established  by  him  ;  it 
has  been,  moreover,  declared,  that  public  authority  derives  neither 
its  principle  nor  its  majesty  nor  its  power  of  command  from  God, 
but  rather  from  the  multitude  of  the  people — ^which,  thinking  it- 
self absolved  from  all  divine  sanction,  has  determined  to  acknowl- 
edge only  those  laws  which  itself  has  framed  according  to  its  own 
good  pleasure." 

5.  The  social  and  political  evils  which  are  undermining  the 
Christian  society  of  the  world  culminate  in  one  master  evil,  which 
again  is  prolific  of  all  evils  ;  an  evil  which  reproduces  and  perpetu- 
ates the  whole  tradition  of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  name.  The 
state  is  everywhere  claiming  the  education  and  formation  of  men. 
Christianity  is  expelled  from  that  formation.  Boys,  youths,  men, 
and  nations  will,  if  the  Falk  laws  and  the  Ferry  bills  prevail,  here- 
after grow  up  in  Germany,  and  France  so  far  as  the  public  laws  can 
accomplish,  without  Christian  faith  or  Christian  morals.  The  state 
education  is  the  formation  of  men  ^'without  Christ  and  without 
God  in  the  world."  And  that  is  the  truest  description  of  pagan- 
ism. Man  without  God  ends  in  political  Csesarism  and  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  civil  power.  On  this,  Leo  XITI.  says:  "  The  supernatural 
verities  of  faith  having  been  impugned  and  rejected  as  if  they  were 
inimical  to  reason,  the  Author  and  Redeemer  himself  of  the  human 
race  has  been,  insensibly  and  little  by  little,  forcibly  banished  from 
the  universities,  the  lyceums,  the  gymnasiums,  and  from  every  pnb- 
lic  institution  connected  with  the  life  of  man.  Finally,  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  future  and  eternal  life  being  relegated  to 
oblivion,  the  ardent  desire  of  happiness  has  been  confined  within 
the  span  of  this  present  life.    These  doctrines  having  been  dissemi- 
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nated  far  and  wide,  this  so  great  license  of  thought  and  action  be- 
ing everywhere  introduced,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  the  lowest 
class,  weary  of  a  poor  home  or  workshop,  should  desire  to  invade 
the  palaces  and  fortunes  of  the  rich ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
now  exists  no  tranquillity  in  public  or  private  life,  and  that  the  hu- 
man race  has  nearly  reached  its  lowest  depth." 

In  1869 — ^before  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council — ^the  fol- 
lowing words  were  written.  They  still  describe  the  state  of  Europe 
at  this  day.  There  is  not  a  Government  in  Europe,  except  our  own, 
that  did  not  use  its  influence  against  the  Council  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  is  not  a  Government  at  this  day,  except  our  own, 
which  has  not  a  social  revolution  at  its  back,  urging  it  on  toward 
manifest  dangers  and  perhaps  toward  its  ruin : 

"  A  moment's  thought  will  be  enough  to  explain  why  no  civil 
Gk>vemment  was  invited  to  attend.  What  Government,  at  this  day, 
professes  to  be  Catholic  ?  How  should  any  Government  which  does 
not  even  claim  to  be  Catholic  be  invited  ?  What  country  in  Europe, 
at  this  day,  recognizes  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  part  of  its  public  laws  ?  What  country  has  not,  by 
royal  edicts,  or  legislative  enactments,  or  revolutionary  changes, 
abolished  the  legal  status  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  its  terri- 
tory ?  On  what  plea,  then,  could  they  be  invited  ?  As  govern- 
ments or  nations  they  have  by  their  own  act  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  As  moral  or  legal  persons  they  are 
Catholic  no  longer.  The  faithful,  indeed,  among  their  subjects  will 
be  represented  in  the  Council  by  their  pastors  ;  and  their  pastors  are 
not  only  invited,  but  obliged  to  be  present.  If  any  separation  has 
taken  place,  it  is  because  the  civil  powers  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church.  They  have  created  the  fact,  the  Holy  See  has 
only  recognized  it.  The  gravity  of  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied.  It 
is  strange,  that,  with  the  immutability  of  the  Church,  and  the  '  prog- 
ress,' as  it  is  vaunted,  of  society  before  their  eyes,  men  should  charge 
upon  the  Church  the  responsibility  of  breaking  its  relations  with 
society.  The  Church  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  accused  of  immo- 
bility and  of  change.  It  is  not  the  Church  which  has  departed  from 
unity,  science,  liberty  ;  but  society  which  has  departed  from  Chris- 
tianity and  from  faith.  It  is  said,  ^  If  Christian  unity  be  destroyed, 
if  science  have  separated  from  faith,  if  liberty  choose  to  reign  with- 
out religion,  a  terrible  share  of  the  responsibility  for  these  evils 
rests  upon  the  men  who  have  represented  in  the  Christian  world 
unity,  faith,  and  religion.'    Does  this  mean  upon  the  Episcopate, 
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Councils^  and  Pontiffs  ?  Wlio,  if  not  these,  *  have  represented  in 
the  Christian  world  unity,  faith,  and  religion '  ?  Have  they,  then, 
misrepresented  these  things  to  the  world  ?  If  so,  who  shall  repre- 
sent them?  and  where,  then,  is  the  divine  office  of  the  Church? 
The  Pontiffs  have  been  for  generations  lifting  up  their  voice  in  vain 
to  warn  the  Governments  of  Christendom  of  the  peril  of  breaking 
the  bonds  which  unite  civil  society  to  the  faith  and  to  the  Church. 
They  have  maintained  inflexibly,  and  at  great  suffering  and  danger, 
their  own  temporal  dominion,  not  only  for  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  but  for  the  consecration  of  civil  society.  But  the 
Grovemments  of  the  Christian  world  would  not  listen  ;  and  now  a  Gen- 
eral Council  meets,  and  the  place  where,  as  at  the  Lateran,  at  Flor- 
ence, and  at  Trent,  they  would  have  sat,  is  empty.  The  tendency 
of  civil  society  everywhere  is  to  depart  further  and  further  from  the 
Church.  Progress  in  these  days  means  to  advance  along  the  line  of 
departure  from  the  old  Christian  order  of  the  world.  The  civil  soci- 
ety of  Christendom  is  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  family,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  family  is  the  sacrament  of  matrimony. 
From  this  spring  domestic  and  public  morals.  Most  Governments 
of  Europe  have  ceased  to  recognize  in  marriage  anything  beyond 
the  civil  contract,  and,  by  legalizing  divorce,  have  broken  up  the 
perpetuity  of  even  that  natural  contract.  With  this  will  surely 
perish  the  morality  of  society  and  of  homes.  A  settlement  in  the 
foundations  may  be  slow  in  sinking,  but  it  brings  down  all  at  last. 
The  civil  and  political  society  of  Europe  is  steadily  returning  to  the 
mere  natural  order.  The  next  step  in  dechristianizing  the  politi- 
cal life  of  nations  is  to  establish  national  education  without  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  systematically  aimed  at  wheresoever  the  revolution 
has  its  way.  This  may,  before  long,  be  attempted  among  ourselves. 
It  is  already  in  operation  elsewhere.  The  Church  must  then  form 
its  own  schools ;  and  the  civil  power  will  first  refuse  its  aid,  and 
soon  its  permission,  that  parents  should  educate  their  offspring  ex- 
cept in  state  universities  and  state  schools.  The  period  and  the 
policy  of  Julian  are  returning.  All  this  bodes  ill  for  the  Church, 
but  worse  for  the  state.  The  depression  of  the  moral  order  of  right 
and  truth  is  the  elevation  of  the  material  order  of  coercion  and  of 
force.  The  civil  powers  of  the  world  do  not  choose  this  course  ; 
they  only  advance  in  it.  There  is  behind  them  a  power  invisible, 
which  urges  them  onward  in  their  estrangements  from  the  Church  ; 
and  that  unseen  power  is  at  work  everywhere.  It  is  one,  universal, 
invisible,  but  not  holy — ^the  true,  natural,  and  implacable  enemy  of 
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the  one,  visible,  universal  Church.  The  anti-Christian  societies 
are  one  in  aim  and  operation,  even  if  they  be  not  one  in  conscious 
alliance.  And  the  Governments  of  the  world,  some  consciously, 
others  unconsciously,  disbelieving  the  eidstence  of  such  societies, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  surely  under  their  influence,  are  being 
impelled  toward  a  precipice  over  which  monarchies  and  law  and 
the  civil  order  of  the  Christian  society  of  men  will  go  down  to- 
gether. .  It  is  the  policy  of  the  secret  societies  to  engage  Govern- 
ments in  quarrels  with  Rome.  The  breach  is  made,  and  the  revo- 
lution enters.  The  Catholic  society  of  Europe  has  been  weakened, 
and  wounded,  it  may  be,  unto  death.  The  Catholic  Church  now 
stands  alone,  as  in  the  beginning,  in  its  divine  isolation  :  '  JEt  nunc 
regea  intdligite  ;  erudimini  qui  jttdiccUis  terrara?  There  is  an  abyss 
before  you,  into  which  thrones  and  laws  and  rights  and  liberties 
may  sink  together.  You  have  to  choose  between  the  revolution 
and  the  Church  of  Gted.  As  you  choose,  so  will  your  lot  be.  The 
General  Council  gives  to  the  world  one  more  witness  for  the  truths, 
laws,  and  sanctities  which  include  all  that  is  pure,  noble,  just,  vener- 
able on  earth.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  any  state  in  Europe  if  it 
engage  in  conflict  with  the  Church  of  God.  No  weapon  formed 
against  it  ever  yet  has  prospered."  * 

Hbnby  Edward  Cardinal  Manning, 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

*  "  The  (Ecumenical  Council  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,"  by  Henry 
Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.    London :  Longmans,  1869. 
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The  Presidential  contest  of  1872  had  scarcely  closed  with  the 
triumphant  reflection  of  General  Grant,  when  a  New  York  news- 
paper,  of  wide  circulation  and  pervading  influence,  but  somewhat 
prone  to  sensational  utterances,  announced  that  republican  institu- 
tions were  in  imminent  peril  from  the  probable  election  of  the  same 
individual  to  a  third  term.  It  was  boldly  affirmed  that  American 
liberty  could  not  survive  such  an  experiment. 

Of  course,  the  announcement  startled  that  whole  body  of  Demo- 
cratic opposition  which  had  bravely  followed  Seymour  and  Blair  to 
ignominious  defeat  in  1868,  and  which  had  cravenly  clutched  at 
the  skirts  of  Horace  Greeley  in  1872  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
dragged  to  victory.  It  startled  a  large  body  of  soured  Republi- 
cans who  had  failed  to  secure,  or,  having  secured,  had  disgraced, 
preferment.  It  startled  a  larger  body  of  Republicans  who,  acknowl- 
edging the  illustrious  services  of  President  Grant,  yet  for  personal 
or  local  reasons  preferred  an  early  succession  of  some  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  political  faith.  And  it  startled  a  still  larger 
number  of  Republicans,  who  did  not  expect  to  find  a  President 
more  prudent,  more  sagacious,  or  more  honest  than  President  Grant 
had  been,  yet  who  were  made  to  fear  that,  as  no  President  had  ever 
been  elected  for  more  than  two  terms,  so  for  some  occult  reason  it 
would  be  unsafe  ever  to  elect  one  for  more  than  that  number  of 
terms. 

Other  newspapers  echoed  the  solemn  warning  of  the  '^  Herald." 
Political  conventions  took  up  the  refrain.  The  senseless  clamor 
culminated  when,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1875,  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Springer,  a  Democrat  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  in  the  following  words  : 

Eesohedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  the 
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Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become,  by  nniversal  cononr- 
rence,  a  part  of  oar  republican  system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure 
from  this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with  peril  to  our  free  institutions. 

The  roles  of  the  House  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  very  day  of  its  introduction.  No  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  votes  were  recorded  in  its  favor.  Only  eigh- 
teen members  voted  against  it. 

That  reiterated  vociferation  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  It  defeated  the  renomination  of  General  Grant  in 
1876. 

A  political  party  must  be  brave  and  conscientious  before  it  will 
venture  to  stake  its  hopes  of  the  post-offices  upon  the  reflection  of 
a  President  who  has  been  fired  at  by  millions  of  his  countrymen  for 
four  years,  and  lied  at  by  more  millions  for  eight  years.  But,  when 
to  the  hostility  engendered  by  vilification  is  added  the  distrust  bom 
of  a  popular  panic,  no  matter  how  groundless,  temerity  itself  would 
doubt  the  availability  of  the  victim. 

Still,  that  resolution  remains  upon  the  journals  of  the  House.  It 
will  remain  there  for  ever.  We  hope  posterity  will  be  considerate 
enough  to  remember  that  we  had  not  quite  entered  upon  the  second 
century  of  our  national  existence  when  that  champion  piece  of  char- 
latanry was  enacted  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But,  happily^ 
at  the  present  time  the  Springer  resolution  is  inoperative,  resi- 
dent Hayes  can  not  be  elected  to  a  third  term,  for  he  has  not  yet 
served  a  second  term.  It  is  true.  General  Grant  still  lives,  and  he 
might  be  elected  to  a  third  term.  But  the  Springer  resolution  does 
not  forbid  that.  It  only  enjoins  retirement  after  a  second  term. 
Grant  retired  at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  in  strict  accord  with 
the  precedents  and  the  resolution. 

That  resolution  rests  upon  the  bold  assumption  that  patronage 
and  not  principle  dominates  the  electors  of  the  repubfic ;  that  the, 
postmasters  are  too  many  for  the  people  ;  and  that  he  who  controls 
appointments  for  eight  years  will  form  a  corps  of  eighty  thousand 
official  janizaries  who  will  easily  subjugate  six  million  who  have 
never  been  appointed  I  But  audacity  itself  has  not  yet  ventured  to 
suggest  that  a  private  citizen  is  likely  to  ride  down  people  and  post- 
masters both,  merely  because  he  once  controlled  appointments. 

Since,  then,  no  one  can  now  be  hurt  or  helped  by  the  Springer  * 
resolution,  this  seems  a  fortunate  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that 
f  ulmination.     Since  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  world  has  not  seen 
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txae  believers  seduced  from  the  worship  of  Gk>d  to  that  of  mere 
metallic  calves.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  world  may  not 
again  see  true  republicans  scared  by  a  senseless  clamor  into  putting 
lighted  candles  in  their  caps,  after  the  manner  of  miners,  and  going 
down  into  subterranean  depths  to  quarry  out  a  President,  while  the 
foremost  man  of  his  age  stands  upon  the  mountain-top,  upon  whom 
the  eager  world  has  set  the  seal  of  primacy. 

It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  in  those 
few  lines  quoted  from  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  comprised  a  grave  impeachment  of.  the  Federal  Constitution,  a 
gross  libel  upon  its  f ramers,  a  base  counterfeit  of  our  political  his- 
tory, and  a  wanton  insult  to  our  common  sense. 

The  Constitution  clearly  permits  what  the  resolution  so  forcibly 
condemns.  The  fundamental  law  puts  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
terms  for  which  the  people  may  elect  the  same  man  to  the  Presi- 
dency. And  to  aflSrm  that  it  is  "unwise,"  "unpatriotic,"  and 
"perilous  to  our  free  institutions"  to  elect  the  same  man  three 
times,  is  simply  to  impeach  the  Constitution  for  sanctioning  an  act 
so  malevolent  in  its  tendencies.  Moreover,  the  question  of  reeligi- 
bility  was  not  overlooked  by  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution. 
It  was  carefully  considered  and  reconsidered  by  them.  They  were 
not  wanting  in  sagacity. 

No  one  idea  was  so  prominent  or  so  universal  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  as  this  :  Ftesidents  must  he  reUigible.  Whoever 
they  might  elect,  they  should  have  the  right  to  reelect.  Whatever 
might  be  the  length  of  a  term,  there  should  be  no  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  terms.  The  reason  was  obvious.  Mr.  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  the  man  to  whose  rare  genius,  according  to  Mr.  Madison, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  polished  style  of  the  Constitution,  stated 
that  reason  as  tersely  as  it  need  be  stated.  "  To  forbid  refilections," 
he  said,  "  tended  to  destroy  the  great  motive  to  good  behavior  ;  the 
hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  reappointment.  It  was  saying  to  him, 
Msike  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  Roger  Sherman  also  said :  "  If  he 
behaves  well,  he  will  be  continued.  If  otherwise,  he  will  be  dis- 
placed on  a  succeeding  election."  Mr.  King  thought  there  was 
great  force  in  the  remark  that  "  he  who  has  proved  himself  most 
fit  for  an  office  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  the  Constitution  from 
holding  it."  All  thought  refiligibility  essential  to  a  well-ordered 
government.  But  all  thought  it  essential,  also,  that  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  government  should  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  independent  of  each  other.    How  to  secure  both  that 
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independence  and  reSligibility  was  a  problem  which  the  Conven- 
tion found  it  difficult  to  solve.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Convention  was,  that  Congress  should  elect  the  President. 
And  all  could  see  that  if  Congress  elected,  and  might  reelect  the 
President,  he  would  feel  not  independent  of,  but  quite  dependent 
upon,  the  Legislature.  To  avoid  that  dependence,  some  proposed 
to  make  him  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  while  others  proposed  to 
make  him  elective  in  some  other  way  than  by  Congress.  But  on 
the  17th  of  July,  after  weeks  of  debate,  the  Convention  voted 
unanimously  that  the  Executive  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legis- 
lature. When  that  had  been  carried  and  on  the  same  day,  upon 
the  question  of  making  him  re6ligible,  six  States,  to  wit,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Greor- 
gia,  voted  ay,  while  four  States  only,  to  wit,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  voted  no.  By  those  votes 
the  Convention  deliberately  declared  that  the  dependence  of  the 
Executive,  although  an  evil,  was  a  less  evil  than  ineligibility  to 
more  than  one  term.  On  the  26th  of  July  that  decision  was  re- 
versed. On  that  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  delegates  from  Massa- 
chusetts, seven  States  voted  for  the  motion  of  Colonel  Greorge  Ma- 
son, of  Virginia,  to  make  the  "  Executive  to  be  appointed  for  seven 
years,  and  be  ineligible  a  second  time."  Li  that  shape  the  article 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  Executive  went  to  the  Conmiittee  of 
Detail,  and  was  subsequently  reported  back  by  that  committee  in 
these  words  :  "  The  Executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  a  single  person.  His  fltyle  shall  be  *  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,'  and  his  title  shall  be  *  His  Excellency.' 
He  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Legislature.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  during  a  term  of  seven  years ;  but  shall  not  be  elected  a 
second  time." 

When  that  clause  again  came  before  the  Convention  for  con- 
sideration, the  struggle  was  renewed  to  rescue  the  choice  of  the 
Executive  from  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  struggle  was  protracted 
and  somewhat  heated.  At  length  the  whole  subject  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Executive  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  member 
from  each  State.  The  committee  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  upon 
it,  among  others  less  known,  were  placed  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  Mr. 
Ruf  us  King,  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Mr.  James  Madison.  On 
the  4th  of  September  that  committee  reported  a  plan  for  choosing 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  by  an  electoral  college.  The  plan 
provided  that,  if  the  colleges  failed  to  elect,  the  choice  should  de- 
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volve  upon  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sherman  explicitly  avowed  that  '^  the 
object  of  this  clause  of  the  report  of  the  committee  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  ineligibility  which  was  attached  to  the  mode  of  election  by 
the  Legislature,  and  to  make  the  Executive  independent  of  the 
Legislature."  But  the  new  plan  was  at  once  attacked  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  colleges  would  never  elect,  and  of  course  the 
Senate  would  always  elect,  so  that  the  President,  instead  of  being 
independent,  would  be  the  mere  creature  of  the  Senate.  After  a 
long  debate,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  postpone 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  to  take  up  the  plan  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  DetaiL  By  that  motion  the  Convention  was 
called  to  choose  directly  between  a  President  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  for  a  single  term  of  seven  years  and  a  President  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges  or  the  Senate,  but  without  limit  as 
to  number  of  terms.  The  motion  was  negatived.  Only  North  and 
South  Carolina  voted  for  it.  With  some  modifications,  the  plan  of 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  records  of  that  great  debate  do  not  preserve  the  name  of  a  sin- 
gle man  with  judgment  so  debauched  as  to  object  to  the  re^ligibility 
of  Presidents,  if  only  the  choice  could  be  preserved  from  legislative 
.  control. 

The  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed  to,  was  not  satisfactory 
to  every  member  of  the  Convention.  Many  refused  to  sign  it. 
Among  those  so  refusing  were  Messrs.  Robert  Yates  and  John 
Lansing,  of  New  York  ;  Edmund  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  George  Mason,  of  Virginia  ;  .and  Elbridge  Gterry,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Each  one  of  those  distinguished  gentlemen  has  left  on  record 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Constitution.  But  not  one  of 
them  enumerates  the  reSligibility  of  the  President  as  an  objection 
to  the  instrument.  Did  the  House  of  Representatives  affirm  a 
"  peril  to  our  free  institutions  "  which  does  not  exist,  or  did  those 
clear-sighted  cavilers,  eager  as  they  were  to  find  fault,  fail  to  see  a 
peril  which  did  exist  ? 

Again  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  critical  review,  in 
the  several  State  Conventions  called  to  consider  the  question  of  its 
ratification.  Li  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers voted  against  ratification.  But  not  one  of  the  whole  number 
objected  to  the  reeligibility  of  the  President.  No  such  objection 
was  suggested  in  the  Conventions  for  Connecticut  or  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  criticism  was  made  in  the  Convention  of  New  York. 
It  was  made  by  Mr.  Melancthon  Smith,  a  delegate  from  Dutchess 
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County.  He  had  been  a  delegate  from  tlie  State  in  the  Federal 
Convention.  He  was  the  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  rotation  in  office. 
He  was  a  consistent  one.  He  urged  the  rotation  not  of  Presidents ' 
alone,  but  of  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  also.  But 
Mr.  Smith  found  no  second  to  his  idea  in  that  Convention,  and 
even  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  it.  For,  when  subsequently  he 
moved  his  schedule  of  amendments,  the  adoption  of  which  he  de- 
sired to  make  a  condition  precedent  to  ratification,  he  omitted  all 
mention  of  refiligibility. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  the  objection  was  not  heard  of. 
One  year  after  Pennsylvania  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  a  large 
Convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  to  propose  amendments  to  it. 
Twelve  different  amendments  were  agreed  to.  But  no  limitation 
upon  reSligibility  was  even  proposed. 

The  Maryland  Convention  would  not  consider  amendments ; 
would  not  hear  objections.  One  member  after  another  arose  in  his 
place  to  say  he  was  sent  there  'Ho  ratify  the  proposed  Constitution, 
not  to  amend  it."  They  would  not  allow  an  amendment  to  be  read 
even,  but,  on  the  very  week  they  assembled,  they  voted  to  ratify 
the  instrument,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  eleven.  Having  ratified 
the  Constitution,  in  order  to  pacify  its  opponents  the  Convention 
appointed  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  consider  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments. To  that  committee  were  submitted  thirteen  amendments, 
to  which  they  agreed,  and  fifteen  which  they  rejected.  But  not 
among  the  whole  twenty-eight  amendments  considered  can  be 
found  one  single  word  of  criticism  upon  the  re^ligibility  of  the 
President.  The  Convention  in  North  Carolina  was  far  less  cordial 
to  the  new  scheme  of  government.  That  Convention  not  only  pro- 
posed twenty-six  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  but 
agreed  to  prefix  a  bill  of  rights  containing  twenty  sections.  But 
not  even  in  North  Carolina  was  a  man  to  be  found  to  object  to  the 
regligibility  of  the  President.  No  such  man  was  found  in  South 
Carolina. 

One  such  was  found  in  Virginia,  but  only  one.  In  the  Virginia 
Convention  the  new  instrument  of  government  was  subjected  to  the 
most  searching  review,  to  the  most  savage  analysis.  The  Conven- 
tion was  large  ;  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  were  numerous  and 
resolute.  They  convened  on  the  2d  of  June.  They  did  not  vote 
upon  ratification  until  the  24th.  Then  seventy-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  votes  were  cast  against  ratification.  During 
the  debate  which  preceded  the  vote,  every  objection  which  human 
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sagacity  could  detect  or  human  ingenuity  could  invent  had  been 
urged  against  it.  One  man  caviled  at  the  redligibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Greorge  Mason  had  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention* He  had  heard  re^ligibility  declaimed  against  there,  while 
the  plan  was  to  give  the  election  to  Congress.  That  plan  had  been 
abandoned — had  been  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  removing  the  objection  to  reflections.  Still,  Mr.  Mason 
seemed  to  think  he  might  arouse  some  hostility  to  the  Constitution 
by  an  argument  against  reeligibility.  His  argument  is  worth  re- 
producing, since  it  is  the  only  one  in  our  literature  upon  which  the 
edict  of  the  House  can  be  excused.  Mr.  Mason  said  :  ^'The  Presi- 
dent is  elected  without  rotation.  It  may  be  said  that  a  new  election 
may  remove  him  and  place  another  in  his  stead.  If  we  judge  from 
the  experience  of  all  other  countries,  and  even  our  own,  we  may 
conclude  that,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be  elected, 
so  he  will.  .  .  .  This  President  will  be  elected  time  after  time.  He 
will  be  continued  in  office  for  life.  If  we  wish  to  change  him,  the 
great  powers  in  JEJurope  will  not  allow  it.  ...  It  is  a  great  defect 
in  the  Senate  that  they  are  not  ineligible  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
The  biennial  exclusion  of  one  third  of  them  will  have  no  effect,  as 
they  can  be  reelected.  Some  stated  time  ought  to  be  fixed  when 
the  President  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  private  station.  I  should  be 
contented  that  he  might  be  elected  for  eight  years,  but  I  should 
wish  him  to  be  capable  of  holding  the  office  only  eight  years  <nU  of 
twelve  or  sixteen.^ 

The  Springer  resolution  is  the  first  echo  of  George  Mason's 
speech.  But,  among  all  the  men  who  debated  the  Constitution, 
either  in  the  Federal  or  the  several  State  Conventions,  there  are 
but  two  who  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  favored  a  legal, 
restriction  upon  the  right  to  refilect  Presidents.  Those  two  are 
Melancthon  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  George  Mason,  of  Virginia. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  in  exculpation  of  Smith  and  Mason 
that  they  were  openly  trying  to  defeat  the  Constitution.  They 
were  opposed  to  it.  They  had  not  sworn  to  support  it.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  raise  unreal  objections  to  it.  They  did 
not  assault  a  Constitution  they  had  sworn  to  support,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  an  imaginary  candidate  by  stabbing  through  it. 

The  men  who  made  the  Constitution  struggled  to  secure  the 
reeligibility  of  Presidents.  They  surrendered  preferences,  aban- 
doned cherished  ideas,  and  devised  new  plans,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  right  to  repeat  the  elections  and  prolong  the  services  of  able 
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an^  upright  Ptesidents.  They  could  hardly  have  expected  that 
within  a  century  a  generation  would  appear  whose  representatives 
would  dare  to  proclaim  that  the  exercise  of  that  simple  right  for 
which  they  sacrificed  so  much  was  ^'unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with  peril  to  our  free  institutions." 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  precedent  established  by  Washing- 
ton and  other  Presidents,  in  retiring  after  the  second  term,  and  de- 
clares that  precedent  to  have  become  part  of  our  republican  system. 
But  a  majority  of  our  Presidents  have  retired  after  a  first  term. 
Why  should  the  two-term  precedent  become  a  part  of  our  govern- 
mental system  more  than  the  one-term  precedent  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  General  Washington  chose  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term.  The  fact  was  so ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  General 
Washington's  refusal,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  to  serve 
a  third  term,  should  debar  the  people,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury or  the  next,  from  choosing  a  man  a  third  time  who  will  serve. 
But  if  General  Washington's  personal  tastes  are  equivalent  to  a  con- 
stitutional limitation,  then  the  one-term  rule  should  prevail  and  not 
the  two-term.  He  ardently  desired  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term.  He  avowed  that  desire  often  and  earnestly.  He  assigned 
his  reasons  frankly  and  repeatedly.  His  reasons  were  personal,  not 
patriotic.  He  never  pretended  that  he  sought  retirement  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  his  own  feelings.  He 
said  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  '^  he  had,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  close  of  it,  uniformly  declared  his 
resolution  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and  never  to  act  in  any  pub- 
lic office  ;  that  he  had  retired  under  that  firm  resolution  ;  that  the 
government,  however,  which  had  been  formed,  being  found  evident- 
ly too  inefficacious,  and  it  being  supposed  that  his  aid  was  of  some 
consequence  toward  bringing  the  people  to  conseAt  to  one  of  suffi- 
cient efficacy  for  their  own  good,  he  consented  to  come  into  the 
Convention,  and  on  the  same  motive,  after  much  pressing,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  new  government,  and  get  it  under  way.  That  were  he 
to  continue  longer,  it  might  give  room  to  say  that,  having  tasted 
the  sweets  of  office,  he  could  not  do  without  them  ;  that  he  really 
felt  himself  growing  old,  his  bodily  health  less  firm  ;  his  memory, 
always  bad,  becoming  worse,  and  perhaps  the  other  faculties  of  his 
mind  showing  a  decay  to  others  of  which  he  was  insensible  himself; 
that  this  apprehension  particularly  oppressed  him :  that  he  found, 
moreover,  his  activity  lessened,  business  therefore  more  irksome,  and 
tranquillity  and  retirement  become  an  irresistible  passion." 
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His  personal  wishes  were  overruled.  He  consented  to  a  re- 
election,  and  was  onanimoosly  reelected.  Envious  of  his  overshad- 
owing fame ;  jealous  of  his  commanding  influence  with  the  people  ; 
fearful  that  they  might  again  refuse  to  permit  his  retirement  at  the 
end  of  his  second  term — the  hungry  pack,  who  longed  to  succeed 
him,  commenced  systematically  to  tear  him  down.  The  air  was 
filled  with  calumny,  with  caricature,  with  lampoons  and  lies.  Par- 
tisan malice  pursued  him  with  that  same  hound-like  ferocity  with 
which  it  pursued  President  (xrant  during  his  second  term.  He  did 
not  bear  it  as  Grant  bore  it.  No  man  saw  President  Grant  quail 
before  the  gibes  of  his  enemies  or  before  the  guns  of  his  country's 
enemies.  Washington  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  injustice  of 
his  countrymen. 

Before  the  first  year  of  his  second  term  was  ended,  Jefferson 
reports  that  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  '^the  President  was  much  in- 
flamed ;  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he  can  not  command 
himself ;  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  ;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act 
of  his,  since  he  had  been  in  the  government,  which  was  not  done 
on  the  purest  motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  the 
having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was 
every  moment  since ;  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave 
than  in  his  present  situation  ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  farm 
than  to  be  made  emperor  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  that  they  were 
charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  king  I  " 

Washington,  like  Grant — the  father  of  his  country  like  the  savior 
of  it — was  accused  of  "  CsBsarism."  It  is  not  so  very  strange  that 
three  millions  of  people  just  emerged  from  monarchy  should  be 
jealous  of  imperial  designs.  But  it  is  passing  strange  that  forty 
millions  just  swaggering  into  the  second  century  of  freedom  should 
be  scared  by  so  soft  a  spook  ! 

No  one  expected  to  dissuade  President  Washington  from  the 
retirement  he  so  passionately  coveted  beyond  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term.  He  was  sixty-one  years  old  when  that  term  com- 
menced. He  was  sixty-five  when  it  ended.  The  infirmities  of 
which  he  complained  at  sixty  were  aggravated  at  sixty-five.  He 
died  before  the  next  term  ended.  The  number  of  his  enemies  had 
multiplied.  Their  hate  was  intensified.  Jefferson  had  left  his  Cab- 
inet. Madison  was  alienated  from  him.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
recall  Monroe  from  France.  He  yearned  for  rest,  and  he  inflexibly 
sought  it.     Such  was  the  example  of  our  first  President. 
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No  one  asked  Mr.  Adams  to  accept  a  third  term.  But  few  asked 
liim  to  accept  a  second.  His  example,  therefore,  furnishes  no  more 
sanction  to  the  Springer  resolution  than  does  the  example  of  Mr. 
"Washington. 

Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  a  precedent  more  to  the  purpose.  The 
Legislatures  of  several  States  formally  invited  him  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  a  third  term.  He  as  formally  declined  the  invitation. 
He  stated  his  reasons  for  declining  as  follows  :  '^  That  I  should  lay 
down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  iB  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have 
borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice, 
his  office,  nominally  for  years,  will,  in  fact,  become  for  life ;  and 
history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Be- 
lieving that  a  representative  government,  responsible  at  short  periods 
of  election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to 
mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  impair 
that  principle  ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who,  disre- 
garding the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should 
furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of 
office.  .  .  .  Truth,  also,  requires  me  to  add  that  I  am  sensible  of  that 
decline  which  advancing  years  bring  on  ;  and,  feeling  their  physi- 
cal, I  ought  not  to  doubt  their  mental,  effect.  Happy  if  I  am  the 
first  to  perceive  and  to  obey  this  admonition  of  nature,  and  to 
solicit  a  retreat  from  cares  too  great  for  the  wearied  faculties  of 
age." 

Those  reasons  are  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly,  every  public  func- 
tionary should  lay  down  his  "  charge  at  a  proper  period."  But  the 
proper  period  is  just  as  clearly  that  which  suits  the  public  conve- 
nience, and  not  that  which  suits  the  convenience  of  the  individual. 
History  has  already  exploded  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Jefferson  that, 
if  the  term  of  service  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed,  he  will 
continue  to  hold  for  life.  The  term  of  service  is  not  fixed  by  any 
law  or  any  practice,  and  yet  not  one  half  our  Chief  Magistrates  have 
in  fact  been  elected  even  the  second  time.  "  A  representative  gov- 
ernment responsible  at  short  periods  of  election "  is  undoubtedly 
wise,  and  '^  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to 
mankind."  But  the  right  to  elect  government  agents  at  short  pe- 
riods does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  electing  neio  agents  at  each 
recurring  period.  Elections  should  be  not  only  periodical  bitt  free. 
If  the  people  really  wished  Mr.  Jefferson  to  serve  a  third  term  and 
he  refused  to  do  so,  then  the  election  of  1808  was  not  free  but  re- 
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stricted.  The  people  had  not  free  choice  but  restricted  choice,  and 
their  freedom  was  impaired  by  the  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  Mr. 
Jefferson  is  not  exposed  to  that  imputation.  He  could  have  assigned 
a  better  reason  for  declining  to  serve  a  third  term  than  any  of  those 
he  did  assign.  That  better  reason  was,  that  he  could  not  be  elected 
to  a  third  term  !  That  fact  had  been  ms^de  quite  manifest  at  the 
time  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  history 
than  that  he  waited  for  just  that  manifestation  of  public  opinion 
before  he  did  decline.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont  first  threw  his 
flag  to  the  breeze  on  the  5th  of  November,  1806.  More  than  two 
years  before  his  second  term  expired,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont 
addressed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  formal  invitation  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term.  In  December  following  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  joined  in  that  invitation.  Maryland  did  the  same  in  Jan- 
uary, 1807.  Rhode  Island  in  February,  and  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  March,  followed  their  example. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  known  to  have  been  a  most  diligent  correspon- 
dent. During  all  those  months  he  was  constantly  receiving  letters 
from  individuals,  from  municipalities,  from  religious  societies  and 
political  organizations.  He  replied  to  such  promptly,  becomingly. 
But  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  great  States  he  deigned  no  reply 
for  more  than  a  year  after  the  first  one  addressed  him.  On  De- 
cember 4,  1807,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  joined  in  the  invi- 
tation of  Vermont.  Mr.  Jefferson  determined  to  wait  no  longer. 
He  addressed  letters  to  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflection.  In  stating  his  reasons 
for  declining,  he  employed  the  same  terms  in  each  letter.  Those 
letters  bear  date  the  10th  of  December,  1807.  They  were  given 
to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Aurora,"  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  had  heard  an 
objection  to  a  third  term.  Seven  States  had  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
accept  a  third  term.  Nobody  had  objected  to  his  having  another 
term  because  he  had  already  enjoyed  two.  What  he  himself 
thought  of  a  third  term  he  had  diligently  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic during  the  whole  agitation.  Two  days  before  his  letter  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Aurora,"  that  journal  copied  from  the  "  Trenton 
True  American"  an  article  commencing  in  these  words  :  "Will  Mr. 
Jefferson  consent  to  serve  another  term  as  President  ?  is  a  question 
which  almost  every  Republican  anxiously  asks,  but  which  no  one 
can  certainly  answer."  The  States  which  at  that  time  had  declared 
for  a  third  term  cast  sixty-two  electoral  votes.     North  Carolina 
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subsequently  joined  the  number.  North  Carolina  then  gave  eleven 
votes.  That  would  make  the  number  of  electoral  votes  which  had 
declared  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  seventy-three. 

But  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and,  worst  of  all,  Virginia,  where  both  Jefferson  and 
Madison  had  their  homes,  obstinately  refused  to  join  in  the  Jeffer- 
son "  boom."  They  were  Republican  States,  they  voted  for  Madi- 
son, and  they  were  accorded  fifty-five  electoral  votes. 

Then  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Delaware,  cast  thirty-nine  electoral  votes.  They  were  Federal 
States,  not  Republican.  They  voted  for  Pinckney,  and  would  not 
vote  for  Jefferson  or  Madison  either. 

Of  course,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  thirty-nine 
votes  which  no  Republican  could  secure,  and  fifty-five  Republican 
votes  which  Jefferson  could  not  receive,  but  Madison  could,  the 
former  had  excellent  reasons  for  declining  a  third  term  for  himself. 
But  he  had  no  reason  for  declining  a  third  term  for  all  his  succes- 
sors. When  satisfied,  after  an  active  ca,nvass  of  more  than  thir- 
teen months,  that  the  people  did  not  wish  to  prolong  his  services 
beyond  a  second  term,  he  did  well  to  recognize  the  fact.  He  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  frame  his  disappoint- 
ment into  a  law  which  should  prevent  any  of  his  successors  from 
serving  longer  than  he  did. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  renominate  a  President  to  a  third  term.  There  is  ground  for 
believing  that,  if  Mr.  Yan  Buren  had  not  secured  the  succession  to 
General  Jackson,  the  latter  would  have  been  retained  another  term. 
That  expedient  was  discussed  at  the  time.  The  "  Herald,"  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  of  Philadelphia,  then  said  : 

"  The  present  attitude  of  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  appears 
rather  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  of  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  of  a  serious  character.  But  this  danger  will  vanish, 
when  we  reflect  that  if  it  should  appear  formidable,  when  the 
National  Convention  meet,  that  body  will  dissipate  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  a  third  term; 
a  measure  every  way  calculated  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  more  than  justifiable  by  every 
principle  involved  in  the  contest  of  the  party,  who  are  fighting  for 
popular  rights  and  democratic  goveriiment.^'* 

But  constitutions,  history,  precedents,  and  statesmen  have  been 
misconstrued,  before  the  era  of  the  Springer  resolution.    Rarely, 
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howeyer,  has  the  hmnan  understanding  been  so  rudely  insulted  as 
by  that  strange  fulmination. 

To  teU  rational  creatures  that  '^  free  institutions  "  are  imperiled 
by  the  reflection  of  one  who  for  eight  years  has  proved  a  faithful 
Magistrate,  but  are  insured  by  the  election  of  one  who  has  never 
been  proved  at  all,  seems  to  be  the  -extreme  of  audacity.  That  is 
to  say,  that  our  institutions  would  have  been  endangered  by  the 
election  of  Greorge  Washington  to  a  third  term,  but  were  preserved 
by  the  election  of  John  Adams  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  our  republican 
system  would  have  been  threatened  by  a  third  election  of  James 
Madison  or  Andrew  Jackson,  but  was  'preserved  by  the  fortunate 
election  of  James  Monroe  and  Martin  Yan  Buren. 

"  I  have  no  other  lamp  by  which  to  guide  my  feet,"  said  Patrick 
Henry,  "  than  the  light  of  experience." 

When  science  fails  and  revelation  is  silent,  one  has  no  better  light 
than  that.  And,  if  experience  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that,  the 
longer  a  public  servant  has  been  faithful,  the  surer  he  is  to  be  faith- 
f  uL  That  is  as  true  of  the  First  Magistrate  as  of  any  subaltern  ;  as 
true  of  the  head  of  the  nation  as  of  the  head  of  a  bureau.  The 
railway  manager  who  should  dismiss  a  conductor,  or  the  banking 
company  which  should  dismiss  a  cashier  who  had  been  faithful  for 
eight  or  for  eighteen  years,  upon  the  presumption  that,  because  he 
had  been  faithful  so  long,  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  him  longer,  would 
be  deemed  insane. 

It  is  even  more  irrational  to  conclude  that  one  who  has  for 
eight  years  scrupulously  guarded  the  solemn  trusts  reposed  in  an 
American  President  is  for  that  reason  to  be  more  distrusted  than 
a  new  man« 

"  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many,"  is  the  practical  wisdom  approved  by  the  Saviour. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Springer  teaches  us  that  he  who  has  been  faith- 
ful over  aU  things  for  eight  years  should  be  trusted  with  nothing 
thereafter.  The  world  will  make  a  mistake  if  it  shall  turn  from 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  follow  Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  finally  agreed  to  the 
plan  of  a  President  chosen  for  four  years,  and  re^ligible  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  people,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  said  :  ''  He  liked 
the  new  modification  on  the  whole  better  than  that  in  the  printed 
report.  In  this  the  President  was  a  monster,  elected  for  seven 
years  and  ineligible  afterward ;  having  great  powers  in  appoint- 
ments to  office,  and  continually  tempted,  by  this  constitutional  dis- 
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qualification,  to  abuse  them  in  order  to  subyert  the  government.'' 
Mr.  Springer's  resolution  resurrects  the  monster  which  Hamilton 
denounced,  and  which  the  Convention  with  such  diligence  buried. 

Paul  taught  the  Hebrews  that  without  sacrifice  there  was  no 
remission  of  sins.  Americans  are  taught  that  not  even  sacrifice 
will  save  a  President  from  rebuke  after  eight  years'  service,  although 
he  Jias  been  sinless. 

Timothy  O.  Howe. 


M.  DE  LESSEPS  MD  HIS  CMAL. 


These  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  '^  Review  "  a 
contribution  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  which  I  feel  disposed  to  reply. 
The  same  ideas  have  been  more  elaborated  in  the  '^Bulletin  du 
Canal  Interoceanique,"  published  in  Paris  under  his  immediate 
controL  I  have  not  replied,  as  these  articles  appeared,  from  a  wil- 
lingness that  he  shall  have  it  all  his  own  way  where  his  language  is 
spoken,  or  abroad  where  he  is  regarded  as  especially  authorized  to 
instruct.  If  he  can  find  in  Europe  a  moneyed  support,  and  partic- 
ularly in  France,  it  is  not  our  affair.  When  he  writes  in  English; 
and  publishes  his  ideas  in  one  of  the  leading  periodicalfl  of  my 
country,  he  not  only  invites  but  challenges  a  reply. 

Months  ago  we  were  informed  of  what  he  had  to  say  before  the 
Creographical  Society  of  Paris  ;  he  expressed  surprise  and  even  dis- 
appointment at  findhig  so  little  opposition ;  it  was  a  regret  to  him 
that  he  could  not  secure  a  controversy  on  the  canal  question,  and 
appeared,  as  the  Irishman  is  represented  at  the  Donnybrook  Fair, 
most  anxious  "  to  find  some  gentleman  who  would  do  him  the  favor 
to  step  on  the  tail  of  his  coat." 

Without  specially  wishing  to  perform  that  office,  I  purpose 
pursuing  my  way  quite  regardless  of  other  objects  than  a  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  shall  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible — 1.  To  a  review 
of  the  points  presented  for  American  consideration  ;  2.  To  some 
points  he  does  not  present ;  3.  To  the  general  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion growing  out  of  his  presentations.  And  I  beg  my  readers  to 
take  note — in  explanation  of  my  frequent  allusions  to  M.  de  Les- 
seps — ^thatf  that  gentleman's  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  is  about  all  that  gives  it  importance  in  France. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  our  Gov- 
ernment for  a  long  series  of  years  has  recognized  the  advantage, 
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and  endeavored  to  promote  the  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  the 
possihilities  of  an  interoceanic  ship-canal ;  this  is  taking  a  proper 
step.  If  published  in  Paris  it  would  appear  as  a  contradiction  or  a 
revelation  of  what  we  had  been  about  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury. 

On  page  3  M.  de  Lesseps  says :  '^  In  the  examination  made  of 
different  projects  in  the  United  States^  the  only  plan  thought  of 
has  been  to  make  use  of  inland  waters  for  constructing  a  maritime 
canal,  and  they  have  entirely  neglected  to  study  the  methods  by 
which  they  would  secure  a  constant  level  of  sea- water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  in  a  channel  from  one  ocean  to  the  other." 

This  does  not  comport  with  M.  de  Lesseps's  opening  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  interest  taken  by  our  Government  and  people  in 
this  question  ;  it  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  facts,  but  what 
are  known  to  be  the  facts  to  every  intelligent  American.  Such  an 
averment  emanating  from  him  might  find  believers  in  France,  but 
with  us  will  excite  either  a  feeling  of  ridicule  or  of  indignation. 
He  states  this  in  the  face  of  his  averment  that  we  have  spent  five 
million  dollars  in  making  surveys  across  the  isthmuses— in  the  face 
of  the  presentations  to  the  Congress  of  our  surveys,  extending  over 
the  whole  regions  involved,  without  the  existence  of  which  he  would 
have  suffered  the  perplexities  of  M.  Drouillet. 

The  assertion  of  M.  de  Lesseps  is  made  in  the  full  knowledge 
and  possession  of  a  line  of  levels  and  best  location  possible  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  carefully  made,  as  he  was 
informed,  by  Mr.  Menocal  in  the  Congress,  without  any  precon- 
ceived height,  if  at  all,  above  the  ocean-level.  The  summit-level 
arrived  at  was  the  result  of  a  necessity  that  was  found  apparent. 

The  following  extract  from  the  orders  of  Commander  Lull 
shows  how  far  M.  de  Lesseps  is  in  error  in  his  quoted  assertion  I 
am  now  discussing.  His  orders  were  prepared  by  the  Commission, 
although  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Navy  BxpARnoENT,  Washinotow,  D,  C,  December  29,  187^ 
Sib  :  Upon  the  request  of  the  Interoceanio  Canal  Commission  for  more 
specific  information  in  relation  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  general  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  line  of  railroad,  you  are  detailed,  and  will  proceed  in  the 
steamer  of  January  2d,  from  New  York  for  Aspinwall,  with  the  party  of 
officers  ordered  to  report  to  you. 

Your  thorough  experience  in  these  matters  relieves  the  Department  from 
preparing  minate  and  contingent  instruQtions.  You  will,  however,  obtain 
specific  information  on  the  following  points,  viz. : 
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1.  In  relation  to  water-snpplj  and  the  points  whence  it  shonld  be  drawn 
for  an  interoceanic  canal,  if  constrncted  upon  the  Isthmns  of  Panama. 

2.  The  difficulties  that  may  exist  from  floods. 

8.  Actual  locations  of  the  most  practicable  line  or  lines,  with  locations  of 
looks,  if  the  route,  upon  examination,  should  render  this  advisable. 

4.  Obseryation  as  to  whatever  in  the  way  of  material  or  other  conditions 
would  look  to  the  general  question  of  construction,  whether  of  advantage  or 
disadvantage. 

6.  To  obtain  in  advance  from  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  whatever 
information  as  to  levels,  known  to  he  authentic,  the  company  may  be  disposed 
to  give  you,  which  may  form  a  basis  for  your  special  careful  instrumental  ex- 
amination. 

6.  By  the  aid  of  a  tug,  and  whatever  other  facilities  may  be  necessary  to 
enter  the  Ohepo  River,  making  such  examinations  of  it  as  may  be  thought 
advisable  after  inspection.  It  is  suggested,  if  the  near  approach  of  massive 
solid  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohepo  should  make  it  possible  by  dams  to 
flood  considerable  areas  and  distances  for  slack-water  navigation,  that  it 
might  be  found  practicable  in  connection  with  a  tunnel  of  considerable  length 
to  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias.  If  the  prosecution  of  this  examination  should  be 
found  advisable,  put  it  in  such  a  shape  as  will  not  lead  to  doubts  as  to  relative 
practicability. 

It  was  only  after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  routes  snryeyed, 
and  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  no  others  existed  equal  to 
those  that  had  been  developed,  that  it  sent  in  its  report  of  preference 
for  the  Nicaragua  route,  as  the  above  facts  abundantly  establish, 
notwithstanding  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  nothing  more  potent  than  a  grievance.  M.  de  Lesseps 
presents  one.  It  is  nothing  less  than  that  the  Congress  which  he 
invoked  had  not  been  furnished  with  all  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Conmiission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
arrived  at  a  decision  respecting  the  merits  of  the  different  routes. 
This  "  exclusively  American  Conmiission  "  was  appointed  under  an 
act  of  Congress  to  obtain  and  report  upon  all  necessary  information 
touching  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  an  interoceanic  ship- 
canal  across  this  continent.  To  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  expressed 
objects  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  thought  necessary  to  ask  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  routes  by  able  engineers  for  its  informa- 
tion, in  order  the  better  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  cost 
of  execution,  over  which  it  was  supposed  actual  lines  of  location 
existed.  These  inspections  were  made,  and  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Atrato-Napipi  route  located  by  Commander  SeKridge  was  almost 
wholly  supposititious,   and   that  the  Nicaragua  route  located  by 
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Commander  Lull  presented  all  the  elements  of  calculation  for  an 
engineer. 

The  Commission  endeavored  in  vain  to  get  from  or  through  the 
Panama  Railroad  surveys  for  a  canal,  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Colonel  Totten.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  partial  lines  were  made  by 
him  for  that  object. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  information  otherwise  than 
through  an  instrumental  survey,  the  Commission  stated  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  its  inability  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
without  it,  and  our  Government  immediately  directed  its  execution 
in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Commission,  by  the  command- 
ing officer  and  civil  engineer  who  had  executed  the  surveys  of  the 
Nicaragua  route,  thus  obviating  a  further  examination  of  them  for 
comparison  as  to  cost  of  execution. 

The  Government  also  directed  the  making  of  an  actual  line  of 
location  via  the  Atrato-Napipi  route  by  Lieutenant  Collins,  XJ.  S. 
Navy,  a  very  able  and  reliable  officer,  as  the  results  of  his  surveys 
show. 

The  Commission  then  examined  carefully  into  all  the  work  done, 
and  sent  to  the  President  its  report,  journal  of  proceedings,  and  cop- 
ies of  all  of  the  surveys  and  inspections,  upon  which  it  based  its 
decision.  The  surveys  of  the  Panama  and  Atrato  routes  were  pub- 
lished especially  for  and  sent  by  our  Government  to  the  Paris  Con- 
gress. Our  Government  did  not  furnish  the  journal  of  the  Conmiis- 
sion  nor  the  long  reports  of  the  engineers  sent  over  the  two  routes 
above  named,  not  as  a  hoardy  but  to  give  their  individual  opinions 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Commission.  The  value 
of  thb  information  was  duly  acknowledged  in  their  report,  of  which 
copies  were  furnished  the  Congress.  Has  M.  de  Lesseps  a  real  or 
an  imaginary  grievance?  Has  the  '' exclusively  American  Com- 
mission "  indulged  in  ways  that  are  dark,  as  is  inferred  ? 

In  due  time  I  shall  revert  to  his  parade  of  the  candor  and  ingen- 
uousness of  the  Congress  considering  that  subject,  in  the  light  of 
papers  which  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  are  not  to  be  found  even 
in  the  libraries  of  the  Greographical  Society  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  it  is  not  polite  to  look  a  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth.  There  was  no  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  furnish  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Congress  with  any 
surveys ;  there  would  have  been  neither  reason  nor  object  in  using 
duplicity.  He  was  furnished  with  all  the  information  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  was  at  liberty  to  assign  any  value  to  it  that  he  thought 
VOL.  cxxx. — NO.  279.  10 
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proper.  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  tJiese  surveys^  I  wish  to  correct  an 
error.  He  gravely  asserts  the  expenses  incurred  through  making 
them  was  $5,000,000. 

In  1870  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  transferred,  which  fur- 
nished instruments,  engineers,  draughtsmen,  hired  labor,  extra  ra- 
tions, shelter-tents,  etc.,  for  the  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua  sur- 
veys, and  for  all  those  made  by  Commander  Selfridge.  The  special 
expenses  necessary  for  the  objects  above  named  for  instrumental 
surveys  of  the  Panama  route  by  Commander  Lull  and  for  the  Atra- 
to-Napipi  route  by  Lieutenant  Collins,  amounting  to  about  $10,000, 
were  met  by  the  navy  contingent  fund,  in  great  part,  at  least,  very 
little  of  the  $40,000  appropriation  remaining  unexpended. 

No  expenses  were  entailed  on  the  Government  through  the  di- 
version of  vessels  of  war  from  their  ordinary  duties  as  cruisers  to 
"  special  duty  "  to  aid  in  these  surveys.  The  cost  of  publication 
was  defrayed  by  special  appropriations,  probably  amounting  to 
$50,000.  As  M.  de  Lesseps's  statement  of  the  expenditures  made 
as  a  consequence  of  these  surveys  is  preposterous,  the  public  would 
be  pleased  to  know  the  source  of  his  misinformation. 

Referring  to  page  5,  we  find  M.  de  Lesseps  compliments  Greneral 
Turr  and  others,  who  formed  an  initiatory  society,  of  which  we 
shall  know  more  before  the  close  of  this  paper.  He  says,  "In  that 
company  I  have  taken  no  part  whatever." 

In  April  of  1866  a  M.  Gogorza  sought  my  acquaintance  and 
informed  me  that  he  knew  a  low  line  of  levels  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  I  expressed  my  gratification,  and  was  informed  that  he 
sought  an  interview  with  Greneral  Grant,  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  him.  I  replied  that  I  knew  General  Grant  took  great  inter- 
est in  that  subject,  and  hoped  that  I  could  arrange  this  as  he  de- 
sired. In  short,  Greneral  Grant  sent  an  officer  then  on  his  sta£E  to 
see  M.  Gogorza,  who  showed  partial  maps,  and  finally  said  that  he 
was  imwilling  to  give  up  his  great  secret,  as  he  would  then  be  quite 
in  the  power  of  those  who  were  possessed  of  it.  Some  years  after 
I  received  a  note  from  him,  urging  haste,  without  which  his  precious 
information  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  a  calamity  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  prevent.  Perhaps  somewhat  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  manner  I  replied  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
mere  pretender.  I  liad  placed  him  years  before  in  communication 
with  Greneral  Grant,  and  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  expressed 
purpose. 

During  the  fall  of  1876,  after  I  had  prepared  a  paper  which  was 
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read  October  Slst  before  the  Greographical  Society  of  New  York, 
the  Secretary  of  State  presented  me  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Gogorza,  who 
at  length  had  given  the  world  his  great  secret.  I  stated  that  I  had 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  this  individualy  and  pointed  out,  by 
the  height  he  gave  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paya  above  the  sea-level, 
that  what  was  asserted  as  a  fact  was  a  mere  fallacy.  A  foot-note, 
read  before  the  Society  referred  to,  exposed  the  pretension  of  Go- 
gorza.  I  may  as  well  add  that  the  paper  was  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  sufficiency  of  our  information  respecting  the 
Isthmus  to  controvert  the  assumptions  of  M.  Drouillet,  French  engi- 
neer, and  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Initiatory  Society.  He  visited 
our  country  to  invoke  the  aid  of  our  learned  societies  in  a  ^^  gener- 
ous attempt "  to  explore  these  (to  him)  unknown  regions,  in  relation 
to  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  inform  himself  for  the  past 
five  years,  but  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  information  being  entire- 
ly contradictory ! 

In  addition  to  being  possessed  of  "valuable  information,"  M. 
Gogorza  held  a  provisionary  grant  from  the  Colombian  Government. 
Hence  we  see  his  title  to  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Initiatory  Society  before  alluded  to— not  resulting,  howeyer, 
from  the  benefit  derived  from  his  "  information,"  for  we  find  tiiat 
Lieutenant  Wyse,  after  all,  did  agree  with  me  that  the  Tuyra-Tupisa 
route  was  impossible  for  a  canal,  as  shown  in  my  paper  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878.  Yet  he  compliments  Gogorza  on  his  services,  and  him- 
self visited  Bogota  twice  to  secure  desired  amendments  to  the  con- 
cession, which  at  length  were  obtained.  In  reading  the  papers  of 
the  Initiatory  Society,  it  seems  that  M.  Gogorza  was  like  Esau,  not 
in  the  matter  of  a  hairy  coat,  but  in  the  value  that  he  attached  to  a 
mess  of  pottage — Gteneral  Ttlrr,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lieutenant 
Wyse,  supplying  (figuratively)  the  coveted  article.  The  Paris  Con- 
gress was  dien  called — ^not,  however,  until  ten  days'  labor  in  running 
a  dozen  cross-sections  over  the  levels  of  the  Panama  Railroad  had 
opened  up  that  unknown  region,  and  had  established  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  ship-canal  d  niveau,  the  plans  for  which  received  such  high 
commendations  from  M.  de  Lesseps  in  that  august  body. 

Now  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  prepared  to  compare  the  sup- 
posed hidden,  devious  ways  of  the  American  Commission  with  the 
interesting  and  much-vaunted  preUminaries  to  and  proceedings  in 
the  Paris  Congress,  as  shown  in  the  "Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Society  for  cutting  an  Interoceanic  Canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  "  (see  Appendix). 
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Considering  M.  de  Lesseps's  apology  for  us,  based  on  the  very 
bnmble  ideas  held  by  the  American  Commission  by  reason  of  small 
sailing-vessels  and  rudimentary  steamers  forming  our  conmiercial 
marine,  and  calling  at  the  same  time  our  attention  to  the  grand 
dimensions  and  purposes  of  steam  marine  in  Europe,  it  may  nat- 
urally be  supposed  that  the  attention  of  persons  who  may  interest 
themselves  in  the  canal  project  will  be  directed  to  a  provision  for 
the  transit  of  longer  vessels,  through  the  construction  of  sufficient 
locks  and  curves  of  longer  radiL  His  ideas  as  to  locks  and  lockage, 
however,  are  very  crude,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  his  cita- 
tion of  a  lock  at  Bordeaux  as  ^'a  vast  improvement ;  and  yet,  great 
as  it  is,  the  Congo,  of  the  Transatlantic  line,  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  passing  it,"  shows  so  deplorable  a  want  of  efficiency  in  that 
respect  that  it  excites  surprise. 

In  this  country,  the  commerce  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  is  confined  to  small  sailing-vessels  and  steamers  of  small  or 
rudimentary  development,  a  lift-lock  is  now  near  completion  at  St. 
Mary's,  Michigan,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet 
width  of  gate,  and  eighteen  feet  lift.  The  computed  time  of  a 
steamer  entering  into  and  passing  through  the  lock  is  eleven  minutes. 
The  constructor  is  General  Weitzel,  United  States  Engineers,  who 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  constructing  and 
operating  locks  of  large  dimensions.  Without  intending  disparage- 
ment to  the  many  able  men  who  attended  the  Paris  Congress,  I  will 
add  that,  in  this  department  of  engineering,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  equal  of  any. 

M.  de  Lesseps  found,  notwithstanding  the  "  information  "  and 
services  of  M.  Oogorza,  that  only  after  the  researches  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  '^  the  time  had  arrived  for  realizing  the  wish  of 
1875,  namely,  to  convene  a  national  congress  to  which  all  the 
investigations  made  and  all  the  plans  proposed  should  be  sub- 
mitted. ...  I  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  scientific  societies  without  making  any  appeal  to  governments, 
and  on  our  sole  invitation  everybody  came."  Mr.  Menocal  and  my- 
self were  ordered  by  our  Government  to  attend  the  Congress.  We 
met  many  other  officers  of  foreign  Governments  who  occupied  the 
same  position  as  ourselves.  Can  any  intelligent  person  believe  that 
our  Government,  without  invitation  or  request,  sent  delegates  to 
this  meeting  ? 

On  May  23d  M.  de  Lesseps  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows 
(p.  638)  :  *^  In  my  belief  we  should  not  make  a  canal  with  locks  at 
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Panama,  but  a  canal  at  the  sea-level ;  that  is,  I  believe,  the  publio 
opinion  of  which  I  am  the  organ  at  this  moment." 

The  Congress  obligingly  conformed  to  his  expressed  wishes ;  he 
was  the  organ  of  '^  public  opinion,"  and  he  charged  himself  with  the 
execution  of  the  work.  I  am  not  disposed  to  reply  either  affirma- 
tively or  negatively  to  the  question,  ^'  Can  any  one  assert  that  the 
Nicaragua  project  was  not  sufficiently  examined?"  If  the  Con- 
gress and  its  President  are  satisfied  with  the  examination,  it  would 
be  idle  and  captious  to  dissent.  If  they  are  satisfied  with  the  de- 
cision, we  are  also  ;  the  question  of  whether  engineering  considera- 
tions supported  the  decision  is  quite  another  question.  M.  de  Les- 
seps  presents  the  case  as  though  there  were  only  an  American  sup- 
port to  the  canal  via  Nicaragua,  and  excuses  us  for  our  apparent 
want  of  comprehension  of  a  grand  idea.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France  ;  it  would  be 
simply  a  narrow  prejudice  not  to  recognize  that  body  as  the  equal 
of  any  on  the  globe. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state  with  precision  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  an  able  civil  engineer.  He  is  a  man  eminentl;^  gifted  with 
a  perception  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  their  varied  forms,  and  is 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  means  and  devices  which  will  permit  of 
using  them  as  far  as  possible,  and,  when  a  question  arises  of  antago- 
nizing them,  to  do  so  with  the  greatest  economy ;  he  is  thoroughly 
an  economist,  and  supports  that  which  is  best  for  any  proposed  pur- 
pose in  all  its  bearings.  Like  the  jurist,  he  belongs  to  no  land  ; 
knows  no  special  pleading ;  recognizes  and  sustains  only  what  he 
regards  the  tnUh  under  all  conditions,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  his 
personal  interests  may  suffer  thereby.  In  this  connection  I  may  say 
no  one  of  the  five  able  engineers,  delegates  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Paris,  supports  "  public  opinion  "  and 
its  organ.  They  and  many  other  eminent  French  engineers  were 
absent  when  the  vote  was  taken,  or  voted  no. 

On  the  20th  of  Jtme,  in  Paris,  this  Society  was  addressed  by  two 
of  those  delegates,  M.  Cotard  and  M.  Lavalley.  After  hearing  all 
this  discussion,  M.  de  Lesseps  is  still  pleased  to  hold  up  the  canal 
via  Nicaragua  as  wholly  an  American  idea,  that  existed  in  fact  only 
from  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the  grand  problem  solved  by 
Wyse  and  Beclus,  the  discoverers  of  the  possibilities  of  Panama. 
If  any  one  will  take  up  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
he  wUl  not  have  to  suspect  why  M.  de  Lesseps  is  silent  in  regard 
to  it. 
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The  very  high  and  deserved  compliments  paid  to  M.  Lavalley  as 
an  engineer  by  M.  de  Lesseps  (see  page  637  of  the  proceedings) 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  sufficient  value  would  be  attached 
to  his  opinion  to  insure  a  remembrance  that  it  had  been  expressed 
at  lengthy  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  very  able  engineers 
present  in  the  discussion  referred  to.  I  submit  the  question  if  it  is 
quite  ingenuous  to  present  to  the  American  public  the  idea  that  the 
Nicaragua  project  has  no  other  than  an  American  support,  when  it 
has  the  support  of  such  eminent  and  able  engineers  in  France  ? 

It  fails  to  have  the  support  of  M.  Dauzats,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  who  has  gained  his  experience  under  the  tutorage  of  his 
illustrious  patron.  He  has  recently  written  a  pamphlet,  in  which, 
by  an  able  and  skillful  adaptation  of  a  flood  that  occurred  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  a  measure  of  the  conditions  required  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  he  has,  in  his  belief,  settled  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  d 
niveau^  via  Panama.  Now,  to  satisfy  the  public  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  an  additional  measure  is  suggested — ^that  of 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  Suez  flood  and  the  one  which  sub- 
merged the  f  anama  Railroad  from  the  20th  to  the  29th  of  November 
last,  and  bearing  steadily  in  mind  that  the  average  yearly  rainfall 
at  Panama  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  inches,  and  Suez  one 
inch  and  a  third. 

The  '^  Report  of  Congress,"  a  beautiful  volume  of  700  pages,  is 
declared  *'  a  monument  of  science  erected  in  a  fortnight."  I  have 
on  a  former  occasion  spoken  of  the  many  able  men  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  meet  in  that  assemblage ;  of  its  composition  as  a  whole 
there  are  diverse  opinions.  A  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  with 
the  title  of  "  400,000,000  k  Teau,"  gives  the  following : 

"  Let  it  be  remarked  that  one  half  of  the  Congress  were  French  ; 
they  had  been  chosen  by  the  organizers  of  that  assembly ;  thirty-four 
members  belonged  to  the  Gleographical  or  the  Conmiercial  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Paris.  What  was  their  competency  to  decide 
between  a  canal  with  locks  or  on  a  sea-level  ?  Fourteen  other  mem- 
bers were  engineers  or  assistants  of  some  sort  on  the  Suez  CanaL 
What  was  their  impartiality  between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  others  ? 
And,  among  the  others,  if  one  takes  count  of  personal  friendships 
and  of  the  prestige  exercised  by  a  great  name,  how  many  more  will 
remain  ?  "  The  writer  is  a  gentleman  of  character  and  ability  well 
known  in  Paris  ;  therefore  I  feel  at  liberty  to  give  his  view. 

The  objection  to  Nicaragua,  based  on  the  destructive  effects  of 
earthquakes,  is  best  met  by  the  statement  that  a  high,  broken  arch- 
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way  of  a  ruined  church  in  the  town  of  Granada  has  stood  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  against  the  action  of  gravitation  even,  due  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  cement — ^a  proof  as  well  of  the  value  of  this 
native  product,  so  essential  in  large  quantities  for  canal  construc- 
tion, as  that  earthquakes  in  that  region  may  be  regarded  at  least 
without  alarm.  Berghaus's  chart  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
that  the  Panama  region  is  not  subject  to  these  convulsions,  yet  on 
May  1, 1879,  three  shocks  were  so  severe  as  to  cause  consternation 
along  the  line  of  railroad,  and  at  least  one  heavy  shock  has  occurred 
this  fall.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  Central  American  region  is  well  ^ 
known  to  be  subject  to  them,  with  a  remote  possibility  of  injury, 
the  less  serious  in  proportion  as  the  works  admit  of  repair.  In  this 
connection  M.  Lavalley  said,  in  the  discussion  before  referred  to  : 

*^  Engineers  should  not  fail  to  examine  all  sides  of  a  question. 
An  objection  urged  against  the  construction  of  locks  is  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes.  It  is,  then,  a  question  to  consider  the  in- 
juries which  locks  would  suffer  ;  they  would  be  simply  fissures,  and 
such  accidents  as  are  relatively  easily  repaired.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  asked,  what  effects  these  same  earthquakes  would  pro- 
duce on  a  tunnel  of  forty  metres'  opening."  (At  that  time  the  tun- 
nel was  urged,  but  abandoned  later  for  an  open  cut  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  the  side-walls  almost  vertical)  The  reader  will 
naturally  ask.  What  effect  would  an  earthquake  have  in  shaking 
down  these  broken  rocks  into  the  canal  ?  In  shOTt,  the  relative 
questions  are  to  be  considered  as  remote  possibilities.  All  of  the 
locks  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  except  four,  are  so  planned  as  to 
admit  of  drawing  off  the  water  from  them  without  emptying  the 
canal,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  time  of  delay  and  the  cost  of 
repair. 

The  idea  expressed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  Congress,  that  the 
Americans  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  four  times  the  tolls  charged 
at  Suez,  has  singularly  enough  been  omitted  in  the  ^^  Review."  As 
this  is  an  important  question,  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  so  candid 
a  man  and  so  disposed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  canal  should  have 
failed  to  present  so  important  a  subject  as  the  rate  of  tolls. 

Touching  the  matter  of  the  ^^  Monroe  doctrine,"  I  am  disposed 
to  support  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  When  a  European  nation 
enters  into  occupation  and  domination  of  American  territory  as 
France  did  under  his  patron,  the  late  Emperor,  during  our  civil 
war,  we  can  properly  send  a  polite  diplomatic  note  that  we  would 
prefer  a  withdrawal  of  its  forces,  as  we  did  on  that  occasion.    It  is 
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true  that,  in  addition,  a  force  of  seventy  thousand  men  under  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  was  held  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  which  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  substantial  backer  to  the  note.  M.  de  Lesseps, 
educated  in  Eastern  diplomacy,  as  he  states  in  making  mention  of 
treasured  advice  received  from  Mehemet  Ali,  will  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  diplomatic  note  and  of 
the  disposable  force. 

Respecting  the  able  presentation  of  the  voyages  of  the  ships  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  of  Pamim  and  Tardiish, 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  or,  rather,  I  will  concede  all  he  says,  and  yet 
have  to  confess,  after  looking  at  the  matter  in  all  of  its  practical 
bearings  respecting  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal,  I  am  still  lost 
in  the  merest  conjecture.  Sentiment  should  always  be  respected ; 
it  can  not  be  p]at  in  a  balance  and  weighed  like  gold  and  silver  or 
precious  stones. 

M.  de  Lesseps  has  so  frequently  stated  that  there  were  fewer 
engineering  obstacles  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  than  on 
many  of  the  railroads  in  France,  that  I  invite  attention  to  that  fact 
as  an  answer  to  his  several  notes  of  admiration  on  page  14  respect- 
ing the  execution  of  that  work. 

He  has  as  frequently  said  that  all  the  difficulties  now  urged 
against  the  Panama  ^ea-level  canal  had  been  urged  against  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute Panama  for  Suez,  and  it  was  the  same  old  story.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  one  has  suggested  that  a  rainfall  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  inches  would  at  Suez  cause  great  damage  without 
the  use  of  lockage  to  a  sufficient  height  to  escape  the  destructive 
effects  of  floods.  This  physical  condition  was  brought  to  his  notice 
as  existing  at  Panama,  that  is  to  say,  a  rainfall  one  hundred  times 
that  at  Suez. 

We  learn  that  M.  de  Lesseps,  accompanied  (we  hope)  by  the 
able  engineers  '^  who  made  plans  for  ample  drainage  of  the  surplus 
water  of  the  Chagres  River,"  is  now  en  ratUe  to  Panama.  Had 
they  arrived  at  any  time  between  the  20th  and  29th  of  November, 
they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  terse  language 
of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  *'  how  those  showers  behave.'* 

There  is  an  old  story  of  Canute  the  Dane,  who,  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  was  informed  that  even  the  winds  and  the  waves  would 
obey  him.  He  seated  himself  on  the  borders  of  the  rising  tide  and 
commanded  it  to  halt,  but  it  would  not ;  so,  after  all,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave,  somewhat  angered,  it  seems,  as  he  is  supposed  to 
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have  said  to  his  followers,  **  Base  flatterers,  God  alone  can  stay  the 
floods!'* 

Soon  M.  de  Lesseps  will  stand  where  a  recent  flood  filled  not 
only  the  bed  of  the  stream,  but  the  entire  valley.  Will  his  genius 
provide  a  remedy  ?  That  the  floods  come  in  their  might  is  an  in- 
exorable fact.  The  ^^able  engineers"  may  sing  their  lullabys  to 
M.  de  Lesseps ;  he  may  take  up  the  strain  and  give  it  to  the  world ; 
and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  may  tell  him  that  after  a  lecture  in  Chi- 
cago he  will  get  all  the  money  he  requires.  Will  the  moneyed  world 
join  as  a  chorus,  swelling  the  note  to  one  of  triumph  of  the  mighty 
forces  of  man  and  the  insignificance  of  those  of  Nature  ? 

The  article  under  discussion  closes  with  these  hopeful  words : 
^'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  easier 
to  begin,  to  finish,  and  to  maintain,  than  the  Canal  of  Suez." 

I  will  assume  that  the  displacement  of  a  shovelful  of  earth  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  is  not  seriously  a  beginning.  In 
my  view,  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  is  the  real  beginning  of 
the  work.  After  the  Congress  had  formally  endorsed  M.  de  Lesseps 
as  the  organ  of  "  public  opinion,"  his  books  were  opened  with  great 
idcU  in  Europe  and  even  in  America ;  after  three  days  he  closed 
them  and  announced  that,  as  the  amount  subscribed  was  insufficient, 
the  subscribers  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  money  paid  in.  His 
^^  Bulletin  "  has  been  singularly  silent  respecting  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  taken.  I  have  seen  an  estimate  that  it  amounted  to  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  sum  required.  In  his  address  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  expressed  the  belief  that  M.  de  Lesseps  would 
come  to  this  country  after  leaving  Panama,  lecture  at  Chicago,  and 
then  the  money  would  be  obtainable.  Without  wishing  to  interfere 
with  what  concerns  those  gentlemen,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
place  to  seek  a  moneyed  support  would  be  where  "public  opinion" 
demanded  a  canal  d  niveau — in  Paris — ^where  they  are  both  so  favor- 
ably known. 

Respecting  the  canal  d  niveau^  via  Panama,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
said,  "  During  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the  sea-level,  difficul- 
ties would  arise  in  providing  for  drainage,  which  would  affect  both 
time  of  execution  and  cost  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  be  ascer- 
tained in  advance." 

These  difficulties  will  not,  unhappily,  be  exorcised.  The  flood 
of  November  last  was  several  feet  higher  than  wjas  indicated  by 
Mr.  Menocal  in  the  Paris  Congress,  in  relation  to  which  Lieutenant 
Reclus  asked  him  if  he  was  "  serious."    The  road-bed  of  the  Panama 
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Railroad  is  supposed  to  be  located  with  the  view  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  immunity  from  floods,  yet  the  damage  sustained,  it  is 
stated  in  recent  dispatches,  will  certainly  cause  suspension  of  traflto 
until  January  1st,  and  perhaps  until  February.  How  can  any  per- 
son continue  to  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Cimal  d 
niveau  would  be  less  difficult  than  that  at  Suez,  when  such  a  flood 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  almost  obliterate  it  throughout  one 
half  of  its  length,  were  it  now  constructed  ? 

It  does  not  require  an  engineer  to  appreciate  the  power  of  floods 
in  the  transportation  of  silt,  bowlders,  trees,  etc.,  or  to  make  note 
of  the  vast  piles  accumulated  at  such  points  or  sections  as  by  reason 
of  greater  width  of  stream,  or  from  a  decreased  velocity,  favor  a 
deposit. 

There  are  certain  relations  of  rainfall,  difference  of  levels,  char- 
acter of  bottom  and  of  adjacent  lands  when  submerged,  which  make 
up  what  is  known  as  the  regimen  of  a  stream,  to  reestablish  which, 
in  its  entirety,  requires  only  a  sufficient  number  of  floods,  whatever 
temporary  changes  man  may  have  effected  by  dredging. 

The  silt  from  the  Nile  far  away  makes  the  maintenance  of  the 
harbor  of  Port  Said  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  ;  last  year  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubic  yards  had  to  be  dredged  from 
the  outer  harbor  of  that  port,  yet  the  character  of  the  high  waters 
of  that  stream  and  the  comparatively  small  descent  per  mile  make 
its  transporting  power  very  small  indeed  as  compared  with  the 
Chagres. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  difficulties  affecting  the  finishing  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal,  M.  de  Lesseps  seems  to  have  a  concession 
which  would  weigh  heavily  upon  the  tolls,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Panama  Railroad  demands  and  has  been  promised  $14,000,000  in 
money  and  $40,000,000  in  canal  stock  for  the  road,  rolling  stock, 
and  franchise.  He  can  very  readily  enlighten  the  public  in  the 
^^  Bulletin  "  in  this  regard,  and  as  to  the  statement  of  his  counsel, 
that  the  canal  will  cost  800,000,000  francs,  and  thus  reduce  the 
profits  of  the  stockholders  one  half  (see  Appendix,  "Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Initiatory  Society  "). 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  sailing-vessels  have  come  to 
occupy  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world." 
Few  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  therefore  they  are  doomed  and 
will  sobn  disappear.  The  fact  is,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  English 
tonnage  between  the  East  and  Europe  still  passes  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  canal,  which  in 
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1878  was  used  by  but  twenty-five  sailing-vessels.  The  statistics  of 
Great  Britain  indicate  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  her  sailing  fleet 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  is  double  that  of  aU  steam-vessels 
similarly  employed,  and  a  steady  yearly  increase  of  tonnage  in  sail- 
ing-vessels is  also  shown ;  the  statistics  of  the  Suez  Canal  seem  also 
to  show  that  the  tonnage  likely  to  pass  through  it  has  reached  a 
maximum. 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  for  sailing-vessels  of  the  Nicara- 
gua and  Panama  lines,  the  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  thor- 
oughly discussed  that  it  hardly  admits  of  further  controversy.  The 
opinion  of  Commander  Maury,  expressed  in  relation  to  Panama,  it 
seems  to  me  should  be  considered  in  a  qualified  sense.  It  was  an 
expression  of  the  delays  that  would  result  to  vessels  depending 
upon  sailing-power  only,  unaided  by  tugs  over  very  considerable 
distances.  He  said  that  if  an  earthquake  should  rend  the  continent 
asunder  at  Panama  the  strait  would  be  unused  by  sailing-vessels, 
from  the  prevalence  of  calms  in  that  region.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  very  many  towboats  and  tow- 
age through  this  region,  which  in  certain  directions  has  less  dis- 
tance to  where  winds  may  be  found  than  in  other  directions. 

The  region  of  Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Brito  on  the 
Pacific  are  almost  exempt  from  calms.  By  reason  of  the  winds 
favoring  both  outward  and  return  voyages,  sailing-vessels  would, 
for  a  long  period  at  least,  be  the  most  considerable  factor  through 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  paper  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
point  out  certain  grave  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  have 
done  so  with  less  chagrin,  as  it  may  enliven  the  canal  question  to 
him  and  in  a  measure  alleviate  his  disappointment  expressed  at  the 
absence  of  a  serious  opposition.  It  has  been  necessary  to  allude  to 
points  not  presented  by  him,  such  as  his  proposed  rate  of  toUs,  and 
to  discuss  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  question  ;  but  the  in- 
telligent reader  who  has  no  previous  knowledge  will  be  able  to  form 
only  a  partial  and  a  not  very  intelligent  opinion  by  reading  the 
paper  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  my  reply. 

Within  the  past  three  years  I  Jiave  prepared  three  papers  for 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  which  contain  all 
the  information  I  possess  touching  the  economy  and  the  possibilities 
of  an  American  interoceanic  ship-canal. 

Daihel  Ammek. 

WAflHuroTOW,  January  1,  1880. 
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APPENDIX. 

Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Society  for  cutting  an  Interoceanio 
Oanal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  August  19, 1876. 

Abtiolb  I.  A  mutual  society  is  hereby  formed  by  the  subscribers,  with 
the  following  objects :  1.  To  cause  to  be  made  by  chosen  engineers  the  gen- 
eral outline  and  estimates  for  an  interoceanio  canal,  without  locks  or  tunnels, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  following  first  and  foremost  the  track  indicated 
by  M.  Gogorza. 

Abt.  IY.  ...  It  is  now  agreed  that  after  the  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  Greographical  Societies,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  take 
place  at  Paris  in  October,  General  Ttlrr  will  resign  in  favor  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  then  to  be  elected. 

Art.  YIII.  ...  of  the  six  remaining  beneficiary  shares,  two  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Ttkrr,  and,  of  the  four  others,  two  shall  be 
allotted  to  M.  Wyse,  who  will  conduct  the  expedition,  and  two  others  are  to 
be  reserved  for  a  purpose  known  to  the  persons  interested. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  in  General  Meeting  of  the  International  Civil 
Society  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal,  held  June  10  and  17, 1879. 

The  subscribers  to  the  International  Civil  Society  of  the  Interoceanio 
Canal  met  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Rue  Mogadon  ... 

The  President  then  declared  that  a  quorum  of  the  Society  was  present, 
and  pronounced  the  following  words : 

*'  .  .  .  Whoever,  then,  builds  the  canal,  our  Society  will  have  given  the 
initiative  to  the  work.  We  hoped  that  it  would  push  the  execution  of  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  for  four  years  has  assisted  us  with  his  advice, 
has  now  decided  to  prosecute  in  person  the  realization  of  this  immense  enter- 
prise, and  desires  that  our  Society  should  concede  to  him  its  work  and  its 
interest,  only  preserving  in  the  company  which  he  is  about  to  form  the  inter- 
est resulting  from  our  share  of  the  capital.**  .  .  . 

A  MsMBEB :  *'  Our  concession  stipulates  that,  if  the  route  for  the  canal 
through  the  United  States  of  Colombia  is  adopted,  the  share  of  the  conceding 
Society  shall  be  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock  capital  raised  for  building  the 
canaL  It  being  thought  necessary  to  raise  a  total  capital  of  eight  hundred 
million  francs,  it  will  be  no  doubt  preferable  to  restrain  the  shares  to  a  total 
value  of  four  hundred  millions.  In  this  case  our  right  would  be  forty  mil* 
lions,  if  we  insisted  on  interpreting  the  letter  of  our  contract;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  figure  is  too  large,  and  that  we  can  not  maintain  it.  ...  I  am 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  our  Society  should  demand  fifteen  million  francs 
for  its  concessions."  .  .  . 

After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  the 
conceding  Society  took  part,  the  sum  was  fixed  definitely  between  them  at 
fifteen  million  francs. 
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M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  then  said :  '^  Tour  declarations  are  loyal,  and  I 
take  pldasnre  in  telling  yon  so ;  bnt  I  will  be  obliged  to  ask  yon  to  make  me 
a  written  proposition.  I  said  to  General  T&rr :  '  If  your  Society  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prosecQte  the  work,  I  do  not  seek  to  interfere,  and  I  retire ;  bat  in 
the  contrary  case,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  responsibility,  ft  do  not  desire 
partners  in  what  concerns  the  subscriptions,  nor  engagements  with  any 
one.'"  ... 

**  Two  days  after,  in  answer  to  our  proposition,  M.  de  Lesseps  sent  ns  an 
opinion,  drawn  up  by  his  counsel,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

^^  I.  By  the  terms  of  this  document,  M.  de  Lesseps  not  only  enters  into 
this  negotiation  with  his  name  and  moral  influence,  but  with  a  positive  deter- 
mined right  of  interventioD. 

"  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  conceding  Society  declares  that  the  presi- 
dency shall  be  offered  to  him ;  therefore  he  might  have  identified  himself 
with  our  Oivil  Society,  in  which  he,  as  president,  would  have  had  the  casting 
vote,  in  case  of  division. 

'*His  official  inflaence  has  been,  nevertheless,  important.  Messrs.  Wyse 
and  Keclus  undertook  the  exploration  by  his  advice,  and  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  was  stimulated  by  the  certainty  that  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise  when  the  moment  of  execution  should  arrive.  M.  de 
Lesseps  summoned  the  Oongress  and  brought  together  the  former  engineers 
of  Suez,  by  whom  the  technical  and  statistical  problems  were  solved.  The 
estimate  of  probable  revenues,  on  which  will  be  based  the  appeal  to  capital, 
is  the  work  of  the  Oongress  presided  over  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  execution  of  the  work  will  result  from  the  labors  of  the  Oon- 
gress as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  from  the  investigations  of  the  Civil  Society. 
Finally,  the  vote  of  the  Oongress  has  conferred  on  M.  de  Lesseps  a  now  right, 
inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  votes  were  influenced  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  inspired  the  electors. 

"  Supposing  that  the  Society  should  sell  its  right,  could  it  do  so  without 
remunerating  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  colleagues  ?  If  M.  de  Lesseps  claims  no- 
thing, his  refusal  to  claim  can  not  benefit  the  Oivil  Society,  and  its  share- 
holders should  reckon  with  M.  de  Lesseps. 

"  n.  What  is  the  real  value  of  the  concession  ?  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  is  reserved  to  the  Oivil  Society.  This  capital,  taken  at  the  moment  of 
opening  the  negotiations  for  concession,  was  valued  at  four  hundred  million 
francs,  which  would  give  forty  millions  to  the  Society.  At  present  the  capi- 
tal should  reach  eight  hundred  millions,  which  would  make  the  society's 
share  eighty  millions.  But  this  increase  of  expense  would  diminish  and  not 
increase  the  advantages  reserved  to  the  founders  of  the  Society,  which  in  any 
case  can  not  be  greater  than  forty  million  francs. 

"  The  Oivil  Society,  not  having  fulfilled  the  obligations  which  the  conces- 
sion imposes  in  compensation  for  the  advantages  ceded  (since  it  still  remains 
to  organize  the  company  of  execution),  has  only  accomplished  the  first  part 
of  its  work — ifnportant,  no  doubt,  but  only  partial. 

"  The  ten  per  cent.,  say  forty  millions,  would  be  conceded  without  con- 
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test  if  the  canal  were  already  open  for  navigation ;  but  the  Society's  right  in 
this  claim  is  only  proportionate  to  the  expenses  which  it  has  incurred* 

"KM.de  Lesseps  should  express  his  private  opinion,  he  would  say  that 
the  cost  of  the  enterprise  having  been  estimated  at  first  at  four  hundred  mil- 
lion francs  and  4ie  share  of  the  Society  at  forty  millions,  but  the  canal  cost- 
ing ultimately  eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  profits  of  shareholders  dimin- 
ishing one  half^  tiie  share  of  the  privileged  bencuficiaries  should  be  dimimshed 
in  the  same  ratio,  that  is,  reduced  to  twenty  millions;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  original  foanders  of  the  Society  being  exonerated,  by  their  conces- 
sion to  the  company  of  execution,  from  a  part  of  the  charges  equal  in  im- 
portance to  those  already  incurred  by  them,  ten  millions  should  be  given  to 
the  original  members  and  the  other  ten  millions  reserved  to  the  new  mem- 
bers, who  will  have  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  to  be  incurred  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  maritime  canaL 

"  UI.  Whether  the  figure  ultimately  accepted  by  M.  de  Lesseps  be  ten  or 
fifteen  millions,  the  *  opinion  '  proposes  to  reserve,  at  the  time  of  subscrip- 
tion, ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  stock  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the  founders 
and  members  of  the  Civil  Society.  This  stock  shall  be  credited  with  dis- 
bursements already  made  by  the  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  such  disburse- 
ments, and  the  shares  shall  be  delivered  to  the  beneficiaries  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  taken  up.  This  deposit  will  be  a  partial  but  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  guarantee  offered  by  the  Civil  Society  to  the  new  company.*' 


NOW  AND  THEN  IN  AMERICA. 


GjjA^scinq  lately  over  a  column  of  hamorous  items  in  a  New 
York  journal,  I  was  struck  by  the  pithy  remark  that  an  Englishman 
visiting  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  "  writes  up  "  the  whole 
country  in  ten  minutes  ;  *  whereas  a  Frenchman  compiles  a  volu- 
minous account  of  American  institutions  and  manners  without  ever 
having  visited  America  at  all.  The  statement  may  be  somewhat 
paradoxical ;  but,  as  often  happens  with  paradoxes,  it  contains  a 
certain  substratum  of  truth.  English  travelers  on  this  vast  con- 
tinent are  generally  in  as  desperate  a  hurry  to  record  in  print  their 
impressions  of  what  they  have  seen  as  they  have  been  to  gather 
such  impressions ;  and  the  result  of  this  over-haste  in  seeing  and 
writing  is,  naturally,  confusion.  In  a  neighboring  republic  they 
have  a  story  about  the  agent  of  an  English  insurance  company  who, 
once  upon  a  time,  was  sent  out  to  Mexico  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  a  fire,  compensation  for  which  was  claimed  by  the  insured  parties. 
He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz — ^in  which  city  the  fire  had  occurred — on 
Christmas  eve,  say  in  the  year  1870.  With  due  diligence  he  made 
his  inquiries  ;  and,  these  being  ended,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself 
of  a  homeward-bound  steamer,  which  left  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1871.  Six  weeks  after  his  return  to  England 
he  published  a  brace  of  very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  the 
comprehensive  title, "  Mexico  in  1870-'71."  This  may  be  taken,  per- 
haps, as  a  fair  sample  of  the  practice  of  "writing  up  "  a  country  in 
ten  minutes.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  "  lightning-express  "  system 
is  adopted  by  all  English  tourists  in  the  United  States.  Observant 
travelers,  thoughtful  travelers,  patient  travelers,  conscientious  trav- 
elers, have  come  hither  time  and  again  from  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  very  probable,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
could  have  said,  had  he  so  chosen,  a  great  deal  that  would  have 
been  cogent  and  pertinent  concerning  the  great  country  in  which 
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he  had  been  so  splendidly  received,  and  the  society  in  the  most  en- 
lightened circles  of  which  he  was  so  cordially  welcomed :  only,  Mr. 
Thackeray  never  chose  to  say  anything  whatever  on  the  subject ; 
and  his  silence  was  judiciously  accepted  as  golden.  Had  the  dream 
of  his  life  been  realized,  and  had  he  obtained  a  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment at  Washington,  the  world  might  have  been  favored  in  time 
with  a  conspectus  of  American  society  from  the  pen  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  as  exhaustive  and  as  impartial  as  the  con- 
spectus of  American  politics  produced  more  than  forty  years  since 
by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  As  it  is,  few,  I  should  say,  will  accuse 
Mr.  Froude,  or  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  Mr.  Gtoldwin  Smith,  or 
the  late  Mr.  Maguire — although  the  last-named  publicist  only  dealt 
with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  in  America — ^with  having  ^'written 
up"  the  United  States  in  ten  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should 
be  stupidly  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  *  the  current  literature  of 
my  own  country  were  I  not  able  to  recall  scores  of  books  pub- 
lished in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  written  more 
or  less  on  the  ^'ten-minutes"  principle.  A  young  English  peer 
or  guardsman  arrives  here  with  an  indistinct  notion  that  it  will 
be  '^ awfully  jolly"  to  see  some  buffalo  and  grizzly-bear  shooting 
somewhere  out  Westw  Out  West  he  goes,  scampering  thither  and 
scampering  back  ;  and  directly  he  is  safe  again  in  Pall  Mall  he,  or 
his  wife — ^if  Nimrod  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  spouse  who 
is  a  mighty  huntress  before  the  Lord,  and  does  not  shrink  from 
accompanying  him  on  his  expedition — courts  public  favor  with  a 
bulky  tome,  beauteously  printed  and  picturesquely  illustrated,  with 
some  such  attractive  title,  it  may  be,  as  '' Bisons  and  Bonanzas,"  or 
"Grizzly  Bears  and  Greenbacks,"  or  "Terrapin  and  the  Tariff." 
Alliteration's  artful  aid  is  invaluable  in  choosing  a  title  for  a  book 
of  travels.  Again,  a  gentleman  who  thinks  that  he  is  a  genius, 
and  whose  friends  in  England  have  been  telling  him  for  years 
that  he  has  only  to  set  foot  in  New  Tork  to  be  at  once  and 
unanimously  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  of  living  geniuses,  arrives 
here  per  Cunard  or  White  Star  steamship  with  his  library  or  his 
scientific  lecture,  his  "entertainment,"  his  panorama,  his  white 
mice,  or  what  not,  prepared  to  have  his  olfactory  organs  titil- 
lated with  any  amount  of  incense,  and  to  make  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  a  few  months'  lecturing  or  "entertaining"  tour.  Speed- 
ily he  may  discover,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  heard  little,  and  that  they  care  less,  about  him ; 
and  that  at  the  moment  they  are  far  too  much  occupied  by  or  in- 
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terested  in  Mr.  Edison's  discoveries,  or  the  recent  sale  of  New  Tork 
Central  stock,  or  Mr.  Talmage  and  liis  presbytery,  or  the  Maine  elec- 
tion problem,  or  the  "  Frog  Opera  and  Pollywog  Chorus,"  to  care 
one  dime  about  him  or  his  lecture,  his  ^^  entertainment,"  his  panora- 
m%  or  his  white  mice.  The  man  of  genius  goes  home,  minus  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  which  he  had  expected  to  realize,  and  in  dudgeon. 
Ere  long  an  opuaculum  appears  from  his  pen  :  '^  Bowery  Boys  and 
Buckwheat  Cakes";  "Wall  Street  and  Waffles";  "Democracy 
and  Delmonico's,"  or  the  like  ;  and  not  unf requently  his  "  ten  min- 
utes' "  impressions  of  a  country  which  contains  more  than  forty-five 
millions  of  people,  and  of  which  his  path  has  covered  only  a  very 
few  square  miles,  are  colored  and  disagreeably  colored  by  the  feelings 
of  disappointment  not  unnaturally  excited  within  his  breast  by  the 
failure  of  the  American  people  to  appreciate  him,  his  genius,  his 
lectures,  his  panorama,  or  his  white  mice,  as  the  case  may  be.  After 
all,  he  may  not  be,  when  you  come  to  read  between  the  lines  of  that 
which  he  has  written,  a  much  more  untrustworthy  traveler  than  he 
who  comes  to  the  State  with  a  ponderous  budget  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  "  first  families,"  who  is  "  put  through  "  and  passed 
on  from  agreeable  coterie  to  agreeable  coterie,  be  these  fashionable, 
literary,  artistic,  or  especially  religious  coteries ;  who  lives  at  the 
best  clubs  and  the  best  restaurants  ;  who  goes  out  to  three  or  four 
balls  or  receptions,  or  tea-fights,  or  prayer-meetings  every  night ; 
who  is  charmed  with  everything  and  everybody  that  he  has  met 
with,  and  who  goes  home  to  write  a  book  in  raptures  :  picturing 
America  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  Americans  as  only  a  lit- 
tle lower-*af,  indeed,  they  are  not  a  little  higher — than  the  angels. 
There  is  not  much  to  choose,  it  strikes  me,  between  the  unreliability 
of  too  rosily-colored  spectacles  and  of  eye-glasses  tinted  to  the  hue 
of  the  yellow  jaundice.  But  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  type 
of  the  Englishman  who  "  writes  up  "  the  United  States  in  ten  min- 
utes is  the  individual  who  arrives  here  as  the  temporary  correspon- 
dent of  a  London  newspaper.  Our  journals  maintain  permanent 
correspondents,  sometimes  regular  and  sometimes  occasional,  in  the 
great  transatlantic  cities — ^writers  who  have  been  in  the  country  for 
years,  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  American  politics,  and 
who  may  claim  to  possess  some  substantial  knowledge  of  the  good 
and  evil  qualities,  the  manners  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  nation 
among  whom  they  have  been  for  such  a  length  of  time  domiciled. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  experts  there  suddenly  drops  down  a  gen* 
tleman  from  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand,  bristling  all  over  with  pre^ 
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jadices,  pachydermatous  as  to  what  is  said  aboat  him,  and  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  pain  which  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  or  his  misrep- 
resentations may  inflict  on  the  American  epidermis^  and  bound  to 
fill  so  many  columns  of  his  newspaper  at  home,  during  his  short 
stay  in  America,  with  his  '^  impressions  "  touching  a  country  and  a 
people  concerning  which  and  whom  he  knows  considerably  less  than 
he  does  of  the  political  opinions  and  domestic  economy  of  the  sav- 
age hill  tribes  with  whom  we  are  fighting  in  Afghanistan.  He  may 
have  just  come  from  Afghanistan,  whither  he  had  been  sent  from 
Zululand  or  from  St.  Petersburg  or  from  Constantinople.  He  does 
more  harm,  probably,  during  his  '^  ten  minutes  "  than  is  done  by  the 
mere  simpleton  and  the  disappointed  genius  with  the  lecture,  the 
panorama,  or  the  white  mice.  The  simpleton  and  the  showman 
wait  until  they  get  home  before  they  inflict  their  books  on  the 
public  ;  they  have  some  time  for  reflection,  should  they  happen  to 
be  capable  of  reflecting ;  and  they  can  correct  the  proofs  of  what 
they  have  written  ere  their  lucubrations  assume  the  unchangeable 
livery  of  stereotype.  The  newspaper  correspondent  sees  no  proofs, 
and  has  rarely  even  the  patience  to  read  over  the  manuscript  which 
falls  from  his  rapid  pen.  His  watch  may  be  lying  before  him  on 
the  desk  at  which  he  is  writing,  for  he  is  bound  to  '^  catch "  the 
mail  which  goes  out  on  the  following  morning.  Visitors  call  to 
weary  and  exasperate  him  with  futile  small-talk.  So  soon  as  he  is 
free  from  their  importunities,  he  must  resume  his  pen ;  so  many 
sides  of  "copy"  must  be  scribbled  over,  come  what  may  ;  and  a  few 
hours  afterward  he  casts  his  budget  of  blunders  on  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  the  printing-press  and  the  world  ito  find  the 
farrago  after  eleven  days.  I  am  able  to  speak  somewhat  feelingly 
of  the  mistakes  of  which  such  a  correspondent  may  be  guilty,  and 
somewhat  remorsefully  of  the  mischief  which  he  may  do  if  the 
newspaper  with  which  he  corresponds  happens  to  be  one  of  vast 
circulation  and  great  influence,  because  I  have  been,  myself,  the 
special  correspondent  of  a  great  London  newspaper  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  and  have  frequently  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

I  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
November,  1879  ;  and  ere  I  had  been  in  the  city  thirty-six  hours  I 
had  pledged  myself  to  write  a  paper  on  things  transatlantic  for  the 
"North  American  Review."  Terminating  this  article  now,  on  the 
morrow  of  Christmas,  I  am  acutely  sensible  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
in  the  United  States  of  America  just  one  month.   During  the  greater 
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portion  of  that  time  I  have  resided  in  New  York  City ;  but  I  have 
likewise  made  brief  excursions  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to 
Washington.  In  the  face  of  this  deliberately  candid  confession  it  may 
appear  to  a  youthful  reader  of  these  pages — or  a  reader  who  knows 
nothing  of  me  as  an  English  journalist,  and  may  never  even  have 
heard  my  name  pronounced  in  his  life  before — ^that  it  is  an  act  of 
the  grossest  impertinence  on  my  part  to  say  anything  about  a  coun- 
try in  which  I  am,  figuratively  speaking,  a  mere  babe  and  suckling. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the  skipper  who  made  this  entry 
in  his  log  :  ^'  Passed  Cape  Donahoo,  twelve  miles  S.  S.  E. ;  natives 
kind  and  hospitable."  When  taxed  by  his  owner  with  the  imagi- 
native character  of  this  entry,  he  very  fairly  pleaded  that  certain 
natives  of  Cape  Donahoo  had  put  off  in  a  canoe  and  boarded  his 
craft ;  that  they  had  brought  him  gifts  of  pigs  and  plantains  ;  and 
that,  as  they  had  not  stolen  anything  nor  fish-speared  anybody,  he 
was  entitled  to  laud  their  kindness  and  their  hospitality.  My  plea 
in  extenuation  must  be  analogous  to  that  advanced  by  the  skipper 
in  the  story.  Of  America  in  1879-'80  I  necessarily  know  not  much 
more  than  the  master-mariner  knew  of  Cape  Donahoo  ;  but  from  a 
remote  offing  there  has  put  forth  a  canoe  teeming  with  certain  mem- 
ories of  the  past — memories  of  the  America  which  I  had  excellent 
opportunities  to  study  during  thirteen  months  from  November,  1863, 
to  December,  1864.  I  have  been  here  before,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
so  venturesome  as  to  head  this  paper  with  the  title  "Now  and  Then 
in  America." 

I  arrived  in  this  country  when  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
war,  all  the  more  terrible  and  the  more  embittered  because  it  was 
a  war  between  brethren.  Exasperation  characterized  the  combat- 
ants on  either  side  ;  but  in  one  particular  they  were  agreed — 
in  that  of  distrusting  the  Englishman.  At  home  our  own 
Lancashire  operatives  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  cotton 
famine  ;  our  own  councils  were  divided ;  Northern  and  Southern 
sympathizers  quarreled  at  dinner-tables,  or  reviled  each  other  in 
print  or  at  public  meetings ;  Earl  Russell,  one  of  the  truest  and 
usefulest  Liberals  that  ever  lived,  had  publicly  declared  that  the 
North  were  fighting  "not  for  Union  but  for  empire";  and  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent  working  classes  in  England  un- 
deniably believed  in  the  justice  of  the  Northern  cause— a  cause  de-; 
fended  with  all  the  sturdiness  and  all  the  eloquence  of  John  Bright 
— it  was  as  undeniably  accepted  as  "the  proper  thing"  in  polite 
English  society  to  manifest  either  active  or  sentimental  sympathy 
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for  the  Confederates.  ^^  Maryland  I  my  Maryland,''  was  a  far  more 
popular  ditty  in  upper-class  English  drawing-rooms  than  ^^John 
Brown  "  ;  and  the  more  emotional  sections  of  the  lower  grades  in 
the  community  agreed  for  once  in  a  while  with  their  superiors  in 
station*  A  precisely  similar  phenomenon  has  been  visible  in  Eng- 
lish politics  within  the  last  three  years.  ^'  Jingoism  " — that  is  to  say, 
a  bellicose  hatred  of  Russia — ^has  been  the  creed  of  the  anstooraey, 
of  the  military  class,  and  of  the  state  Church  ;  and  has  found  dis- 
ciples as  fervent  among  emotional  mobs  and  half -instructed  readerg 
01  the  outpourings  of  emotional  newspapers ;  while  anti-Jingoism 
— that  is,  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  a  persistent  refusal  to  believe 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  is  an  ogre,  a  vampire,  and 
the  giant  Fee-faw-fum,  continually  smelling  the  blood  of  an  Eng- 
lishman— ^has  been  the  faith  of  the  English  Puritans,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Bright,  of  the  majority  of  the  non-conforming  religious 
communities,  represented  by  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  of 
reaMy  Liberal  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  represented  by  the 
Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  such  truly  gen- 
uine Liberal  journals  as  the  "  Daily  News  "  and  the  "  Spectator," 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  Jingoism  and  '^  Lnperialism," 
and  the  cutting-your-neighbor's-throat  policy,  at  the  risk  of  being 
denounced  as  '* Anglo-Russians,"  '^British  Afghans,"  ^^St.  James's 
Hall  traitors,"  and  the  like,  because  they  have  failed  to  perceive 
the  expediency  of  keeping  a  nation,  whose  business  is  peace,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  in  a  perpetual  war  ferment,  or  the  necessity 
for  shooting  so  many  thousands  of  Russians,  or  hanging  so  many 
hundreds  of  Afghans,  in  order  to  keep  a  Tory  Government  in  Down- 
ing Street.  From  this  list  of  politicians  I  have  designedly  excluded 
the  revered  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been 
attempting  to  draw  a  parallel — and  the  drawing  of  a  political  par- 
allel is  always  a  perilous  thing — ^between  the  conflict  of  opinions 
which  divided  my  country  in  1863  and  that  which  distracts  it  in 
1879 ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  character  and  moods  of  mind 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  drawing  of  any  parallels  whatsoever. 
Geometricians  know  how  many  kinds  of  lines  there  are  ;  and  Wil« 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone  may  be  politically  qualified  as  neither  straight 
nor  curved.    He  is  a  mixed  line. 

I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  position  of  an 
Englishman  who  came  to  the  United  States  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  was,  if  he  had  any  sort  of  '*  mission,"  or  if  he  acted  in  any- 
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thing  approaching  a  public  capacity,  an  extremely  invidious  one.  I 
remember  forty  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  school  in  Paris,  that 
I  was  constantly  and  contumeliously  reproached  by  my  French 
schoolmates  with  the  crimes  committed  by  my  country  against 
France  in  the  year  1815.  I  used  to  be  held  personally  responsible, 
to  the  extent  of  being  called  opprobrious  names,  and  of  having  my 
hair  pulled,  my  toes  trodden  upon,  and  my  peg-top  confiscated,  for 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies,  the  non-arrival  of 
Grouchy  instead  of  Bliicher  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  spoliation 
of  the  art-treasures  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  deportation  of  Napo- 
leon to  St.  Helena.  I  was  warned  that  a  signal  and  sanguinary 
reparation  for  these  outrages  would  sooner  or  later  be  exacted  by 
indignant  GkiuL  Thus  in  1863-'64  an  Englishman  newly  landed  on 
this  continent,  although  he  might  be  courteously  and  hospitably 
received  in  American  society — I  remember  very  well  that  I  was  so 
received — was  continually  being  reminded  of  his  country's  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  against  the  Federal  Government  and 
people,  and  of  the  imminence  of  a  retributory  Nemesis.  The  ren- 
dition of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  buccaneering  exploits  of  the  Ala- 
bama, the  blockade-running  transactions  by  which  Liverpool  was 
enriching  herself,  the  alleged  subscriptions  of  British  capitalists  to 
Confederate  loans — ^all  these  were  things  which  were  assumed  to  lie 
heavy  on  the  Englishman's  conscience  ;  all  these  were  taken  to  be 
acts  of  national  malfeasance  on  our  part,  for  which  we  should  even- 
tually have  to  make  reparation.  And  reparation  we  did  eventually 
make ;  but  that  fact  did  not  make  the  Englishman's  position  one 
whit  less  uneasy  while  the  strife  continued.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  most  sensible  attitude  to  be  observed  by  a  foreigner  under  such 
circumstances  was  one  of  entire  neutrality.  It  was  more  than  dif- 
ficult— it  was  next  door  to  impossible — to  be  neutral.  When  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  a  thorough-going  radical,  was  here  in  the  last  years 
of  the  last  century,  the  impossibility  of  preserving  neutrality  between 
contending  parties,  and  the  irritation  which  he  felt  at  finding  his 
own  country  continually  attacked,  goaded  him  at  last  into  profes- 
sing principles  of  the  highest  Toryism,  and  filling  his  shop- window 
with  portraits  of  George  HI.,  his  family,  and  his  ministers  whom, 
nearly  so  soon  as  he  had  got  back  to  England,  and  had  resumed  his 
thorough-going  radical  frame  of  mind  again,  he  proceeded  and 
continued,  during  the  next  thirty  years,  with  unceasing  vehemence 
to  denounce.  The  neutrality  difficulty  was  sufficient  in  1863-'64  to 
convert  many  a  genuine  English  Liberal  temporarily  resident  on 
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American  soil  into  a  Peter  Porcupine.  Those  English  Liberals  who 
staid  at  home  were  in  much  better  case.  They  could  judge  the 
vexed  question  from  afar  off,  impartially  and  philosophically. 

Those  who  can  remember  from  month  to  month,  and  from  day 
to  day  almost,  the  social  episodes  of  the  most  terrific  political  strug- 
gle of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  not  contradict  me  when  I  say 
that  the  baleful  effects  of  that  struggle  were  scarcely  perceptible  on 
the  surface  of  society  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
Washington  you  were  constrained  to  remember  that  a  war  was  going 
on,  and  that  it  was  raging  close  to  the  gates  of  the  Federal  capital ; 
for  you  could  scarcely  leave  Alexandria  ere  you  found  yourselves  in 
the  midst  of  war  ;  and  you  could  not  travel  half  a  dozen  miles  with- 
out hearing  rumors — ^not  dark  and  distant,  but  near  and  articulate 
^-of  guerrillas  and  "  bushwhackers."  Washington  and  Baltimore 
again  swarmed  with  the  Federal  troops,  and  the  hospitals  were 
crowded  with  wounded  men.  The  trades  of  the  embalmer  and  the 
maker  of  artificial  limbs  and  eyes  were  flourishing  ;  and  the  shop- 
windows  were  full  of  the  ghastliest  imaginable  photographs  of 
scenes  of  carnage  and  rapine.  But  coming  North  and  East,  and  es- 
pecially to  New  York,  little  beyond  the  holiday-making,  the  fifing 
and  drumming,  and  banner-waving  aspects  of  war  were  visible.  The 
sanitary  fairs  held  in  aid  of  the  beneficent  work  carried  on  among 
the  Federal  troops  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  festivals  as 
brilliant,  and  were  attended  by  as  sparkling  an  array  of  feminine 
loveliness  and  elegance,  as  any  that  I  witnessed  lately  at  the  peace- 
ful fair  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  at  their  armory  in  Lexington 
Avenue.  Every  day,  almost,  you  heard  the  sounds  of  martial  music, 
or  saw  the  march-past  of  some  regiment  of  dark-blue-coated  volun- 
teers, chanting,  it  might  be,  in  unison,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
magnificent  "  Grido  di  Guerra  " — ^I  quote  from  memory  : 

"  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coining  of  the  Lord ; 
He  is  trampling  oat  the  vintage  where  his  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
I  have  seen  the  fitful  lightnings  of  his  terrible  swift  sword — 

For  Grod  is  marching  on  1  '* 

This  looked  like  war — ^bloody,  bold,  and  resolute — in  1863  :  but 
in  the  middle  of  last  month  I  was  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  I  watched 
the  eight  miles  and  eight  hours  long  parade  in  honor  of  General  U. 
S.  Grant.  I  saw  battalions  of  the  old  dark-blue-gabardined  veterans 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  old  battle-tattered 
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regimental  flags  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  the  parade  of  Peace  was  quite 
as  glittering  and  imposing  as  the  parade  of  War  had  been  seven- 
teen years  ago  ;  and  (again  to  my  mind)  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
satisfactory  than  the  war  parade  of  1863,  because  I  knew  that 
nobody  was  going  to  be  killed ;  and  I  have  in  my  time  seen  too 
much  of  war,  face  to  face — not  as  a  soldier,  who  can  earn  laurels, 
and  guerdon,  and  pensions  on  the  tented  field,  but  as  a  humble 
camp-follower  and  scribe  about  whom  nobody  is  troubled,  should  he 
happen  to  get  hanged  or  shot,  or  to  die  of  fever  or  dysentery — not 
in  my  inmost  heart  and  soul  to  hate  and  loathe  war,  its  dirt  and 
disease,  and  squalor  and  depravity  ;  its  unutterable  fertility  in  an- 
guish, its  immeasurable  wealth  of  wickedness.  Yet  *' carnage  is 
Grod's  daughter."  The  poet  has  told  us  so ;  the  experience  of  his- 
tory has  confirmed  his  dictum ;  and  the  poet,  although  often  and 
unjustly  calunmiated  as  '^an  unpractical  person,"  is,  in  the  long  run, 
generally  right. 

When  I  recur  to  my  text  of  "  Now  and  Then  "  in  America,  and 
especially  when  I  mark  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  area  and  the 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  has  taken  place  since 
my  first  visit ;  when  I  reflect  that  in  my  time  Washington  Square 
was  a  considerable  way  "  up  town,"  that  Fourteenth  Street  was  as 
fashionable  as  our  Eaton  Place,  Belgravia,  and  that  a  few  blocks 
above  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  the  ultima  ThiUe  of  patrician  New 
York  was  almost  reached,  my  astonishment  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  remembrance  that  a  corresponding  augmentation  and  devel- 
opment have  taken  place  in  London  and  in  Paris  ;  and  that  we  led 
tolerably  comfortable  and  luxurious  lives  in  the  London  of  1863, 
when  we  had  no  Holbom  Viaduct,  no  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  no 
underground  railway,  no  Northumberland  Avenue,  no  Criterion 
Restaurant,  and  very  little  South  Kensington  or  West  Tybumia, 
and  when  in  Paris  we  had  no  new  Academy  of  Music,  no  Avenue 
de  rOp^ra,  no  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  no  electric  light,  and 
especially  no  Atlantic  cable  in  either  country.  There  is  more  New 
York  and  there  are  more  New-Yorkers  now  than  there  were  then  ; 
just  as  there  are  more  gray  hairs  in  my  head  and  wrinkles  on  my 
face  ;  but  I  had  plucked  out  the  first  gray  hair  and  noticed  the 
first  apparition  of  crow's-feet  before  I  came  hither,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, society,  or  so  much  of  it  as  existed,  enjoyed  itself  quite  as  much 
then  as  it  does  now.  The  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart's  marble  palace 
and  his  superb  picture-gallery  were  yet  to  come  ;  still,  there  were 
private  gentlemen  and  merchant  princes  in  New  York  who  pos- 
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sessed  palatial  mansions  and  splendid  pictore-gaUerieSi  in  which 
yon  conld  feast  your  eyes  on  the  masterpieces  of  GMrdme  and  Rosa 
Bonheor  and  Meissonier,  of  Chnrch  and  Bierstadt,  of  Crawford 
and  Powers.  Seventeen  years  ago  a  dear  friend  of  mine  occapied 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  University  Building,  copious  in  pictures  and 
statuary,  and  old  china  and  bronzes.  I  see  no  difference  in  him — 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  I  fail  to  discern  much  difference  between 
my  present  and  my  former  self,  abating  some  trifling  changes  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  spectacles,  and  disinclination  to  write  edito- 
rials after  dinner — and  I  see  no  difference  in  his  rooms,  save  that  he 
has  got  more  pictures,  more  statuary,  more  old  china,  more  bronzes, 
and  enamels,  and  tazze  of  jade  and  malachite.  So  in  particulars,  so 
in  generals.  I  behold  in  degree  the  same  New  York ;  only  I  behold 
it  through  the  large  instead  of  the  small  end  of  an  opera-glass.  I 
read  of  sumptuous  entertainments,  in  the  decorations  for  which  so 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  rare  flowers,  and  of  the 
feasting  attendant  on  which  so  many  more  dollars  have  been  paid 
to  a  caterer  d  la  mode ;  while  the  remuneration  of  the  Teutonic 
instrumentalists  discoursing  the  dance-music  has  been  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale  of  magnificence.  I  read  of  cohorts  of  faultlessly 
dressed  young  gentlemen,  and  of  bright  bands  of  beauteous  young 
ladies,  the  latter  clad  in  dresses  of  rainbow  hues  and  with  incon- 
ceivably gorgeous  trimmings,  all  made  either  by  the  world-famous 
Worth  or  by  those  Franco- American  modistes^  the  Madame  Any- 
bodies, who  have  descended  .upon  New  York  as  "  the  great  bird, 
the  ruche,''  described  by  Burton,  descended  on  the  plains  of  Mada- 
gascar to  batten  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  who,  each  of  them — ^if 
they  collect  their  bills  with  regularity,  and  make  no  bad  debts — 
ought  to  realize  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  am  told 
that  each  of  these  sublime  ball-dresses  costs  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  go  to  Tiffany's  and  am 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  dazzling  gems  which  are  to  be  worn 
in  conjunction  with  the  sublime  ball-dresses.  This  pearl  necklace, 
the  obliging  assistant  tells  me,  is  worth  six  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. This  diamond  bracelet  is  cheap  at  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  am  pleased  but  not  astounded,  not  overwhelmed,  by  the 
information — ^I  have  seen  so  many  diamonds,  so  many  ball-dresses, 
so  many  grand  entertainments,  the  whole  world  over,  so  many  years 
past.  Only  there  are  more  pomps  and  vanities,  and  more  diamonds 
and  flowers,  and  suppers  and  cotiUona  in  the  New  York  of  1879-'80 
than  there  were  in  Uie  New  York  of  1863-'64.    The  sailor  in  the 
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story  longed  for  all  the  grog  and  'baccy  in  the  world,  and  then — 
more  'baccy.  And  then  he  woke  up  from  his  longing,  like  Al- 
naschar  from  his  dreams,  to  find  that  he  had  nothing  at  all.  Per- 
sons of  a  timid,  or  a  desponding,  or  a  cynical  torn  of  mind  are  apt 
to  infer  that  this  continuous  and  tremendous  accretion  of  luxury 
and  display,  be  it  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  in  New  York,  must  end  in 
explosion  or  in  collapse,  and  ultimately  in  cataclysm  ;  but  such  pes- 
simists might  do  well  to  remember  that  metropolitan  splendor  and 
luxury  are  only  phenomenal,  and  that  we  have  come  to  attach  a 
thoroughly  abnormal  and  erroneous  signification  to  the  English 
rendering  of  the  Greek  word  <t>aiv6fi€vov,  which  really  and  simply 
is  only  the  (fnvaiicov — a  physical  thing,  plainly  manifest,  and  there- 
fore noteworthy. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  cosmopolitan  traveler,  when  he  surveys 
the  height  of  luxury  which  has  been  attained  by  affluent  and  refined 
New  York,  to  avoid  a  comparison  between  the  Empire  City  of  the 
United  States  and  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Between 
New  York  and  St.  Petersburg  there  are,  indeed,  many  remarkable 
points  of  similarity.  Both  cities  are  the  paradise  of  foreign  singers 
and  musicians,  cooks,  confectioners,  florists,  caterers,  and  dancing- 
masters.  The  cost  of  elegant  life  in  Petropolis  is  on  a  parity  with 
that  in  Manhattan.  In  both  cities  the  monetary  unity  represents  a 
larger  value  than  it  does  in  the  older  centers  of  civilization.  In 
England,  that  unity  is  substantially  not  the  pound  but  the  shilling 
sterling.  In  Paris  it  is  the  franc.  Thus  London  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  dearer  city  than  Paris  by  twenty-five  centimes  over  and  above  the 
franc.  We  send  a  pound  to  a  London  charity  or  pay  a  pound  a  day 
for  our  parlor  at  a  London  hotel  To  the  same  purposes  in  Paris 
we  devote  twenty  francs.  It  might  be  argued  that  in  New  York 
the  same  theory  of  expenditure  would  be  represented  by  a  five-dol- 
lar piece  ;  but  the  American  monetary  xmity  is  not  five  dollars,  but 
one  ;  and,  to  a  thousand  intents  and  purposes,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  New  York  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Parisian  f rano 
or  the  London  shilling.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  xmity  is  the  ruble, 
which  should  be  worth  seventy-five  cents,  but  which  maybe  assessed 
at  about  fifty.  I  never  make  bets,  but,  did  I  ever  hazard  any,  I 
would  confidently  wager  that  living  in  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
comfort  in  New  York,  indulging  in  no  excess,  either  in  the  direction 
of  stately  apartments,  rare  wines,  or  choice  cigars,  and  hiring  a  car- 
riage only  when  I  absolutely  needed  one,  I  should  spend  every  day 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  I  should  spend  in  London  or  Paris,  and  only 
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about  one  third  more  than  I  Bhoold  spend  in  St.  Petersburg.  This 
question  of  the  relative  costliness  of  life  in  great  capitals  is  assured- 
ly a  very  important  one,  although  it  is  often  contemptuously  neg- 
lected as  unworthy  the  attention  of  serious  essayists  on  political 
economy.  But,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  pointed  out  long  ago,  mankind  is 
very  prone  to  dismiss  as  trivial  and  unimportant  subjects  which  are 
really  of  immediate  and  lasting  concern  to  us  all.  Take  the  passion 
of  sleep,  for  example.  Once  at  least  in  the  course  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours  on  an  average,  humanity  is  bound  to  '^  assume  the  hori- 
zontal position  "  and  to  retain  that  position  for  many  hours,  quite 
unconscious  of  business,  pleasure,  peace,  or  war,  and  ^4ts  head  full 
of  the  foolishest  of  thoughts."  General  and  continuous  insonmia 
for  a  fortnight  would  make  an  end  of  humanity  altogether  ;  yet  we 
trouble  ourselves  very  little  about  the  psychology  of  sleep  ;  and  the 
metaphysician  has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  the  soul,  of  which 
he  can  know  absolutely  nothing,  than  about  sleep,  and  especially 
about  dreams,  concerning  which  he  must  have  every  night  in  his  life 
practical  and  curious  experience.  So  is  it  in  a  measure  as  respects 
the  cost  of  our  eating  and  drinking;  and  I  know  no  more  intricate 
problem  than  that  of  the  excessive  expensiveness  of  New  York  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  great  cities.  We  know  why  food,  with 
the  single  exception  of  bread,  is  dear  in  London.  The  trade  in 
meat,  fish,  poultry  and  game,  fruit  and  vegetables  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  and  powerful  monopolists;  we  are  ill  supplied 
with  markets ;  almost  every  article  of  food  which  we  consume 
passes  through  the  hands  of  and  yields  a  profit  to  three  or  four  mid- 
dlemen before  it  reaches  our  mouths.  Is  this  the  case  to  a  greater  or 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  New  York  ?  I  should  say,  under  correction,  that 
it  is  not  the  case  ;  that  is,  if  I  am  to  place  any  faith  in  the  published 
price-lists  of  the  markets  from  day  to  day.  Those  lists  tell  me 
that  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produce 
are  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  New  York  than  in  London ; 
yet  the  retail  prices  of  such  articles  which  the  guest  at  a  first-class 
hotel  or  restaurant  in  New  York  is  called  upon  to  pay  are  at  least 
forty  per  cent,  above  the  charges  which  would  be  made  for  similar 
articles  in  analogous  establishments  in  London.  At  our  most  fashion- 
able watering-places,  for  example,  Brighton  and  Scarborough,  first- 
class  board  can  be  obtained  at  from  eight  to  ten  shillings — two  to 
two  and  a  half  dollars — a  day ;  but,  if  my  American  guide-books 
and  my  "  Dictionary  of  New  York "  are  trustworthy  authorities^ 
two  dollars  and  a  half  here  represent  only  board  of  a  decidedly  sec- 
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ond-class  character.  Again,  while  I  can  readily  understand  that  so 
long  as  the  American  tariff — ^which  I  am  afraid  will  outlive  Mr. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  M.  P.,  and  all  save  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Cobden  Club — ^remains  the  law  of  the  land,  imported  articles 
must  be  very  costly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  articles  of 
common  use  and  manifestly  of  American  manufacture  should  not 
be  cheap.  In  particular  am  I  amazed  at  the  inordinate  charges 
made  for  the  hire  of  hackney-carriages.  Your  horses  are  plentiful 
and  strong ;  you  have  as  many  expert  drivers  as  you  want ;  you  are 
becoming  the  best  carriage-builders  in  the  world ;  horse-feed  is 
twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  with  you  than  with  us  :  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  am  I  to  be  forced  to  pay  a  dollar— or  four 
shillings  and  twopence  sterling — ^f or  riding  over  a  distance  of  one 
mile  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  I  may  continue  to  ride  in  the  same  cab 
for  an  entire  hour,  paying  no  more  than  one  dollar  ;  but,  suppose 
that  I  and  my  wife  are  invited  to  dinner  just  round  the  comer  or  a 
few  blocks'  distance  from  our  residence,  and  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
expose  a  lady  to  the  risk  of  catching  cold  by  tramping  over  this 
space  through  snow  or  mud,  why  should  I  pay  four  shillings  and 
twopence  for  that  which  in  England  I  should  pay  just  one  shilling 
or  twenty-five  cents  for  ?  You  may  reply  that  I  am  free  to  take 
the  street-cars  or  the  Broadway  stages,  or  that  I  may  avail  myself 
of  the  facilities  of  your  wonderful  elevated  railroads.  But  I  defer- 
entially reply  that  I  am  a  foreigner,  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  your 
city ;  that,  although  you  paint  the  names  of  your  streets  on  your 
comer-lamps — a  very  admirable  system,  so  far  as  the  night-time  is 
concerned,  and  one  which  we  might  advantageously  adopt  in  Lon- 
don— you  do  not  afiix  the  names  of  your  streets  conspicuously  at 
the  comers  thereof ;  and,  finally,  I  respectfully  plead  that,  if  I  have 
a  visit  to  pay  in  a  certain  street  and  at  a  certain  house,  I  prefer  being 
driven  in  a  cab  straight  up  to  the  door  of  that  house  to  being  landed 
from  the  car  or  the  staircase  of  an  elevated  railway-station  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  snow  or  the  slush. 

I  can  not  dismiss  the  question  of  personal  expenditure  without 
noticing  one  or  two  more  points  which  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
and  explanation,  and  which  I  shall  put  interrogatively.  We  have 
usually  noticed  in  England  that  where  an  article  of  consumption — 
bread  always  excepted — ^reaches,  through  some  accidental  or  some 
inevitable  circumstance,  an  excessive  price,  the  tendency  of  the  arti- 
cle is  to  retain  that  excess  in  price  long  after  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  aggravation  in  value  have  been  aggravated.    Does 
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such  a  rule — for  it  may  fairly  be  called  a  rule— obtain  here?  When 
I  came  to  America  in  November^  1863,  gold  was,  if  I  remember  aright, 
at  eighty  premium — ^that  is  to  say,  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  gold 
value  in  my  letter  of  credit  my  bankers  credited  me  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  in  paper  currency.  I  think  that  ere  I  went 
away  the  premium  on  gold  reached  one  hundred  and  sixty — ^I  have 
even  heard  that  it  once  touched  one  hundred  and  eighty  ;  and,  as  the 
rate  of  gold  varied  from  day  to  day,  so  did  the  prices  of  articles  of 
consumption  fluctuate.  The  figures  of  restaurant  tariffs  were  subject 
to  continual  mutation  ;  and,  until  you  had  the  bill  of  fare  before  you, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  much  you  would  have  to  pay  for  your 
beefsteak  or  your  mutton-cutlet.  So  was  it  with  other  commodi- 
ties. I  remember  paying  as  much  as  three  dollars  for  a  pair  of  best 
Dent's  (London)  kid  gloves,  but  that  price  to  me  did  not  mean 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling.  Gold  being  say  at  one  hun- 
dred premium,  I  only  really  paid  six  shillings  and  threepence  for 
my  gloves — an  advance  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  over  what  I  should 
have  paid  in  Piccadilly,  London  ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  grumble  in  this  connection,  remembering,  as  I  was  bound  to  do, 
that  the  United  States  revenue  was  entitled  to  its  toll,  and  the  im- 
porter and  retailer  were  entitled  to  their  respective  profits.  But 
on  the  instant  (December,  1879),  if  I  go  to  a  fashionable  hosier  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  ask  him  for  a  pair  of  the  best  Dent's 
(London)  kid  gloves,  he  charges  me  two  dollars,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange,  means  eight  shillings  and  f  ourpence  sterling, 
whereas  in  Piccadilly,  London,  I  can  still  buy  the  same  gloves  at 
the  old  price  of  four  shillings — ^that  is,  one  dollar.  My  contention 
is,  that  prices  in  America  have  not  retained  precisely  the  same  swol- 
len proportions  which  they  reached  when  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency during  the  war  was  at  its  highest,  but  that  they  have  not 
decreased  in  anything  approaching  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
gradual  equalization  of  paper  currency  with  gold.  Things,  owing 
to  the  inevitable  circumstances  of  the  war,  became  dear,  and  dear 
they  have  remained — not  so  costly  as  they  once  were,  but  still  a 
great  deal  costlier  than,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  sound  politi- 
cal economy,  they  should  be.  It  may  be,  again,  paradoxical  to  as- 
sert that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  as  imitative  in  their  nature 
as  human  beings  are.  But  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  since  I  note  a 
marked  spirit  on  the  part  of  native  American  manufacturers  to  imi- 
tate, so  far  as  they  can,  the  high  prices  of  imported  goods. 

There  are  possibly  few  things  more  curiously  interesting  to  a 
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stranger  in  America — when  that  stranger  has  been  in  the  country 
before — ^than  to  observe  the  strong  disinclination  which  is  felt  by 
the  people  at  large  to  make  use  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life  of  a 
metallic  currency.  Specie  payments,  we  all  know,  have  been  re- 
sumed ;  and  the  United  States  Treasury  has  accumulated  an  enor- 
mous reserve  in  gold  ;  but  the  public  still  cling  with  apparent  fond- 
ness to  their  old  greenbacks,  and  not  only  prefer  a  five-dollar  bill  to 
a  five-dollar  gold-piece,  but  (so  it  strikes  me)  would  much  rather 
have  a  one-dollar  note  than>a  dollar  in  silver.  I  grant  that  the  lat- 
ter is,  albeit  a  handsome,  somewhat  of  a  cumbrous  coin.  In  Eng- 
land we  contumeliously  call  our  five-shilling  pieces,  which  are  even 
more  cumbrous  specimens  of  mintage,  "cartwheels,"  and  make 
haste  to  change  them,  whenever  we  have  involuntarily  taken  them, 
for  smaller  currency ;  but  when  did  you  ever  hear  a  Frenchman 
complain  of  having  a  pocketful  of  five-franc  pieces  ?  And  the  five- 
franc  piece  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  your  dollar.  A  Frenchman 
has  a  modified  respect  for  a  note  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  twenty 
francs  ;  but  bills  for  smaller  denominations  he  utterly  loathes — ^re- 
membering the  unredeemed  assignats  of  1793 — and  from  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  abhors.  In  England  we  admire  and  revere  the  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  note  and  its  higher  denominations  ;  but  an  attempt 
to  force  a  currency  of  one-pound  notes  or  of  five-shilling  notes  on 
the  nation  in  time  of  peace  would  lead  to  a  revolution.  No  Lon- 
doner will  have  anything  to  do  with  an  Irish  one-pound  note,  or 
for  one  issued  by  the  few  provincial  banks  which  are  still  author- 
ized to  emit  such  securities.  We  believe  only  in  gold,  silver, 
and  "flimsies,"  or  notes  above  the  value  of  five  pounds.  The 
American  does  not  seem  to  care  for  gold,  and  he  seems  to  dislike 
a  silver  coinage  in  the  higher  denominations  intensely.  I  have 
been  more  than  once  reminded  by  American  friends  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  (to  me)  puzzling  persistence  with  which  printed 
promises  to  pay,  instead  of  solid  bullion,  are  adhered  to,  that  the 
public  have  yet  to  be  educated  to  the  emplo^nment  of  a  metallic 
currency,  and  that  there  are  millions  of  young  Americans  of  both 
sexes  who  until  they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  had  never 
set  eyes  on  an  American  gold  or  silver  coin.  But  I  remember  to  have 
read  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  in  England,  during 
the  continuance  of  our  great  wars  with  France,  a  period  of  about 
fifteen  years,  were  afflicted  with  an  irredeemable  paper  currency — 
never,  however,  of  a  lower  denomination  than  twenty  shillings,  for 
we  had  always  plenty  of  silver,  and  that  the  general  disfavor  with 
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which  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  regarded  found  its  em- 
bodiment in  a  song  which  obtained  immense  popularity,  and  which 
began — 

*/  rd  rather  have  a  guinea  than  a  one-ponnd  note." 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  was  hailed  with  almost  delirious  enthusiasm  by  the  public  at 
large  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  statesman  indeed  who  attempted  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  that  gold  which  is  held  sacred  among  us 
and  to  substitute  for  it  irredeemable  paper. 

Here  I  pause,  not  for  lack  of  materials  for  further  remarks  on 
"  Now  and  Then  in  America,"  but  simply  through  a  desire  in  the 
first  place  not  to  weary  my  readers,  and  in  the  next  place  not  to  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  impertinence  in  dwelling  at  large  on  matters  with 
which,  looking  at  the  brief  duration  of  my  stay  on  this  continent, 
I  can  have  only  a  very  imperfect  and  superficial  acquaintance. 

Geobge  Augustus  Sajla. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCIAMATION. 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  the  most  signal  fact  in  the 
Administration  of  President  Lincoln.  It  marks,  indeed,  the  sharp 
and  abrupt  beginning  of  "  the  Great  Divide  "  which,  since  the  up- 
heaval produced  by  the  late  civil  war,  has  separated  the  polity  and 
politics  of  the  ante-bellum  period  from  the  polity  and  politics  of  the 
post-bellum  era.  No  other  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  has  been  so  warmly 
praised  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  warmly  denounced  on  the  other  ;  and 
perhaps  it  has  sometimes  been  equally  misunderstood,  in  its  real  na- 
ture and  bearing,  by  those  who  have  praised  it  and  those  who  have 
denounced  it.  The  domestic  institution  against  which  it  was  lev- 
eled having  now  passed  as  finally  into  the  domain  of  history  as  the 
slavery  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  review  this  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  in  the  calm  light  of 
reason,  without  serious  disturbance  from  the  illusions  of  fancy  or 
the  distortions  of  prejudice. 

In  order  to  give  precision  and  definiteness  to  the  inquiry  here 
undertaken,  it  seems  necessary  at  the  threshold  to  distinguish  the 
true  purport  and  operation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  from 
some  things  with  which  it  is  often  confounded  in  popular  speech. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Proclamation,  in  its 
inception  and  in  its  motive,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  slaves  as  laborers  in  the  army.  Fugitive  slaves  were  so  employed 
long  before  the  utterance  of  such  a  manifesto  had  been  contem- 
plated, or  the  thought  of  it  tolerated  by  the  President.  Just  as 
little  was  the  Proclamation  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to  the 
enlistment  of  fugitive  slaves  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  averse  to  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  at  the  time  he 
issued  the  preliminary  Proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  and  he 
remained  in  this  state  of  mind  until  the  final  edict  was  issued  on 
the  first  of  January  following.     It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  Janu- 
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sjjf  1863,  that  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  received  per- 
mission to  make  an  experiment  in  this  direction. 

We  learn  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  held  on  the.  21st  of  Jidy,  1862,  the  President 
^'  determined  to  take  some  definite  steps  in  respect  to  military  ac- 
tion and  slavery.''  A  letter  from  General  Hunter  having  been  sub- 
mitted, in  which  he  asked  for  authority  to  enlist  '^  all  loyal  persons 
without  reference  to  complexion,"  it  appears  that  Messrs.  Stanton, 
Seward,  and  Chase  advocated  the  proposition,  and  no  one  in  the 
Cabinet  spoke  against  it ;  but,  adds  Mr.  Chase,  '^  the  President  ex- 
pressed himself  as  averse  to  arming  negroes."  On  the  next  day  the 
question  of  arming  slaves  was  again  brought  up,  and  Mr.  Chase 
"  advocated  it  warmly  "  ;  but  the  President  was  still  unwilling  to 
adopt  this  measure,  and  proposed  simply  to  issue  a  proclamation 
based  on  the  confiscation  act  of  July  17, 1862,  ^'calling  on  the  States 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  warning  the  rebels  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  would  have  full  force  at  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days,  adding,  on  his  own  part,  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  renew 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  his  recommendation  of  compensation 
to  States  adopting  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  within  States  remaining  in  insur- 
rection on  the  1st  of  January,  1863."  *  So  the  first  intimation  made 
to  the  Cabinet  of  a  purpose  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  slaves  in 
the  insurgent  States  was  made  in  connection  with  the  President's 
avowed  opposition  to  the  arming  of  negroes. 

"Writing  from  memory,  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  states,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Emancipation,"  that  the  President,  "  early  in  August " — ^he 
thinks  it  was  the  2d  of  August — submitted  to  the  Cabinet  "the 
rough  draft "  of  a  proclamation  to  emancipate,  after  a  certain  day, 
all  slaves  in  States  which  should  then  be  in  rebellion,  but  that  Mr. 
Seward  argued  against  the  promulgation  of  such  a  paper  at  that 
time,  "  because  it  would  be  received  and  considered  as  a  despairing 
cry,  a  shriek  from  and  for  the  Administration,  rather  than  for  free- 
dom." t  He  further  records  that  the  President,  impressed  with  this 
view,  closed  his  portfolio,  and  did  not  recur  to  the  subject  until 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Writing  in  his  diary  under  date  of  August  3d,  but  referring, 
doubtless,  to  the  discussions  held  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  previous. 

»  Warden's  "  Life  of  Chaae,"  p.  440.         f  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1872,  p.  846. 
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day,*  Mr.  Chase  records  that,  "for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time,'*  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  yigorons  policy  against  slavery  in  the  se- 
ceded States  by  ^^  assuring  the  blacks  of  freedom  on  condition  of 
loyalty,  and  by  organizing  the  best  of  them  in  companies  and  regi- 
ments." He  further  records  that  Mr.  Seward  "  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  any  measures  which  could  be  carried  into  effect  without 
proclamatioriy  and  the  President  said  that  he  was  pretty  well  cured 
of  objection  to  any  measure,  except  want  of  adaptedness  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  but  did  not  seem  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  I  had  proposed."  f 

On  the  22d  of  August,  just  one  month  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
first  opened  the  subject  of  emancipation  to  his  Cabinet,  he  proceeded 
to  take  the  whole  country  into  his  confidence  on  the  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  war.  On  that  day  he  wrote  "  the  Greeley  Letter  " 
— a  letter  written  in  reply  to  an  earnest  and  importunate  appeal  in 
which,  assuming  to  utter  the  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  Mr. 
Greeley  had  called  on  the  President,  with  much  truculence  of 
speech,  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  freedom  to  all  slaves  in  the  Con- 
federate States.  As  this  letter  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  most 
pithy  and  syllogistic  public  discussion  which  the  President  ever 
gave  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  seems  proper  not  only  to  insert  it 
here  in  its  entirety,  but,  as  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity,  to  reproduce 
it  in  its  original  form.     The  following  is  a  f ac-simile  of  the  letter  : 

t&  W'^W.^^U^  yfiL.^  /U^,^  ^/*& 

-^^^'^^r7^A.^>^    t^  i^  (h-d^.  /7wno»->  ^:*«.»o  ^^j2^sju 


*  The  meeting  was  held  on  a  Saturday,  according  to  Mr.  Welles,  and  the  8d  of  Au- 
gust, 1862,  was  a  Sunday. 

t  Warden's  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  446. 
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(h^^  .Atwrcx  .^Uw«/    ^u^<w   €i^f^-^:^^^^^r-;Ci&.^,   d/i^^A^ 


ir^4/^  >^uv£>L»ty  ^^fRtr%^  ^^Attn^  ^>^w«A<-r  oue^^y^c^  ^^. 


^^2^«*vw,/  Tc^^W    ^^££^^,      d.-e^OK^^      •/  />^     /^wrCr  ^^t^t^A->*^» 
(^Oy;^^     y^^:^^.i/e^,    y^?^     /Hf^^T-  ^y^^'-^  /.^vi^ 
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/Uh^^  ^..u^c^^^  .j^jLM^  ^^  ^^.e^^  <J 

O^i^^M^fT]^  #^^f^*Aa^    J.A'r^^^^ 


a^<^  ^.r^  /oa;^  .^^/^  o.*Uz-    ^X^tofc 
^    C^>«*2;r  ,4,.,^  f^^^ ^<rtyU^ /^A^  ^t.^,^^    .g^^^J 


This  letter  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  '^National  Intelli- 
gencer "  of  August  23,  1862.* 

*  The  letter  came  into  my  hands  from  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'*  Intelligencer,"  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  it  for  publication.    The  omitted  passage— 
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In  his  interview  with  the  Representatives  of  the  Border  States, 
held  on  the  10th  of  March,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  that,  as  long 
as  he  remained  President,  the  people  of  Maryland  (and  therefore  of 
the  other  Border  States)  had  nothing  to  fear  for  their  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution  ''  either  by  direct  action  of  the  Government  or  by 
indirect  action,  as  through  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  confiscation  of  Southern  property*'  in  slaves. 
In  that  same  interview,  while  making  a  confidential  avowal  of  these 
friendly  sentiments,  he  had  protested  against  their  public  announce- 
ment at  that  juncture,  on  the  ground  that  '^  it  would  force  him  into 
a  quarrel  with  *  the  Greeley  faction '  before  the  proper  time."  He 
twice  intimated  that  such  a  quarrel  was  impending,  but  added  that 
^'he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  it  before  the  proper  time,  nor  at  all 
if  it  could  be  avoided."  * 

It  was  no  more  than  natural,  therefore,  that  these  Representatives, 
on  the  appearance  of  "  the  Greeley  Letter,"  should  have  read  be- 
tween its  lines  a  supposed  indication  of  the  President's  purpose  to 
break  with  "  the  Greeley  faction  "  at  an  early  day.  They  believed 
that  the  President,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  in  sympathy 
with  them,  and  with  their  theory  of  the  war.  They  were  not  en- 
tirely disabused  of  this  impression  even  after  his  interview  with 
them  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  he  made  a  last  ineffectual  appeal 
to  them  in  behalf  of  ^'emancipation  with  compensation  to  loyal 
owners,"  and  when  he  reenforced  his  appeal  by  urging  that  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  policy  would  help  to  relieve  him  from  '^  the 
pressure  "  for  military  emancipation  at  the  South. 

The  Representatives  from  the  Border  States  were  strengthened 
in  their  delusion  by  a  corresponding  delusion  of  the  Radical  Repub- 
licans,! who  weakly  supposed  the  President  at  this  juncture  to  be  a 
nose  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  what  they  called  "  the  pro-slavery  fac- 
tion." As  late  as  the  10th  of  September,  ten  days  before  the 
preliminary  Proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued,  we  find  Mr. 

**  Broken  eggs  can  never  be  mended,  and  the  longer  the  breaking  proceeds  the  more 
will  be  broken " — was  erased,  with  some  reluctance,  b j  the  President,  on  the  repre- 
sentation, made  to  him  b j  the  editors,  that  it  seemed  somewhat  exceptionable,  on 
rhetorical  grounds,  in  a  paper  of  such  dignity.  But  it  can  do  no  harm,  at  this  late 
daj,  to  reveal  the  homelj  similitude  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  originally  purposed  to 
reenforoe  his  political  warnings. 

*  McPherson,  "PoUtical  History,''  p.  211. 

f  The  word  **  Radical "  throughout  this  paper  is  used  historically,  and  not  in  any 
invidious  sense.  It  is  the  term  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  called  the  "Stalwarts**  of  that 
day,  and  by  which  they  called  themselves. 
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Chase  lamenting  in  his  diary  that  the  President  '^  has  yielded  so 
much  to  Border  State  and  negrophobic  counsels  that  he  now  finds 
it  difficult  to  arrest  his  own  descent  to  the  most  fatal  concessions."  * 
And  this  impatient  insistence  of  his  Radical  friends  was  repaid 
by  the  President  with  gibes  and  sneers,  as  when,  for  instance,  on 
this  same  10th  of  September,  he  taunted  Mr.  Chase  with  "  the  ill- 
timed  jest "  that  some  one  had  proposed,  in  view  of  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Pennsylyania,  which  was  then  belieyed  to  be  impend- 
ing, that  he  (the  President)  should  issue  a  proclamation  ^^  freeing 
all  apprentices  in  that  State" — on  the  ground  of  military  neces- 
sity! 

It  was  with  a  like  f  estiye  humor  that,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  parried  the  arguments  of  the  Chicago  clergymen  who  had 
come  to  Washington  in  order  to  press  for  a  proclamation  of  free- 
dom. To  their  representation  that  the  recent  military  disasters 
"  were  tokens  of  divine  displeasure,  calling  for  new  and  advanced 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President,"  he  shrewdly  replied  that,  if 
it  was  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a 
point  so  intimately  connected  with  the  President's  duty,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. To  the  argument  that  a  proclamation  of  freedom  would 
summon  additional  laborers  to  help  the  army,  he  replied  by  ask- 
ing what  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that  such  a  proclamation 
would  have  more  effect  than  the  late  law  enacted  by  Congress  to 
this  end  ;  and,  if  they  should  come  in  multitudes,  how,  he  asked, 
could  they  all  be  fed  ?  To  the  suggestion  that  the  able-bodied 
among  them  might  be  armed  to  fight  for  the  Union,  he  ironically 
replied,  "If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels."  To  the  plea  that  eman- 
cipation would  give  a  holy  motive  and  a  sacred  object  to  the  war, 
he  replied  by  saying  that  "  we  already  had  an  important  principle 
to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  at  stake — a  fundamental  idea  going  down  about  as  deep 
as  anything." 

It  is  true  that  at  the  close  of  his  interview  the  President  assured 
the  Chicago  committee  that  he  had  not  "  decided  against  a  procla- 
mation of  liberty  to  slaves,"  and  that  "  the  subject  was  on  his  mind 
by  day  and  night  more  than  any  other  ; "  but  this  statement  only 
served  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  little  faith  he  then  seemed  to 

*  Warden's  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  471. 
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have  in  a  measure  for  which,  considered  as  a  means  to  the  ends 
proposed  by  its  patrons,  he  could,  with  all  his  meditations,  find  no 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  preceding  22d  of 
July,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  that  he  was  pretty  well  cured  of  objec- 
tion to  any  measure  against  slavery  except  ^^  want  of  adaptedness 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  "  ;  and  now,  too,  he  publicly  announced 
that  he  '^  did  not  want  to  issue  a  document  which  the  whole  world 
would  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperatiye,  like  the  Pope's  bull 
against  the  comet."  It  is  true  that  he  had  previously  sketched 
^^  the  rough  draft "  of  an  emancipation  proclamation,  but  he  had 
put  it  back  in  his  portfolio  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seward  that 
practical  measures  against  slavery  could  be  carried  into  effect 
*^  without  proclamation."  It  is  true  that  only  a  few  days  previously 
("when  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick"*)  he  had  registered  a 
vow  in  heaven  that  he  would  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation 
so  soon  as  the  Confederates  should  be  driven  out  of  Maryland  ;  but 
this  was  the  conduct  either  of  a  man  who,  in  a  perplexing  state  of 
incertitude,  resolves  his  doubts  by  "  throwing  a  lot  in  the  lap  "  and 
leaving  "  the  whole  disposing  thereof  to  be  of  the  Lord,"  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  believe,  it  was  that  prudent  and  reverent  waiting  on  Provi- 
dence by  which  the  President  sought  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  identifying  the  Proclamation  in  the  popular  mind  with  a  panic 
cry  of  despair,  in  which  latter  case  the  hesitation  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
only  serves  to  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  significant  fact  that  other 
than  considerations  of  military  necessity  were  held  to  dominate  the 
situation,  for,  if  they  alone  had  been  prevalent,  the  Proclamation 
could  never  have  come  more  appropriately  than  when  the  military 
need  was  greatest. 

The  proximate  and  procuring  cause  of  the  Proclamation,  as  I 
conceive,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  issued  primarily  and  chiefly  as 
a  political  necessity,  and  took  on  the  character  of  a  military  neces- 
sity only  because  the  President  had  been  brought  to  believe  that  if 
he  did  not  keep  the  Radical  portion  of  his  party  at  his  back  he 
could  not  long  be  sure  of  keeping  an  army  at  the  front.  He  had 
begun  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  theory  that  it  was  waged  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  aa  it  was  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  secession  movement.  He  sedulously  labored  to 
keep  the  war  in  this  line  of  direction.  He  publicly  deprecated  its 
degeneration  into  a  remorseless  revolutionary  struggle.     He  culti- 

*  September  6th. 
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yated  every  available  alliance  with  the  Union  men  of  the  Border 
States.  He  sympathized  with  them  in  their  loyalty,  and  in  the 
political  theory  on  which  it  was  based.  But  the  most  active  and 
energetic  wing  of  the  Republican  party  had  become,  as  the  war 
waxed  hotter,  more  and  more  hostile  to  this  '^  Border  State  theory 
of  the  war,"  until,  in  the  end,  its  fiery  and  impetuous  leaders  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  him  with  repudiation  as  a  political  chief, 
and  even  began  in  some  cases  to  hint  the  expediency  of  withholding 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  unless  the  President  should 
remove  "pro-slavery  generals''  from  the  command  of  our  armies, 
and  adopt  an  avowedly  antislavery  policy  in  the  future  conduct  of 
the  war.  Thus  placed  between  two  stools,  and  liable  between  them 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  he  determined  at  last  to  plant  himself  firmly 
on  the  stool  which  promised  the  surest  and  safest  support. 

I  am  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  this 
explanation  of  his  changed  policy  a  few  days  after  the  preliminary 
Proclamation  of  September  22d  had  been  issued.  The  Hon.  Edward 
Stanly,  the  Military  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  immediately  on 
receiving  a  copy  of  that  paper,  hastened  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  an  authentic  and  candid  explanation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  based  such  a  sudden  and  grave 
departure  from  the  previous  theory  of  the  war.  Mr.  Stanly  had 
accepted  the  post  of  Military  Governor  of  North  Carolina  at  a  great 
personal  sacrifice,  and  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  war 
was  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  constitutional  theory  which  had 
presided  over  its  inception  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  hence 
the  Proclamation  not  only  took  him  by  surprise,  but  seemed  to  him 
an  act  of  perfidy.  In  this  view  he  hastily  abandoned  his  post,  and 
came  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  return  to  California,  where 
he  had  previously  resided.  Before  doing  so  he  sought  an  audience 
with  the  President — in  fact,  held  several  interviews  with  him— on 
the  subject,  and  knowing  that,  as  a  public  journalist,  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  he  came  to  report  to  me  the  substance  of 
the  President's  communications.  That  substance  was  recorded  in 
my  diary  as  follows  : 

September  27tA.— Had  a  call  to-day  at  the  "  Intelligeiicer  "  office  from  the 
Honorable  Edward  Stanly,  Military  Governor  of  North  Oarolina.  In  a  long 
and  interesting  conversation  Mr.  Stanly  related  to  me  the  substance  of  several 
interviews  whioh  he  had  had  with  the  President  respectlDg  the  Proclamation 
of  Freedom.  Mr.  Stanly  said  that  the  President  had  stated  to  him  that  the 
Proclamation  had  become  a  civil  necessity  to  prevent  the  Badicals  from  openly 
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embarrassing  the  Grovemment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  President  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that,  without  the  Proclamation  for  which  thej  had  been 
clamoring,  the  Radicals  woold  take  the  extreme  step  in  Congress  of  withhold- 
ing supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war — leaving  the  whole  land  in  anardij. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said '  that  he  had  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  save  bim  from  this 
necessity,  adopting  the  very  language  of  our  Saviour,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,"  but  the  prayer  had  not  been  answered. 

As  this  frank  admission,  in  the  length  and  breadth  here  given 
to  it,  will  doubtless  wear  an  air  of  noyelty  to  many  readers,  and 
may  excite  suspicions  in  some  minds  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
my  chronicle,  the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Stanly's  report,  or  the  sincer- 
ity of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  making  his  statements,  it  seems  proper  to 
vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the  record  by  an  appeal  to  other  facts 
which  abundantly  corroborate  its  truth. 

In  his  interview  with  the  Border  State  Representatives  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1862,  the  President  had  implored  them  to  relieve  him 
from  the  Radical  ^^  pressure  "  by  espousing,  with  him,  the  policy  of 
emancipation  with  compensation.  This  ^^  pressure,"  he  said,  was 
even  then  "  threatening  a  division  among  those  who,  united,  are 
none  too  strong."  On  the  next  day,  after  the  failure  of  this  inter- 
view to  make  any  impression  on  the  Border  State  Representatives, 
the  President,  for  the  first  time,  opened  the  subject  of  military 
emancipation  in  a  private  conversation  with  two  members  of  his 
Cabinet — ^Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Welles.  The  President  then  said, 
as  Mr.  Welles  reports,  that  emancipation  '^  was  forced  upon  him  as 
a  necessity,"  "  was  thrust  at  him  from  various  quarters,"  but  "  had 
been  driven  home  to  him  by  tJie  conference  of  the  preceding  day^  * 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bidlitt, 
of  New  Orleans,  that  it  was  "a  military  necessity  to  have  men  and 
money,  and  we  can  not  get  eitJier  in  sufficient  numbers  or  amount 
if  we  keep  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  slaves  coming  to  tJiem.^^  f 
Even  at  this  date,  when  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  was  not 
meditated,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  confessed  himself 
obliged  to  make  concessions  to  the  antislavery  sentiment  of  his 
party  in  order  to  procure  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  thus 
early  it  was  that,  as  a  wary  political  pilot,  he  kept  his  weather  eye 
fixed  on  the  thickening  clouds  that  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
Northern  sky — clouds  full  of  muttered  wrath  against  him  so  long  as 

*  "  Galaxy,"  Decembep,  1872,  p.  843. 

f  Raymond,  **  life  and  State  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,'*  p.  484. 
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he  seemed  to  hold  in  leash  the  thunderbolt  they  were  ready  to  dis- 
charge on  slavery.  For  he  prefaced  this  statement  by  saying  that 
what  he  did  and  what  he  omitted  about  slaves  '^  was  done  and  omitted 
on  the  same  military  necessity  " — the  necessity  of  having  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  And  the  President's  apprehensions  were 
not  entirely  groundless  on  this  score.  As  early  as  in  the  month  of  May, 
1862y  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  had  not  hesitated  to  say 
"  in  writing  "  that  the  people  of  that  State  had  come  to  "  feel  it  a 
heavy  draft  on  their  patriotism "  that  they  should  be  asked  ^'  to 
help  fight  rebels  '*  without  being  allowed  "  to  fire  on  the  enemy's 
magazine."  And,  in  the  very  act  of  submitting  the  preliminary 
Proclamation  of  September  22d  to  the  consideration  of  his  Cabinet, 
the  President  avowed  that  it  was  issued  under  the  menacing  frown 
of  this  "  pressure "  ;  for  when  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  argued 
against  the  timeliness  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
"  put  the  patriotic  element  of  the  Border  States  in  jeopardy,"  and 
even  "  carry  those  States  over  to  the  secessionists,"  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  "  the  difficulty  was  as  great  not  to  act  as  to  act "  * — ^that 
is,  by  not  acting  in  the  way  proposed  he  feared  a  disaffection  among 
his  party  friends  at  the  North  which  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
Union  as  the  disaffection  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  Proclamation 
among  the  Unionists  of  the  Border  States.  The  President  remem- 
bered that  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention,  held  less  than 
two  weeks  before,  had  omitted  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his 
Administration,  but  had  voted  that  "  slavery  should  be  exterminat- 
ed." Even  the  Radical  members  of  his  own  Cabinet  had  come  to 
think  of  him  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  political  recreant.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  ten  days  before  the  preliminary  edict  was  is- 
sued, Mr.  Chase  wrote  of  him  as  follows  :  "  He  has  already  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  great  body  of  the  party  which  elected 
him ;  distrusts  most  those  who  represent  its  spirit,  and  waits — ^f or 

what?"t 

The  Proclamation  when  it  cam^  put  an  end,  of  course,  to  all  this 
"  pressure."  Indeed,  Mr.  Chase  admitted,  when  the  President  read 
the  paper  to  his  Cabinet,  that  it  went  '^  a  step  further  than  he  had 
ever  proposed."  He  had  proposed  that  each  commander  of  a  de- 
partment at  the  South  should  be  instructed  to  proclaim  emancipa- 
tion within  his  district,  assuring  the  blacks  of  freedom  on  condition 

•  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1872,  p.  847. 
t  Warden's  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  471. 
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of  loyalty y  and  organizing  the  best  of  them  in  companies  and  regi- 
ments.* But  Mr.  Lincoln  promised  and  threatened  that,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1863,  ^^  all  persons  held  as  slayes  within  any  State,  or 
designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  should  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  should  be  tJieriy  thencefortoardf 
and  for  ever  free  " — ^a  declaration  which  promised  the  largesse  of 
freedom  alike  to  the  ^'  loyal  blacks  "  who  escaped  within  our  lines, 
and  to  the  slayes  who  voluntarily  stood  by  their  masters,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  own  liberty. 

If  the  Proclamation  disarmed  for  a  time  the  bitter  opposition  of 
the  Radicals,  its  other  political  and  practical  effects  were  such  as 
abundantly  justified  the  long  hesitation  of  the  President  in  issuing 
it.  It  precipitated  a  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends 
of  the  Union  at  the  North  by  a  new  line  of  cleavage.  If  Grovemor 
Andrew  and  his  political  associates  had  previously  found  it  a  '^  heavy 
draft "  on  their  patriotism  to  sustain  the  President  in  his  constitu- 
tional theory  of  the  war,  it  now  became  a  heavy  draft  on  the  patri- 
otism of  conservative  Republicans  and  of  war  Democrats  to  sustain 
him  in  his  new  departure.  New  elective  affinities  suddenly  struck 
through  the  seething  mass  of  public  opinion,  and  led  to  new  politi- 
cal formations.  A  spirit  of  political  giddiness  and  revolt  was  shed 
upon  the  people  in  the  loyal  States.  In  the  ensuing  autumnal  elec- 
tions the  Republican  party  was  defeated  in  great  States  like  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  When  Congress  met  in  Decem- 
ber the  political  signs  of  the  times  were  full  of  portents.  There 
was  ^'uneasiness  in  the  popular  mind."  The  attitude  of  Europe 
toward  us  was  "  cold  and  menacing  "  where  it  did  not  express  itself 
'^  in  accents  of  pity  "  for  a  people  '^  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless 
cause."  These  are  not  my  words,  but  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  when,  one  year  afterward,  he  was  called  to  review  the  po- 
litical, civil,  and  military  situation  created  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  utterance  of  the  Proclamation,  he  said,  "  was 
followed  by  dark  and  doubtful  days."* 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  united  the  South,  where,  how- 
ever, there  was  but  little  room  for  further  consolidation.  Leading 
citizens  in  that  section  who  had  previously  stood  aloof  from  the 
war,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  at  the  South  in  the  name  of  seces- 
sion against  the  constitutional  Gk)vemment  at  Washington,  now 

*  Warden's  "  Life  of  Chase,"  pp.  440,  446. 

f  Rajmond,  "  Life  and  State  Papers  of  Abraham  Linooln,"  p.  464. 
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hastened  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Richmond  authorities. 
In  his  message  of  December,  1861,  Mr.  Lincobi  had  said  that  ^^  in 
considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion/' he  had  been  ^^  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict 
for  this  purpose  should  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorse- 
less revolutionary  struggle.  .  .  .  All  indispensable  means/' he  added, 
"  must  be  employed,"  but  "  we  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine 
that  radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as 
well  as  disloyal,  are  indispensable."  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  accepted  by  these  halting  Unionists  at  the  South  as  an 
indication  that  the  time  for  '^  radical  and  extreme  measures  "  had 
come  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  and  they  acted  according- 
ly. "  For  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Welles,  the  proclamation  "  failed  to 
strengthen  the  Administration  in  any  section."  * 

Its  effect  on  the  slaves  at  the  South  was  such  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  predicted  in  his  interview  with  the  Chicago  deputation.  San- 
guine advocates  of  emancipation  by  edict  of  the  President  had  risked 
the  confident  prophecy  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  simultaneous 
exodus  of  negroes  from  the  South,  and  that  such  an  exodus  would 
end  the  war  by  a  coup  de  thedtre.  As  one  of  them  wrote,  "  The 
plow  would  stand  still  in  the  furrow,  the  ripened  grain  would 
remain  unharvested,  the  cows  would  not  be  milked,  the  dinners 
would  not  be  cooked,  but  one  universal  hallelujah  of  glory  to  God, 
echoed  from  every  valley  and  hill-top  of  rebeldom,  would  sound  the 
speedy  doom  of  treason."  *  This  bubble  was  pricked  by  the  pen 
that  wrote  the  Proclamation. 

In  all  these  respects  the  manifesto  was  comparatively  a  failure. 
But  it  accomplished  at  once  the  great  end  to  which  it  was  most  im- 
mediately directed  by  the  President — it  consolidated  the  Republican 
party,  and  made  it  more  intensely  than  ever  "  the  war-party  of  the 
country."  It  is  true  that  veteran  Republicans,  like  Thurlow  .Weed, 
shrank  in  dismay  from  the  measure  ;  but  in  the  great  body  of  the 
party  it  kindled  a  new  flame  of  martial  enthusiasm,  albeit  the 
"  roads  "  in  New  England  did  not "  swarm  "  with  volunteer  soldiers, 
as  Governor  Andrew  had  promised  and  predicted,  during  the  "  pres- 
sure "  period,  would  be  the  case,  provided  the  President  would  allow 
them  to  fight  "  with  God  and  human  nature  on  their  side."  The  an- 
tislavery  passions  of  the  North,  which  had  hitherto  been  kicking  in 
the  traces,  were  now  effectively  yoked  to  the  war-chariot  of  the 


*  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1872,  p.  848. 

t "  National  Intelligencer,"  July  31,  1862. 
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President.  The  Proclamation  lessened  for  a  time  the  number  of  his 
supporters,  but  it  gave  to  them  almost  the  compactness  of  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx.  It  put  an  end  to  political  yacillation  and  atermoie- 
ment.  Not  that  the  measure  in  either  matter  or  form  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  zealots  of  emancipation,  and  not  that  the  I^resi- 
dent,  as  Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  his  Government,  "  had  thrown  himself 
in  the  arms  of  the  Radicals."  While  still  refusing  to  walk  altogether 
in  the  ways  of  these  extremists,  he  established  such  a  hold  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  army  that  they  followed  him  with- 
out faltering  through  the  shadow  of  the  dim  eclipse  which  obscured 
their  fortunes  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  A  year  later,  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Gettysburg  and  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  when  the  shock 
of  arms  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  had  come  to  supply  the  country 
with  a  new  set  of  emotions,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  able  to  say,  "We 
have  the  new  reckoning." 

Doubtless  there  are  those  who,  on  the  view  here  presented,  will 
tax  Mr.  Lincoln  with  undue  subserviency  to  party.  But  it  is  only 
just  to  remember  that  he  tried  to  avoid  its  necessity,  as  with  strong 
crying  and  tears ;  that  he  was  called  in  his  political  geometry  to 
deal  with  problems,  not  theorems  ;  and  that  he  was  a  tentative  states- 
man, who  groped  his  way  d  tdtonSy  not  a  doctrinaire.  If  there  be 
heroes,  as  Carlyle  conceives  them,  bathed  in  the  eternal  splendors, 
and  projected  out  of  the  eternities  into  the  times  and  their  arenas, 
Lincoln  did  not  profess  to  be  of  their  number. 

I  pass  to  consider  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Proclamation  viewed 
in  the  light  of  constitutional  and  of  public  law.  And  here,  again,  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The  question 
at  issue  does  not  concern  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  liberate  slaves, 
flagrante  beUOy  by  military  order  accompanied  with  manucaption, 
or  the  right  to  enlist  such  liberated  slaves  in  his  army,  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  The  employment  of  colored  troops,  as  has  been 
shown,  did  not  depend  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  for  the 
President  was  opposed  to  the  arming  of  negroes  when  he  first  em- 
barked on  his  emancipation  policy.  The  questions  presented  by  the 
Proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  in  the  shape  actually  given  to  it 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  these  : 

Firstly,  Had  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  war  powers,  a  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  by  public 
law,  to  decree,  on  grounds  of  military  necessity,  the  emancipation 
an^  perpetual  enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States  and 
pzrti  x)f  States  ? 
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Secondly,  Did  sucli  proclamation  work,  by  its  own  vigor,  the 
immediate,  the  unconditional,  and  the  perpetual  emancipation  of  aU 
slayes  in  the  districts  affected  by  it  ? 

Thirdly,  Did  such  proclamation,  working  prqprio  vigorCy  not 
only  effect  the  emancipation  of  all  existing  slaves  in  the  insurgent 
territory,  but,  with  regard  to  slaves  so  liberated,  did  it  extinguish 
the  status  of  slavery  created  by  municipal  law,  insomuch  that  they 
would  have  remained  for  ever  free,  in  fact  and  law,  provided  the 
Constitution  and  the  legal  rights  and  relations  of  the  States  under 
it  had  remained,  on  the  return  of  peace,  what  they  were  before  the 
war? 

Unless  each  and  all  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  international  law,  and  so  far  as  they  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative  it  was  brutum  fylmen.  It  remains, 
then,  to  make  inquiry  under  each  of  these  hjeads  : 

1.  As  everybody  admits  that  the  President,  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  the  normal  exercise  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives,  had  no 
power  to  emancipate  slaves,  it  follows  that  the  right  accrued  to  him, 
if  at  all,  from  the  war  powers  lodged  in  his  hands  by  public  law 
when,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  insurgents,  whose  number,  power, 
and  legal  description,  gave  them  the  character  of  public  enemies. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  public  law,  as  enfolded  in  time  of  war  and  for 
war  purposes  in  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution,  that  we  are  pri- 
marily to  look  for  the  authority  under  which  the  President  as- 
sumed to  act. 

Of  international  law  no  less  can  be  said  than  has  been  said  by 
Webster  :  "  If,  for  the  decision  of  any  question,  the  proper  rule  is 
to  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  law  adheres  to  the  subject. 
It  follows  the  subject  through,  no  matter  into  what  place,  high  or 
low.  You  can  not  escape  the  law  of  nations  in  a  case  where  it  is 
applicable.  HThe  air  of  every  judicature  is  full  of  it.  It  pervades 
the  courts  of  law  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  court  of  pie 
poudre^  ay^  even  the  constable's  court."  * 

This  international  law,  with  all  its  belligerent  rights,  was  every- 
where present  as  a  potent  force  in  the  civil  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States,  so  soon  as  that  war  had  assumed 
such  character  and  magnitude  as  to  give  the  United  States  the  same 

*  Webster's  "Works,"  toI.  vi.,  p.  122. 
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rights  and  powers  which  they  might  exercise  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional or  foreign  war,  and  everybody  admits  that  it  assumed  that 
character  after  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1861.  But  interna- 
tional law,  in  time  of  war,  is  present  with  its  belligerent  obligcUians 
as  well  as  with  its  belligerent  rigJUSy  and  what  those  obligations  are 
is  matter  of  definite  knowledge  so  far  as  they  are  recognized  and 
observed  in  the  conduct  and  jurisprudence  of  civilized  nations. 

The  law  of  postliminy,  according  to  which  persons  or  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their  former  state  when  they 
come  again  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly 
belonged,  was  anciently  held  to  restore  the  rights  of  the  owner  in 
the  case  of  a  slave  temporarily  afEranchised  by  military  capture. 
And,  if  it  be  admitted  that,  as  regards  slaves,  this  fiction  of  the 
Roman  law  has  fallen  into  desuetude  under  the  present  practice  of 
nations,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  has  earnestly  contended,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
for  the  substantial  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  based.  We  in- 
sisted on  restoration  or  restitution  in  the  case  of  all  slaves  emanci- 
pated by  British  commanders  in  the  War  of  1812-^15,  and  the 
justice  of  our  claim  under  the  law  of  nations  was  conceded  by 
Great  Britain  when  she  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  when,  on 
the  arbitration  of  Russia,  she  paid  a  round  sum,  by  way  of  indem- 
nity, to  be  distributed  among  the  owners  of  slaves  who  had  been 
despoiled  of  their  slave  property.*  In  the  face  of  a  precedent  so 
set  and  so  adjudicated  by  these  great  powers  acting  under  the  law 
of  nations  (and  one  of  them  subsequently  known  as  the  leading 
antislavery  power  of  the  civilized  world),  it  would  seem  that,  as  a 
question  of  law,  the  first  interrogatory  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Slaves  temporarily  captured  to  weaken  the  enemy  and 
to  conquer  a  peace  are  not  lawful  prize  of  war  by  military  pro- 
ceedings alone — proclamation,  capture,  and  deportation.  The  more 
fully  it  be  conceded  that  international  law,  in  time  and  fact  of  war, 
knows  the  slave  only  as  a  person,  the  more  fully  must  it  be  con- 
ceded that  this  law,  by  purely  military  measures,  can  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  him  as  a  chattel,  either  to  preserve  or  to  destroy  the 
master's  property  right  under  municipal  law.  It  leaves  questions 
about  the  chattel  to  be  settled  in  another  forum,  and  by  another 
judicature  than  the  wager  of  battle. 

Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  say  that  in  a  territorial  civil  war 

•  Lawrence's  "  Whe&ton,"  pp.  612,  669. 
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the  Federal  Goyemment  is  clothed  with  the  rights  of  a  constitu- 
tional  sovereign  in  addition  to  those  of  a  belligerent ;  f  or^  though 
this  statement  is  entirely  true,  it  is  not  true  that  both  of  these  juris- 
dictions apply  at  the  same  time,  or  that  it  is  lawful  to  import  the 
methods  and  processes  of  the  one  into  the  domain  of  the  other.  A 
government^  for  instance^  may  proceed  against  armed  rebels  by  the 
law  of  war — ^killing  them  in  battle  if  it  find  them  in  battle  array  ; 
by  public  law,  confiscating  their  property  ;  by  sovereign  constitu- 
tional law,  condenming  them  to  death,  for  treason,  after  due  trial 
and  conviction.  But  each  of  these  proceedings  moves  in  a  sphere 
of  its  own,  and  the  methods  of  the  one  sphere  can  not  be  injected 
into  the  sphere  of  the  other.  It  would,  for  example,  be  a  shocking 
violation  of  both  constitutional  and  public  law  to  shoot  down  insur- 
gent prisoners  of  war,  in  cold  blood,  because  they  were  ^*  red-handed 
traitors,"  and  because  they  might  have  been  lawfully  killed  in  bat- 
tle. The  military  capture  of  a  slave  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
owner's  property  rights  in  him  fall  under  separate  jurisdictions,  and 
they  can  not  both  be  condensed  into  the  hands  of  a  military  com- 
mander any  more  than  into  the  hands  of  a  judge. 

2.  No  principle  of  public  law  is  clearer  than  that  which  rules 
the  war  rights  of  a  belligerent  to  be  correlative  and  commensurate 
only  with  his  war  powers.  "  To  extend  the  rights  of  military  oc- 
cupation or  the  limits  of  conquest  by  mere  intention,  implication,  or 
proclamation,  would  be,"  says  Halleck,  **  establishing  a  paper  con- 
quest  infinitely  more  objectionable  in  its  character  and  effects  than 
2k  paper  blockade.''^  *  It  is  only  so  far  as  and  so  fast  as  the  conquer- 
ing belligerent  reclaims  '^  enemy  territory  "  and  gets  possession  of 
"  enemy  property  '*  that  his  belligerent  rights  attach  to  either.  And 
hence,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1863,  assumed  au- 
thority, in  the  name  of  "  military  necessity,"  but  without  the  indis- 
pensable occupatio  beUicay  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  territory  held 
by  the  enemy,  he  contravened  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  pub- 
lic law — a  principle  equally  applicable  to  the  relations  of  a  territo- 
rial civil  war  and  of  a  foreign  war.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  where  this  principle  was  guarded  by  the  rights  and  interests 
of  foreign  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  ports  of  entry 
while  they  were  under  the  power  of  the  Confederate  authority,  it 
was  sacredly  respected  by  our  Grovemment.  And  in  the  light  of  this 
doctrine  it  follows  that  the  second  of  the  questions  formulated  above 

*  Halleck,  *' International  Law/'  chapter  zzxii.,  §  2.     Cf.  2  Sprague's  "Beports," 
p.  149. 
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must  also  be  answered  in  the  negative  ;  for  as  to  large  parts  of  the 
South  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  de  facto  power  when  he  assumed  to  lib- 
erate slaves  both  de  facto  and  de  jure  within  all  the  "  enemy  terri- 
tory*' at  that  date. 

3.  Since  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  slave 
Grace,*  it  has  been  an  accepted  doctrine  of  jurisprudence  that  the 
slave  character  of  a  liberated  slave — ^liberated  by  residing  on  free 
soil — is  redintegrated  by  the  voluntary  return  of  such  slave  to  the 
country  of  the  master.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Proclamation  of  Free- 
dom is  held  to  have  extinguished  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  affected  by  it,  it  would  have  conferred  a  very 
equivocal  boon  on  its  beneficiaries.  For,  unless  the  municipal  law 
of  slavery  were  wiped  out  by  the  Proclamation,  and  by  conquest 
under  it,  what  prevented  a  re6nslavement  of  such  emancipated 
blacks  as  should  return  to  their  homes  after  the  war  ?  And  this 
fact  was  made  apparent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  the  whole  country 
as  soon  as  an  occasion  arose  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  practical 
test. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1864,  when  the  famous  ^' peace  negotia- 
tions "  were  pending  at  Niagara  Falls  between  Mr.  Greeley  and  cer- 
tain assumed  representatives  of  the  Confederate  States,  lUDr.  Lincoln 
wrote  that  he  would  receive  and  consider  ^^  any  proposition  which 
embraced  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  abandonment  of  slavery ^  and  which  came  by  and  with 
an  authority  tJiat  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  the 
United  States,^^  It  was  seen  that  the  emancipation  of  individual 
slaves,  even  of  aU  individual  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States,  was 
worth  nothing  without  an  abandonment  of  slavery  itself — of  the 
municipal  status  in  which  the  slave  character  was  radicated,  and  in 
which  it  might  be  planted  anew  by  a  voluntary  return  to  the  slave 
soil.  It  TKas  seen,  too,  that  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom,  consid- 
ered as  a  military  edict  addressed  to  ^^  rebels  in  arms,'^  had  created 
a  misjoinder  of  parties  as  well  as  a  misjoinder  of  issues,  for  the 
authority  which  controlled  the  Confederate  armies  was  not  compe- 
tent to  "  abandon  slavery "  in  the  insurgent  States,  though  it  was 
competent  to  restore  "  peace  and  union  "  by  simply  desisting  from 
further  hostilities.  A  misjoinder  of  issues  was  also  created,  for  each 
State,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood,  had  a  right|  in  the  matter 
of  slavery,  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord- 

*  2  Haggard's  "  Reports/'  p.  94. 
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ing  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively  ;  and  the  nation,  by  the  con- 
quest of  its  own  territory,  "  could  acquire  no  new  sovereignty,  but 
merely  maintain  its  previous  rights."  *  The  Proclamation  proposed 
to  leave  the  institution  of  slavery  undisturbed  in  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States,  while  destroying  it  in  certain  other  States  and  parts 
of  States.  Hence,  on  the  supposition  that  the  paper  was  to  have  full 
force  and  effect  after  the  war,  while  our  civil  polity  remained  the 
same,  a  new  distribution  of  powers  as  between  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
other,  would  have  been  created  by  edict  of  the  Executive.f  Without 
any  express  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with- 
out any  express  change  in  the  constitutions  of  the  insurgent  States, 
the  status  of  persons  on  one  side  of  a  State  line,  or  even  on  one  side 
of  a  county  line,  would  have  depended  on  municipal  law  ;  on  the 
other  side  of  such  State  or  county  line  it  would  have  depended  on 
a  military  decree  of  the  President.  In  this  strange  mixture  of  what 
Tacitus  calls  "r^  dissociabiles—principatum  ac  lihertatemy'^  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  tell  where  the  former  ended  and  the  latter 
began  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  civil  courts,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  decision,  could  have  recognized  such  anomalies,  while 
the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution  were  still  defined  by 
that  instrument,  is  to  suppose  that  judges  decree  justice  without 
law,  without  rule,  and  without  reason.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  third  question  above  indicated  must  equally  be  answered 
in  the  negative. 

And  even  if  it  be  held  that  the  President's  want  of  power  to 
issue  the  Proclamation  without  the  accompanying  occupatio  heUica 
and  that  the  consequent  want  of  efficacy  in  the  paper  to  work 
emancipation  proprio  vigore  were  cured  by  actual  conquest  under 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  by  actual  submission  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  seceded  States,  insomuch  that  it  would  have  oper- 
ated the  extinction  of  the  slave  status  in  those  States,  it  still  re- 
mains none  the  less  clear  that,  without  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  South,  the  Proclama- 
tion must  have  failed,  with  the  rights  of  plenary  conquest  limited 
by  the  Constitution,  to  insure  the  perpetual  freedom  of  the  slaves 
liberated  under  it ;  for  what,  under  the  rights  still  reserved  to  the 
States,  would  have  prevented  the  future  reestablishment  of  slavery 
at  the  South  after  the  return  of  peace  ? 

»  2  Sprague's  "  Reports,"  p.  148. 
f  2  Hurd,  "  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,"  p.  787. 
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Nobody  was  more  quick  to  perceive  or  more  frank  to  admit  the 
legal  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Determined  though  he  was  never  to  retract  the 
paper,  or  by  his  own  act  to  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  was 
declared  free  by  its  terms,  he  saw  that,  in  itself  considered,  it  was 
a  frail  muniment  of  title  to  any  slave  who  should  claim  to  be  free 
by  virtue  of  its  vigor  alone.  And  therefore  it  was  that,  with  a 
candor  which  did  him  honor,  he  made  no  pretense  of  concealing  its 
manifold  infirmities  either  from  his  own  eyes  or  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  so  soon  as  Congress  proposed,  in  a  way  of  undoubted 
constitutionality  and  of  undoubted  efficacy,  to  put  an  end  to  sla- 
very everywhere  in  the  Union  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Remarking  on  that  amendment  at  the  time  of  its  proposal,  he  said  : 
"  A  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  Proclamation  was  legally 
valid.  It  might  be  added  that  it  aided  only  those  who  came  into 
our  lines,  and  that  it  was  inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give 
themselves  up ;  or  that  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children 
of  the  slaves  bom  hereafter ;  in  fact,  it  could  be  urged  that  it  did 
not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amendment  is  a  king's  cure  for  all 
evils.     It  winds  the  whole  thing  up."  * 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  of  these  principles,  and  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's own  admissions,  it  would  seem  that  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  extra-constitutional — so  truly  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  it  required  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  bring  the 
President's  engagements  and  promises  inside  of  the  Constitution. 
And  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  President,  even  on  the 
plea  of  military  necessity,  has  a  right  to  originate  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  or  to  wage  war  on  States  until  they  agree  to  adopt 
amendments  of  his  imposing.  This  would  be  to  "theorize  with 
bayonets,  and  to  dogmatize  in  blood."  This  would  be  to  make  it 
competent  for  the  President  in  time  of  war  to  alter  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  by  pronunciamiento — a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
falls  not  only  outside  of  the  Constitution,  but  outside  of  the  United 
States — into  Mexico, 

The  Proclamation  fell  also  outside  of  the  jural  relations  of  slavery 
under  international  law.  Conceding  that  slaves,  in  time  of  war, 
are  known  under  international  law  only  as  persons,  we  still  have  to 
hold  that,  as  residents  of  "  enemy  territory,"  the  slaves  here  in  ques- 
tion were,  by  the  terms  of  that  code,  as  much  "  enemies "  of  the 

*  Raymond,  "  Life  and  State  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln/'  p.  646. 
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United  States  as  their  masters.*  But  the  Proclamation  treated 
them  as  friends  and  allies.  In  the  eye  of  municipal  law,  they  were 
property,  and  the  Proclamation  acknowledged  them  as  such  in  the 
act  of  declaring  them  free ;  but,  as  such,  they  were  confiscable  only 
by  due  process  of  law,  after  manucaption  ;  and,  whether  they  were 
Gonfiscated  under  public  law,  or  under  sovereign  constitutional  law, 
would  simply  depend  on  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  confiscation 
act  adopted  by  Congress.  K  they  were  confiscated  as  "enemy 
property  "  in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy,  the  act  would  fall  under 
public  law.  If  they  were  confiscated  in  order  to  punish  the  treason 
of  their  owners,  whereof  such  owners  had  been  duly  convicted,  the 
act  would  fall  under  sovereign  constitutional  law.  But  the  Procla- 
mation assumed  to  confiscate  the  property  rights  of  the  slave-own- 
ers without  any  process  of  law  at  all ;  and  so  it  fell  as  much  outside 
of  public  law  as  it  fell  outside  of  constitutional  law  and  of  munici- 
pal law.  Kor  has  any  amendment  of  public  law  as  yet  brought 
within  the  sanctions  of  international  jurisprudence  the  pretension  of 
a  belligerent  to  alter  and  abolish,  by  proclamation,  the  political  and 
domestic  institutions  of  a  territory  within  which  he  has,  at  the  time, 
no  de  facto  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  pretension  is  traversed  by 
the  latest  codifications  of  international  law,f  and  by  the  latest  pub- 
lications of  our  own  State  Department.  J  And  hence  it  is  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  first  international  lawyers  of  the  country, 
like  the  Honorable  William  Beach  Lawrence,  and  the  first  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  country,  like  the  late  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  have 
recorded  their  opinion  as  jurists  againsi  the  legality  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

Lawyers,  as  Burke  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution,  "have  their  strict  rule  to  go  by,"  and  they  must 
needs  be  true  to  their  profession,  but  "  the  convulsions  of  a  great 
empire  are  not  fit  matter  of  discussion  under  a  commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer."  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  did  not 
draw  its  breath  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  law.  It  was  bom 
in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  its  swaddling-bands  were  rolled  in 
blood.  It  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  coup  cPkaty  but  one 
which    the  nation  at  first    condoned,   and   then  ratified  by   an 

*  "  In  war,  all  residents  of  enemy  country  are  enemies."— Chief -Justice  Waite 
(2  Otto,  p.  194),  in  common  with  all  the  authorities. 

f  Bluntschli,  "  Das  Modem  Yolkerrcchts,'*  p.  806.  (Lardy^s  French  yenion  ob- 
scures and  misinterprets  the  text  of  the  original  on  this  point.) 

i  Cadwalader,  "  Digest,"  pp.  56,  67,  148,  151. 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  As  Mr.  Welles  says,  ^'  It  was  a 
despotic  act  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  " — an  act,  he  adds,  ^'  almost 
revolutionary,"  and  it  was  almost  and  not  altogetfier  revolutionary, 
simply  because  it  fell  short  of  the  practical  and  legal  effects  at 
which  it  was  nominally  aimed.  It  was,  in  fact,  martial  law  applied 
to  a  question  of  politics  and  of  polity  ;  and  of  martial  law,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  has  said  that  ^'  in  truth  and  reality  it  is  no  law  at 
all,  but  something  indulged."  If  we  would  look  for  its  fountain 
and  source,  we  must  look  to  an  institute  which  makes  small  account 
of  all  human  conventions  and  charters — ^the  lex  talionis.  The 
Proclamation  was  the  portentous  retaliatory  blow  of  a  belligerent 
brought  to  bay  in  a  death-grapple,  and  who  drops  his  ''  elder-squirts 
charged  with  rose-water  "  (the  phrase  is  Mr.  Lincoln's),  that  he  may 
hurl  a  monstrous  hand-grenade,  charged  with  fulminating  powder, 
full  in  the  faces  of  the  foe.  The  phenomenon  is  as  old  as  the  his- 
tory of  civil  war ;  and  because  he  saw  it  was  likely  to  reappear,  so 
long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  Thucydides  had  a  presage 
that  his  history  of  the  civil  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  would 
be  "  a  possession  for  ever."  "  War,"  he  wrote,  "  is  a  violent  mas- 
ter, and  assimilates  the  tempers  of  most  men  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  places  them."  So  Cromwell,  in  the  hour  of  his  political 
agony,  exclaimed  against  "  the  pitiful,  beastly  notion  "  that  a  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  "  clamored  at  and  blattered  at,"  because  it  went 
beyond  law  in  time  of  storm  and  stress. 

And  there  is  something  worse  than  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  worse  to  lose  the  comitry  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
made ;  but,  if  the  defense  of  the  Proclamation  can  be  rested  on 
this  ground,  the  fact  does  not  require  us  to  teach  for  doctrine  of 
law  that  which  is  outside  of  law  and  against  law.  Mr.  Jefferson 
held  the  Louisiana  purchase  to  be  extra-constitutional,  but  he  did 
not  try  to  bring  it  inside  of  the  Constitution  by  construction.  That 
he  left  to  others.  It  seems  a  waste  of  logic  to  argue  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  edict*  It  moved  above  law,  in  the  plane  of  state- 
craft. Not  that,  its  author,  in  so  proceeding,  moved  on  the  moral 
plane  of  the  insurgents.  He  wrought  to  save,  they  to  destroy,  the 
Union.  Not  that  he  acted  in  malice,  for,  as  he  protested,  the  case 
"  was  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing."  And  not  that  he  clearly 
foresaw  the  end  of  his  step  from  its  beginning.  The  fateful  times 
in  which  he  acted  the  foremost  part  were  larger  than  any  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  them,  tall  and  commanding  as  is  the  figure  of  the 
benign  war  President,  and  the  events  then  moving  over  the  dial  of 
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histGry  were  grander  than  the  statesmen  or  soldiers  who  touched 
the  springs  that  made  them  move.  It  was  a  day  of  elemental  stir, 
and  the  ground  is  still  quaking  beneath  our  feet,  under  the  throes 
snd  convulsions  of  that  great  social  and  political  change  which  was 
fint  definitely  foreshadowed  to  the  world  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Jamxs  C.  Wsllino. 


RECENT  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

I.  Sacred  Books  of  Ohina  and  India. 
II.  MachiaveUi  and  his  Times, 
m.  The  Home  of  the  Eddas. 


Now  that  the  chief  religions  of  thfe  East  have  become  the  theme 
of  frequent  allusion  and  comparison  in  current  literature,  it  is  time 
their  texts  should  be  accessible  to  the  mass  of  cultivated  persons 
through  the  medium  of  authentic  and  literal  translation.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  perusal  of  a  fragment  of  Vedic  or  Confucian  lit- 
erature will  enable  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  but  it  will 
help  us  to  classify,  to  verify,  or  to  correct  our  derivative  impres- 
sions, and  to  discriminate  between  the  cautious,  qualified  affirm- 
ance of  the  scholar,  and  the  loose  or  disingenuous  assertions  of  the 
sciolist.  If  it  did  no  more  than  to  dislodge  the  misconceptions 
which  have  warped  our  current  notions  on  these  topics,  a  trust- 
worthy and  readable  version  of  the  leading  Oriental  classics  would 
be  of  signal  utility.  Some  of  these  fundamental  errors  have,  hith- 
erto, proved  difficult  to  extirpate.  It  is  common,  for  instance,  to 
hear  Confucius  spoken  of,  in  popular  lectures  and  polemical  writ- 
ings, as  an  inventor  or  innovator — as  if  he  had  propounded  a  new 
scheme  of  ethics  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  Christ  or  Mohammed  pro- 
pounded one.  The  truth  is,  that  he  originated  almost  nothing, 
being,  as  he  said  of  himself,  a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker.  So, 
too,  we  find  persons,  who  would  be  incapable  of  blunders  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  systems  of  Greece  or  Rome,  referring  to 
the  Zoroastrians  as  fire-worshipers,  whereas  the  true  followers  of 
Zoroaster  abhor  that  very  name.  Again,  the  religious  notion  of  sin  is 
repeatedly  alleged  to  be  wanting  in  the  "  Rig- Veda,"  and  important 
conclusions  are  based  on  this  supposed  fact ;  yet  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  concept  of  guilt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  of  those 
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.  andent  hymns.  Those,  moreover,  who  imagine  that  the  Brahmans, 
like  Roman  Catholic  priests,  keep  their  sacred  books  from  the  peo- 
ple, will  doubtless  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  many 
passages  in  the  Brahmanas,  the  Siltras,  and  even  in  the  laws  of  Manu, 
where  the  duty  of  learning  the  Veda  by  heart  is  inculcated  for  every 
Hindoo  above  the  grade  of  Siidra. 

The  publication  of  the  series  of  translations  projected  three  years 
ago,  by  Max  Muller  in  conjunction  with  a  large  number  of  Oriental 
scholars,  has  at  last  been  begun,  and  we  are  now  able  to  forecast 
the  scope  and  method  of  the  undertaking.  The  scheme  contem- 
plates a  conspectus  of  the  six  so-called  book-religions,  exhibiting 
the  most  important  writings  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  the 
Zoroastrians,  the  followers  of  Confucius,  of  L&o-tze,  and  of  Mo- 
hanmied.  The  versions  are  to  be  made  from  the  original  texts,  or, 
where  good  translations  exist  already,  these  will  be  subjected  to 
careful  and  competent  revision.  As  regards  the  principle  control- 
ling the  execution  of  the  work,  the  capital  aim  will  be  a  severe  lit- 
eralness,  so  far  as  such  a  result  can  be  compassed  in  the  case  of 
texts  three  thousand  years  old.  Wherever  old  thought  can  not  be 
transmuted  into  modem  speech  without  violence  to  one  or  the  other, 
our  idiom,  rather  than  the  truth,  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  reader, 
therefore,  must  expect  to  encounter  some  ruggedness  of  expression. 
What  is  of  decisive  moment,  the  translators  engage  to  refrain  from 
those  curtailments  and  embellishments  in  which  the  eulogists  of 
these  early  literary  records  have  too  often  indulged  themselves.  It 
will  doubtless  require  an  effort  to  spoil  a  beautiful  sentence  by  a 
few  discordant  words,  which  might  easily  be  expunged,  but,  if  they 
are  there  in  the  original,  they  must  be  taken  into  account,  quite  as 
much  as  the  pointed  ears  in  the  beautiful  Faun  of  the  Capitol.  We 
want  to  know  the  ancient  religions  as  they  really  were,  not  their 
wisdom  only,  but  their  folly  also— in  a  word,  we  want  the  whole 
truth,  whether  it  makes  for  Christianity  or  for  the  atheistic  philos- 
ophy on  whose  side  so  many  philologists  have,  more  or  less  avow- 
edly, been  ranged.  In  such  an  arsenal  it  may  be  that  thinkers  of  all 
schools  will  find  weapons,  and  certainly  all  will  approve  the  purpose 
and  pledge  of  these  translators  to  suppress  nothing  and  varnish 
nothing,  however  hard  it  seems  to  write  it  down. 

Of  the  initial  ventures  in  this  series,  two  are  now  before  us,  the 
first  being  a  translation  by  Max  Muller  of  the  Upanishads,*  which 

*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  edited  by  Max  Muller.    Vol  I.  Upanishads.    Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press. 
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are,  we  need  not  say,  theosophic  treatises  of  superlative  interest 
and  beauty.  In  no  way  could  the  general  reader  be  more  happily 
introduced  to  the  sacred  books  of  India.  Undoubtedly  these  philo- 
sophical expositions  are  much  later  in  point  of  time  than  the  hynms 
and  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Veda.  They  fulfill  the  educational 
function  of  a  catechism  and  a  commentary.  They  contain  the  in- 
most kernel  and  vital  spirit  of  the  Yeda,  being  to  the  Samhitas 
and  the  Brahmanas  what  the  so-called  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  to 

the  Psalms  and  the  Levitical  books  of  the  Hebrews.    It  was  for 

•  

this  reason  that  Rammohun  Roy,  the  modem  Hindoo  reformer, 
translated  the  Upanishads  in  preference  to  the  earlier  documents, 
pointing  out  that  the  adoration  of  an  invisible  Supreme  Being  was 
exclusively  prescribed  by  these  treatises,  and  by  the  so-called  Ve- 
d&nta.  Another  fact  will  be  likely  to  have  more  weight  with  Amer- 
ican readers,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  most  honest  thinkers  and  speakers 
of  our  time,  Schopenhauer,  has  proclaimed  his  own  philosophy  to 
be  powerfully  impregnated  by  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Upanishads.  He  declares  the  access  to  this  compendium  of  the 
Vedic  philosophy  the  greatest  privilege  which  this  century  may 
claim  over  previous  ages.  "  How  does  every  line,"  he  writes,  "  dis- 
play its  firm,  definite,  and  throughout  harmonious  meaning  I  From 
every  sentence,  deep,  original,  and  sublime  thoughts  arise,  and  the 
whole  is  pervaded  by  a  high  and  holy  and  earnest  spirit.  Indian 
air  surrounds  us,  and  the  unborrowed  thoughts  of  kindred  spirits. 
And  oh,  how  thoroughly  is  the  mind  here  washed  clean  of  all  early, 
ingrafted  Jewish  superstitions,  and  of  all  philosophy  that  cringes 
before  them  !  In  the  whole  world,  there  is  no  study  so  beneficial 
and  so  elevating.  It  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it  will  be  the 
solace  of  my  death."  Schopenhauer  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  be  suspected  of  any  natural  predilection  for  Indian  mysticism, 
and  we  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  than  his  rapturous  lan- 
guage about  the  Upanishads  to  secure  a  considerate  reception  for 
these  relics  of  ancient  wisdom. 

An  introduction  to  the  Confucian  literature  is  contributed  to 
this  series  by  the  well-known  sinologue,  James  Legge,  in  the  shape 
of  a  translation  of  the  Sh^  King,  the  religious  portions  of  the 
Shih  King,  and  the  Hsido  King.*  Of  the  five  great  "Kings" 
or  classics  recognized  by  his  followers  we  owe  but  one  to  Confucius 
himself,  and  this,  which  he  called  the  "  Spring  and  Autumn "  (a 

*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  edited  by  Max  Muller.    Vol.  m.    The  Shii  King, 
Shih  King,  and  Esi&o  King,  translated  by  James  Legge.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Frees. 
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brief  chronicle  of  the  annals  of  his  native  state),  does  not  figure  in 
the  present  volume.  We  have,  however,  in  the  Hsiao  King,  or 
Classic  of  Filial  Piety,  a  short,  ethical  treatise  which  has  come 
down  to  us — ^not  like  the  historical  compend  just  named,  as  directly 
from  the  pencil  of  the  sage — ^hut  in  the  form  of  conversations  be- 
tween him  and  a  disciple^precisely  as  the  utterances  of  Socrates 
are  preserved  in  Xenophon's  '*  Memorabilia."  Merely  noting  that 
this  tract  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  construct  a  re- 
ligion on  the  basis  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of  iiUal  piety,  we  pass  at 
once  to  the  most  important  work  here  printed,  and  that  is  the  book 
of  historical  documents  called  the  Shd,  and  since  the  period  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  when  they  were  officially  stamped  as  classic,  the  Shd 
King.  Here  we  have,  not  even  a  compilation,  much  less  a  com- 
position of  Confucius,  but  a  part  of  the  text-books  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  and  to  whose  exposition  he  addressed  himself  with 
reverential  self-effacement.  We  can  perhaps  gain  an  approximative 
idea  of  the  attitude  of  Confucius,  and  of  the  movement  to  which 
he  gave  a  controlling  and  abiding  impulse,  by  conceiving  his  epoch 
as  a  kind  of  Chinese  Renaissance.  The  dynasty  of  Kau,  toward 
the  close  of  which  he  lived,  liad  witnessed  the  break-up  of  the  old 
centralization  and  all  the  disintegrating  influences  of  a  loosely  or- 
ganized feudality,  which  curiously  prefigured  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages.  Amid  the  fast-crumbling  ves- 
tiges of  a  superior  civilization,  men  like  Confucius  looked  back 
to  the  laws  and  precedents,  the  ethics  and  the  manners  belonging 
to  the  powerful  and  brilliant  djmasties  of  Hsi&  and  Shang,  very 
much  as  scholars  and  thinkers  in  fifteenth-century  Italy  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  Greek  culture  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  To  nei- 
ther could  invention  seem  other  than  impertinence,  whereas  rescue 
and  reproduction  were  the  paramount  duties  of  the  hour.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  Confucius  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never 
to  affirm  or  relate  anything  for  which  he  could  not  adduce  some 
document  of  acknowledged  authority.  Still  another  analogy  may 
be  noted.  It  was  a  profane  and  not  a  sacred  literature  and  science 
to  which  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  turned  back  for  guidance  and 
enlightenment.  Neither  did  the  ancient  books  of  China,  to  which 
Confucius  incessantly  directed  the  attention  of  his  disciples,  profess 
to  have  been  inspired,  or  to  contain  what  we  should  call  a  revela- 
tion. In  them,  as  in  the  surviving  records  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we 
find  that  historians,  poets,  and  legislators  wrote — without  any  claim 
to  supernatural  prompting — as  they  were  moved  in  their  own  minds. 
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In  the  one  case,  however,  as  in  the  other,  the  student  may  fashion 
for  himself,  from  the  numerous  references  to  religious  views  and 
practices,  an  outline  of  the  early  faith  and  ritual  of  the  people. 

The  Shil  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and, 
even  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  it  did  not  profess  to  offer 
a  consecutive  history  of  China,  but  was  simply  a  collection  of  dis- 
connected historical  memorials.  Its  surviving  documents  are  re- 
ferred to  various  dates,  ranging  from  about  b.  c.  2357  to  b.  c.  627. 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  sino- 
logues as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  of  the  composition  in  very 
ancient  times  of  the  contents  of  this  classic.  Dr.  Legge  can  find 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  affirmance  of  the  native  Chinese  scholars 
that  a  compilation  of  documents  began  immediately  with  the  in- 
vention of  written  characters,  and  that  the  latter  event  could  have 
occurred  no  later  than  the  time  of  Hwang  T!  (b.  c.  2697).  As  is 
well  known,  many  of  the  dates  have  been  verified  by  the  solar 
eclipses  recorded  in  the  text.  It  is  true  that  one  remarkable  piece 
of  evidence,  on  which  great  stress  used  to  be  laid,  seems  for  the 
present  unavailable.  We  refer  to  the  solar  eclipse,  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  of  the  Books  of  Hsi&  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Kung  Khang.  It  was  discovered  by  P.  Gaubil  that  such  an  event 
did  actually  occur  in  b.  c.  2156  (which,  according  to  Chinese  chro- 
nology, would  be  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch),  and  was  visible  at 
his  capital  at  6^  49'  a.  m.  Subsequently,  however,  two  astronomers 
went  over  these  calculations  with  the  help  of  improved  lunar  and 
solar  tables,  and  found  that  there  was  indeed  an  eclipse  on  the  day 
stated,  but  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  the  then  capital  of  China. 
If,  however,  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  translation  of  the  ancient 
document  in  this  volume,  he  will  find  that  the  particular  year  is  not 
mentioned  (though  it  is  implied  that  the  event  took  place  early  in 
the  reign),  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  eclipse  being 
visible  at  the  capital.  We  need  not,  therefore,  give  up  the  hope 
that  with  the  further  perfecting  of  the  lunar  tables  the  alleged 
eclipse  may  be  identified.  The  exactness  of  the  date  ascribed  to 
another  and  still  earlier  document  seems  to  be  indisputably  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  Chinese  historians,  the  Emperor  Y&o  be- 
gan to  reign  b.  c.  2357,  and  in  the  so-caUed  "  Canon  of  Y4o,"  with 
which  the  Shil  King  begins,  that  personage  gives  directions  to  his 
astronomers  how  to  determine  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  He 
names  the  stars  which  then  culminated  at  dusk  in  China  at  the 
equinoctial  and  solstitial  seasons,  and  European  astronomers,  com- 
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puting  backward  the  places  of  the  constellations,  have  found  in  the 
directions  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  received  date  for  Y^o's 
accession.  It  is  certain  that  the  directions  could  not  have  been 
forged  in  relatively  modem  times.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  not  known  in  China  until  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  years 
after  the  time  assigned  to  Y4o,  so  that  the  culminating  stars  at  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  of  his  remote  period  could  not  have  been 
computed  back  scientifically  from  the  epoch  of  Confucius,  when  we 
know  the  collection  of  the  Shii  existed.  Very  likely  the  text  in  its 
present  form  may  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the  alleged  dates, 
but  its  compiler  must  have  had  before  him  ancient  records,  one  of 
them  containing  the  facts  about  the  culminating  of  the  stars. 

Among  the  documents  here  translated,  which  will  be  scanned 
with  peculiar  interest,  is  the  so-called  "  Tribute  of  Yti,"  which,  if  we 
could  fuUy  credit  it,  would  constitute  a  sort  of  domesday-book  of 
China  in  the  twenty-third  century  b.  c.  According  to  some  sino- 
logues, we  should  recognize  in  the  statements  of  the  narrative  an 
organized  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Chinese  world.  Another  remarkable  document  is  entitled  "Ltl's 
Punishments,"  and  sets  forth  the  Chinese  penal  code,  as  it  was  for- 
mulated in  the  tenth  century  b.  c.  At  this  time  the  principle  of 
accepting  a  money  commutation  for  punishments  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  this  is  one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  epoch  covered  by 
the  feudal  dynasty  of  Kdu  was  a  period  of  decided  deterioration 
and  collapse.  In  the  so-called  "  Great  Plan  "  we  have  the  original 
groundwork  of  the  Confucian  philosophy,  this  treatise— to  whose 
substance,  by  the  way,  a  great  antiquity  is  ascribed — dealing  at 
once  with  physics,  astrology,  divination,  morals,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. In  the  "  Announcement  about  Drunkenness  "  will  be  found 
some  curious  data  bearing  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  compounds  in 
ancient  China.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  term  Kiti,  here  em- 
ployed, means  wine,  or  beer,  or  ardent  spirits.  Dr.  Legge,  how- 
ever, has  no  doubt  that  the  latter  translation  is  correct.  He  affirms 
that  the  grape  was  not  introduced  into  China  before  the  time  of 
the  first  Han  (b.  c.  202),  and  he  can  find  no  evidence  that  malt 
liquors  have  ever  been  made  there,  whereas  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion from  rice  is  mentioned  four  centuries  after  the  death  of  Con- 
fucius, and  its  invention  attributed  to  the  twenty-third  century. 
Another  interesting  document  is  called  "  The  Metal-bound  Coffer," 
and  recounts  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Kdu  dynasty. 
The  hero  of  the  narrative  is  the  Duke  of  K&u,  a  name  in  Chinese 
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history  only  second  to  that  of  Confucius.  The  latter  held  his 
memory  in  peculiar  reverence,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  sign  of  his  own 
failing  powers,  that  the  Duke  of  K^u  no  longer  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dreams. 

This  version  of  the  Shil  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in 
Dr.  Legge's  large  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics,  although  it  has 
been  written  out  afresh,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  much  larger 
apparatus  of  native  commentaries.  Among  the  few  verbal  altera- 
tions only  one  merits  notice.  This  is  the  substitution  of  the  un- 
translated Chinese  character  Tl  (formerly  rendered  Emperor)  when 
applied  to  the  ancient  monar(5hs  Yko  and  Shun.  Ti  was  originally 
used  in  the  sense  of  God,  but  came,  it  appears,  by  a  process  of  dei- 
fication, to  be  given  to  the  great  names,  fabulous  and  legendary,  of 
antiquity.  The  first  entirely  historical  sovereign  of  China  who 
used  the  title  of  Hwang  T!  (august  Deity — "  uniter  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Hwangs  and  of  the  Tls  ")  was  the  founder  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Ehin  dynasty,  who  made  a  strenuous  and  wellnigh  effectual 
attempt  to  destroy  by  fire  all  the  documents  and  expository  litera- 
ture on  which  the  old  order  rested.  He  assumed  the  title  in  b.  c. 
221,  when  he  had  subjugated  all  the  vassal  states  into  which  the 
feudal  kingdom  of  Kau  had  become  divided,  and  was  instituting 
the  despotic  empire  that  has  since  subsisted.  After  the  lapse  of 
two  thousand  years,  it  may  well  be  that  the  title  Hwang  Ti,  ap- 
plied by  a  Chinese  to  the  present  Emperor,  no  longer  calls  up  to  his 
mind  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  human  ruler.  Like  the  name 
of  Kaiser  to  German  ears,  it  has  wholly  lost  its  primitive  associa- 
tions. 

n. 

In  the  floating  impressions  which  make  up  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  man,  Machiavelli's  name  is  still  synonymous  with  a  sin- 
ister duplicity,  while  those  who  have  climbed  the  hill  of  learning 
high  enough  to  read  and  remember  Macaulay's  essay,  rather  pique 
themselves  on  rejecting  the  current  opinion,  and  see  in  the  vili- 
pended Florentine  a  well-meaning  public  servant  who,  by  way  of 
irony  and  satire,  composed  a  clever  tour  deforce.  It  turns  out  that 
the  conmion  notion,  transmitted  as  it  is  from  the  instinctive  repul- 
sion of  Machiavelli's  feUow  citizens,  is  correct,  after  all.  We  know 
more  about  the  man,  and  a  great  deal  more  about  the  times,  than 
could  be  easily  ascertained  when  Macaulay  propounded  his  ingenious 
paradox.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  documentary  evidence 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  elucidation  bearing  on  the  Italian  Be- 
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mussance  have  been  multipb'ed  a  hundred-fold  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  Burckhardt's  book  alone,  for  instance,  contains  more  infor- 
mation than  could  have  been  gleaned  by  the  most  painstaking  Eng- 
lish student  of  the  last  generation,  and  the  works  of  other  original 
investigators  in  the  same  field  almost  require  a  catalogue.  Each 
has  had  something  to  say  about  Machiavelli,  either  in  deliberate 
judgment  or  in  cursory  allusion,  and  a  substantial  unanimity  has 
characterized  their  verdicts.  Machiavelli  was  indeed  a  bad  man, 
not  because  his  life  was  vicious,  but  because  he  recognized  no  duty, 
and  no  beauty  in  virtue.  He  was  detestable,  not  so  much  for  any- 
thing  he  did,  but  for  what  he  pronounced  it  right  to  do.  In  his 
practice  he  moved  rather  above  than  below  the  normal  level  of  his 
age,  but  he  fully  shared  its  principles;  and,  because  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  formulate  them  scientifically,  the  sins  of  an  epoch  are  not 
unreasonably  associated  with  his  name.  Even  his  fellow  burghers 
of  Florence,  who  could  hardly  have  been  shocked  by  any  concrete 
instance  of  depravity,  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  flagrant  pur- 
port of  his  doctrines.  The  men  of  the  Renaissance  beheld,  so  to 
speak,  their  own  faces  in  a  mirror,  and  they  recoiled  with  loathing. 
The  Church  had  made  a  Borgia  Pope — ^that  fact  it  could  not  efface, 
but  it  could  testify  to  the  poignancy  of  its  self-reproach,  and  its  ab- 
horrence of  the  Borgian  statecraft,  by  anathematizing  its  expounder 
and  condemning  its  atrocious  formulas  to  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman. 

Of  Professor  Villari's  biography  ♦  only  two  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, and  they  bring  us  no  further  than  to  the  time  when  Machia- 
velli ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Ten — when,  in  other  words, 
hifl  official  career  ended,  and  his  literary  achievements  began.  The 
first  of  these  volumes  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  time, 
and,  although  a  version  of  Burckhardt's  book  is  now  accessible  to 
English  readers,  this,  too,  may  be  commended  as  an  interesting  and 
admirable  picture.  In  the  sketch  of  Machiavelli's  early  years,  do- 
mestic relations,  and  diplomatic  functions,  which  occupies  the  sec- 
ond volume,  we  can  see  that  his  new  biographer  is  neither  accuser 
nor  apologist.  His  sober,  incisive  judgment  is  no  more  warped  by 
a  horror  of  his  subject's  principles,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  sym- 
pathetic reaction  from  the  verdict  of  posterity,  than  would  be  that 
of  a  physicist  scanning  some  morbid  outgrowth  of  the  animal  econ- 

*  Niccold  Machiavelli  and  his  Times,  by  Professor  Pasquale  Villari,  translated  by 
Linda  Yillari.    Vols.  I.  and  11.    London:  C.  Regan  Paul  &  Co. 
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omy  whose  ante-natal  and  environing  conditions  were  exhaustively 
known.  He  has  scrutinized  his  subject's  life,  his  surroundings,  and 
his  writings,  in  order  to  know  and  describe  the  man  precisely  as  he 
was,  with  all  his  merits  and  demerits,  his  vices  and  his  engaging 
qualities.  The  biographer  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  a  problem- 
atic character  may  be  solved  by  the  glib  statement  that  he  bore  the 
imprint  of  his  age  and  disclosed  it  in  his  writings,  for,  after  all,  the 
capital  question  is,  How  came  Machiavelli  to  be  the  only  man  of  his 
time  who  ventured  to  formulate  principles  which,  however  generally 
practiced,  were  certainly  not  avowed  ?  Here  we  detect  the  contri- 
bution of  hereditary  proclivities  and  energies,  the  pressure  of  indi- 
vidual character.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  century  there  is  space  for 
many  men,  many  ideas,  many  different  iniquities  and  different  vir- 
tues, and  it  is  the  nice  admeasurement  of  social  and  individual  fac- 
tors, the  equation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  epoch  and  the  personality, 
which  is  the  business  of  the  historian. 

From  Professor  Villari's  appreciation  of  the  graphic  dispatches 
penned  by  the  subject  of  these  volumes  during  his  diplomatic  career, 
we  can  forecast  the  acumen,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  candor 
with  which  Machiavelli's  literary  achievements  will,  by  and  by,  be 
discussed  by  his  present  biographer.  If  he  accuses  the  Florentine 
philosopher  of  wanting  a  moral  sense,  he  will,  no  doubt,  charge 
the  fault  in  some  measure  on  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed, 
on  an  age  which  knew  no  sanctions,  had  lost  its  standards,  and 
had  not  even  the  cold  comfort  and  slender  help  derivable  from 
our  inchoate  science  of  altruistic  ethics.  But  he  will  not  exoner- 
ate his  subject  upon  that  plea.  He  will  recognize,  meanwhile,  in 
Machiavelli  a  wonderfully  agile  and  penetrating  intellect,  the  habit 
of  patient  and  accurate  observation,  and  the  command  of  a  sinewy 
and  peUucid  style.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  Professor  Villari  will  give 
him  his  veritable  rank  ad  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new  historical 
method,  as  one  of  the  first  men  to  discern  that  social  phenomena 
must  be  studied  quite  apart  from  theological  theories,  and  that  there 
are  unvarying,  onmipresent  laws  of  human  action. 

in. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  large  an  infusion  of  Scandinavian  legend 
and  rhapsody  has  entered  into  the  common  fund  of  knowledge, 
shared  by  cultivated  persons,  through  version,  or  paraphrase,  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century.     Even  those  who  can  not  read  the 
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Skald  poetry  in  the  Norse  tongue  are  by  this  time  keenly  alive  to 
the  import  and  the  charm  of  that  North-Gothic  mythology  which 
equals  in  beauty  and  interest,  and  in  some  respects  excels,  that  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Such  fragmentary  and  vagrant  acquaint- 
ance with  a  romantic  literature  needs,  however,  for  due  insight  and 
sympathy,  to  be  localized,  so  to  speak — ^to  be  identified  with  the 
place,  the  scenery,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  evolved. 
If  we  would  catch,  through  the  dense  and  inelastic  medium  of 
translation,  some  faint  and  fugitive  echo  of  Scandinavian  min- 
strels, if  we  would  seize  at  least  the  spirit  of  their  song,  we  must 
be  able  to  conceive  them  in  their  works  and  lives,  must  be  helped 
to  reproduce  in  fancy  "  The  Home  of  the  Eddas."  *  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  which  Mr.  Lock  has  sought  to  do  for  us  in  the  record 
of  his  sojourn  for  twelve  full  months  in  Iceland.  The  distinc- 
tive merit  of  his  narrative  is  not  an  obvious  utility  to  the  future 
tourist,  although  the  hints  and  counsels  are  minute  and  copious,  nor 
the  crisp  and  lively  sketches  of  social  intercourse  and  housekeeping 
practiced  amid  the  harsh  conditions  of  an  Arctic  climate,  but  the 
patience  with  which  it  traces  myth  and  legend  to  their  birthplace, 
and  the  felicity  with  which  he  detects,  beneath  the  crust  of  physical 
transformation  and  social  decline,  the  Iceland  of  the  Norse  heroic 
age.  This  task  of  local  identification  and  resurrection  he  has  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  through  his  indefatigable  industry  and  fervid 
enthusiasm  for  the  persons  and  the  scenes  of  Scandinavian  story. 
What  was  equally  essential  to  success,  he  is  saturated  with  an  eru- 
dition which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  accurate,  and  which  cer- 
tainly infects  the  reader  with  a  touch  of  the  author's  relish. 

Interesting  and  suggestive  of  profound  social  metamorphosis  is 
the  author's  comparison  of  ancient  with  modem  Icelandic  architec- 
ture. All  the  heathen  Scandinavian  buildings  were  of  timber,  lined 
with  paneling  inside,  and  the  interstices  packed  with  dry  moss  to 
keep  out  the  piercing  draughts.  These  houses  were  spacious,  com- 
prising a  number  of  apartments,  including  a  bath-room — to  which 
there  is,  at  present,  no  equivalent  in  Iceland — and  all  of  the  rooms 
were  then  provided  with  fireplaces,  the  early  colonists  having  no 
lack  of  fuel.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  recourse  is  had  by  builders 
to  lava-blocks  and  turf -sods,  for,  except  among  the  Danish  settlers, 
and  a  few  government  houses,  there  are  not  a  dozen  timber-framed 

*  The  Home  of  the  Eddas,  by  C.  G.  W.  Lock.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Mftn- 
ton  k  Co. 
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dwellings  in  the  country.  The  old  hall^  with  its  broad  spaces  and 
lofty  raf terSy  has  shrunk  into  a  hovel  of  turf,  on  whose  small  stone 
hearth  a  peat-fire  is  lighted  at  rare  intervals  for  CQoking  purposes 
alone.  To  the  destruction  of  the  Icelandic  woods  or  shaws,  Mr. 
Lock,  like  all  other  writers  on  the  subject,  attributes  almost  all  the 
evil  that  has  befallen  the  island  and  her  sons. 

M.  W.  Hazeltike. 
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THE  THIRD  TEM :  REASONS  AGAINST  IT. 


^*  Besohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  precedent  established  bj 
Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  the 
Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become,  bj  universal  consent, 
a  part  of  onr  republican  system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from 
this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions." 

This  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  15th  day  of  December,  1875.  It  was  offered  by  Mr.  Springer, 
of  Illinois,  after  consultation  with  leading  friends  of  the  principle, 
and  was  carried  immediately  and  almost  unanimously,  being  op- 
posed by  the  votes  of  only  eighteen  members  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  It  received  the  support  and  approbation  of  all  par- 
ties. Men  who  quarreled  bitterly  upon  all  other  political  subjects 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  when  it  came  to  be  a  question 
whether  the  custom  established  by  Washington  and  other  Presi- 
dents, of  retiring  after  their  second  term,  ought  to  be  respected  or 
could  be  safely  departed  from. 

And  now  here,  to  wit,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  comes  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  part  of  Qeneral  Grant,  for  whom 
he  appears,  denounces  the  resolution  aforesaid,  impugns  the  doc- 
trine embodied  in  it,  and  assails  the  integrity  of  its  supporters  in 
the  most  violent  manner.  I  am  asked,  **  Under  which  king,  Bezo- 
nian  ?  "  Do  I  give  in  my  concurrence  ?  If  not,  what  grounds  of 
VOL.  cxxx. — ^No.  280.  14 
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opposition  can  I  presume  to  stand  on  ?  Believing  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Representatives,  and  dissenting  from  Mr.  Howe's  article,  the 
readers  of  the  Review  shall  have  the  why  and  the  wherefore  :  not 
because  my  individual  opinions  are  worth  a  rush,  but  because,  on  a 
subject  so  important,  truth  is  entitled  to  every  man's  defense  ;  be- 
cause this  faith  is  shared,  in  our  time,  by  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  all  classes  ;  and  because  it  is  delivered  to  us  from  a  past 
generation  strongly  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  best  men 
that  have  lived  in  all  the  ages. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  may  legally  be  elected  and  re- 
elected for  an  indefinite  number  of  terms  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  to  forbid  it ;  but  the  two-term  precedent  set  by  Wash- 
ington, followed  by  his  successors,  consecrated  by  time  and  ap- 
proved by  all  the  public  men  of  the  country,  ripened  into  a  rule  as 
efficient  in  its  operation  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  organic  law. 
A  distinguished  and  very  able  Senator  of  the  Grant  party,  who  had 
carefully  inquired  into  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  told  me  in  1875 
that  the  sentiment  which  opposed  a  third  term  was  stronger  than  a 
constitutional  interdict ;  the  people  would  more  readily  assent  to  a 
breach  of  positive  law  textuaJly  inserted  into  the  Constitution  than 
to  any  disturbance  of  an  unwritten  rule  which  they  regarded  as  so 
sacred. 

Certainly  it  was  adhered  to  by  all  parties,  with  a  fidelity  which 
some  of  them  did  not  show  to  the  Constitution  itself,  down  to  1875, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  contravene  it  by  putting  up 
General  Grant  for  a  third  election.  This  was  everywhere  received 
by  the  rank  and  file  with  mutterings  of  mutiny,  and  the  most  de- 
voted partisans  responded  with  curses  which  if  not  loud  were  deep. 
The  movement,  as  Mr.  Howe  tells  us,  was  met  by  solenm  warnings 
from  the  newspaper  press,  by  strong  protests  from  political  conven- 
tions, and  finally  by  the  resolution  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
which  was  a  rebrd^e  so  overwhelming  that  the  supporters  of  the 
third-term  candidate  fled  from  him  in  fear,  deserted  him  utterly, 
and  left  him  without  a  single  vote  in  the  nominating  convention  of 
his  own  party. 

Mr.  Howe  has  no  doubt  that  this  resolution  was  the  sole  cause 
of  Grant's  defeat  in  1876.  He  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  all 
wrong.  He  gives  the  Republicans  who  supported  it  no  credit  for 
sincere  belief  in  the  principle  they  professed.  He  says  they  were 
not  "  brave  and  conscientious  "  enough  to  "  stake  the  post-offices  " 
on  Grant's  election ;  he  charges  that  they  were  moved  only  by  a 
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base  and  dishonorable  dread  of  losing  the  spoils  when  they  aban- 
doned their  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  straggle.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  whether  this  imputation  of  cowardice  and  dishonesty  is  or  is 
not  a  slander  on  the  Republicans,  but  I  think  I  know  a  good  many 
of  the  gentlemen  accused  who  are  at  least  as  brave  and  conscien- 
tious as  Mr.  Howe  himself.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  contractors 
and  office-holders  under  General  Grant  were  quite  so  godless  a  crew 
as  Mr.  Howe  represents  them  to  be. 

However  that  may  be,  the  present  intent  of  Mr.  Howe  is  to  rally 
the  routed  third-termers,  and  restore  the  courage  of  thie  recreants 
by  the  assurance  that  the  jobs  and  offices  are  safe,  after  aU.  To  that 
end  he  tells  them  that  their  panic  was  caused  by  a  "  spook,''  they 
were  frightened  by  a  "  strange  f ulmination,"  they  were  "  scared  by 
a  senseless  clamor,''  and  by  ''reiterated  vociferations,"  and  the 
Springer  resolution,  he  says,  was  ''  a  champion  piece  of  charlatanry 
enacted  in  the  House  of  Representatives."  This  is  loud  calling  to 
the  fugitives,  and  perhaps  it  may  bring  some  of  them  back.  But  it 
proves  nothing  against  the  Springer  resolution,  and  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  it  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Howe  has  set  himself.  His  ulti- 
mate  design  is  to  elect  General  Grant,  and  no  true  lover  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  can  vote  for  Grant  with  a  safe  conscience  if  he  believes 
that  a  departure  from  the  Washington  precedent  is  ''  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions."  For  this  sufficient  reason,  and  with 
this  end  in  view,  Mr.  Howe  goes  seriously  about  the  work  of  black- 
ening the  character  of  the  Springer  resolution  and  bringing  it  into 
public  infamy,  contempt,  and  hatred. 

He  makes /(mr  specific  and  distinct  charges  against  the  resolu- 
tion, and  avows  that  the  aim  and  intent  of  his  article  is  to  make 
these  charges  good.  He  ''  thunders  in  the  index  "  and  opens  upon 
the  resolution  with  these  appalling  threats  : 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  in  those  few 
lines  quoted  from  the  Jonmal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  comprised 
— (1)  a  grave  impeachment  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  (2)  a  gross  libel 
upon  its  framers ;  (8)  a  base  counterfeit  of  our  political  history ;  and  (4)  a 
wanton  insult  to  our  common  sense.* 

These  are  grave  accusations.  If  the  resolution  is  guilty  of  all 
this,  it  ought  to  be  not  only  expunged,  but  cut  out  of  the  record 
and  burned  by  the  common  hangman.    It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 

*  The  parenthetic  numerals  arc  mine. — ^B. 
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to  see  whether  Mr.  Howe's  argaments  and  proofs  do  accomplish 
the  declared  purpose  of  his  article  : 

I.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  he  means  by  impeachment  of 
the  ConstitiUian.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  the  violation  of  it. 
The  wildest  orator  on  a  Western  stump  would  not  say  that  we  are 
commanded  by  the  Constitution  to  elect  the  same  person  three 
times.  Mr.  Howe  himself  goes  no  further  than  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  ^'  clearly  permits  it."  He  has  some  misty  and  confused 
idea  in  his  head  that  we  dishonor  the  Constitution,  or  fly  in  the  face 
of  it,  if  we* fail  to  do  whatever  it  does  not  forbid.  "The  funda- 
mental law,"  he  says,  "puts  no  limit  to  the  number  of  terms  for 
which  the  people  may  elect  the  same  man  to  the  Presidency,"  and 
from  this  proposition  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  impeached  (whatever  that  may  mean)  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  affirm  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  giving 
more  than  two  terms  to  the  same  person.  A  gentleman  who  has 
occupied  the  seat  of  a  Senator  in  Congress  ought  to  know  that  the 
Constitution  "clearly  permits"  many  things  which,  nevertheless, 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Without  encountering  any  prohibition,  we 
might  make  the  criminal  code  as  bloody  as  that  of  Draco ;  or  keep 
a  standing  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  in  time  of  peace ;  or 
starve  labor  by  taxation  to  stuff  capital  with  bounties.  But  is  it 
any  impeachment  of  the  Constitution  to  say  that  such  measures 
would  be  "  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
institutions  "  ? 

Mr.  Howe  alleges  loudly,  learnedly,  and  with  great  solenmity, 
that  General  Grant  was  eligible  in  1876,  and  is  now  eligible — that 
is  to  say,  capable  of  being  elected  notwithstanding  his  two  previous 
elections.  To  show  this  he  has  spread  himself  over  many  pages 
of  dreary  and  commonplace  writing.  His  success  is  perfect,  if  suc- 
cess it  can  be  called  to  prove  what  no  human  being  in  the  world 
ever  thought  of  denying  ;  but  from  this  conceded  truth,  so  elabo- 
rately set  forth,  he  draws  the  absurd  inference  that  we  can  not  re- 
fuse to  elect  him  without  an  impeachment  of  the  Constitution.  This 
kind  of  logic,  if  we  adopt  it,  will  lead  to  curious  consequences.  If 
one  citizen  mtist  be  elected  because  he  is  eligible,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  millions  of  others  who  are  equally  eligible  ?  We  can  not 
elect  every  male  native  over  thirty  years  of  age,  but,  if  we  do  not 
make  them  all  Presidents  at  once,  we  impeach  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  chosen.  The  Consti- 
tution "  clearly  permits "  us  to  elect  a  third-term  candidate  or  a 
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new  man  ;  but,  if  permission  implies  obligation,  we  violate  duty  by 
rejecting  one  as  mucli  as  the  other.  The  fifteenth  amendment 
makes  an  African  eligible ;  therefore  we  impeach  the  amendment 
every  time  we  elect  a  white  man,  and  we  impeach  the  original  in- 
strument if  we  choose  a  negro  ;  "  either  way  we're  sped." 

The  logic  of  Mr.  Howe  will  apply  to  State  officers  and  to  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  United  States  with  as  much  force  as  to  the* 
President.  Mr.  Robinson  was  Governor  of  New  York,  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  and  clearly  eligible  ;  his  defeat  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  good  men,  most  improper,  unwise,  and  unpatriotic,  l}ut  neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  thought  the  Constitution  impeached  by 
the  election  of  his  competitor.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  Senator,  and  when 
his  term  expired  he  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  be  reelected, 
but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  he  was  rather  badly 
beaten.  He  himself  may  have  believed  that  the  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin  impeached  the  Constitution  when  it  chose  Mr.  Carpenter 
in  his  place,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  nobody  else  did. 

The  friends  of  a  third  term  may  complain  that  I  am  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  Mr.  Howe's  loose  language.  Perhaps  his  mean- 
ing may  be  more  precisely  expressed  thus  :  The  Constitution  permits 
the  same  man  to  be  elected  three  times  or  of tener ;  the  Springer 
resolution  declares  it  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  dangerous  to  elect 
any  one  more  than  twice ;  and  this  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because,  in  effect,  it  affirms  that  the  Constitution  **  sanc- 
tions an  act  malevolent  in  its  tendencies."  But,  after  all  the  help 
we  can  give  him  in  stating  and  restating  his  view,  it  remains  as  pre- 
posterous as  ever.  The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  people  an  un- 
limited discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  To  any 
man's  pretensions  they  have  a  legal  right  to  say  no  as  well  as  yea. 
They  and  their  representatives  may  certainly  deliberate  and  deter- 
mine how  that  discretion  shall  be  exercised,  and  to  put  their  decision 
into  the  form  of  a  general  rule  or  political  principle  which  will  ex- 
clude classes  of  men  from  their  favor  as  well  as  particular  individuals. 
Thus  we  might  resolve  against  the  propriety  of  electing  a  drunkard 
or  a  gambler,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
makes  a  sot  or  a  blackleg  ineligible.  The  Constitution  **  clearly 
permits"  one  who  is  or  has  been  an  officer  of  the  army  to  be  made 
President ;  but,  when  General  Jackson  was  a  candidate,  all  the  anti- 
Democrats  of  that  day  resolved  and  re-resolved  that  the  election  of 
a  military  chieftain  would  be  not  only  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  dan- 
gerous, but  a  calamity  to  the  country  worse  than  war,  pestilence,  and 
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famine  combined.  This  was  false,  no  doubt,  but  .it  was  not  suspected 
then  or  since  of  being  an  impeachment  of  the  Constitution.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  citizens  of  the  South  who  fought  for  their  "  lost  cause  " 
are  eligible  to  the  Presidency,  but  Mr.  Howe  would  concur  without 
hesitation  in  a  resolution  declaring  the  election  of  a  Confederate 
brigadier  "  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
institutions,"  and  it  would  never  strike  him  that  he  was  thereby  im- 
peaching the  Constitution  '^  which  sanctions  an  act  so  malevolent 
in  its  tendencies." 

This  allegation  that  the  Constitution  has  been  impeached  is  so 
weak  and  so  shallow  that  it  would  not  deserve  refutation  if  it  were 
not  the  main  objection  of  the  leading  third-termer  to  a  wise  and 
salutary  rule,  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic  and  con- 
curred in  by  all  parties  of  the  present  day  ;  for  this  two-term  rule 
is  not  only  recommended  by  its  intrinsic  soundness,  it  is  orthodox 
according  to  St.  Augustine's  definition  of  orthodoxy  :  "  Qiwd  ubi- 
qu€y  quod  'semper^  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est.^  That  which  is 
believed  to  be  right  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all  persons,  must 
be  defended  by  the  faithful  even  against  the  puniest  assaults  of  in- 
terested and  ill-natured  schismatics. 

n.  It  is  asserted,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress is  a  gross  libel  upon  iheframers  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  slanders  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  maliciously  injures  or  attempts  to  injure  their  good  re- 
pute. 

Who  are  the  "  f ramers  "  wronged  by  this  "  gross  libel "  ?  Gren- 
eral  Washington,  "  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,"  presided  at 
their  deliberations,  and,  next  after  Washington,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous member  of  the  body  was  Madison,  who  took  so  large  a  part  in 
framing  the  Constitution  that  he  has  ever  since  been  called  the  fa- 
ther of  it.  These  two  illustrious  men  afterward  became  President 
under  the  Constitution  which  was  the  work  of  their  hands.  Al- 
though they  were  not  required  to  lay  down  their  charge  at  any 
specified  period  of  their  service,  yet  both  of  them  did  voluntarily 
retire  after  serving  two  terms.  During  all  their  subsequent  lives 
they  were  followed  by  the  approving  benedictions  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  their  graves  are  hallowed  ground.  They  rested  from  their 
labors,  and  their  righteous  works  did  follow  them,  time-honored, 
through  later  generations. 

When  the  Romans  desired  to  honor  a  deceased  benefactor,  they 
went  up  to  the  Capitol  and  publicly  crowned  his  statue  with  laurels  : 
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the  Representatives  of  the  American  people,  in  December,  1875,  did 
for  Washington  and  Madison  what  was  more  than  equivalent — ^they 
solemnly  and  with  one  voice  commended  their  example  as  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  This  conmiendation,  expressed  in  language  im- 
plying love  and  admiration  as  perfect  as  could  be  on  this  side  of 
idolatry,  is  what  Mr.  Howe  calls  a  gro88  libel  on  them  and  all  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  !  Can  the  absurdity  of  mortal  man 
go  further  ? 

m.  Besides  this,  the  resolution,  according  to  Mr.  Howe,  is  a  base 
counterfeit  of  our  political  history.  Here  he  takes  me  entirely  out 
of  my  depth.  I  can  not  form  the  remotest  conjecture  of  what  he 
would  be  at.  I  have  fairly  tried  to  comprehend  him,  but  I  give  it 
up.  Congress  expressed  its  belief  in  a  certain  political  principle  or 
rule  of  action,  and  Mr.  Howe  calls  the  expression  a  counterfeit  of 
history  I  When  an  ex-Senator  undertakes  to  be  a  public  teacher, 
his  utterances  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  meaning  in  them,  but 
this  appears  to  be  mere  "  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing." 

lY.  He  has  another  objection  to  the  resolution  :  he  says  it  is  an 
inmU  to  our  common  sense.  This  is  the  ordinary  style  of  a  dispu- 
tant who  knows  he  is  angry  but  does  not  know  why  ;  it  is  the  usual 
explosion  of  rage  without  reason  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Moriarty's  objurga- 
tion upon  O'Connell  when  he  told  her  the  fish  was  not  sound ;  it 
is  the  commonest  kind  of  scolding,  for  which  there  is  no  answer  and 
no  punishment  except  the  ducking-stool. 

It  was  the  express  purpose  of  Mr.  Howe's  article  to  show  these 
four  allegations  against  the  Springer  resolution  to  be  good  and  true. 
He  has  ignominiously  failed  at  all  points,  and  therefore  the  article 
itself  is  such  a  manifest  abortion  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  further  notice.  But  he  has  other  arguments  for  a  third 
term.  They  are  not  true  or  powerful  or  even  plausible,  but  they 
are  curious  enough  to  invite  attention  and,  perhaps,  to  reward  exam- 
ination. 

From  the*  conceded  fact  that  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid 
reflection,  he  reasons  that  in  practice  reflections  should  go  on  with- 
out limit ;  and  he  thinks  he  strengthens  this  argument  if  he  shows 
that  reeligibility  was  a  part  of  the  plan  very  much  favored  by  the 
men  who  framed  and  adopted  it.  Therefore  he  says  :  "  No  one  idea 
was  so  prominent  or  so  universal  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  as 
this  :  Presidents  must  be  reUigible.'*^  He  emphasizes  this  in  scream- 
ing italics,  and  follows  it  immediately  by  citing  at  great  length  cer- 
tain proceedings  of  the  Convention — ^votes,  speeches,  reports,  and 
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propositions — ^which,  instead  of  supporting,  flatly  contradict  the  as- 
sertion with  which  he  started  ont.  They  prove  incontestably  that 
in  fact  and  truth  there  was  no  one  idea  about  which  there  was  so 
much  difference,  doubt,  hesitation,  and  change  of  mind.  The  idea, 
supported  for  a  long  time,  and  with  great  fimmess,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, was  exactly  the  reverse.  That  Presidents  must  not  be  re- 
eligible — ^never  at  all — ^but  confined  strictly  to  one  single  term,  was 
a  proposal  not  only  made  and  debated,  but  adopted  and  carried  time 
and  again,  though  earnestly  opposed  by  Gk)uvemeur  Morris,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Buf  us  £ang.  It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  the 
Convention,  the  last  day  but  one  before  its  final  adjournment,  that 
the  present  plan  of  choosing  the  President  by  electors  coupled  with 
re^ligibility  was  agreed  to.  And  all  this  is  made  manifest  by  Mr. 
Howe's  own  citations  from  the  debates  and  journals.  Other  parti- 
sans before  now  may  have  been  as  reckless  in  assertion  as  he ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  so  incontinently  refuted  himself. 

He  says,  "The  records  of  that  great  debate  do  not  preserve  the 
name  of  a  single  man  of  judgment  so  debauched  as  to  object  to  the 
reeligibility  of  Presidents,  if  only  the  choice  could  be  preserved 
from  legislative  control."  Here  he  measures  his  words  with  a  cau- 
tion he  does  not  often  use.  He  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
orUy  opposition  to  reeligibility  was  grounded  on  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion by  the  Legislature,  and  to  make  this  impression  he  declares 
that  no  other  objection  was  urged  in  the  debate  which  took  place 
while  legislative  election  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  This  can  be  con- 
tradicted only  at  the  expense  of  examining  all  the  speeches.  But  it 
is  not  worth  a  contradiction  ;  for  the  allegation,  even  if.  true  liter-, 
ally,  is  substantially  false.  That  was  not  the  only  nor  even  the 
principal  objection.  There  was  a  general  desire  to  limit  the  time 
during  which  the  office  might  be  held  by  the  same  person,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  mode  in  which  he  should  be  elected.  Nobody — cer- 
tainly no  undebauched  man  of  that  day — ^professed  a  wish  to  see 
the  executive  power  in  one  hand  continually.  They  were  founding 
a  free  republic,  to  last  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time,  and  they  knew 
very  well  that  a  republic  with  executive  power  and  patronage  per- 
petually wielded  by  the  same  person  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
republic  either  in  form  or  in  substance.  That  this  was  the  general 
if  not  universal  sentiment  is  shown  by  the  specific  declarations  to 
that  effect  of  the  most  eminent  and  best  informed  among  them,  and 
by  the  practical  action  of  all  in  the  formation  of  their  State  govern- 
ments, which  uniformly  provided  for  short  limitations  upon  the 
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teDure  of  their  principal  magistrates.  Besides  all  this,  here  is 
another  fact  which  Mr.  Howe  ought  to  have  known,  but  probably 
did  not — namely,  that  the  objection  to  reffigibility  was  kept  up 
after  the  present  mode  of  election  had  been  agreed  to  and  settled  : 
New  York  proposed  that  the  President  should  not  be  eligible  a 
third  time  ;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  expressed  their  wish  that 
he  should  be  made  incapable  of  serving  more  than  eight  years  in 
any  term  of  sixteen. 

Mr.  Howe's  allegation  on  this  point  is  true  so  far,  and  so  far 
only,  that  the  opponents  of  re^ligibility  ceased  their  determined 
struggle  against  it  when  the  present  plan  of  electing  the  President 
became  a  fixed  part  of  the  Constitution.  Their  fears  were  in  a 
great  measure  quieted  when  the  power  to  control  the  choice  was 
taken  away  from  the  Legislature  and  put  into  the  hands  of  electors 
appointed  by  the  States  ;  for  that  was  virtually  leaving  it  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  people,  under  the  great  chief  who  had  led  them  through 
the  perils  of  the  Revolution  and  surrendered  his  conunission  at  the 
close  of  it,  could  be  trusted  to  act  rightly  without  being  bound  up 
by  express  legal  obligation.  Washington,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  would  certainly  be  first  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  government,  and  sure  to  set  an  example  which  none  of  his 
successors  would  ever  depart  from.  The  event  justified  their  faith. 
Washington  was  the  first  President.  He  was  elected  and  reelected 
unanimously.  No  name  could  stand  for  a  moment  before  the  com- 
petition of  his.  But  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  This  gave  the  crowning  glory  to  his  character,  called 
forth  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  all  men  with  joint 
acclamation  agreed  that  nothing  in  his  great  public  career  became 
him  better  than  the  ending  of  it.  Those  who  succeeded  him  did 
likewise,  and  strengthened  the  authority  of  his  example  by  repeat- 
ing it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  no  President  who  reached  a  second 
term,  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  to  the  centennial 
year  of  Independence,  asked  for  a  third  term,  or  suffered  himself  to 
be  named  as  a  candidate  again. 

But  in  Mr.  Howe's  estimation  all  these  examples  go  for  nothing. 
Nay,  they  are  accounted  worse  than  nothing ;  in  his  opinion  they 
are  pernicious  and  fit  only  to  be  the  cause  of  senseless  clamor  and 
popular  panic.  His  manner  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cedents and  belittling  the  characters  of  the  men  who  set  them  is 
worth  looking  at. 

He  argues  that  Washington's  conduct  in  retiring  ought  not  to 
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be  imitated  because  his  reasons  were  ^'not  patriotic/'  but  personal. 
Washington  had  an  intense  desire  for  the  rural  tranquillity  of  Mount 
Yemon,  and  Mr.  Howe  cites  against  him  his  passionate  declaration, 
that  he  ^' would  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  be  made  emperor  of  the 
world."  A  man  of  such  sentiments,  Mr.  Howe  thinks,  ought  not  to 
influence  the  behavior  of  another  who  has  no  taste  for  agriculture ; 
and  he  professes  his  total  inability  to  see  why  the  refusal  of  a  third 
term  by  Washington,  who  did  not  want  it,  should  be  quoted  nearly 
a  century  later  against  Grant,  who  does  want  it  very  much.  Wash- 
ington longed  to  lay  aside  the  trappings  of  power,  ^'  which  galled 
him  while  they  glittered  "  ;  but  why  should  that  balk  the  ambition 
of  Grant,  who  would  gladly  wear  them  for  life  ? 

Popular  veneration  for  the  men  who  built  up  our  institutions  is 
the  strongest  support  for  the  institutions  themselves.  It  is  not  only 
a  great  good  intrinsically,  but  also  the  motive  principle  to  other 
virtues  which  are  indispensable  in  a  government  like  ours.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  unjustly  detracts  from  their  reputation  is  a 
grievous  public  injury.  This  applies  most  especially  to  Washing- 
ton, who  is  acknowledged,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  every  nation, 
tongue,  and  kindred  under  heaven,  to  have  been  incomparably  the 
greatest  man  that  any  country  ever  produced.  An  indecent  criti- 
cism upon  him  shocks  and  shames  us  like  blasphemy.  Neverthe- 
less, we  would  not  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech.  A  raging  third- 
termer  has  as  good  a  right  to  sneer  at  the  Father  of  his  Country 
as  an  independent  Hottentot  has  to  beat  his  mother.  But  Mr. 
Howe's  censure  of  the  Washington  precedent  is  based  upon  a 
false  morality.  It  supposes  that  the  virtuous  act  of  a  public  man 
is  not  to  be  imitated  if  the  doer  took  pleasure  in  it ;  it  may  be 
treated  with  total  contempt  by  any  successor  whose  personal  incli- 
nations are  averse  to  it.  This  leaves  no  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  except  what  is  made  by  the  passions  and  interests  of 
each  individual.  Cincinnatus  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  Rome 
at  the  urgent  call  of  his  country,  drove  away  the  Gauls  and  relieved 
the  city  from  its  imminent  danger  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  then, 
laying  aside  the  lictors  and  the  fasces,  and  the  curule-car,  and  the 
purple  robe,  he  hastened  immediately  home  to  his  plowing,  which 
he  had  reluctantly  left  unfinished.  By  the  influence  of  this  exam- 
ple the  Romans  were  saved  from  slavery  a  score  of  times,  and  their 
liberties  were  finally  lost  by  disregarding  it ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Howe's  notion,  it  was  not  binding  on  any  subsequent  dictator,  un- 
less he  was,  like  Cincinnatus,  particularly  fond  of  plowing.    Very 
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probably  the  sycophants  of  Marias  and  Sylla  and  CsBsar  presented  to 
them  exactly  this  view  of  the  subject.  General  Grant  may  accept 
it  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howe,  but  the  American  people  will 
hardly  believe  that  a  point  has  been  made  against  Washington 
strong  enough  to  do  the  cause  of  third  term  much  good. 

Mr.  Howe  appears  to  be  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
Mr.  Adams  the  elder  was  twice  elected  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  nobody 
asked  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  his  example  '^  fur- 
nishes no  more  sanction  to  the  Springer  resolution  than  does  the 
example  of  Mr.  Washington."  Mr.  Howe's  habitual  want  of  pre- 
cision may  sometimes  make  him  seem  to  be  ignorant  when  he  is 
not ;  but,  if  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated  when  a 
candidate  for  a  second  term,  and,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  be 
cited  as  an  example  for  or  against  a  third  term,  he  would  certainly 
have  spared  us  the  irrelevant  and  pointless  assertion  that  the  ex- 
amples of  Adams  and  Washington  are  alike  worthless  as  a  sanction 
to  the  doctrine  which  favors  retirement  after  a  second  term. 

Jefferson  also  comes  under  review.  BQs  precedent,  whether 
good  or  evil,  is  at  least  "  to  the  purpose."  In  letters  addressed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  dated 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1807,  and  printed  in  the  "Aurora"  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  he  solemnly  and  pub- 
licly announced  to  the  country  that  he  would  not  disregard  the 
precedent  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  by  accepting  another  elec- 
tion. His  reasons  are  brief,  simple,  and  clear,  like  all  the  produc- 
tions of  that  master-hand,  and  expressed  in  language  so  transparent- 
ly truthful  and  dignified  that  no  man  of  rightly  constituted  mind 
can  read  the  paper  without  being  stirred  by  the  strongest  emotions 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  its  author.  It  compresses  into  a  few 
sentences  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  two-term  limita- 
tion, and  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  answer  to  all  objections. 
Mr.  Howe  is  fair  enough  to  take  a  passage  from  it  and  incorporate 
it  with  his  article  ;  it  shines  there  like  a  piece  of  solid  gold  set  in 
a  shapeless  mass  of  lead.  Confined  as  I  am  in  time  and  space,  and 
unnecessary  as  it  may  seem,  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
adorn  my  own  page  by  quoting  entire  the  letter  of  which  Mr.  Howe 
has  given  a  part.  In  these  times,  when  the  subject  is  up  for  re- 
newed consideration,  this  letter  should  be  read  again  and  again ; 
every  citizen  ought  to  have  it  by  heart  and  teach  it  to  his  children, 
write  it  on  the  lintels  of  his  door,  bind  it  as  a  frontlet  between  his 
eyes,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  his  meditation  day  and  night : 
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December  10, 1807. 
To  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 

I  received  in  due  season  the  address  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
bearing  date  the  5th  of  November,  1806,  in  which,  with  their  approbation  of 
the  general  course  of  my  Administration,  they  were  so  good  as  to  express 
their  desire  that  I  would  consent  to  be  proposed  again  to  the  public  voice  on 
the  expiration  of  my  present  term  of  office.  Entertaining  as  I  do  for  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont  those  sentiments  of  high  respect  which  would  have 
prompted  an  immediate  answer,  I  was  certain,  nevertheless,  they  would 
approve  a  delay  which  had  for  its  object  to  avoid  a  premature  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  on  a  subject  so  interesting  as  the  election  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate. 

That  I  shouM  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as  much  a  duty 
as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice, 
his  office,  nominaUy  for  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life;  and  history- shows 
how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  repre- 
sentative government  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election  is  that  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no 
act  which  shall  essentially  impair  that  principle ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be 
the  person  who,  disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, should  furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second 
term  of  office. 

Truth  also  requires  me  to  add  that  I  am  sensible  of  that  decline  which 
advancing  years  bring  on,  and,  feeling  their  physical,  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
their  mental  effect.  Happy  if  I  am  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  obey  this 
admonition  of  nature,  and  to  solicit  a  retreat  from  cares  too  great  for  the 
wearied  faculties  of  age. 

For  the  approbation  which  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  been  pleased 
to  express  of  the  principles  and  measures  pursued  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  I  am  sincerely  thankful ;  and  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  into 
retirement  the  equal  approbation  and  good  will  of  my  fellow  citizens  gener- 
ally, it  will  be  the  comfort  of  my  future  days,  and  will  dose  a  service  of  forty 
years  with  the  only  reward  it  ever  wished. 

Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  letter,  to  wit, 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1807,  he  wrote  to  the  Appomattox  Asso- 
ciation (Baptist)  thus  : 

Believing  that  a  definite  period  of  retiring  from  this  station  will  tend 
materially  to  secure  our  elective  form  of  government,  and  sensible,  too,  of 
that  decline  which  advancing  years  brings  on,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  with- 
draw at  the  close  of  my  present  term  of  office ;  and  to  strengthen  by  prac- 
tice a  principle  which  I  deem  salutary.  That  others  may  be  found  whose 
talents  and  integrity  render  them  proper  deposits  of  the  public  liberty  and 
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interests,  and  who  have  made  themselves  known  by  their  eminent  servioes, 
we  oan  all  affirm  of  onr  personal  knowledge. 

February  3,  1808,  he  told  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  town 
meeting  assembled  :  '^  Yonr  approbation  of  the  motives  for  my  re- 
tirement from  the  station  so  long  confided  to  me  is  confirmation  of 
their  correctness.  In  no  office  can  rotation  be  more  expedient ; 
and  none  less  admits  the  indulgence  of  age." 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  said  to  the  citizens  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware  :  '^  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  motives 
for  my  retirement  are  approved  ;  and  although  I  withdraw  from 
public  functions  I  shall  continue  an  anxious  spectator  of  passing 
events,  and  offer  to  Heaven  my  constant  prayers  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  republic,  and  especially  of  those  its  best  principles  which 
secure  to  all  its  citizens  a  perfect  equality  of  rights." 

Similar  expressions  are  scattered  all  through  his  correspondence 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  office,  and  after  he  retired  to  Monticello 
he  continued  to  repeat  them.  His  conviction  deepened,  as  the  years 
rolled  on,  that  the  principle  of  two  terms  wal  the  only  safe  one,  and 
he  constantly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  universal  approval  of 
his  conduct  in  adopting  it. 

How  is  this  met  by  the  late  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ?  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's reasons  for  retiring  are  opposed  by  objections  none  of 
which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  quibble.  The  best  specimen  of  hy- 
percriticism  that  can  be  selected  from  among  them  is  embodied  in 
the  charge  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  declination  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  to  choose  whom  they  would  for  President.  The  v€^ 
words  of  the  article  are  these :  ^^  The  people  had  not  free  choice 
but  restricted  choice,  and  their  freedom  was  impaired  by  the  act  of 
Mr.  Jefferson."  If  this  oracular  judgment  be  correct,  we  must 
take  it  hereafter  as  settled  law  that  whosoever  declines  being  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  commits  a  crime  against  the  freedom 
of  elections. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Howe  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ^^  reasons  are  satisfactory."  Still  he  is  not  satisfied. 
Having  demolished  General  Washington,  he  does  not  think  it  well 
to  let  Mr.  Jefferson  stand.  Therefore  he  sets  about  the  serious 
work  of  making  Jefferson  altogether  infamous.  He  avers  (in  his 
own  loose  way,  of  course,  but  still  intelligibly  enough)  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  an  impostor,  utterly  faithless  and  insincere  through 
all  this  business  ;  that,  so  far  from  wishingto  retire,  a  ccording  to 
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the  precedent  be  professed  to  believe  in,  be  was  actually  a  busy 
candidate  for  a  tbird  term  ;  tbat  be  engaged  for  tbirteen  montbs 
in  an  active  canvass  to  get  bimself  elected ;  tbat  tbere  was  a  Jeffer- 
son boom  in  wbicb  Virginia,  bis  own  State,  obstinately  refused 
to  join  ;  tbat  be  gave  up  tbe  cbase  only  wben  be  found  bimself 
beaten  by  Madison,  and  tben  be  falsely  pretended  tbat  be  did 
not  want  a  tbird  term  ;  tbat  bis  tardy  declination  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  frame  bis  disappointment  into  a  law  wbicb  sbould  pre- 
vent any  of  bis  successors  from  serving  longer  tban  be  did.  From 
tbese  premises,  if  tbey  were  true,  tbe  conclusion  would  be  natural 
and  just,  tbat  a  precedent  made  or  a  practice  establisbed  by  Jeffer- 
son deserves  only  tbe  disdain  of  bonest  people. 

But  every  well-informed  man  in  tbe  country,  except  Mr.  Howe, 
knows  tbis  wbole  accusation  to  be  false  in  every  point  and  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Jefferson  never  sougbt  a  tbird  election,  or  engaged  in 
any  canvass  witb  tbat  object,  or  expressed  by  act  or  word  any 
desire  to  be  cbosen  again.  On  tbe  contrary,  Mr.  Madison,  tben 
bis  Secretary  of  State^and  always  bis  devoted  friend,  was  a  candi- 
date witb  bis  fullest  approbation,  and  received  from  bim  all  tbe 
support  wbicb  be  could  becomingly  give.  Tbe  cbarge  now  made, 
tbat  be  was  unf aitbf ul  to  bis  friend,  bis  country,  and  bis  own  ex- 
pressed convictions  of  public  duty,  is  unsupported  by  a  single  spark 
of  evidence.  Mr.  Howe's  belief  in  it  pretends  to  rest  on  notbing 
except  tbe  naked  and  solitary  fact  tbat  Mr.  Jefferson  publisbed  bis 
declination,  and  gave  tbe  reasons  for  it,  only  a  year  before  tbe 
election  at  wbicb  bis  successor  was  to  be  cbosen,  altbougb  one  of 
tbe  addresses  on  tbe  subject  (tbat  from  tbe  Legislature  of  Vermont) 
was  dated  a  year  previous.  Tbis  bas  not  tbe  sligbtest  tendency  to 
prove  it,  or  even  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  it,  in  tbe  mind  of  any 
fair  man  wbo  considers  bow  many  and  bow  proper  migbt  be  tbe 
reasons  for  delicate  silence  about  everytbing  concerning  tbe  Presi- 
dential election  of  1808  until  tbe  State  elections  of  1807  were  over- 
passed. But  tbe  cbarge  becomes  a  scandal  and  a  sbame  wben  we 
look  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  explanation  of  bis  delay,  as  given  in 
tbat  part  of  tbe  Vermont  letter  wbicb  Mr.  Howe  bas  not  publisbed. 
It  is  worse  still — it  is  an  outrage  upon  trutb — ^wben  it  is  seen  to  be 
inconsistent  witb  every  material  fact  wbicb  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  time 
discloses. 

Tbis  is  a  fresb  calumny  upon  Jefferson — ^tbe  latest  of  many 
tbousands.  I  do  not  impugn  tbe  personal  veracity  of  Mr.  Howe 
wben  I  say  tbat  bis  party,  at  all  times  and  under  all  of  its  many 
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names,  has  taken  a  fierce  delight  in  defaming  the  great  Apostle  of 
Democracy.  It  has  not  forgiven,  and  it  will  never  forgive  him,  for 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
while  he  preserved  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  in  their 
whole  constitutional  vigor.  It  seems  a  useless  labor  to  vindicate 
him  ;  for  the  enemies  of  the  free  system  which  he  did  so  much  to 
sustain  are  continually  reviving  old  slanders  or  fabricating  new 
ones.  The  spider,  whose  web  is  broken  by  the  broom,  invariably 
reconstructs  it  or  spins  another  from  his  bowels : 

"  Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistxy — ^in  vain ; 
The  oreatore^s  at  its  dirty  work  again.'' 

But  Madison  also  adopted  the  principle  of  his  two  predecessors, 
and  retired  at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Can  nothing  be  urged 
against  the  Father  of  the  Constitution  to  depreciate  his  authority 
or  make  his  example  worthless  ?  Was  not  he  also  unpatriotic  and 
selfishly  fond  of  his  farm  ?  This  could  be  as  easily  said,  and  is  not 
harder  to  believe,  of  him  than  of  Washington.  The  charge  might 
also  be  made  that  he  was  an  actual  candidate  for  a  third  term,  de- 
clining only  upon  the  failure  of  a  Madison  boom ;  and  history  would 
not  contradict  it  more  emphatically  than  it  contradicts  the  story  of 
Jefferson's  boom.  But  not  a  word  have  the  third-termers  to  say 
about  him  in  the  way  of  detraction,  except  that  he  is  libeled  by 
the  praise  of  Congress.  Except  for  that,  we  are  graciously  per- 
mitted to  take  his  precedent  and  follow  it  with  respect  undimin- 
ished. 

And  there  was  Monroe,  apparently  "  so  clear  in  his  great  office  ^ 
that  rivalry  itself  shrunk  from  his  presence,  and  he  was  elected  a 
second  time  without  effort,  without  opposition,  without  one  vote 
against  him.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  he  acknowledged 
the  value  of  the  Washington  precedent?  Concede  that  he,  the 
most  popular  of  all  Presidents,  except  the  first  one,  could  not  have 
got  a  third  term  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  then  his  retirement  proves 
not  only  that  the  two-term  practice  was  right  in  his  individual 
opinion,  but  that  the  general  judgment  of  the  nation  was  in  its 
favor.  It  is  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  at  that  time,  and  for  long 
before,  the  precedent  set  by  Washington  "  had  become  by  universal 
consent  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,"  and  the 
whole  people,  much  as  they  loved  Mr.  Monroe,  would  have  frowned 
him  out  of  countenance  if  he  had  attempted  to  resist  it.  Still,  it  is 
odd  that  the  abusf  by  the  Federalists  of  Mr.  Monroe,  or  even  the 
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vituperation  of  Burr,  Bbould  not  have  been  fished  up  and  repro- 
duced to  show  that  his  example  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  the  other 
Presidents.  Perhaps  Mr.  Howe,  as  a  matter  of  literary  taste,  thinks 
it  proper  to  deal  only  in  original  slanders. 

Gleneral  Jackson  does  not  get  off  so  easily.  We  are  told  that 
^^  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  se- 
cured the  succession  to  Gleneral  Jackson  the  latter  would  have  been 
retained  for  another  term."  This  is  like  the  account  we  have  of 
Jefferson's  boom.  If  there  was  any  practice  of  Jackson's  great  pred- 
ecessors in  which  he  acquiesced  with  more  deference  than  another, 
it  was  their  voluntary  retirement  after  a  proper  period  of  service. 
He  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  power  in  th§ 
same  hand,  and  he  expressed  his  opinions  on  that,  as  on  other  sub- 
jects, with  an  emphasis  which  left  no  chance  for  misapprehension. 
The  ground  for  believing  that  '^  in  a  certain  contingency  he  would 
have  been  retained  another  term  "  is  not  anything  he  ever  did  or 
forbore  to  do — ^nothing  that  he  ever  wrote  or  spoke — nothing  that 
ever  was  authorized  by  him  or  by  the  party  which  supported  him, 
or  by  any  representative  of  either.  Mr.  Howe  has  found  somewhere 
an  old  newspaper,  of  date  not  given,  but  called  the  *^  Herald,"  and 
printed  at  Philadelphia,  no  one  knows  by  whom,  which  was  so  ob- 
scure while  it  lasted,  and  ceased  to  exist  so  long  ago,  that  nobody 
living  recollects  anything  about  it — and  this  paper  (a  Democratic 
paper,  if  Mr.  Howe  is  correct)  said,  at  some  time  or  another,  on  its 
own  irresponsible  motion,  and  by  way  of  prediction,  that,  if  there 
should  be  serious  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  the  National 
Convention  would  nominate  Jackson  for  a  third  term.  This  predic- 
tion, which  it  is  not  pretended  that  Jackson  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
is  "  the  ground  for  believing "  that  Jackson  would  have  been  re- 
tained, and  constitutes  the  head  and  front  of  that  great  man's  offend- 
ing against  the  Washington  precedent  which  he  believed  in  so  de- 
voutly and  acted  upon  so  faithfully.  It  is  impossible  to  take  such 
idle  trash  into  serious  consideration.  We  let  it  go  for  what  it  will 
fetch,  assuring  Mr.  Howe  that,  though  patience  is  not  our  special 
virtue,  we  are  able,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  endure  this  harmless 
kind  of  nonsense  about  General  Jackson  without  losing  our  temper. 

Such  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Howe's  assault  upon  the  line  of  our 
great  retiring  Presidents,  from  Washington  to  Jackson  inclusive. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  predetermined  object  of  the  attack 
was  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  it  is  a  marked  success  ;  but  if  it  was 
an  effort  in  real  earnest  to  diminish  their  fame,  lower  their  stand- 
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ing,  or  shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  their  virtue,  then  it  is 
the  flattest  failure  in  his  essay — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

It  is  not  simply  the  unworthiness  of  those  Presidents  who  have 
adopted  the  two-term  practice  which  makes  it  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Howe  ;  their  authority,  he  thinks,  is  overruled  by  the  differ- 
ent and  inconsistent  practice  of  others.  He  says  that  "  a  majority 
of  our  Presidents  have  retired  after  a  first  term,"  and  then  puts  the 
very  pertinent  question,  "  Why  should  the  two-term  precedent  be- 
come a  part  of  our  governmental  system  more  than  the  one-term 
system?"  The  answer  is,  that  Mr.  Howe  is  mistaken  about  the 
fact.  A  majority  did  not  retire  after  a  first  term.  Previous  to  the 
time  of  General  Grant,  fourteen  citizens  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  President,  ^ve  of  them — Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  Jackson — ^were  elected  twice  and  retired  after 
their  second  term.  Two — ^Harrison  and  Taylor — were  elected  once 
and  died  in  office.  One — Lincoln — was  elected  twice  and  died  dur- 
ing his  second  term.  Four — John  Adams,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  and  Pierce — were  elected  only  once.  They  did  not  retire  after 
their  term  expired,  but  were  candidates  for  a  second  term.  Only 
two  of  all  the  fourteen — ^Polk  and  Buchanan — ^retired  upon  one 
term  without  asking  a  reelection.  It  is  exclusively  the  last  two 
named  that  can  be  quoted  as  examples  of  retirement  after  a  first 
term.  Where,  if  not  in  Louisiana,  did  Mr.  Howe  learn  that  two 
were  a  majority  of  fourteen  ? 

But,  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  a  majority  of  our  Presidents  had 
voluntarily  and  actually  retired  after  their  first  term,  setting  aside 
the  two-term  precedent,  and  substituting  in  its  place  the  one-term 
principle  "  as  a  part  of  our  governmental  system,"  how  would  that 
help  Mr.  Howe's  argument  ?  He  is  opposed  to  the  two-term  rule, 
and  wants  to  prove  that  three  terms  are  better ;  thereupon  he  as- 
serts that  the  highest  authority  is  in  favor  of  only  one.  He  does 
not  see  that  this  is  a  logical  contradiction  of  himself  and  cuts  up  his 
case  by  the  roots. 

In  the  article  we  are  reviewing,  the  author,  after  denouncing 
the  Washington  rule,  tries  to  evade  its  operation  upon  his  candidate 
by  saying :  "  It  only  enjoins  retirement  after  a  second  term.  Grant 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  strict  accord  with  the  prece- 
dents and  the  resolution."  This  is  a  dodge,  and  not  a  very  artful  one 
either.  Grant  never  retired.  He  was,  according  to  Mr.  Howe's  own 
testimony,  a  candidate  in  1876,  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the 
Springer  resolution  and  the  cowardice  of  his  party  friends ;  he  has 
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been  a  candidate  ever  since,  and  is  a  candidate  now.  Call  you  that 
retirement  ^^  in  strict  accord  with  the  precedents  and  the  resolution"  ? 
He  was  compelled  to  forego  his  claim  to  a  third  term  when  his  sec- 
ond expired  ;  but  he  stood  back  for  the  time,  only  to  thrust  himself 
forward  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  How  does  that  accord  with 
the  precedents  ?  An  obligation  is  not  measured  merely  by  its  litend 
terms ;  it  must  be  met  in  good  faith  according  to  its  sense,  spirit, 
and  equity.  It  is  held  under  every  code  of  morals  and  of  law,  in 
all  civilized  countries,  that  a  performance  which  keeps  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  and  breaks  it  to  the  hope  is  no  performance  at 
alL  For  instance,  an  agreement  to  discontinue  a  pending  action  is 
not  complied  with  by  formally  dismissing  the  suit  and  then  immedi- 
ately bringing  another  ;  a  contract  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of 
cloti)  in  pieces  is  broken  if  it  be  cut  into  pieces  so  small  as  to  make 
them  useless ;  a  covenant  to  retire  from  the  possession  of  land  is 
not  fulfilled  when  the  occupant  goes  out  to-day  and  comes  back  to- 
morrow. This  principle  of  private  and  public  morality,  which  de- 
tests shams,  might  be  supported  by  innumerable  cases  if  it  were 
not  too  plain  to  need  illustration.  It  will  certainly  be  acknowl- 
edged by  every  candid  man  that,  if  General  Grant,  irfter  two  elec- 
tions, kept  himself  in  the  field  as  a  persistent  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  the  pretense  that  he  retired  agreeably  to  the  precedents  is 
untrue  and  fraudulent.  But  the  imposture  is  not  chargeable  upon 
him.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  retired.  He  is  a  candidate  for 
another  term  in  contempt  of  the  precedents.  He  does  not  evade, 
but  boldly  defies  the  authority  of  his  predecessors.  He  has,  and  is 
entitled  to,  some  credit  for  obtuseness  of  moral  perception,  but  still 
he  is  conscious  that  equivocation  is  as  bad  as  direct  falsehood ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  he  ever  adopted  the  Know-no- 
thing philosophy,  which  teaches  its  disciples  to 

'*  Palter  with  ns  in  a  double  sense, 
And  lie  like  tmth.^^ 

Thus  far  I  have  been  answering  objections  to  the  two-term  rule, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  it.  I  think  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  some  confidence  that  Washington  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  profound  veneration  in  which  he  is  held  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  ;  that  succeeding  Presidents,  when  they  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  not  only  acknowledged  his  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism, but  showed  their  own  ;  that  the  American  people  of  our  day, 
when  they  refused  a  third  term  to  a  candidate  who  had  already 
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served  for  two,  were  not  behaving  like  cowards  scared  by  a  senseless 
clamor,  but  doing  what  a  pradent  regard  for  their  true  interests  re- 
quired ;  that  when  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  obedience  to 
the  universal  sentiment  of  its  constituents,  unanimously  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  put  upon  its  records  and  published  to  the  world 
its  solenm  declaration  that  the  example  of  Washington  must  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they  did  not  enact  charlataniam 
or  repeat  a  vociferatioriy  or  issue  a  strange  fulminationy  or  impeach 
the  Constitution,  or  libel  its  f ramers,  or  counterfeit  history,  or  inauU 
common  sense,  but  spoke  what  they  at  least  believed  to  be  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness. 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  enough  to  have  negatived  Mr.  Howe's  al- 
legations. We  are  not  to  set  up  political  dogmas  or  invoke  a  blind 
faith  even  in  the  founders  of  the  republic.  The  mere  authority  of 
names,  however  great,  ought  not  to  command  our  assent.  We 
should  have  reasons  for  our  belief,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season  to  give  them  when  asked  for.  But  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine, self -evidently  true,  though  easy  to  defend,  is  the  hardest  of  all 
things  to  support  by  affirmative  argument.  We  can  not  help  but 
sympathize  with  the  indignation  of  Pitt  when  he  thundered  out  his 
refusal  to  look  at  books  or  listen  to  logic  in  defense  of  English  lib- 
erty. In  a  free  country,  the  man  who  would  be  faithful  to  his  fel- 
lows is  necessarily  inclined  to  take  as  a  postulate  whatever  mani- 
festly tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  right. 

In  the  matter  before  us,  it  should  be  plain  to  every  '^reasonable 
creature  in  esse  "  that  long  continuance  of  supreme  executive  power 
in  one  hand  is  not  only  perilous  to  free  institutions,  but  perfectly 
certain  to  destroy  them.  Some  fixed  time  there  ought  to  be  when 
the  people  will  not  only  have  the  right,  but  exercise  it,  to  displace 
their  Chief  Magistrate  and  take  another.  If  they  do  not  possess 
this  right,  they  are  political  bond-servAnts  by  law ;  if,  holding  it,  they 
forego  the  use  of  it,  they  make  themselves,  quoad  hoc,  voluntary 
slaves,  and  they  soon  come  to  be  governed  in  all  things  by  the  will 
of  their  superior.  A  lease  for  years,  renewable  and  always  renewed, 
gives  the  tenant  an  estate  without  end,  and  makes  him  lord  of  the 
fee. 

Where  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  vested,  as  ours  is,  with  great  power 
liable  to  gross  abuse,  if  there  is  no  law  or  practice  which  forbids 
him  to  be  reelected,  he  can  remain  in  office  for  life  as  easily  as  for 
a  term.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  the  making  of  all 
public  contracts,  and  a  veto  upon  all  legislation,  besides  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  and  navy.  By  an  nnscrupnlous  use  of  these 
means  he  can  coerce  not  only  his  horde  of  immediate  dependents, 
but  he  can  control  the  corporations  and  become  the  master  of  all 
the  rings,  put  the  business  of  all  classes  under  his  feet,  corrupt  the 
venal,  frighten  the  timid,  and  check  all  ambitions  but  his  own.  He 
can  force  the  elections  of  every  State  he  desires  to  carry  by  the 
bayonets  of  his  army.  If  that  fails,  he  can  order  a  false  return,  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  The  people  would  soon  per- 
ceive opposition  to  be  useless  and  accept  the  situation;  elections 
would  be  as  mere  a  matter  of  form  as  they  were  in  Rome  when 
such  consuls  as  Nero  and  Domitian  were  elected  regularly  every 
year  under  the  supervision  of  the  pretorian  guards. 

If  these  were  no  more  than  remote  possibilities,  prudence  should 
guard  us  against  them.  But  they  are  near  probabilities ;  the  signs 
of  the  times  warn  us  that  the  peril  to  our  institutions  is  imminent ; 
the  danger  is  already  on  the  wing.  It  is  vain  to  remind  us  that  the 
President  swears  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  That  is  true ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that,  if  there  be  no  perjury  in  the  case,  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe.  But  the  last  twenty  years 
have  given  us  ample  proof  that  an  oath  is  not  much  restraint  upon 
a  President  who  is  incited  by  ambition,  rapacity,  or  strong  party 
feeling,  to  break  it. 

It  is  true  that  this  presupposes  a  people  much  degenerated  and 
a  magistrate  animated  mainly  by  the  vulgar  love  of  power  for  its 
own  sake  ;  but  exactly  such  a  conjunction  of  things  has  always  been 
feared  with  good  reason,  and  hence  comes  the  desire  to  put  every 
check  on  that  tendency  to  '^  strong  government "  which  is  now  mani- 
festing itself  in  many  quarters. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  How  shall  we  avert  the  dire  calamities 
with  which  we  are  threatened  ?  The  answer  comes  from  the  graves 
of  our  fathers  :  By  the  frequent  election  of  new  men.  Other  help 
or  hope  for  the  salvation  of  free  government  there  is  none  under 
heaven. 

If  history  does  not  teach  this,  we  have  read  it  all  wrong.  In  the 
republics  of  ancient  aiid  modem  times  the  chief  magistrate  was 
intrusted  with  only  temporary  power,  and  always  went  out  of  <^ce 
at  the  end  of  a  short  period,  fixed  and  prescribed  by  law  or  custom. 
It  was  this,  indeed,  which  made  the  substantial  distinction  between 
them  and  the  monarchies  around  them.  An  unpunished  transgres- 
sion of  the  customary  limitation  was  uniformly  followed  by  destrac- 
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tion.  Everywhere  and  always  it  was  the  fatal  symptom  of  decay 
— the  sure  forerunner  of  ruin.  When  CsBsar  refused  to  lay  down 
his  consulship,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  was  reelected  time  after  time  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people,  all  that  was  real  in  Roman  freedom  ceased  to 
exist.  Two  republics  in  France  were  brought  to  an  end  in  the  same 
way.  Napoleon  began  by  being  Consul  for  a  term,  then  was  elected 
for  life,  and  finally  became  Emperor,  with  the  powers  of  an  abso- 
lute despot.  The  last  Bonaparte  was  President  for  four  years,  was 
reelected  for  ten,  and  ended,  like  his  uncle,  in  grasping  the  imperial 
crown. 

"  May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  "  ?  Shall  these 
lessons  be  lost  ?  Shall  the  lamp  which  guided  our  forefathers  be 
extinguished?  Shall  the  broad  daylight  of  all  human  experience 
be  closed  up  in  a  little  dark  lantern  manufactured  at  Milwaukee  ? 
I  think  this  can  not  be  done  ;  ^'  the  eternal  verities  "  are  against  it. 
The  most  powerful  third-termer  may  as  well  try  to  blow  out  the 
sun,  as  he  would  a  tallow  candle,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 

Moreover,  the  two-term  principle  ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  us 
and  by  those  who  come  after  us  (if  there  were  no  other  reason), 
simply  because  it  was  a  practice  of  those  who  went  before  us.  It  is 
to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  that  we  owe  our  civilization.  All 
that  we  have  which  is  holy  in  religion,  pure  in  morals,  or  perfect 
in  politics,  is  so  derived  and  so  transmitted.  Without  that,  we  could 
not  be  a  nation  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  barbarians,  tame  or  savage  according  to  circumstances.  The 
practice  of  one  generation  is  and  ought  to  be  law  for  another.  In 
England  every  custom  favoring  civil  liberty,  once  adopted  by  gen- 
eral consent,  became  binding  upon  prince  and  people.  These  cus- 
toms make  up  the  body  of  the  common  law,  and  the  English  Consti- 
tution itself  is  but  a  collection  of  them.  "  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ": — this  command 
was  addressed  to  a  people^  and  it  was  length  of  national  life  that 
God  promised  as  the  reward  of  obedience.  The  later  prophets  spake 
as  they  were  moved  when  they  warned  that  same  people  that  their 
institutions  would  perish  if  they  were  given  unto  change,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  be  conservative — to  '^  look  at  the  old  paths  and  stand 
upon  the  ancient  ways.** 

I  do  not  expect  anything  I  can  say  to  be  received  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  two-term  rule.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  All  the  support  it 
requires  was  long  ago  furnished  by  another,  the  latchet  of  whose 
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shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose.  Jefferson,  the 
stainless  citizen,  the  sterling  patriot,  the  unequaled  statesman — ftt 
once  the  greatest  apostle  and  the  tmest  prophet  that  hnman  freedom 
ever  had— gave  his  judgment  not  only  at  the  time  he  acted  upon  the 
rule,  but  expressed  his  convictions  after  they  were  strengthened  by- 
many  years  of  later  reflection.  His  brief  autobiography,  written  in 
the  retirement  of  Monticello,  contains  the  following  passage  : 

This  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  May,  178T.  It  sat 
with  closed  doors,  and  kept  all  its  proceedings  secret  nnti>  its  dissolotion  on 
the  17th  of  September,  when  the  resolts  of  its  labors  were  published  all  to- 
gether. I  received  a  copy  early  in  November,  and  read  and  contemplated  ita 
provisions  with  great  satisfaction.  As  not  a  member  of  the  Oonvention,  how- 
ever, nor  probably  a  single  citizen  of  the  Union  had  approved  it  in  all  ita 
parts,  so  I  too  found  articles  which  I  thooght  objectionable.  The  absence  of 
express  declarations  insuring  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  the  person  under  the  uninterrupted  protection  of  the  haheoi  carptUy 
and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  excited  my  jealousy,  and 
the  re^ligibility  of  the  President  for  life  I  quite  disapproved.  I  expressed 
freely  in  letters  to  my  friends,  and  most  particularly  to  Mr.  Madison  and  Gen- 
eral Washington,  my  approbations  and  objections.  How  the  good  should  be 
secured  and  the  ill  brought  to  rights  was  the  difficulty.  To  refer  it  back  to 
a  new  Convention  might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  whole.  My  first  idea  was, 
that  the  nine  States  first  acting  should  accept  it  unconditionally,  and  thus 
secure  what  in  it  was  good,  and  that  the  last  four  should  accept  on  the  pre- 
vious condition  that  certain  amendments  should  be  agreed  to ;  but  a  better 
course  was  devised,  of  accepting  the  whole  and  trusting  that  the  good  sense 
and  honest  intuitions  of  our  citizens  would  make  the  alterations  which  should 
be  deemed  necessary.  Accordingly,  all  accepted,  six  without  objection  and 
seven  with  recommendations  of  specified  amendments.  Those  respecting  the 
press,  religion,  and  juries,  with  several  others  of  great  value,  were  accordingly 
made ;  but  the  haheoi  corpus  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Oongress,  and  the 
amendment  against  the  reSligibility  of  the  President  was  not  proposed.  My 
fears  of  that  feature  were  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  office,  on  the 
fierce  contentions  it  might  excite  among  ourselves,  if  continuable  for  life,  and 
the  dangers  of  interference,  either  with  money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations  to 
whom  the  choice  of  an  American  President  might  become  interesting.  Ex- 
amples of  this  abounded  in  history ;  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  for 
instance ;  of  the  Popes,  while  of  any  significance ;  of  the  German  Emperors ; 
the  Kings  of  Poland,  and  the  Deys  of  Barbary.  I  had  observed  too,  in  the 
feudal  history,  and  in  the  recent  instance  particularly  of  the  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  how  easily  offices  or  tenures  for  life  slide  into  inheritances.  My 
wish,  therefore,  was  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years  and 
be  ineligible  afterward.  This  term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  to  carry  through  and  establish  any  system 
of  improvement  he  should  propose  for  the  general  good.    But  the  practice 
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adopted,  I  think,  is  better,  allowing  his  oontinnance  for  eight  years,  with  a 
liability  to  be  dropped  at  half-way  of  the  term,  making  that  a  period  of  pro- 
bation. That  his  continuance  should  be  restrained  to  seven  years  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Conyeution  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  session,  when  it  voted  that 
term  by  a  majority  of  eight  against  two,  and  by  a  simple  m^ority  that  he 
should  be  ineligible  a  second  time.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  House 
so  late  as  July  26th,  referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  reported  favorably 
by  them,  and  changed  to  the  present  form  by  final  vote,  on  the  last  day  but 
one  of  their  session.  Of  this  change  three  States  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation— New  York  by  recommending  an  amendment  that  the  President  should 
not  be  eligible  a  third  time,  and  Virg^a  and  North  Carolina  that  he  should 
not  be  capable  of  serving  more  than  eight  in  any  term  of  sixteen  years ;  and, 
though  this  amendment  has  not  been  made  in  form,  yet  practice  seems  to 
have  established  it.  The  example  of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at 
the  end  of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  salutary,  have  given  it  in  practice  the  form  of  precedent  and  usage ; 
insomuch  that  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion, I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  come  to  the  concrete  part  of  the  subject. 
The  practical  object  of  Mr.  Howe^s  article  is  to  make  General  Grant 
President  for  another  term.  It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  he  de- 
nonnces  the  two-term  precedent  and  vilifies  the  Springer  resolution. 
The  rule  might  stand  if  Grant  could  be  elected  without  breaking  it 
down.  But  Mr.  Howe  thinks  that  the  superiority  of  his  candidate 
is  so  very  great  that  all  authorities  which  oppose  him  should  be  dis- 
regarded, and  he  supports  this  opinion  by  assertions  so  extravagant 
that  we  only  wonder  how  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  could  have 
made  them. 

He  pictures  Grant  as  '^  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  "  ;  says  ^^  he 
stands  upon  the  mountain-top,"  and  declares  that  '^  the  eager  world 
has  set  the  seal  of  its  primacy "  on  him.  Grant's  competitors — 
Blaine,  Conkling,  Bristow,  Hayes,  and  the  rest  of  them — are  de- 
scribed as  ^^  mere  metallic  calves,"  and  all  his  opponents  are  scared 
miners,  with  candles  in  their  caps,  '^  going  into  subterranean  depths  • 
to  quarry  out  a  President."  .This  imagery  is  bold  and  original,, 
though  not  highly  poetic  nor  very  gracefully  turned.  It  is  Mr. 
Howe's  way  of  saying  that  he  will  be  very  wroth  if  Grant  ia  not 
made  President  a  third  time,  in  spite  of  the  salutary  principle  which 
forbids  it.  But  we  are  more  afraid  of  General  Grant  than  we  are 
of  Mr.  Howe;  we  would  infinitely  rather  be  scolded  by  the  one 
than  scourged  by  the  other  ;  and  therefore  we,  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  driven  to  a  choice  of  evils,  presume  to  withstand  Mr.  Howe, 
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and  tell  him  in  his  senatorial  face  that  his  master  shall  not  be  oura 
if  we  can  help  it.  When  it  comes  to  the  tug,  Gleneral  Grant  may 
be  too  much  for  the  nation,  bnt  it  shall  not  be  said  that  we  are 
frightened  by  this  preliminary  blast  of  mere  wind. 

A  third  term  for  Grant  does  not  mean  a  third  term  only,  bat 
any  number  of  terms  that  he  chooses  to  demand.  The  imperial 
method  of  carrying  all  elections  by  corruption  or  force,  or  of  de- 
claring them  to  be  carried  when  they  are  not,  is  to  be  permanently 
substituted  for  the  system  of  free,  popular  choice. 

The  figure  of  Grant  standing  with  the  seal  of  primacy  on  the 
mountain-top  and  looking  down  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
below  gives  a  measure  of  the  elevation  which  his  sycophants  flatter 
him  with  the  hope  of  attaining.  They  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  government  almost  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  adherents 
of  Caesar  and  the  two  Napoleons.  Strong  government,  in  their 
sense,  means  weak  laws  and  a  strong  ruler — in  other  words,  a  sub- 
stantial monarchy,  powerful  in  its  scorn  of  all  legal  restraints.  If 
Mr.  Howe  does  not  know  this  to  be  the  design,  he  is  not  fit  to  share 
in  the  third-term  movement,  much  less  to  lead  it.  He  should  learn 
the  views  of  his  faction  with  all  possible  haste.  Let  him  hear  the 
revelations  of  Senator  Sharon,  who  is  not  a  '^  metallic  calf  ^  nor  a 
scared  miner,  but  a  worshiper  of  the  man  on  the  mountain  as  eciger 
as  himself.  Let  him  look  at  the  idea  of  a  strong  govemmerU  as 
given  in  the  February  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  ;  let  him  listen  to  the  dia- 
tribes of  all  his  associates,  who  speak  with  habitual  contempt  about 
the  rights  of  the  States,  or  let  him  go  up  to  the  mountain  and  ask 
Sis  Jh^macy  what  he  himself  thinks  of  a  President  who  is  tame 
enough  to  keep  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  an  old  Constitution  which 
forbids  him  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 

We  the  people — I  do  not  speak  by  authority,  but  truly  as  far  as 
I  know — we  the  people  are  not  in  every  event,  and  in  iJl  possible 
contingencies,  unalterably  opposed  to  a  strong  government  with 
General  Grant  for  a  monarch.  If  his  instatement  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  direct  application  of  physical  force,  without  any 
shams  or  false  pretenses,  it  may  be  a  comparative  good  for  us.  If, 
instead  of  swearing  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  will  candidly  declare  it  abolished,  and  have  no  perjury  in 
the  business,  we  may  accept  our  fate,  and  accept  it  uncomplain- 
ingly, lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  us.  A  rotten  republic  is  an  infi- 
finitely  worse  thing. 

A  free  democratic  republican  system  of  government  honestly 
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administered  by  agents  of  the  people^s  true  choice  ;  a  government 
such  as  ours  was  intended  to  be,  with  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
BO  harmoniously  adjusted  that  each  may  check  the  excesses  of  the 
other — such  a  government,  scrupulously  administered  within  its 
constitutional  limits,  is,  without  doubt,  the  choicest  blessing  that 
Ood  in  his  loving-kindness  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  sure  that  the  false  administration  of  a 
government  theoretically  free ;  which  acknowledges  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  yet  continually  treads  them  under  foot ;  which 
swears  to  save  and  perjuriously  works  to  destroy ;  which  receives 
and  promises  to  execute  a  most  sacred  trust,  according  to  terms 
prescribed  with  unmistakable  clearness,  and  then  dishonestly  breaks 
the  engagement — such  a  government,  so  conducted,  is  an  unspeak- 
able curse.  It  is  not  only  an  oppression^  but  a  most  demoralizing 
cheat ;  a  base  imposture,  more  degrading  to  the  nation  which  sub- 
mits to  it  than  the  heaviest  yoke  that  despotic  tyranny  can  fasten 
on  its  neck.  If,  therefore,  a  constitutional  and  legal  administration 
of  our  national  affairs  be  out  of  the  question — ^if  our  only  choice 
lies  between  a  perverted  republic  and  a  monarchy — then  stop  this 
hypocritical  pretense  of  free  government,  and  give  us  a  king.  And 
who  shall  be  our  royal  master  but  Grant  ?  That  he  will  serve  the 
turn  as  well  as  if  not  better  than  another,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted 
by  all  who  attend  to  the  reasons  now  presently  to  be  enumerated. 

In  the  iirst  place,  a  new  monarch  (that  is,  one  who  has  no  he- 
reditary claims)  ought  to  be  an  approved  good  soldier,  with  skill 
to  enforce  obedience  ;  otherwise  his  sway  could  not  last  long  over 
people  disposed  to  be  turbulent.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  founders  of 
royal  lines  have  been  military  men  from  Nimrod  downward.  It  is 
vain  to  deny  that  General  Grant's  reputation  for  military  talent  is 
well  founded.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  officer  of  our  army 
could  have  subjugated  the  South  so  completely  even  with  all  Grant's 
advantages,  or  taken  so  many  defeats  and  still  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  the  end.  It  is  not,  however,  what  he  has  done,  but  what  he 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  doing,  that  gives  him  his  leading  quali- 
fication for  raasterdom  now.  The  fear  that  goes  before  him  will 
make  actual  violence  unnecessary.  His  strength  of  character  will 
frighten  his  subjects  into  submission  where  a  weaker  man  would  be 
compelled  to  butcher  them  for  insurrection. 

General  Grant  is  a  good  hater  of  those  who  thwart  him,  which 
is  natural,  and  not  a  serious  fault ;  but  he  is  not  fiercely  vindictive, 
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and  his  career  has  been  marked  by  no  act  of  savage  cruelty.  He 
could  not  be  an  Antonine  or  a  Titus,  but  we  can  trust  him  not  to 
be  a  Nero. 

It  may  be  objected  that  his  moral  behavior  and  mental  acquire- 
ments do  not  bring  him  up  to  the  mark  which  ought  to  be  reached 
by  the  permanent  ruler  of  a  great,  intelligent,  and  highly  civilized 
nation.  But  in  this  respect  he  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  sover- 
eign princes.  The  present  reigning  family  of  England  has  never 
had  a  male  member  who  was  his  superior.  For  centuries  past  the 
potentates  of  Continental  Europe,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  have 
had  habits  as  coarse  as  his,  and  he  i^  wholly  free  from  some  terrible 
vices  to  which  many  of  them  were  addicted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  will  do  well  enough  to  "  herd  with  vulgar  kings." 

The  nepotism  from  which  our  democratic  tastes  revolt  is  virtue 
in  a  king.  All  monarchs  are  expected  to  look  after  their  own  fami- 
lies first,  and  all  have  their  minions  and  favorites  whom  they  fatten, 
spoil,  and  corrupt.  Who  among  them  has  not  given  his  protection 
to  a  worse  set  than  Grant  ? 

The  favor  which  Grant  bestows  upon  corrupt  rings  is  given  for 
a  purpose.  As  a  candidate  he  can  not  be  elected,  as  President  he 
can  not  sustain  himself,  without  their  support ;  but  enthrone  him 
and  he  can  afford  to  defy  them.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that 
he  will  use  his  power,  when  it  becomes  omnipotent,  to  make  these 
bad  combinations  cease  to  plunder  the  people? 

What  we  call  the  greediness  of  General  Grant  for  the  wages  of 
official  iniquity  would  be  entirely  proper  in  the  supreme  ruler  of  an 
absolute  government.  It  is  not  bribery  to  buy  the  favor  of  a  king 
with  presents,  and  a  king  is  not  guilty  of  stealing  when  he  helps 
himself  to  public  money  without  legal  right. 

It  looks  to  us  like  a  terrible  outrage  for  a  President  to  have 
himself  represented  at  a  State  election  by  the  bayonets  of  his  stand- 
ing army,  to  install  Governors  that  were  rejected  at  the  polls,  to 
tumble  the  chosen  Legislature  of  a  free  State  out  of  its  hall,  to  pro- 
cure the  fabrication  of  false  returns  and  force  them  on  the  people. 
But  General  Grant's  lawlessness  would  be  lawful  in  a  country  gov- 
erned by  the  mere  will  of  a  personal  sovereign.  Where  there  is  no 
law  there  can  be  no  transgression. 

But  while  General  Grant  has  some  qualities  which  would  make 
him  a  tolerable  king,  and  none  that  would  make  him  an  unendurably 
bad  one,  he  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  that  is  needed  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  assumption  that  our  system  of  gov- 
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eminent  is  to  be  continued.  I  think  it  is  to  be  continued.  Unlike 
Mr.  O'Conor,  I  believe  that  the  struggle  to  get  it  honestly  adminis- 
tered is  not  hopeless.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  a  republic  wholly  corrupt  and  a  monarchy  founded 
in  pure  force.  Therefore  I  conclude  with  Jefferson  that,  if  any  man 
(General  Grant  particularly)  ''  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
election,  I  trust  he  will  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambi- 
tious views.'* 

J.  S.  Black. 
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Many  estimable  citizens  have  assumed  that  a  third  Presidential 
term,  if  held  by  the  same  person,  would  under  any  circumstances 
be  opposed  to  the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  our  country. 
Upon  what  ground  this  amiable  prejudice  can  be  vindicated,  the 
majority  of  those  adopting  it  do  not  inquire.  They  entertain  it  as 
an  article  of  political  faith — as  a  vague  but  absorbing  sentiment. 
They  know  that,  during  our  entire  national  existence,  the  same  per- 
son has  never  been  more  than  twice  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  many  regard  the  example  of  Washington  in  declining  a 
third  election  as  an  impressive  warning  that  two  terms  should  be 
the  practical  limit — not  being  aware,  perhaps,  that  he  so  declined 
upon  purely  personal  grounds,  and  not  from  motives  of  public  policy. 

If  asked  to  state  reasons  for  this  faith,  some  would  doubtless 
answer  that  a  President  desiring  a  renomination  could  corruptly 
and  wickedly  employ  the  power  and  influence  of  his  great  office  to 
attain  it,  and  finally  perpetuate  his  rule  by  methods  hostile  to  the 
Constitution  and  destructive  of  our  liberties ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
the  only  substantial  objection  to  the  (enjoyment  of  consecutive  Presi- 
dential terms  by  the  same  person  ;  for  all  must  admit  that  the  wide 
and  deep  knowledge  of  public  men,  of  domestic  affairs,  and  of  for- 
eign relations,  which  should  be  possessed  by  our  Chief  Magistrate, 
can  be  best  acquired  by  practical  experience  and  actual  adminis- 
tration. Apart,  then,  from  the  objection  named,  the  more  experi- 
enced the  incumbent — assuming  him  to  be  otherwise  qualified — 
the  better  fitted  is  he  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  ;  for  I 
do  not  quite  agree  to  what,  many  years  since,  was  uttered  by  that 
great  soldier.  General  Scott,  who,  during  a  conversation  in  which  I 
had  referred  to  his  then  not  improbable  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, said  there  were  many  thousand  men  in  our  country  fitted  to 
be  its  President ;  ^*  for,''  said  he,  *^  the  principal  qualification  is  that 
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he  should  he  ahle  to  say  *  No '  good-naturedly  " ;  and  when  I,  express- 
ing surprise  at  this,  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  added  :  ^^  No  man 
can  successfully  and  faithfully  perform  his  duties  as  President  who 
fails  to  maintain  in  union  and  strength  the  party  which  elected 
him,  for  upon  that  he  should  depend  for  support.  He  must,  of 
course,"  continued  he,  "  appoint  thousands  of  that  party  to  office, 
and  he  will  he  urged  to  appoint  many,  very  many,  who  are  unwor- 
thy, and,  if  he  can  not  say  ^  No '  as  to  those  good-naturedly  and 
without  offense,  he  will  make  enemies,  and  thus  weaken,  distract, 
and  perhaps  divide  his  party." 

Returning  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  so 
long  as  the  tenure  of  tens  of  thousands  of  office-holders  depends,  as 
it  now  substantially  does,  upon  the  President's  will  and  continuance 
in  office,  so  long  will  he  be  able,  by  their  influence  and  aid,  and  the 
power  of  his  place,  to  hold  rivals  for  renomination  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  we  shall  doubtless  look  in  vain  for  an  incumbent  so  pure 
and  unselfish  as  not  to  employ  more  or  less  of  influence  to  secure 
his  own  reflection  or  that  of  some  favorite.  And  yet  danger  from 
this  is  quite  remote  and  improbable,  for  it  requires  but  a  feeble  in- 
telligence to  perceive  that  the  objection  invoked  against  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  third  consecutive  term  by  the  same  person  applies  with 
equal  force  to  a  second,  through  the  ordeal  of  which  the  nation  has 
many  times  passed  unscathed.  The  people  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
heretofore  exercised  commendable  discrimination  and  freedom  of 
will  upon  this  subject,  by  rejecting — as  in  the  case  of  the  two  Ad- 
amses, Van  Buren,  and  Polk — those  they  did  not  want  for  a  second 
term,  and  reelecting  those  they  preferred — as  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others.  The  ablest,  wisest,  and 
most  patriotic  of  our  Presidents  have  usually  been  reelected,  and 
the  failure  of  others  to  secure  this  has  not  been  from  too  great 
scrupulousness  in  using  the  power  of  their  office  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  truth  is,  our  institutions  are  not  likely  to  be  endangered  by 
frequent  elections  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presidential  office,  and 
especially  not  after  he  shall  have  been  deprived  of  it  and  of  its  in- 
fluence for  the  period  of  three  or  four  years ;  and  those,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  object  to  a  second  or  third  term,  fail  to  restrict 
the  objection  to  cases  where  its  reason  applies. 

It  is,  indeed,  founded  solely  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
President  will  use  the  power  of  his  office  to  secure  his  own  renomi- 
nation in  opposition  to  all  other  candidates  ;  and,  therefore,  should 
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another  be  selected,  hie  merits  and  the  need  of  him  must  be  saeh 
as  to  overwhelm  and  break  down  the  official  influence  exerted 
against  him. 

Apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  now  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  influence  of  this  Adminis- 
tration has  been  exercised  to  secure  the  reflection  of  General  Grant, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  suggested  that  its  tendency  has  not 
been  to  much  increase  the  chances  of  reelecting  any  Republican 
candidate.  Certainly  office-holders  have  not  been  instructed  or  en- 
couraged to  labor  for  his  renomination,  and  it  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  them  would  prefer  that  of  some 
other  person.  If,  then,  he  shall  be  reelected,  it  will  be  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  due  to  the  subject  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  a  little 
further.  The  renomination  and  election  of  a  prior  incumbent,  after 
a  term  has  intervened  since  his  retirement,  must  be  deemed  strong 
if  not  decisive  evidence  of  his  great  merit  and  fitness ;  for  such  a 
renomination  would  be  not  only  without  official  influence,  but  pre- 
sumptively against  it.  Under  these  adverse  circumstances  he  would 
be  elected  only  because  the  people  believed  they  had  need  of  him 
in  the  great  place  he  had  before  filled  ;  and,  until  a  constitutional 
provision  shall  prohibit  this  freedom  of  choice,  no  solid  objection 
can  be  urged  against  it. 

An  extension  of  the  Presidential  term  beyond  four  years  and 
the  restriction  to  one  term  by  the  same  person  have  sometimes  been 
recommended.  I  do  not  beHeve  such  extension  would  be  wise  until 
a  responsible  Cabinet  can  be  organized  under  an  amended  Constitu- 
tion, making  the  continuance  of  its  members  in  office  depend,  as  in 
England,  upon  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress ;  and  this  perhaps  is  neither 
probable  nor  desirable.  At  present,  the  Cabinet  is  selected  by,  and 
in  substance  retained  during,  the  will  of  the  President.  They  are 
in  a  sense  his  clerks — not  responsible  to  the  people  but  to  him  only. 
His  policy  is  their  policy,  which  the  will  of  the  people,  however 
expressed,  can  not  change.  During  four  years  he  has  great,  and, 
within  constitutional  limits,  uncontrolled  power,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  and,  to  my  mind,  this  period  of  irresponsibility  to  the 
people  is  sufficiently  long.  If  they  reelect  him,  they  thereby  ex- 
press approval  of  his  policy,  and  their  purpose  to  continue  it  during 
another  term.  And  should  this  reflection  occur  after  he  has  been 
out  of  office  during  four  years,  an  opportuifity  has  been  afforded  to 
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compare  his  acts  and  policy  with  those  of  his  successor,  and  to  pro- 
nounce upon  their  respective  merits.  Thus  an  able,  patriotic,  and 
experienced  ex-President  may  be  recalled  to  redress  the  errors  and 
repair  the  weaknesses  of  a  preceding  Administration,  without  the 
reproach  of  using  the  power  of  his  office  to  secure  a  reflection. 

It  would  perhaps  be  prudent  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  that 
a  reflection  of  the  same  person  should  only  be  permitted  after  an 
intervening  term  had  been  held  by  another.  In  such  case,  reelec- 
tions  would  be  rare,  and  only  where  national  emergencies  might 
demand  the  services  of  former  Presidents  who  had  been  tried  and 
found  equal  to  the  impending  crisis.  While  the  objection  to  a 
second  or  third  term  would  thus  be  deprived  of  all  force,  the  na- 
tion would  preserve  the  right  to  services  which  in  times  of  great 
danger  might  prove  invaluable. 

And  yet  contingencies  may  arise  demanding  repeated  consecu- 
tive elections  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presidency.  Our  late  civil 
war  presented  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  these,  and  it  was  met  by 
the  reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  third  time  elected  had  he  survived  his  second  term,  to  find  his 
country  still  in  need  of  his  services.  If,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
term,  a  constitutional  provision  had  existed  declaring  him  ineligible 
for  a  second,  the  nation  might  have  been  placed  in  great  peril,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  other  Republican  could  have  been 
elected  against  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  stood  upon  a  platform 
which  denounced  the  war  as  a  failure,  and  substantially  demanded 
peace  upon  any  terms — with  or  without  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  as  a  condition.  It  is  probably  fortunate  for  our  people,  and 
perhaps  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  them  as  a  nation,  that 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not,  as  a  few  of  them  desired, 
limit  the  election  of  the  same  person  as  President  to  a  single  term, 
but  permitted  his  perpetual  re6ligibility. 

The  duration  of  his  term,  the  manner  of  his  election,  and  whether 
or  not  he  should  thereafter  be  eligible  for  reflection,  were  subjects 
discussed  at  considerable  length  and  with  much  warmth  in  the  Con- 
vention which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  frame  our  Constitu- 
tion. On  these  questions  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Some  insisted  that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  national  Legislature 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  be  thereafter  ineligible ;  others, 
that  he  should  be  ineligible  until  a  certain  time  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term ;  and  some,  that  he  should  be  appointed  during  good 
behavior.    To  the  latter  tenure  objection  was  made  that  it  would 
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substaDtially  establish  an  elective  monarchy,  and  that,  if  elected  for 
seven  years  and  re^ligible  without  any  interval  of  disqualificatioiiy 
a  like  result  might  be  attained  by  using  the  power  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office  to  secure  repeated  reelections. 

A  majority  of  the  Convention  were  at  first  in  favor  of  his  elec- 
tion by  the  national  Legislature  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  be 
thereafter  for  ever  ineligible.  Serious  objections  were  made  to  this 
by  those  who  sought  to  vest  the  power  of  election  in  the  people ; 
and,  finally,  as  a  compromise,  and  but  a  short  time  before  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  the  provision  substantially  as  it  now  stands  was 
adopted — prescribing  the  mode  of  election  and  the  length  of  term, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  reflection. 

It  is  probable  that  no  serious  objection  would  have  been  made 
in  the  Convention  to  regligibility  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  provision  to  .elect  for  the  term  of  four  years 
by  electors  chosen  by  the  people,  instead  of  electing  directly  by  the 
national  Legislature  for  seven  years,  seems,  however,  to  have  substan- 
tially disposed  of  the  objection  to  eligibility — perhaps  because  it 
was  assumed  that  while  Presidential  influence  upon  the  Legislature 
might  be  effective  to  secure  repeated  reflections,  it  would  be  found 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  employ  it  to  any  dangerous  extent 
upon  the  people  and  their  electors ;  and  the  residt  was  the  adoption 
of  the  clause  permitting  repeated  consecutive  reelections  as  it  now 
stands.  Jefferson,  who  was  in  France  while  the  Convention  was  in 
session,  thus  writes  of  this  provision.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  voice  of  the  country  had  legitimated  an  objection  by  him 
previously  mentioned  upon  another  point,  he  adds  : 

^^  It  has  not,  however,  authorized  me  to  consider  as  a  real  defect 
what  I  thought  and  still  think  one,  the  perpetual  re^ligibility  of  the 
President.  But  three  States  out  of  eleven  having  declared  agidnst 
this,  we  must  suppose  we  are  wrong  according  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  society,  the  lex  majoris  partis,  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  submiU  And  should  the  majority  change  their  opinion,  and 
become  sensible  that  this  trait  in  their  Constitution  is  wrong,  I 
would  wish  it  to  remain  uncorrected  as  long  as  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  our  great  leader,  whose  talents  and  whose 
weight  of  character  I  consider  as  peculiarly  necessary  to  get  the 
Government  so  under  way  as  that  it  may  afterward  be  carried  on 
by  subordinate  characters." 

It  was  this  conviction  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Washington  for 
the  place  he  had  filled  during  eight  years  which  led  many,  opposed 
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to  tlie  reelection  of  John  Adams,  to  unite  in  resolving  that  Wash- 
ington should  be  requested  to  consent  to  be  reelected  for  a  third 
term,  and  in  1799  Gouvemeur  Morris  was  commissioned  to  present 
to  him  a  formal  requeist  to  that  effect ;  but  the  letter  containing  it 
found  Washington  upon  his  death-bed,  and  consequently  it  was 
never  delivered. 

An  objection  to  reelecting  the  same  person  for  a  third  term  is 
valuable  only  because  of  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and 
this  consists  wholly  in  the  assumption  that  by  his  influence  as  Presi- 
dent he  may  perpetuate  his  rule  through  reflections.  Deprive  the 
person  to  be  reelected  of  this  influence,  and  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion utterly  disappears.  General  Grant  has  been  deprived  of  it 
since  the  4th  of  March,  1877.  If  he  is  renominated  and  elected, 
it  must  be  without  the  aid  of  this  influence,  and,  if  the  assumption 
I  have  mentioned  is  well  founded,  against  it.  The  reason  of  the 
objection  as  to  him  then  wholly  fails ;  and  the  objector,  if  he  desires 
to  be  thought  sincere,  must  place  his  objection  to  the  election  of 
General  Grant  for  a  third  term  upon  a  ground  not  suggested  by 
the  founders  of  our  Government,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  any 
intelligent  person. 

On  this  subject  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  their  will, 
subject  to  a  rational  discretion ;  for,  after  a  President,  however 
strong  in  their  affections  and  confidence  he  may  have  been,  shall 
have  descended  to  his  place  as  a  private  citizen,  they  are  not  likely 
to  renominate  him  against  that  assumed  Presidential  influence 
which  Jefferson  and  others  have  denounced,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  qualities  and  character  somewhat  like  those  which  led  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  to  send  their  appeal  to  Washington  in  his  dying  . 
hours. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  no  practical  mischief  has  resulted  from 
the  provision  permitting  perpetual  reflections  of  the  same  person, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  President,  toward  the  close  of  his  first  or 
second  term — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Andrew  Jackson — 
has  possessed  sufficient  power  to  secure  the  reelection  of  himself  or 
of  any  favorite  ;  and  its  exercise  by  him  to  elect  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party, 
at  the  close  of  his  first  term.  And,  so  long  as  the  nation  is  divided 
into  two  great  political  parties — as  I  trust  it  will  ever  be — each  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  press  quite  capable  of  exposing  the  errors,  short- 
comings, and  misdoings  of  the  other,  efforts  by  a  President  to 
secure  his  own  renomination  or  that  of  some  favorite,  through  the 
VOL.  cxxx. — ^NO.  280.  16 
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influence  of  his  office,  would,  if  successful,  probably  be  made  so 
odious  to  the  people  during  the  canvass  as  to  defeat  either.  An 
element  which  much  intensifies  such  conflicts  is  that  selfish  bat 
sometimes  useful  enemy  of  civil-service  reform  —  the  desire  for 
office.  For,  so  long  as  the  party  out  of  office  contains  thousands 
seeking  to  enter  therein,  so  long  will  these  make  the  most  active 
and  energetic  efforts  to  discover,  expose,  and  denounce  the  cornipt 
conduct  and  unscrupulous  schemes  of  the  party  in  power.  Civil- 
service  reform,  if  for  practical  purposes  it  means  anything,  means 
this — that  those  appointed  to  office  should  be  selected,  solely  for 
fitness,  regardless  of  their  political  opinions,  and  be,  as  a  role, 
permanently  retained  and  promoted  for  that  and  that  only.  When 
such  a  tenure  is  thoroughly  considered — especially  with  reference 
to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  their  hostility 
to  a  favored,  because  perpetuated  class  of  officials — ^it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  upon  the  defeat  of  a  political  party,  it  would  be 
wbe  or  practicable  to  adopt,  as  in  England,  the  usage  of  retiring 
but  fifteen  or  twenty  great  officers  of  state,  instead  of  thousands  of 
office-holders,  as  is  done  here. 

Political  conflicts  in  this  country  have  hitherto  been  conducted, 
and  probably  ever  will  be,  by  practical  men,  and  not  by  mere  theorists 
who  would  fight  battles  without  injuring  the  enemy,  and  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Government  without  taking  the  offices.  Such  persons 
— usually  amiable,  well-meaning,  and  sentimentally  patriotic — cling 
to  one  idea  with  great  tenacity,  and,  while  doubting  the  fitness  of 
others,  are  rarely  themselves  wholly  indifferent  to  the  charms  of 
office.  Believing  as  I  do  in  the  efficacy  of  civil-service  reform  with- 
in practicable  limits,  which  would  include,  in  my  judgment^  many 
thousand  appointees,  I  venture  nevertheless  to  inquire  how  much 
of  active  energy,  in  a  political  party  struggling  to  oust  a  powerful 
adversary,  would  remain,  were  it  proclaimed  that  success  would  still 
leave  the  vanquished  in  possession  of  most  of  the  offices  of  the 
country  ?  Generally,  indeed,  the  victors  believe  that  these  may  be 
as  safely  filled  from  their  own  ranks  as  from  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  entertaining  this  opinion. 
Certain  it  is  that,  so  long  as  political  contests  are  conducted  from 
patriotic  motives  aided  by  the  selfish  consideration  to  which  I  have 
referred,  parties  will  not  so  languish  in  strength,  or  become  so  apa- 
thetic, as  to  permit  our  liberties  to  be  endangered  by  repeated  elec- 
tions of  the  same  President  through  the  aid  of  his  subordinates  ; 
and  surely  not  by  frequent  reelections  of  ex  -  Presidents  utterly 
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destitute  of  official  patronage.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  sure  to 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  American  people  than  the  discovery 
that  the  influence  of  a  President  is  being  employed  to  promote  his 
own  nomination,  or  that  of  some  favorite  to  whom,  perhaps,  his 
support  has  been  pledged.  A  machine  nomination,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  is  one  made  by  an  organized  party,  and,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, should  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  ;  while  one  attempted 
through  the  management  and  influence  of  office-holders  in  the  pay  of 
the  Grovemment,  for  the  benefit  of  one  who  can  appoint  and  dismiss 
them  at  pleasure,  is  a  perversion  and  prostitution  of  their  service 
and  duty,  always  regarded  with  disfavor  by  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  Hence  there  is  but  little  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  management,  for  it  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  justified,  and 
usually  reacts  to  plague  the  inventor. 

Among  those  who  assisted  in  framing  our  Constitution,  but  few 
were  apprehensive  that  a  President  could  by  such  means  perpetuate 
his  rule  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  nor  did  Washington  at  the 
close  of  his  second  term  decline  a  reelection  because  he  believed  his 
enjoyment  of  a  third  would  establish  a  dangerous  or  unwholesome 
precedent,  or  would  be  incompatible  with  the  highest  and  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  but  solely  for  personal  reasons  clearly  stated  as 
follows  in  his  "  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
delivered  near  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  September,  1796  : 

"  The  acceptance  of  and  continuance  hitherto  in  office,  to  which 
your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice 
of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what 
appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have 
been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I 
was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  incli- 
nation to  do  this  previous  to  the  last  election  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection 
on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my 
confidence  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  rejoice  that  the 
state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  ren- 
ders the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  propriety ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may 
be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire.** 

He  in  substance  told  the  American  people  that  he  had  held  the 
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office  during  both  terms  against  his  will,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  comfort,  and  that  he  was  indaced  to  accept  a  second  term 
only  because  he  could  not,  in  view  of  critical  foreign  relations  and 
the  unanimous  advice  of  friends  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  refuse; 
but  that,  as  such  considerations  could  not  be  urged  upon  him  for 
the  acceptance  of  a  third  term,  he  trusted  the  people  would  not 
disapprove  of  his  determination  to  retire. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  in  1875  voted  for  the  resolution  "that^  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  precedent  established  by  Washington 
and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  the 
Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become  by  universal 
concurrence  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,  and 
that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise, 
unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions,"  had 
read  this  address,  and  knew  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  de- 
cline a  third  term.  They  should  have  been  aware,  also,  that  the 
entire  value  of  a  precedent  consists  in  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded.  That  which  Washington  established  was  founded  solely 
upon  his  need  of  retirement  and  repose,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the 
state  of  the  country  did  not  then  demand  of  him  a  further  personal 
sacrifice  ;  and  not  in  any  sense  upon  the  notion  that  his  acceptance 
of  a  third  term  "  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions."  That  is  a  view  which  modem  patri- 
otism has  discovered  long  since  Washington  wrote  his  celebrated 
"  Farewell  Address." 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  this  precedent  ?  Clearly  this, 
and  this  only — ^that  a  President,  anxious  for  retirement  and  repose, 
should  not,  unless  his  country  needs  his  services,  sacrifice  his  inclina- 
tions, his  comfort,  and  happiness  by  accepting  either  a  second  or  third 
term.  The  House,  when  it  passed  the  resolution  I  have  mentioned, 
and  in  its  excitement  attributed  to  the  precedent  quoted  a  paternity 
so  patriotic,  and  a  purpose  so  full  of  far-reaching  wisdom,  had  in 
view,  no  doubt,  the  reflection  for  a  third  consecutive  term  of  a 
President  who  then  had  possession  of  a  second ;  for  its  members 
could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  double  mistake  of  utterly  misap- 
prehending the  reason  of  the  precedent,  and  then  of  misapplying  it 
to  the  case  not  then  before  them  of  reflection  for  a  third  term  of 
an  ex-President  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said  that  he  does  not 
desire  and  will  not  seek  a  reflection,  and  would  take  the  office  only 
upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Washington. 
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That  unanimity  of  the  people  in  electing  Washington  can  not 
be  expected  in  behalf  of  General  Grant.  Washington  led  the 
armies  of  an  entire  people  to  secure  their  independence  and  nation- 
ality, while  General  Grant  led  only  the  armies  of  the  loyal  North 
to  save  and  perpetuate  what  Washington  had  transmitted.  Wash- 
ington did  more  than  any  other  man  to  create  a  nation  of  four  mil- 
lions of  people — General  Grant  more  than  any  other  to  preserve  a 
nation  of  forty  millions.  Many  millions  of  these,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  Democratic  party,  abused  and  hated  him  for  this  great  ser- 
vice, and  strove  to  defeat  his  election  and  reflection,  while  there 
were  no  rebels  or  rebel  sympathizers  to  imite  in  defeating  General 
Washington.  To  him  the  whole  people  were  grateful,  while  only 
the  Republican  party  testified  gratitude  to  General  Grant.  Many 
in  the  South  have  lately  learned  to  regard  him  with  more  favor, 
and  as  better  fitted  than  any  other  Northern  man  to  bring  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity,  to  all  portions  of  our  common  country. 

External  dangers  do  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  us,  and,  in  view  of 
our  isolation  and  immense  and  gi'owing  power,  are  not  likely  to 
arise.  Internal  difficulties  do  exist,  however,  to  be  composed  only 
by  great  wisdom  and  firmness,  when  exercised  by  a  President  hav- 
ing the  confidence  if  not  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  all  sections 
of  the  country — acquired,  not  by  attempted  conciliation  of  political 
adversaries,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  this  for  weakness  or  fear,  but 
by  steady,  inflexible,  and  just  rule,  constitutionally  enforced,  when 
necessary,  by  the  united  strength  of  a  powerful  party. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  several  Republican  statesmen 
quite  fit  under  ordinaiy  circumstances  to  perform  all  the  duties  de- 
volved by  the  Constitution  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  demand  goes  far  beyond  this,  however,  for,  if  conflict- 
ing interests  throughout  the  country  are  to  be  reconciled,  a  Presi- 
dent must  be  chosen  trusted  by  the  North  to  enforce  practical  obe- 
dience to  constitutional  provisions  designed  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
the  war,  and  by  citizens  of  the  South  believed  to  be  resolved  upon  so 
doing  in  a  kind  and  just  spirit  toward  them,  and  by  both  North  and 
South  known  to  have  a  flxed  and  unalterable  purpose  so  to  preserve 
our  national  currency  and  credit  that  both  may  compass  the  earth 
without  dishonor  to  our  Government  or  people.  Sectional  differ- 
ences can  not  be  permanently  quieted  by  a  soothing  process,  the 
effect  of  which  ends  when  adverse  interests  rise  to  the  surface  and 
demand  a  hearing.  These  must  be  disposed  of  by  a  firm  and  steady 
hand,  or  they  will  appear  to  vex  the  nation  for  a  generation  to  come. 
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Who  is  the  man  best  fitted  to  accomplish  these  results  is  the  prob- 
lem soon  to  be  solved  by  the  Republican  party — always  national  in 
its  purposes,  and  now  seeking  a  candidate  capable  when  elected  of 
securing  great  national  ends.  It  will  no  doubt  choose  wisely,  for  it 
has  within  its  ranks  more  than  one  to  whom  it  may  without  re- 
proach commit  the  great  trust  of  the  Presidency — a  trust  it  must 
administer  for  many  years,  for  its  tenure  of  governing  this  nation 
reposes  not  merely  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  rule,  but 
upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  its  adversaries,  not  likely  to 
abate  so  long  as  ambitious  rival  and  reckless  leaders  continue  to 
distract  and  demoralize  the  Democratic  party. 

There  are  doubtless  worthy  Republicans  who,  in  view  of  the 
practice  hitherto  followed  of  electing  the  same  person  but  for  two 
terms,  would  regard  his  election  for  a  third  with  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious dread — as  presaging  some  national  calamity.  I  shall  not 
sneer  at  or  ridicule  such  a  superstition,  for  I  have  known  few  men 
of  much  capacity  or  strength  of  character  who  did  not  entertain 
and  nurse  one  of  some  kind.  A  third-term  superstition — even 
where  the  objection  to  a  third  term  is  utterly  inapplicable — ^is  as  solid 
and  rational  as  that  which  influences  some  men  to  expect  bad  luck 
from  seeing  the  new  moon  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  to  refuse  start- 
ing upon  a  new  enterprise  or  long  journey  on  a  Friday.  No  better 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  prejudice  against  electing  a  person  for 
a  third  term,  where  four  years  have  intervened  since  his  enjoyment 
of  the  second,  than  might  be  advanced  to  sustain  either  of  the  two 
innocent  but  sometimes  inconvenient  superstitions  to  which  I  have 
referred.  If,  however,  there  be  a  few  Republicans  incurably  af- 
flicted with  a  third-term  superstition,  they  will  be  quite  sure  of  such 
consolation  as  can  be  derived  from  the  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  expression  of  which  will  be  violent  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  with  the  people  of  the  person  denounced 
as  an  unfit  candidate ;  for  I  presume  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
believe  the  leaders  of  that  party  would  object  to  a  weak  Republican 
nominee.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  estimating  the  sin- 
cerity and  value  of  an  objection  to  a  third  term  proceeding  from 
Democratic  sources,  especially  when  uttered  by  those  who  were 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and  have  heretofore 
opposed  the  election  of  General  Grant  for  a  first  and  second  term 
with  all  the  bitterness  with  which  they  now  assail  his  nomination 
for  a  third.  Their  violent  opposition  but  demonstrates  their  fear 
of  him  as  an  opponent,  and  their  consciousness  that  the  American 
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people  can  appreciate  the  meaning  and  value  of  Washington's  ex- 
ample in  declining  a  third  term  quite  as  well  as  those  who  were  not 
unwilling  to  see  the  nation  he  did  so  much  to  create,  dissevered  and 
destroyed.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  objection  will  be  a  factor  of 
the  least  importance  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  A  little 
reflection  should  satisfy  the  most  prejudiced  that,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  influence  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  President  and  his  office- 
holders in  favor  of  his  own  nomination,  or  that  of  some  favorite, 
may  be  the  measure  to  which  the  will  of  the  people  can  possibly  be 
weakened,  interrupted,  or  thwarted  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate. 
No  one,  I  believe,  pretends  that  any  member  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration is  exerting  his  influence,  through  subordinates  or  otherwise, 
in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  General  Grant.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
this  influence  is  being  used  to  prevent  it,  it  is  the  very  mischief 
feared  and  denounced  by  Jefferson  and  others,  and  affords  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  and  not  against  the  selection  of  General  Grant  as 
the  candidate  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  nation  may  without  his 
aid,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  a  policy  which  has  not 
hitherto  inspired  thoughtful  men  with  much  confidence,  experience 
changes  indicating  a  healthier  political  tone,  and  promising  greater 
harmony  of  feeling  between  North  and  South  ;  but  this  should 
hardly  be  expected  without  the  adoption  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  positive  rule,  by  an  incoming  Administration  possessing  such 
wisdom,  energy,  and  courage,  as  not  to  disappoint  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  country. 

E.  W.  Stoughton. 


THE  COMMUNISM  OF  A  DISCRIMmATUfG  IN- 
COME-TAX. 


As  a  ready  and  elastic  method  of  raising  revenney  the  theory  of 
an  income-tax  always  commands  a  certain  degree  of  popular  favor ; 
and  that,  under  the  pressure  of  financial  necessity,  goyemments 
are  inclined  to  make  such  a  tax  a  part  of  their  fiscal  policy,  the 
experience  of  recent  years  ahundantly  demonstrates.  Income-taxes 
are  at  present  levied  in  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
They  were  enacted  in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Gk>vemment 
in  1863,  as  one  of  a  series  of  measures  which  a  condition  of  war  was 
held  to  justify,  and  continued  in  force  with  various  modifications 
untU  1872. 

All  modem  systems  of  income  taxation  have  recognized  the 
principle  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  persons  in  the  receipt  of  com- 
paratively small  incomes ;  and  have  provided,  as  a  fundamental 
feature  of  their  policy,  that  all  incomes  below  a  certain  sum  (usually 
a  small  amount)  should  be  exempted  from  assessment.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  existing  income-tax  of  Great  Britain  conmiences  with 
its  assessment  on  incomes  of  £150  ($750)  and  upward,  and  ex- 
empts all  incomes  of  a  smaller  amount.  In  Germany,  the  income  ex- 
emption being  very  small,  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
male  and  female,  are  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  income- 
tax.  All  incomes  subject  to  taxation  in  any  European  country  are 
invariably  assessed  at  one  and  the  same  rate.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  income-tax,  as  first  enacted  in  1863,  exempted 
$600  annual  income  for  each  person,  together  with  whatever  was 
paid  annually  for  rent  and  repairs  of  residence.  J?ive  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  then  levied  on  all  incomes  above  $600  and  not  in  excess 
of  $5,000  ;  seven  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above  $5,000  and  not  in 
excess  of  $10,000 ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of 
$10,000.    In  the  income-tax  of  the  United  States  as  it  existed  at  one 
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period,  there  was,  therefore,  recognized  the  principle,  not  only  of 
exempting  incomes  below  a  certain  amount  from  all  taxation,  which 
amount,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  equity,  was  allowed  to 
be  equally  deducted  from  all  larger  incomes ;  but,  in  addition,  the 
further  one — ^not  recognized  in  any  other  existing  income-tax — of 
graduating  the  assessment  by  increasing  the  rate  or  percentage  of 
taxation  on  the  larger  incomes.  This  system  was  accordingly  ex- 
ceptional and  peculiar  ;  but  as  on  first  presentation  and  supei^cial 
examination  it  seems  to  embody  an  ingenious  and  equitable  method 
of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  the  state  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  also  finds  special  favor  with  persons  of  a  communistic  turn  of 
mind,  by  whom,  with  the  discriminations  largely  increased,  it  is  fre- 
quently recommended  for  re^nactment,  it  is  proposed  in  the  interests 
of  political  and  economic  science  to  here  subject  it  to  analysis,  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  any  income-tax,  which  discriminates 
in  any  degree,  is  likely,  as  is  often  claimed,  to  constitute  the  one 
perfect  form  of  taxation  of  the  future.  And,  at  the  outset,  atten- 
tion is  asked  to  the  following  proposition  : 

ANT   INCOME-TAX  WHICH    PEBMITS    OP   ANY    EXEMPTION  WHATEVER 

IS   A  GBADUATED   INCOME-TAX. 

Any  form  of  income-tax  which  permits  of  exemption  is  gradu- 
ated, not  by  the  rate  of  the  tax,  but  by  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion, which  is  equally  effective  in  producing  discrimination  and 
inequality,  because  all  incomes  below  an  arbitrary  line  are  entirely 
exempt  from  the  tax.  Again,  in  treating  of  an  income-tax,,  it 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  when  a  Government  tcKcea  the 
income  of  property  y  it  in  reality  taxes  the  property  from  which  the 
income  is  derived.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
land  is  taxed  on  its  yearly  revenue  or  income  value,  and  these  taxes 
are  always  considered  as  land-taxes.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  dis- 
cussing the  taxation  of  incomes  derived  directly  from  property, 
used  this  language  :  "  What,  in  fact,  is  property  but  a  fiction, 
without  the  beneficial  use  of  it  ?  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
income  is  the  property  itself."     (Hamilton's  "Works,"  vol.  iii., 

p.  523.) 

If  the  law  exempts  from  taxation  income  from  property  to  the 
extent  of  $2,000,  it  in  effect  exempts  property  of  the  capital  value 
of  $50,000  from  taxation  ;  for  at  present  four  per  cent,  is  about  the 
average  profit  of  money,  land,  or  other  property,  over  and  above  all 
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charges  and  taxes ;  and,  at  that  rate  of  profit,  $2,000  will  be  the 
annual  income  value  of  150,000.  Furthermore,  if  we  assume  that 
the  annual  income  of  realized  property  is  four  per  cent.,  that  the 
exemption  to  each  person  is  82,000,  and  that  the  rate  of  the  tax  is 
five  per  cent.,  then  a  person  who  owns  only  850,000  in  value  of 
property  will  pay  no  tax  ;  he  who  owns  860,000  in  capital  value  of 
like  property  will  pay  on  its  entire  income  1-^  per  cent.,  or  five  per 
cent,  on  the  income  of  the  capital  value  in  excess  of  850,000 ;  he 
who  owns  8100,000  of  property  will  pay  on  its  income  2^  per  cent. ; 
while  he  who  owns  8250,000  of  property  will  pay  on  its  income  four 
per  cent.,  and  thus  the  tax  will  be,  in  effect,  graduated  in  rate  and 
continujilly  approximating,  but  never  quite  reaching  a  rate  of  Jive 
per  cent. — the  property  paying  income  being  assumed  to  be  always 
of  the  same  and  competing  class.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  income- 
tax  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  this  tax, 
when  the  exemption  (in  18G8)  was  81,000,  was  259,385  ;  and,  when 
the  amount  of  exemption  was  raised  to  82,000,  the  number  of  tax- 
able persons  was  reduced  to  116,000,  and  subsequently  ran  down  to 
71,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  40,000,000.  Experience, 
therefore,  demonstrates  that  an  exemption  in  the  United  States 
of  82,000  of  income,  accredited  to  each  individual  owner  of  prop- 
erty, will  exempt  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  property  of 
this  country  and  more  than  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  prop- 
erty-owners from  this  tax.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  such  an  exaction  taxation.  It  is  unmasked  confisca- 
tion, and  a  burlesque  on  taxation.  Nor  can  an  income-tax  which 
exempts  82,000  of  income  be  defended  under  any  rule  or  doctrine 
of  de  mi?iimis,  or  rejection  of  fractions,  for  the  property  and  income 
exempted  are  infinitely  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  the  property 
and  income  of  the  same  class  made  subject  to  the  tax.  Under  this 
form  of  an  income-tax  there  can  be  no  equality  between  taxed  pro- 
ducers and  untaxed  producers,  and  more  especially  as  the  untaxed 
producers  will  be  the  most  numerous,  and  the  greatest  producers  in 
quantity  as  a  body.  No  man  is  a  free  man  the  fruits  of  whose  in- 
dustry and  capital  are  subject  to  surcharged  (overburdened)  exac- 
tions to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  from  which  his  immediate  com- 
petitors are  entirely  exempt.  Equality  of  taxation  of  all  persons 
and  property  brought  into  open  competition  under  like  circum- 
stances is  necessary,  to  produce  equality  of  condition  for  all,  in  all 
production,  and  in  all  the  enjoymentd  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Any  government,  whatever  name  it  may  assume,  is  a  despotism. 
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and  commits  acts  of  flagrant  spoliation,  if  it  grants  exemptions  or 
exacts  a  greater  or  less  rate  of  tax  from  one  man  than  from  another 
man  on  account  of  his  owning  or  having  in  his  possession  more  or 
less  of  the  same  class  of  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  tax. 
M.  Thiers,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Bights  of  Property,"  thus  forcibly 
condemns  confiscation  under  the  name  and  form  of  a  graduated  in- 
come-tax :  "  Proportionality,"  he  says,  "  is  a  principle,  but  progres- 
sion is  a  hateful  despotism.  ...  To  exact  a  tenth  from  one,  a  fifth 
from  another,  and  a  third  from  another  is  pure  despotism — it  is 
robbery."  If  it  were  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on 
annual  incomes  below  12,000  in  amount,  and  to  exempt  all  incomes 
above  that  sum,  the  unequal  and  discriminating  character  of  the 
exemption  would  be  at  once  apparent ;  and  yet  an  income-tax 
exempting  all  incomes  below  $2,000  is  equally  unjust  and  discrimi- 
nating. In  either  case  the  exemption  can  not  be  founded  or  de- 
fended on  any  sound  principles  of  free  constitutional  government. 
It  is  a  simple  manifestation  of  tyrannical  power,  under  whatever 
form  of  government  it  may  be  enforced. 

AN  EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION  FOB  A  PBIVATB  (nOT  PUBLIC)  PUB- 
POSE  AND  TAXATION  FOB  PBIVATE  PUBPOSES  ALIKE  VIOLATE 
THE   BIGHTS   OF   PBOPEBTY  AND   OF   EQUAL   COMPETITION. 

"  An  exemption  is  freedom  from  a  burden  or  service  to  which 
others  are  liable ; "  but  an  exemption  for  a  public  purpose  or  a 
valid  consideration  is  not  an  exemption  except  in  name,  for  the 
valid  and  full  consideration,  or  public  purpose  promoted,  is  received 
in  lieu  of  the  tax.  Nor  is  an  exemption  from  taxation  a  discrimi- 
nating burden  on  those  who  pay  the  tax,  provided  the  person  or 
institution  benefited  by  the  exemption  is  a  pauper  or  a  public  chari- 
table institution  ;  for  then  there  is  a  consideration  for  the  exemp- 
tion, and  it  is  justified  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  to  prevent  an 
expensive  circuity  of  action  in  levying  the  tax  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  back  to  the  intended  beneficiary  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  avoidance  of  this  unnecessary  circuity  of  action  is  not 
an  injury  but  a  gain  to  those  who  pay  the  tax.  It  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  seriously  claimed  that  a  man  having  $50,000  in  value  of 
productive  capital,  and  receiving  from  it  $2,000  of  annual  income, 
is  entitled  to  receive  support  from  the  Government  as  a  public  pau- 
per. Our  governments.  State  or  national,  can  not  impose  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  any  particular  private  business  or  enter-  • 
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prise.  ("  Loan  Association  va,  Topeka,"  20  Wallace,  p.  d55.)  Taxes 
can  only  be  imposed  for  public  purposes,  and,  when  they  are  imposed 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  Goyemment  acts  the  part  of  a  highway- 
man, and  takes  forcibly  the  property  of  A  and  gives  it  to  B.  In 
fact,  there  is  the  same  reason  why  all  exemptions  of  like  property 
from  taxation  should  be  based  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  public  pur- 
pose in  the  exemption  as  that  all  taxes  collected  should  be  for  a 
public  purpose.  A  tax  upon  the  property  of  A  and  an  exemption 
of  the  property  of  B,  of  the  same  competing  class,  will  enhance 
the  value  of  B's  property  and  diminish  the  value  of  A's  property 
to  the  extent  of  the  tax.  A,  under  the  circumstances,  will  not  be 
able  to  s(  11  on  terms  of  equality  his  taxed  property  in  competi- 
tion with  the  untaxed  property  of  B ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  value  from  A  and  giving 
it  to  B.  An  exemption  of  any  property,  or  income  of  the  same 
competing  class  of  property,  made  subject  to  taxation,  is  a  form 
of  charity  or  donation  to  the  favored  person  who  receives  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  exemption.  It  can  not,  moreover,  be  claimed  that 
a  public  purpose  will  be  promoted  by  collecting  a  given  tax  exclu- 
sively from  persons,  who  each  own  property  in  excess  of  $50,000, 
or  in  excess  of  the  annual  value  of  $2,000.  It  may,  however,  be 
conceded  that  private  property,  dedicated  to  a  public  use,  like  rail- 
roads, bridges,  or  ferry-boats,  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  leg^ 
lative  power  be  exempted  to  promote  a  public  purpose,  and  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  the  collection  of  a  tax  which'  would  be  im- 
mediately given  back  to  the  parties  paying  it.  The  power  to  exempt 
obviously  involves  the  power  to  make  a  donation  of  the  tax  to  the 
exempted  persons  ;  and,  if  the  power  of  exempting  property  of  the 
class  taxed  exists  at  all,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  exists  without  any 
limitation.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  levy  five  per  cent,  on 
incomes  above  $2,000,  and  to  exempt  all  less  incomes,^  it  can  make 
the  discriminating  rate  100  per  cent,  of  the  income,  and  thus  con- 
fiscate, under  the  name  of  taxation,  all  property  in  any  one  man's 
hands  in  excess  of  the  yearly  value  of  $2,000,  or  of  any  other  sum. 

THE  TAX-ADVANCER  USUALLY  NOT  THE  PBIMABT  TAX-PATBB. 

Taxes,  in  all  conceivable  or  known  systems  of  taxation,  are  not 
at  first  paid  but  advanced  to  the  Government  as  a  kind  of  forced 
loan,  with  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
give  the  person  making  the  advance  the  power  and  ability  to  collect 
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the  tax  from  consumption  and  expense  in  the  price  of  things  con- 
sumed, where  all  taxes  finally  fall.  It  is  impracticable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  property  in  its  infinitesimal  forms  of  consumption 
at  the  time  of  consumption.  This  would  require  an  assessor  and 
tax-collector  at  the  elbow  of  every  person  all  the  time,  and  hence 
the  €k)vemment  proceeds  against  property  in  invitam  (or  by  force) 
where  found  at  a  given  time,  or  when  produced  or  imported,  and 
compels  the  owner  or  possessor  to  advance  the  tax  to  the  State.  But, 
if  the  Government  fails  to  give  the  power  and  means  of  reimbursing 
the  tax  in  the  price,  and  then  submits  the  owner  to  the  open  compe- 
tition of  similar  untaxed  property,  the  forced  loan  becomes  repudi- 
ated, and  the  tax-advancer  is  despoiled  of  his  property  without  com- 
pensation. Taxes  advanced  uniformly  Ofi  all  property  of  the  same 
competing  class  are  circuitous  means  of  reaching  all  expense  and 
consumption,  and  will  be  apportioned  and  adjusted  in  the  regulation 
of  prices  by  the  natural  laws  of  open  competition.  Taxes  will  be 
thus  advanced  by  those  who  hold  the  property  in  block,  and  will  be 
primarily  paid  by  those  who  consume  or  use  the  taxed  property,  and 
who  in  turn,  controlled  by  the  natural  law  of  competition,  will  add 
or  diffuse  a  part  of  the  tax  in  the  cost  of  their  salable  productions, 
and  thus  all  expense  and  consumption  will  finally  bear  the  entire 
burden.  Taxes  uniformly  advanced  on  all  like  competing  property 
will  always  tend  to  equate  themselves,  and  will  never  be  a  special 
burden  to  those  who  originally  made  the  advances  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  persons  will  sell  the  tax  in  the  price,  rent,  or  use  of  the 
taxed  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  immediate  competi- 
tors of  those  who  have  advanced  taxes  are  untaxed  on  their  com- 
peting property  or  income,  then  the  tax-advancer  will  be  unable  to 
sell  or  collect  the  taxes  which  he  has  been  by  force  compelled  to 
advance,  for  his  untaxed  competitors — especially  if  they  are  numer- 
ous and  their  untaxed  property  large  in  amount — will  undersell  him ; 
and  the  forced  loan  will  thus  be  entirely  repudiated.  Hence  the 
act  of  the  English  Parliament  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  imposed  double  rates  of  taxation  on  the 
income  of  Catholics  ;  hence  any  income-tax  which  exempts  any  in- 
come derived  from  property  of  the  competing  class  made  subject  to 
the  tax,  or  any  tax  imposed  by  any  arbitrary  rule  of  residence  or 
non-residence,  nativity,  color,  or  religious  persuasion ;  any  tax  on 
contracts  after  they  are  made  and  not  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract ;  or  upon  business  or  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  taxing  power ;  or  any  form  of  tax  which  compels  a  person 
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to  advance  taxes  in  gross  to  the  Government  without  some  appro- 
priate legislation  to  protect  and  enable  such  tax-advancers  to  col- 
lect the  tax  from  those  who  use  and  consume — should  be  regarded 
not  as  taxation,  but  as  spoliation  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
property. 

DIRECT  AND   INDIBECT  TAXES. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction,  founded  on  sound  philosophy^  be- 
tween a  direct  and  an  indirect  tax.  An  indirect  tax,  whoever  may 
first  advance  it,  is  paid  voluntarily  and  primarily  by  the  consumer 
of  the  taxed  article  ;  but  a  direct  tax,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  in 
it  an  element  of  compulsion,  not  necessarily  on  the  person  who  ad- 
vances the  tax  in  block,  but  on  the  person  who  is  compelled  to  use 
or  consume  the  taxed  property  or  its  product.  A  tax  upon  land 
compels  all  persons  to  pay  a  direct  tax,  for  no  one  can  live  except 
upon  land  or  its  products,  and  a  tax  upon  land  is  therefore  a  direct 
tax.  {A  land-tax  has  been  conceded  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  be  a  direct  tax,  "  Hylton  vs.  The  United  States,"  3  Dallas, 
p.  171.) 

A  tax  upon  a  few  articles,  like  whisky,  tobacco,  licenses  npon 
certain  classes  of  business,  can  always  be  avoided  as  a  primary  tax, 
or  can  be  paid  at  discretion  ;  but  there  is  nothing  voluntary  in  a  tax 
upon  all  real  and  personal  property  or  their  income.  Human  beings 
can  not  subsist  without  some  form  of  personal  property,  and  there- 
fore a  tax  upon  all  personal  property  or  its  income  is  of  necessity 
compulsory  and  not  voluntary.  Any  general  assessment  of  personal 
property  on  its  income  must  also,  as  well  as  assessments  on  real 
estate,  constitute  a  direct  tax.  {See  Alexander  HdmiUon^s  brief  in 
the  carriage  case,  Hamilton's  "  Works,''  vol,  vii.,  p.  848.)  There  is 
nothing  compulsory  or  unequal  in  an  ordinary  license-tax.  K  the 
license  is  high,  no  one  is  compelled  by  law,  or  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion, to  engage  in  the  business,  and  but  few  persons  will  engage  in 
it ;  and  thus  the  average  profits  of  the  taxed  business,  by  the  regu- 
lar laws  of  competition,  will  finally  reach  the  average  profits  of  other 
like  employments  or  investments.  But  an  income-tax  is  always 
compulsory,  for  it  is  imposed  on  income  from  all  sources.  Some 
form  of  property  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  a  tax  upon  all  forms 
of  property  or  its  income  is  a  direct  or  unavoidable  tax,  and  not  a 
voluntary  tax. 

Now,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  that  all 
direct  taxes  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;  and 
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territorial  uniformity  of  indirect  taxation  must  imply  and  inyolve 
absolute  uniformity  and  equality  of  these  taxes  on  like  values  and 
quantities.  But,  under  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  larger  quanti- 
ties will  be  owned  and  produced  by  one  person  in  one  State  than  in 
another.  Colorado  and  Texas  have  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  Illinois 
has  large  corn-fields  and  large  distilleries ;  Louisiana  large  sugar- 
plantations,  and  New  England  large  factories,  owned  by  single 
persons.  Two  States  may,  and  in  some  instances  do,  have  equal  per 
capita  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  the  one  the  wealth  may  be 
made  up  of  capital  invested  in  numerous  small  industries  adapted 
to  its  soil  and  climate  ;  while  in  the  other,  owing  to  different  nat- 
ural conditions,  there  may  be  great  concentrations  of  capital  in  a 
few  hands  and  in  a  few  industries.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  our  late 
income-tax,  seven  States,  in  the  year  1869 — ^Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California — 
possessed  forty  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  just  about  forty  per  cent,  also  of  our  population. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  these  same  seven  States  paid  full  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  income-tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country  ;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  the 
States  which  had  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country  paid  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  income-tax.  A  vio- 
lation, therefore,  of  the  rule  of  uniformity  in  taxes  on  incomes  from 
the  same  class  of  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  becomes 
a  warfare  on  the  natural  resources  and  natural  abilities  of  some 
States,  and  a  warfare  upon  property  beyond  a  certain  amount  in  one 
man^s  hands.  Thus,  for  example,  two  farms,  wherever  situated, 
owned  by  two  persons  and  producing  a  profit  of  $2,000,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  competition,  in  the  sales  of  products,  as  one  farm, 
owned  by  one  man,  producing  $4,000  of  profit.  The  profits  of  the 
two  farms  and  two  persons,  under  an  exemption  of  $2,000,  would, 
however,  be  free  from  all  taxation  ;  while  the  profit  of  the  compe- 
ting farm,  producing  the  same  income  as  the  two  other  farms,  would 
be  subject  to  a  burden  on  its  income  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  if 
the  farm  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner.  The 
aggregate  of  the  value  of  the  property  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ; 
but  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  made  dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  making  the  assessment  upon  two  persons  rather 
than  one.  This  is  not  equality  of  burden  on  competing  property, 
or  on  immediate  competitors ;  but,  as  M.  Thiers  says, ''  it  is  rob- 
bery." 
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A    6BADUATED     INCOME-TAX,    TO   THE    EXTENT  OP     ITS     DISCRIMINA- 
TION,   IS   AN   ACT   OP   CONPISCATION. 

The  Federal  Constitution  further  provides  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  except  upon  compensation.  It 
is  conceded  that  this  is  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress. 
There  must  be  a  line  between  the  taking  of  private  property  for 
public  use  and  taxation  ;  but  how  can  that  line  be  drawn  except  by 
the  rule  that  taxation  means  uniformity  of  burden  on  competing 
avocations  and  competing  property  ?  A  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey  seems  to  be  direct  upon  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  discriminating  burdens  on  the  same  class  of  persons  or 
property.  Thus  the  New  Jersey  Court  said  :  "  A  tax  upon  the  per- 
son or  property  of  A,  B,  and  C,  individually,  whether  designated 
by  name,  or  in  any  other  way,  which  is  in  excess  of  an  equal  appor- 
tionment among  the  persons  or  property  of  the  class  of  persons  or 
kind  of  property  subject  to  the  taxation,  is,  to  the  extent  of  such 
excess,  the  taking  of  private  property  for  a  public  use  without 
compensation.  The  process  is  one  of  confiscation  and  not  of  taxa- 
tion," ("  Township  Committee  of  Reading,"  36  K  J.,  p.  66, 1872 ; 
see  also  "Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations,"  §§  490-515  ;  "Du- 
rach's  Appeals  ;  62  Pennsylvania  State  Reports.") 

It  only  remains,  to  complete  this  argument,  to  consider  what  is 
meant  by  property  of  the  same  class.  The  answer  to  this  is,  obvi- 
ously, property  which  immediately  or  directly  competes  in  open 
market.  The  force  of  competition  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quan- 
tity owned  or  produced  by  few  or  many  persons,  but  upon  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  similar  property  offered  in  market,  whether 
produced  or  owned  by  few  or  many  persons. 

It  may  also  be  pertinent  in  conclusion  to  say  that  two  thou- 
sand dollars  is  a  larger  exemption  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in 
any  income-tax  system  in  any  country  except  the  United  States  ; 
where,  owing  to  comparative  equality  of  fortunes,  the  exemption,  if 
any  exemption  is  to  be  permitted,  should  be  extremely  low.  Wher- 
ever the  line  of  exemption  may  be  drawn,  an  act  of  discrimination 
is  instituted  against  all  those  who  own  property  producing  income 
in  excess  of  the  line  of  the  exemption.  In  England,  where  business, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country,  is  conducted  by  large 
capitalists,  where  the  soil  is  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  persons, 
and  where  the  entire  property  of  the  nation  is  greatly  concentrated, 
an  exemption  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  under  the  income- 
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tax  there  allowed  to  each  person,  is  of  much  less  practical  impor- 
tance than  a  similar  exemption  would  be  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  would  remove  a  large  portion  of  all  incomes  derived  from  property 
from  the  burden  of  the  tax.  In  France,  owing  to  the  very  great  and 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  a  small  exemption 
would  also  take  from  the  income  list  a  large  proportion  of  the  own- 
ers of  real  estate  in  that  country.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  indeed,  estimates 
that  an  exemption  of  twenty-five  hundred  francs  (five  hundred  dol- 
lars) would  exempt  from  three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the  entire  in- 
come of  France  ;  and  accordingly,  when  in  1848  the  enactment  of  an 
income-tax  was  debated  in  France,  it  was  proposed  to  put  the  exemp- 
tion as  low  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  or  fifty  dollars.  Any 
judicious  system  of  taxation  in  any  country  will  have  reference  to 
its  natural  products  ;  its  extent  of  territory  ;  its  contiguity  to  com- 
peting nations ;  the  density  or  sparseness  of  its  population,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  comparative  equality  of  their  fortunes. 
The  United  States  can  conveniently,  economically,  and  uniformly 
collect  its  revenues  from  a  few  domestic  articles,  like  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, manufactured  in  large  amounts  at  one  place  by  one  person  or 
firm  ;  and  on  imports,  like  sugars,  tea,  and  coffee,  introduced  into 
the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  in  large  vessels  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  a  few  ports.  With  the  limitation  of  our  revenues  to  such  few 
sources,  economy  of  assessment  and  collection  will  be  insured,  un- 
necessary inquisition  and  loss  of  time — a  form  of  unproductive  tax- 
ation— will  be  avoided,  and  only  a  comparatively  few  persons  will 
feel  the  direct  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  ;  while  all  will  cheerfully 
pay  taxes  in  regulated  prices  on  their  expense  and  consumption, 
where,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  all  taxation  must  finally 
rest. 

But  any  attempt  to  collect  an  income-tax,  which  is  equal  and 
has  none  of  the  features  of  spoliation  or  confiscation,  from  our 
sparse  population,  extending  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  is  entirely 
unpractical ;  and,  unless  the  rate  is  excessive,  the  taxes  received 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  assessment  and  collection,  while,  as  be- 
fore shown,  the  rights  of  property,  the  great  republican  principle 
of  equality  before  the  law,  and  constitutional  law  itself,  will  alike 
preclude  any  exemption  of  any  income  derived  from  like  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  vital  and  constitutional  question,  demanding  abso- 
lute equality,  that  is  here  involved  and  at  stake.  Any  exemption 
whatever,  small  or  great,  except  to  the  absolutely  indigent,  is  purely 
arbitrary ;  and  the  principle,  once  allowed,  may  obviously  be  car- 
VOL.  cxxx. — NO.  280.  17 
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ried  to  any  extant.  Any  exemption  of  any  portion  of  the  same 
class  of  property  or  incomes  is  an  act  of  charity  which  every  Amer- 
ican ought  to  reject  upon  principle  and  with  scorn,  except  under 
circumstances  of  great  want  and  destitution.  Equality  and  man- 
hood, therefore,  demand  and  require  uniformity  of  burden  in  what- 
ever is  the  subject  of  taxation. 

David  A.  Wells. 


Cim-SERVICE  REFORM. 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  lull  in  the  interest  which  civil- 
service  reform  had  awakened  during  the  last  Presidential  canvass, 
by  the  mere  preoccupation  of  the  country  with  financial  and  com- 
mercial questions.  Nothing  less  than  a  tremendous  drift  in  the 
wrong  direction,  a  settled  opinion  of  the  masses  that  our  institu- 
tions have  a  virtue  that  is  independent  of  good  government,  and 
can  bear  and  even  profit  by  negligences  and  errors  that  are  fatal  to 
monarchies,  can  account  for  the  indifference  of  the  press,  the  super- 
cilious contempt  of  our  leading  politicians  of  both  parties,  the  silence 
and  apathy  of  Congress,  and  the  tentative  and  inconsistent  course 
of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  in  regard  to  civil-service  reform, 
which  four  years  ago  was  introduced  as  the  chief  plank  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties.  Its  best  friends  have  seemingly  thought  it 
incompatible  with  present  success  in  their  general  political  aims  and 
measures.  The  two  great  parties  have  quietly  seen  the  promises 
made  by  the  Administration  either  broken  or  forgotten,  or,  where 
carried  out,  carried  out  furtively  and  in  an  apologetic  spirit.  The 
press  as  a  rule  has  ridiculed  the  whole  subject  as  impracticable, 
visionary,  and  unsuited  to  American  circumstances  ;  and  it  may  al- 
most be  said  that  the  small  class  of  men  who  undertook  to  champion 
the  cause  have  lost  heart,  or  even  hope,  of  its  present  practicableness. 
Persuaded  that  it  is  the  subject  of  all  others  that  needs  public  con- 
sideration, and  on  the  proper  understanding  of  whose  importance 
the  welfare  of  our  national  life  depends,  we  seize  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton's  valuable  and  instructive 
work  on  "  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  to  draw  attention  to  the 
new  and  strong  liglit  which  the  success  of  reform  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  mother-country  throws  upon  the  methods  needing  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reformation  of  the  disheartening  errors  and  abuses  that 
mark  our  American  administration  of  government,  owing  to  the  mis- 
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chievous  influence  wbich  the  party-spoils  principle  has  obtained  in 
our  politics. 

AVe  do  not  propose  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Eaton's  booL 
It  would  be  almost  like  giving  an  abstract  of  Leyiticos  !  It  is 
itself  an  abstract — the  shortest  possible  full  statement  of  the  origin 
and  course,  the  methods  and  successes,  and  the  complete  victory  of 
civil-service  reform  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  only  book  in  the 
English  language  in  which  this  wonderful,  encouraging,  and  moat 
instructive  history  can  be  read,  and  it  must  be  almost  as  valuable 
to  English  statesmen  and  statists  as  to  Americans,  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  is  written.  In  our  calm  judgment,  no  book  since  "The  Feder- 
alist " — if  De  Tocqueville  is  excepted — contains  so  much  that  merits 
and  will  finally  command  national  attention — not  from  any  charms 
of  style  or  ingenuities  of  argument,  or  even  from  the  attractions  of 
the  theme,  but  from  the  plainness,  the  thoroughness,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  facts,  and  the  bearing  of  the  history,  so  carefully 
and  laboriously  unveiled,  upon  our  prospects  as  a  people  and  the 
success  of  our  institutions.  Mr.  Eaton  has  demonstrated  in  his 
book  that  Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  sink- 
ing under  a  load  of  patronage  in  Church  and  state,  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  of  parliamentary  and  royal  usurpations,  of  favoritism, 
nepotism,  maladministration  by  unselected  and  unfit  office-holders ; 
that  this  deadly  system  of  patronage  was  so  imbedded  and  im- 
meshed  with  her  aristocratic  and  hierarchical  constitution,  so  tan- 
gled up  with  her  royal  usages  and  traditions,  so  favored  by  the 
Church  and  the  nobles,  and  so  upheld  by  the  court,  that  the  pros* 
pect  of  any  reform  in  it  was  dark  and  dreadful  beyond  anything 
that  ever  did  or  ever  could  exist  in  American  circumstances.  Hh 
has  shown  how  a  succession  of  courageous  and  public-spirited 
statesmen,  without  the  support  of  the  court,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  Parliament,  has  by  a  steady  appeal  to  the  common  people  of 
Great  Britain,  gradually  yet  really  in  a  marvelously  short  time, 
wrested  a  reform  whicli  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  wished  in  the  civil 
service  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  from  the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions, the  personal  interests,  the  party  pride,  the  cupidity  of  place, 
and  pensions,  and  sinecures,  the  nepotism  of  great  office-holders 
and  princes,  dukes  and  earls,  the  patronage  of  lords  and  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  until  both  the  great  parties,  by  their  leaders, 
are  absolutely  at  one  in  excluding  the  spoils  of  office  from  the  con- 
tests of  party  ;  until  public  competition  for  office  has  become  all, 
but  universal ;  and  nierity  proved  and  ta^teA.  fitncsB^  and  superiority 
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in  fitness,  are  the  only  door  by  which  any  office-holder,  excepting 
about  fifty  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus,  can  now  enter  any 
civil  office  in  the  British  Government. 

The  method  of  reform  has  been  that  of  a  steady  opening,  a 
development  of  the  principle,  that  the  offices  of  a  government, 
conducted  in  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  those  only  who,  wishing  them,  can  prove  themselves 
best  fitted  to  hold  them,  and  perform  the  duties  of  them.  By  de- 
grees the  principle  of  competition  has  attained  its  full  development. 
Any  citizen,  of  proper  age  and  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  elemen- 
tary education,  may  offer  himself  for  a  competitive  examination  in 
which  his  claims,  intellectual,  moral,  and  temperamental — his  claims 
on  the  score  of  health  and  strength,  of  worth  and  character,  as  well 
as  of  general  and  special  fitness  for  the  class  of  clerkships  or  duties 
to  which  he  aspires — shall  be  fairly  and  impartially  considered  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  experts  in  the  business,  whose  decisions 
are  final,  and  the  integrity,  competency,  and  satisf  actoriness  of  whose 
judgments  are,  and  for  many  years  have  continued  to  be,  unques- 
tioned, who  enjoy  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the 
Government.  Persons  proving  their  claims  to  be  best  are  appoint- 
ed to  existing  vacancies.  Once  appointed,  they  are  removable  only 
for  cause — incompetency,  a  failure  to  fulfill  their  promise,  being  the 
best  of  causes  ;  they  are  promoted  as  opportunity  offers  and  desert 
is  shown  ;  they  are  offered  increase  of  salary,  according  to  years  in 
the  service,  and  they  are  retired  at  an  age  when  the  service  is  bet- 
ter served  by  new  blood  than  by  old  experience,  and  then  on  suffi- 
cient retiring  pensions.  Rotation  in  office  is  discouraged  ;  it  is  not 
recognized  as  a  principle  of  good  administration,  as  it  absurdly  is 
in  America,  where  offices  are  considered  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  office- 
holders, and  not  with  sole  reference  to  the  public  good.  Everybody 
may  aspire  to  an  office  in  Great  Britain  who  can  prove  himself  best 
fitted  to  fill  it,  and  may  go  and  claim  it  as  his  right,  and  have  his 
right,  in  that  case  a  just  one,  admitted.  His  right  is  not  a  right  to 
office  because  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  but  because,  being  such,  he 
shows  himself  better  fitted,  than  any  man  that  wants  it,  to  occupy  it. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  in  America — they  were  origi- 
nally made  in  England — ^to  the  scholastic  character  of  the  competitive 
examinations.  It  was  shown,  over  and  over  again,  how  ridiculous 
the  requirements  were,  the  questions  asked,  the  sort  of  knowledge  ^ 
demanded ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  real  practical  fitness 
could  neither  be  determined  nor  attained  by  any  such  method.    Mr. 
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Eaton's  work  has  exhibited  the  groundlessness  of  these  objections  ; 
shown  their  abandonment  by  old  and  sincere  representatives  of  theniy 
and  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  method,  considered  only  with 
reference  to  efficiency.  The  civil  service  has  improved  radically. 
Not  only  are  a  better  class  of  men  put  into  office,  but  they  come 
more  and  more  from  the  middle  class,  and  even  from  what  the 
English  call  the  humbler  class  ;  i.  e.,  they  are  not  supplied  from  the 
gentleman  class,  or  the  college-graduate  class  ;  they  do  more  work, 
and  they  do  it  better  ;  they  are  paid  less,  and  are  content  with  less, 
because  their  places  are  secure  ;  they  are  fewer  in  number,  because 
there  are  no  sinecures  or  places  for  mere  hangers-on.  Moreover, 
the  knowledge  that  the  humblest  bom  may  aspire  to  occupation  in 
the  civil  service  has  greatly  raised  the  standard  and  improved  the 
method  of  popular  education.  The  people  are  freshly  interested  in 
educational  methods,  because  they  now  have  a  new  bearing  upon 
their  possible  pursuits.  Besides  this,  the  discovery  that  justice  pre- 
vails in  their  appointments  gives  them  a  new  sense  of  respect  for 
the  Government,  increases  patriotism,  and  makes  the  servants  of  the 
nation  watchful  of  the  honor  of  their  own  department  and  their 
own  name. 

The  main  objection  felt  in  this  coimtry  to  the  civil-service 
reform  has  been  that  party  government  could  not  go  on  without 
the  stimulus  of  party  spoils.  This  objection,  if  sound,  would  be 
a  fatal  one.  Party  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  representa- 
tive system.  That  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  acts  of  the  Government.  This  no- 
tion is  a  modem  one — and  by  no  means  self-evident.  The  old  the- 
ory and  practice  in  England  long  was,  as  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, "  Let  wealth  and  birth  or  breeding  make  the  laws  and  gov- 
ern the  country."  This  is  indeed  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
been  possible  in  the  England  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. It  mattered  less — if  they  only  got  there,  as  they  somehow  did 
— ^how  the  ablest  and  best  men  got  into  Parliament,  whether  by  the 
patronage  of  the  King  or  the  great  nobles,  by  rotten  boroughs,  or 
by  buying  their  places.  What  was  wanted  was  ability  and  influ- 
ence and  experience,  chiefly  to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  Government  mainly  dependent  on  the  administrative  power  of  the 
King's  advisers  and  nearest  servants.  Parliament  itself  was  only 
their  instrument,  and  very  slowly  acquired  any  independence  of  its 
own.  But  the  Commons  acquired  independence  and  influence  long 
before  it  became  a  highly  representative  body  in  our  sense  of  the 
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word.  That  is  to  say,  it  represented  popular  rights  and  commercial 
and  trading  interests,  in  a  general  way,  long  before  it  represented 
the  electors'  or  the  people's  views  of  their  own  interests.  Parlia- 
ment had  its  own  views,  and  did  not  consider  too  much,  and  only  as 
far  as  was  unavoidable,  what  views  the  people  had  of  their  own 
wants — ^judging  itself  to  be  more  competent  to  decide  these  ques- 
tions than  the  people  themselves.  As  long  as  it  is  necessary  or 
even  possible  to  carry  on  government  thus,  it  may  be  deemed  not  a 
bad  way.  For  people  are  only  fit  for  the  liberty  they  feel  the  want 
of,  and  the  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  to  main- 
tain it.  Usually  the  self-government  first  achieved  is  less  com- 
fortable, and  less  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobles,  the  ruling  class,  the  monarch,  or  military  ruler, 
thrown  off  to  make  way  for  it.  But  it  is  rightly  preferred,  because 
it  satisfies  wants  and  aspirations  deeper  and  nobler  than  comfort, 
ease,  or  security. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  in  America  we  have  continually 
sacrificed  substantial  interests  of  order,  peace,  and  governmental 
facility,  to  the  love  of  liberty.  We  have  plunged  headlong  into  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  dangers  growing  out  of  it 
that  have  seriously  threatened  our  very  existence.  We  made  four 
million  slaves  free  men  and  voters,  without  stopping  to  ask  what 
the  consequences  might  be  in  the  Southern  States  or  to  the  Union  ; 
and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the  political  difficulties 
in  which  immediate  emancipation  involved  us.  True,  upon  Ameri- 
can principles,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this  step.  Pub- 
lic opinion  required  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  universal  suffrage ; 
very  likely  female  suffrage  will  come  in  under  the  same  necessity 
by  and.  by.  We  need  not  expect  to  escape  from  all  the  conse- 
quences of  our  fundamental  idea,  which  is  trust  in  the  people.  It 
is  not  that  the  people  are  wise  and  sure  to  go  right,  but  they  are  to 
be  trusted  anyhow,  "go  as  you  please  "being  the  general  policy. 
It  is  right  because  the  people  wish  it  so.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
motto  most  in  the  mouths  of  our  politicians,  ^^VbxpopuH  vox  DeV^ 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  we  are  determined  to  act  as  if  it  were 
true,  to  test  it,  and  perish  if  it  is  not. 

Party  government  began  in  England  with  the  selection  and 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  to  represent  convictions,  and  to 
press  policies  entertained  by  the  voters  who  sent  them  to  their  seats. 
By  slow  degrees  Parliament  became  a  body  of  representatives  in  the 
sense  of  persons  instructed  by  the  voice  of  their  constituents  to  frame 
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and  favor  certain  wishes,  opinions,  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  had  different 
views  of  policy,  they  naturally  selected  cardinal  issues — ^peace  or 
war,  retrenchment  or  expansion,  protection  or  free-trade,  extension  or 
repression  of  suffrage — for  their  rallying-cries,  and  so  formed  Con- 
servative and  Liberal,  Whig  and  Tory  parties.  How  conid  a  coun- 
try usually  nearly  evenly  divided  between  parties  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  violent  and  fatal  conflict,  except  by  encouraging  a 
superstitious  or  religious  respect  for  the  right  of  the  majority, 
even  if  it  were  a  majority  of  one?  To  this  the  highest  wisdom  of 
England,  and  America  after  her,  has  come.  To  make  a  majority 
of  one  just  as  decisive  as  a  majority  of  a  million  has  been  the  main 
victory  of  self-government  thus  far.  That  is  what  government  by 
party  means,  that  the  government  shall  be  a  government  not  merely 
influenced  by  public  opinion — all  governments  must  be — ^but  a  gov- 
ernment that  carries  out  public  opinion,  expressed  through  legally 
elected  representatives  and  by  a  legal  majority,  in  the  laws  it  makes 
and  the  policy  it  pursues.  True,  any  one  may  notice  how  far  short 
of  ideal  perfection  a  government  is  in  which  the  opinions  of  nearly 
half  the  whole  voting  force  are  absolutely  of  no  effect.  It  is  the 
chief  problem  of  representative  and  popular  government  now  to 
devise  some  method  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  The  only 
protection  now  is  the  check  which  party  majorities  always  feel  in 
the  presence  of  a  minority  that  may  profit  by  their  mistakes  to 
unseat  them  in  the  next  election.  This  is  a  substantial  check,  yet 
an  insufficient  one,  but  until  some  better  one  is  found  it  must  be  re- 
lied on. 

But  what  would  become  of  "  the  machine  "  if  the  English  meth- 
od of  a  civil  service,  which  absolutely  removes  the  spoils  of  office 
from  all  part  or  importance  in  the  canvass,  were  followed  by  the 
United  States  ?  What,  then,  is  "  the  machine,"  whose  safety  is  so 
seriously  threatened  by  the  success  of  a  civil-service  reform,  like 
that  which  has  triumphed  in  Great  Britain  ?  "  The  machine  "  is  an 
organization  of  parties  about  the  spoils  of  office.  Those  who  have 
framed  and  who  control  it  are  not  themselves  necessarily  lacking  in 
sound  principles  and  a  high  national  policy.  They  are  often  sincere 
patriots.  They  are  however,  as  they  boast,  men  of  affairs  and  of 
the  world,  and  they  judge  that  party  organization  to  be  effective 
must  be  able  to  interest,  move,  and  win  the  support  of  those  who 
are  neither  capable  of  disinterested  patriotism  nor  intelligently  in- 
terested in  the  questions  for  which  parties  stand.    There  is  a  cer- 
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tain  part,  perhaps  it  is  a  quarter,  of  the  population  of  a  great 
country  like  ours  whose  opinions  and  whose  judgment  in  regard 
to  what  divides  parties  are  nearly  worthless,  and  are  worthless 
because  they  represent  neither  thought  nor  experience.  The  hope 
of  office — it  is  little  more  than  a  hope,  and  a  barren  one  for  ninety 
in  a  hundred  out  of  those  deluded  by  it  —  is  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  machine  in  both  the  great  parties  in  this  country. 
Without  this,  the  practical  politicians  tell  us,  it  is  in  vain  for  any 
party  in  ordinary  times  to  hope  for  success,  be  its  principles  ever  so 
just  and  true.  The  managers  know  perfectly  well  how  little  influ- 
ence the  spoils  would  have  if  the  rank  and  file  who  go  in  for  them 
knew  the  smallness  of  the  number  who  really  can  receive  the  appoint- 
ments which  a  party  success  throws  open.  Probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  of  the  men  whose  party  zeal  is  wholly  dependent  on  their 
expectation  of  office,  ever  attains  the  office  he  covets  and  which  he  has 
been  assured  of.  But  as  Sydney  Smith  defended  the  great  prizes  of 
the  bishoprics  in  England,  as  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  meanest 
curacy,  so  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  successful  party  that  attains  to 
the  administration  of  a  great  State  or  of  the  nation,  though  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  eager  expectants  of  them,  are  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  enough  voters  at  close  and  hard  work  at  the  ropes  of 
the  machine,  and  to  enable  party  organizers  to  say  with  a  good  deal 
of  authority,  "Take  away  these  spoils — take  away  from  the  bureaus 
or  great  departments,  whose  heads  are  elected  in  a  party  contest, 
the  power  of  rewarding  with  offices  the  most  diligent  and  effective 
hands  who  have  oiled  and  pulled  the  machine,  and  secured  the  vic- 
tory— and  you  have  taken  away  the  only  sure  means  of  political 
success."  There  can  be  little  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  terrible  force  of  the  machine  as  thus  run.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  its  force  is  not  fatal  to  the  interest  for  which  parties  and 
governments  exist.  Based  upon  the  idea  that  office  is  a  reward  for 
party  services,  it  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  only  notion  that  can 
safely  obtain  about  office — i.  e.,  that  it  exists  not  for  those  who  hold 
it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  and  is  to  be  filled  only  by  those 
best  qualified  to  fill  it,  not  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  it,  have 
done  most  to  elevate  the  dispensers  of  office  to  their  powerful  places. 
Consider  the  debasing  influence  on  heads  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus of  feeling  that  they  owe  their  places  to  voters  who  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  price  of  their  services  !  How  can  they  look 
mainly  at  the  duties  on  the  intelligent  and  earnest  performance  of 
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which  depend  the  use  and  value  to  the  nation  of  their  Btatioiifl  ? 
The  administration  becomes  corrupt  from  core  to  circumference  in 
spite  of  itself,  when  every  grade  of  office  but  the  lowest  is  depen- 
dent on  the  favor  or  patronage  of  the  grade  above  it ;  when  all 
offices  are  thus  bought,  not  with  direct  bribes — that  might  even  be 
less  corrupting,  because  more  open — but  when  a  poisonous  atmos- 
phere of  bribery  is  created  by  a  tacit  understanding  that  party  ser- 
vices, from  the  Cabinet  down,  are  to  have  the  main  consideration  in 
all  appointments.  The  better  portion  of  the  people,  whose  inter- 
est and  participation  in  politics  it  is  so  important  to  uphold  and 
increase,  has  lost  its  respect  for  the  politicians  as  a  class,  because 
of  tlie  machine  they  chiefly  depend  on.  The  interest  in  politics 
has  become  largely  an  interest  of  a  comer-grocery  character,  or  of 
betting-  and  card-rooms,  or  race-courses  and  beer-gardens.  There 
the  engineers  of  the  machines  work  for  their  recruits  and  the  boys 
who  will  run  with  the  engine.  It  has  dragged  our  politics  in  the 
mire  and  steeped  it  in  rum  and  tobacco,  until  it  is  an  offense  in 
the  nostrils  of  those  who  love  their  country  disinterestedly.  And 
when  decent  ,and  honest  men  complain  of  the  result  of  machine 
politics,  of  the  low  class  of  office-holders  it  promotes,  and  of  the 
kind  of  threatening  legislation  it  encourages,  they  are  told :  "  It 
is  all  your  own  fault.  Organization  is  always  effective,  and  always 
wins.  If  you  are  so  torpid,  fastidious,  or  foolish  that  you  will  not 
attend  the  primaries  and  get  control  of  *  the  machine,'  be  sure  it 
will  be  nm  by  those  who  have  won  the  right  to  run  it  by  giving 
their  time  and  attention  to  it."  Tlie  employers  of  this  argument 
know  the  safety  of  using  it,  because  they  know  the  people  they 
address  it  to  could  not  be  dragged  by  oxen  to  "the  primaries"  after 
one  or  two  experiences  of  what  they  are. 

So  hopeless  has  this  partisan  machinery  made  the  sober  and 
disinterested  citizens  of  the  country  that  they  have  abandoned  aJl 
expectations  of  any  reform  in  the  methods  of  parties  so  long  as 
civil-service  reform  is  neglected  in  America.  They  see  that  par- 
ties in  America  are  now  governed  from  the  bottoniy  and  not  from 
the  top,  and  that,  while  the  bottom  governs,  it  will  rule  or  ruin. 
There  is  no  possible  hope  of  redemption  from  our  political  de- 
moralization— in  which  as  a  rule  our  office-holders  are  the  con- 
trolling leaven  of  evil — except  by  bringing  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  outside  of  parties,  and  seek- 
ing to  effect  reform  from  above  downward.  Public  opinion  is  not 
made  up,  like  an  election  return,  of  votes  that  each  counts  one 
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and  one  only.  It  is  the  voice  that  has  the  purest  tone  that  goes 
farthest.  Votes  do  not  measure  the  public  opinion  of  this  country. 
If  they  did,  we  might  well  despair  :  they  settle  the  legislators,  but 
public  opinion  has  them  greatly  under  control,  if  it  only  will  exer- 
cise its  authority.  We  want  a  new  political  machiney  the  organi- 
zation of  the  patriotism  and  sense  of  the  people,  who  will  act  to- 
gether in  an  endeavor  to  extort  from  every  Administration  and 
every  Congress  a  civil-service  reform  essentially  like  that  which 
has  taken  place  so  beneficially  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
any  support  for  this  reform  from  the  smaller  class  of  professional 
politicians  of  this  country.  It  must  be  carried  against  them  and  in 
spite  of  them,  as  it  was  in  England.  They  are  themselves  the  very 
evil  to  be  abated.  In  most  of  the  States  legislative  seats  as  well 
as  administrative  offices  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  personal 
interests  and  whose  tastes  and  views  are  in  accordance  with  the 
spoils  of  office.  Can  we  expect  legislators  who  have  got  their 
places  under  this  system  to  make  laws  to  change  it  radically,  nay, 
to  abandon  and  make  it  impossible  ?  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  make  any  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  civil-service  reform  which  President  Grant  and  President 
Hayes  have  both  recommended.  By  the  simple  refusal  or  silent 
agreement  not  to  allow  so  small  an  appropriation  as  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  commissioners  of  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  office,  Congress  baffled  the  doubtless  honest 
wishes  of  two  successive  Presidents,  whose  experience  in  adminis- 
tration had  enabled  them  to  know  the  importance  of  this  reform, 
from  carrying  it  out  even  in  the  partial  manner  proposed.  Can  we 
expect  any  support  from  Congress  until  the  press  demands  it  ? 
And  will  the  press  demand  it,  until  those  who  support  the  press 
are  themselves  not  only  willing  but  anxious  and  clamorous  to  have 
it  advocated  in  the  newspapers  ?  This  state  of  public  opinion  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  union  of  that  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  have  for  many  years  ignored  politics,  about  a  method  of  po- 
litical reform,  which  can  alone  give  back  its  lost  dignity  to  politics. 
They  must  observe  and  learn  and  follow  the  method  by  which  a  much 
more  difficult  reform  of  the  same  nature  was  achieved  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  effected  by  a  few  true  statesmen  and  patriots,  who  threw 
themselves  upon  the  higher  intelligence  and  worth  of  the  country, 
and,  by  patient  adherence  to  sound  principles  of  open  competition 
for  all  offices  below  the  few  that  give  effective  expression  to  that 
change  of  policy  demanded  from  a  new  Cabinet,  gradually  won  the 
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battle  against  Parliament,  against  the  press,  and  against  the  whole 
current  of  usage  and  partisanship. 

The  reform  began  in  Great  Britain  in  the  bosom  of  men  who 
knew  the  distinction  between  party  and  partisanship — who  believed 
in  the  necessity  and  uses  of  party  government,  and  wished  to  make 
it,  as  they  have  done,  more  effective  and  stringent  than  it  is  in 
America.  They  knew  that,  if  principles  and  policies  were  to  be 
truly  advanced,  it  must  be  by  organizing  parties  on  some  other 
grounds  than  the  spoils  principle,  since  that  throws  parties  into  the 
control  of  the  sordid  and  the  time-serving.  They  wished  to  hold 
the  intelligence  and  worth  of  England  to  the  responsibility  of  self- 
government.  In  America  we  have  said  to  our  best  people,  You 
are  too  pure,  too  wise,  too  good,  too  disinterested  to  know  anything 
about  practical  politics.  Nobody  who  keeps  his  conscience  in  white 
gloves  can  be  of  any  service  in  practical  politics  ;  nobody  who  aims 
at  improving  political  methods  can  be  effective  in  a  primary  meet- 
ing or  a  caucus,  or  a  convention  for  nominating  great  officers. 
There  we  want  burly,  unscrupulous  partisans,  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  everything  but  the  interest  of  the  party,  take  every  advantage 
of  their  technical  rights,  can  walk  on  the  very  verge  of  the  law  and 
keep  their  footing,  and  are  obedient  to  the  arrangement  made  for 
them  by  a  little  knot  of  secret  wire-pullers,  whose  very  names  are 
unknown  to  their  fellow  citizens,  but  who,  in  a  caucus  or  a  conven- 
tion, turn  out  to  be  the  powers  that  rule.  The  vast  political  or 
party  importance  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  nobodies  in  our 
American  politics  is  a  gigantic  threat  of  ruin !  It  is  difficult  for 
honest  men  of  moral  and  rational  habits  to  understand  their  position 
and  influence,  and  it  drives  them  to  needless  despair  of  our  system. 
We  must  break  this  machine  or  it  will  break  us ;  and  the  place  to 
break  it  is  by  directing  all  the  force  of  the  thoughtful  people  in 
the  land  to  the  support  of  our  executive  officers,  the  men  whom  we 
clothed  with  responsibility  and  who  ought  to  be  made  to  govern. 
Alas  !  they  are  too  often  afraid  to  govern,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
look  to  them  as  we  ought  nor  encourage  them  as  we  should  to  carry 
out  all  the  measures  of  right  government  that  are  in  their  direct 
power.  For  instance,  our  Constitution  has  given  the  President  the 
nomination  of  a  Cabinet  which,  though  requiring  to  be  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  not  responsible  to  it,  except  by  im- 
peachment, after  confirmation.  It  was  designed  to  make  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation  independent  enough  to  carry  on  his  own  great 
business  by  the  aid  of  responsible  heads  of  departments  on  prin- 
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ciples  and  after  methods  that  partisan  feeling  could  not  disturb. 
But  what  a  miserable  weakening  of  our  Executive  and  Cabinet  has 
been  effected  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  spoils  system  upon 
the  Senate,  by  which  the  appointments  in  all  departments  of  the 
Government  are,  and  have  long  been,  regarded  as  means  of  sus- 
taining or  rewarding  partisan  services ;  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  heads  of  departments  can  not  carry  outi  any  wise  choice 
in  the  appointment  of  their  necessary  officers,  except  by  the  leave 
and  in  accordance  with  the  irresponsible  wishes  of  persons  not  hav- 
ing the  efficient  working  of  the  department  either  in  their  knowl- 
edge or  view  !  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  party  patronage  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government, 
by  fomenting  a  perpetual  irritation  between  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  has  ren- 
dered the  Administration  irresolute  and  inconsistent,  and  brought  the 
office  of  the  President  into  disrespect.  What  is  all  the  recent  talk 
about  the  need  of  a  strong  man — ^meaning  an  obstinate  and  self-willed 
man — in  the  Presidential  office,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  that 
a  man  who  will  not  overreach  his  prescribed  rights  and  duties  can 
give  only  a  languid  effect  to  what  the  Constitution  meant  to  make 
an  independent  department  ?  But  it  is  encroachments  on  executive 
powers  originally  bestowed,  encroachments  to  which  party  usage 
has  given  the  only  authority  they  have,  that  have  made  the  Execu- 
tive timid  and  dependent.  So  long  as  Congress  maintains  the  spoils 
system,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Executive  will  continue  weak;  and, 
so  long  as  it  is  weak,  men  who  fear  disorder  more  than  they  love 
liberty  will  be  distrustful  of  our  institutions,  and  ready  to  hang 
their  hopes  of  the  country  on  some  single  man's  gifts  or  pretensions, 
and  not  on  the  good  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  people  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws  justly  enforced.  The  third-term  movement  is 
one  of  timidity,  and  is  based  on  the  disgraceful  hypothesis  that  the 
safety  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  leadership  of  some  particu- 
lar individual  whose  nomination  and  election  would  bring  one  of 
the  few  great  traditions  of  the  nation  into  contempt.  There  is  no 
leading  man  of  either  great  party  who  would  not  be  safer  (even  if 
his  Administration  were  unwise  and  impolitic)  in  the  Presidential 
chair  than  the  best  man  elected  on  the  grounds  on  which  any  third- 
term  man,  though  the  best  in  the  country,  must  be  elected — ^namely, 
that  our  institutions  are  so  weak  in  themselves  that  only  a  sacrifice 
of  a  great  tradition  of  the  fathers,  hitherto  treated  as  an  unwritten 
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part  of  the  Constitution^  can  save  them — a  doctrine  which  would  soon 
lead  to  other  and  more  costly  sacrifices,  in  which  our  freedom  would 
be  lost.  We  do  not  so  much  need  strong-willed  Presidents  as  a  strong- 
willed  people,  who  will  not  allow  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presidency 
to  be  encroached  upon  and  whittled  away  by  partisan  expediency. 
Not  strong  men,  but  strong  laws  strongly  exacted  and  strongly  ad- 
ministered by  Presidents  who  carefully  avoid  legislative  and  judicial 
acts,  but  as  carefully  resist  trespassers  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government  on  executive  responsibility.  The  thoughtful  people 
of  the  country,  who  have  sunk  into  silence  and  apathy  in  the  prea- 
ence  of  an  imperative  but  shallow  political  partisanship  that  has 
long  had  its  way,  must  learn  that  they  have  a  power  in  sustaining, 
by  sympathy  and  intelligent  and  outspoken  approval  through  the 
press  and  in  the  magazines  and  pulpits,  and  on  all  public  occasions 
where  the  voice  of  a  wise  man  reaches  far,  the  acts  of  those  high 
officials,  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments,  when  they 
seek  to  return  to  the  traditions  of  the  Government  in  its  best  and 
earliest  days,  and  to  put  and  keep  in  office  only  men  selected  for 
their  competency,  character,  and  worth,  without  regard  to  partisan 
considerations.  It  was  only  by  the  support  which  a  few  statesmen 
of  both  parties  gave  each  other,  and  by  the  support  which  the  small 
class  of  the  best  patriots  among  the  electors  gave  them,  that,  by  de- 
grees, a  policy  was  established  in  England  that  gained  steadily  until 
it  utterly  displaced  the  spoils  system  and  converted  Parliament  and 
party  to  its  views.  When  the  people  come  to  understand,  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  plain-speaking  class  of  civil-service  reformers  to  en- 
able them  to  see,  that  they  are  cheated  out  of  the  only  privilege  the 
spoils  system  promises — ^that  is,  "  rotation  in  office,"  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  freely  aspiring  to  Government  employ  by  the  spoils  system 
itself,  which  confines  offices  to  politicians  by  trade,  a  small  and  vicious 
class,  and  locks  up  patronage  in  the  hands  of  political  Levites  ;  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  desire  office  are  not  only  made  helpless 
by  their  very  worth  and  their  inability  to  stoop  to  the  low  door  at 
which  aspirants  must  creep  in,  while  the  supposed  right  to  office  is 
converted  into  the  right  of  the  fuglemen  of  trading  politicians  to 
be  rewarded  for  their  services  at  the  cost  of  efficiency  and  integrity 
in  the  public  service — then  we  may  hope  the  people  will  turn  against 
the  spoils  system  as  one  that  fattens  upon  their  plainest  rights.  It 
ought  to  be  an  honorable  ambition,  as  honorable  as  the  service  of 
the  army  or  navy,  to  enter  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  The 
army  and  navy  would  sink  where  the  civil  service  has  sunk,  if  it 
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followed  its  method,  and  the  civil  service  would  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  army  and  navy  service  if  it  followed  the  method  of  apjpointments 
deemed  necessary  in  both.  In  a  country  needing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand office-holders,  the  vocation  ought  to  be  as  honorable  on  social 
grounds  as  it  is  desirable  on  account  of  its  salaries.  How  can  it  be 
made  so  except  by  making  entrance  to  it  depend  upon  merit,  and 
merit  only,  and  that  merit  to  be  determined  by  open  competition  ? 
Let  an  examining  board  of  experts  have  the  complete  custody  of 
selecting  from  among  all  aspirants  to  office  (below  the  few  that  must 
be  in  the  free  choice  of  the  President,  not  above  fifty)  by  rules 
publicly  known  and  approved,  and  we  should  soon  have  those  with 
a  native  aptitude  for  governmental  business  aspiring  to  and  ob- 
taining these  places.  The  whole  disgusting  meaning  of  the  word 
politician  as  it  is  now  used  would  lose  its  offensive  tang.  The  prom- 
ising youth  of  the  country,  bom  to  humble  fortunes,  would  make 
a  governmental  career  an  object  of  serious  ambition  and  of  due 
preparation.  It  would  not  matter  how  far  in  the  interior  and  from 
political  centers  they  lived,  nor  how  little  party  influence  they  pos- 
sessed, if  only  they  had  the  brains  and  the  training  that  enabled 
them  to  prove  their  fitness  for  vacancies  in  the  civil  service.  They 
would  not  be  injuring  their  self-respect  and  tempting  the  love  of 
power  in  others  by  cringing  at  the  feet  of  partisans  and  caucus- 
leaders.  They  would  simply  have  the  honest  chance  of  competing, 
on  the  grounds  of  pure  merit,  for  the  places  that  aeed  competent 
occupants.  What  could  do  so  much  to  elevate  politics  to  its  old 
place  as  this  simple  but  radical  and  effective  change  in  substituting 
open  competition  for  party  and  personal  influence,  in  all  the  offices 
of  the  State  and  country  below  the  few  highest,  which  confessedly 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  party  triumphs  expressive  of  the 
national  preference,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  great  lines  of  policy, 
newly  demanded  by  a  national  majority  ? 

We  have  entered  into  only  a  few  of  the  questions  raised  by  civil- 
service  reform,  being  chiefly  anxious  to  win  attention  to  the  example 
of  Great  Britain.  We  are  well  aware  that,  the  better  England's 
example  is,  the  worse  a  certain  portion  of  the  American  people  will 
hate  it.  It  is  enough  to  damage  the  best  counsel  with  some  stupid 
demagogues,  to  say  that  it  comes  from  England.  But  such  fools 
are  below  argument,  and  must  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  discus- 
sion. Meanwhile  the  example  of  Great  Britain  is  not  forced  upon 
us  by  her  own  statesmen.  It  is  simply  commended  by  disinterested 
American  students  of  her  system  of  civil-service  administration. 
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We  have  said  nothing,  we  can  say  nothing,  that  precludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  reading  Mr.  Eaton's  work  by  those  who  would  fully  un- 
derstand the  strength  and  importance  of  the  lesson  it  gives.  No 
book  so  valuable  to  the  American  people  has  appeared  in  our  day. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  vigorous  society  organized,  and  with  a 
hundred  skillful  lecturers  in  the  field,  whose  sole  business  it  should 
be  to  make  the  people  of  the  country  acquainted  with  the  facts  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Eaton's  work.  If  they  were  known,  they  would  create 
an  inevitable  revolution  in  our  whole  political  sentiment.  They 
will  be  known  and  must  be  considered,  but  how  soon  depends  on 
the  zeal  of  those  who  have  already  estimated  their  value.  The  civil- 
service  reform  is  the  truest  issue  before  the  country.  We  have  had 
a  sham  fight  over  it,  but  we  are  preparing  for  a  real  battle.  It  vrill 
be  in  five  years  the  chief  issue,  and  settle,  if  not  the  next,  then  the 
next  but  one.  Presidential  canvass.  Meanwhile  we  must  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  genuine  interest  of  the  President  in  civil-service  re- 
form. We  believe  him  to  be  truly  in  earnest,  and  doing  the  best 
he  can.  But  he  has  had  little  support  from  his  Cabinet,  and  less 
from  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  perhaps  done  his 
best,  but  he  has  had  a  discouraging  discountenance  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  from  the  House.  We  have  had,  doubtless  under  Presiden- 
tial inspiration,  a  real  civil-service  reform  going  on  in  the  New  York 
Custom-House,  and  in  the  New  York  Post-Office,  of  a  most  creditable 
kind ;  but  it  is  k)cal,  and  carried  on  by  the  volunteer  labor  of  heafls 
of  the  departments  who  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  it,  as  it  im- 
poses new  cares  upon  those  who  have  already  enough  to  do.  We 
want  a  universal  system,  a  commission  supported  by  the  nation  and 
having  for  its  sole  duty  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  the  method 
of  open  competition  for  all  governmental  offices,  not  excepted  for 
obvious  and  defensible  reasons.  What  is  required  is  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  statement  of  principles  set  forth  by  the  Indepen- 
dent Republican  Association  of  New  York  that  we  adopt  it  as  the 
condensation  of  our  hopes  and  wishes  : 

"  The  repeal  of  the  acts  which  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  certain 
government  officials  to  four  years  ;  the  repeal  of  the  tenure  of  office 
acts  which  limit  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  remove  for  cause  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  civil-service  commission,  or  equiva- 
lent measures  to  ascertain  by  open  competition  and  certify  to  the 
President  or  other  appointing  power  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
nomination  or  appointment  to  all  non-political  offices." 

Hknbt  W.  Bellows. 


OUR  POLITICAL  DANGERS. 


If  a  close  observer  had  been  asked  at  any  time  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  name  the  greatest  danger  to  which  our  national 
peace  and  good  name  were  subject — ^the  danger  most  like  to  come 
upon  us  with  bewildering  suddenness — ^he  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  reply  that  it  was  that  of  a  contested  Presidential  election.  This 
danger  did  burst  upon  us  three  years  ago.  We  then  escaped, 
through  a  measure  which  might  have  failed  had  it  not  been  forced 
upon  our  legislators  by  a  pressure  from  the  business  community 
which  it  was  difficult  to  resist.  It  needs  little  reading  of  public 
sentiment,  especially  among  Democrats,  to  see  that  this  plan  is  not 
likely  to  be  tried  again  in  our  time.  The  experience  is  too  full  of 
suggestions  for  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  probable  deci- 
sion of  any  tribunal  which  might  be  proposed.  The  plan  of  1877 
was  adopted  by  both  parties  because  neither  party  could  see  clearly 
what  the  decision  was  likely  to  be.  But  for  this,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  an  agreement  could  have  been  reached.  If  a  similar  con- 
tingency should  meet  us  in  the  future,  and  the  two  parties  be  called 
upon,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  contest,  to  agree  upon  a  tribunal  to 
whose  decision  both  should  submit,  will  it  be  possible  to  select  a 
body  of  men  whose  opinion  neither  party  shall  believe  that  it  can 
fairly  divine  ?  For  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  divination  shall  be  correct ;  the  plan  is  spoiled  if  the  astute 
minds  of  leading  politicians  are  led  to  any  conclusion  whatever,  true 
or  false. 

One  conclusion  which  both  sides  will  draw  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  is,  that  those  with  whom  the  decision  rests  must  have  no 
political  leanings,  or  if  the  leanings  exist  they  must  be  absolutely 
undiscoverable.  The  possibility  of  finding  a  set  of  men  to  fulfill 
these  conditions  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

All  this  does  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission of  1877.  Few  acts  of  our  political  history  are  more  honor- 
voL.  oxxx. — ^No.  280.  18 
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able  to  our  people  than  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  find  a  prac- 
tical way  out  of  a  difficulty  which,  as  human  nftture  goes,  might 
have  been  expected  to  culminate  in  anarchy  or  civil  war. 

Yet  another  warning  of  what  may  happen  to  U8  at  any  moment 
comes  through  the  recent  dispute  in  Maine.  But  for  the  firm  and 
exceptional  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a 
dual  government  would  have  continued  to  exist  nntil  the  coming 
Presidential  election,  and  the  question  would  have  been  open  wheth- 
er the  electors  were  certified  by  a  legal  State  authority.  It  is  vain 
to  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  judicially  respecting  the  validity 
of  the  certificates,  because  the  question  will  be  raised  not  iSy  a  oonrt, 
but  by  men  feeling  that  their  duty  to  their  party  and  to  their  con- 
stituents requires  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  their  candidate.  Men's  ideas  of  law  differ  when  their  inter- 
ests lie  in  opposite  directions.  We  need  not  expect  them  to  agree 
when  there  is  no  judge  to  which  the  case  can  be  submitted. 

In  times  when  one  party  or  the  other  was  almost  sure  to  have 
an  overwhelming  majority,  occasional  disputed  cases  in  individual 
States  had  little  significance,  and  could  be  safely  ignored.  But  one 
of  the  curious  political  phenomena  of  the  present  time  is  the  ten- 
dency to  a  balance  between  the  two  parties — a  tendency  which 
seems  to  be  rather  on  the  increase.  In  several  States  the  two  par- 
ties are  so  nearly  equal  that  a  change  of  two  or  three  per  cent. 
of  the  voters  from  one  party  to  the  other  will  change  the  political 
complexion  of  the  State,  and  every  calculation  seems  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  next  Presidential  election  will  turn  upon  the  votes 
of  one  or  two  closely  contested  States,  as  it  did  in  1876.  The  gen- 
ral  subject  of  the  law  of  elections,  national  as  well  as  State,  thus 
assumes  a  gravity  never  before  known  in  our  history. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  how  a  dispute  as  to 
who  is  the  rightful  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  avoided 
or  settled  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  general  question  of 
providing  for  cases  of  contested  elections.  Besides,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  no  far-reaching  question  of  public  policy  can 
be  intelligibly  considered  apart  from  the  national  habits  and  charac- 
teristics with  which  it  is  associated.  Such  a  question  may  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  a  different  bearing  in  every  different  oommonity, 
and,  as  the  modes  of  action  and  thought  of  the  community  change, 
these  bearings  change  with  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  ask  llie  reader 
to  take  a  somewhat  wider  survey  of  the  situation  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  mere  discussion  of  a  point  of  law. 
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The  views  which  we  wish  to  present  will  be  reached  in  the  most 
natural  order  if  we  begin  with  the  consideration  of  a  question  re- 
specting which  the  most  conflicting  opinions  are  entertained.  Are 
our  political  practices  pure  or  corrupt?  Do  our  political  parties 
represent  the  good  faith  of  the  honest  community,  or  do  they  sim- 
ply illustrate  the  depth  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  to  which  hon- 
est men  will  allow  their  goyemment  to  sink  through  their  own 
neglect  to  take  the  control  of  public  affairs  ?  We  may  find  this 
question  answered  in  directly  opposite  ways,  according  to  the  special 
features  of  our  political  practices  to  which  we  turn  our  attention. 
The  patriotic  citizen,  anxious  to  prove  to  suspicious  foreigners  that 
our  system  of  political  management  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  facts  on  which  to  base  his  thesis. 

As  an  example  of  universal  good  faith  he  could  take  the  votes " 
of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  during  the  half -cen- 
tury which  has  elapsed  since  the  electors  were  first  chosen  especially 
to  vote  for  designated  candidates.  Some  three  thousand  men  in 
all  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose.  No  oath,  no  pledge  of  any 
kind,  verbal  or  written,  is  ever  required  of  them.  In  law  they  are 
perfectly  free  to  vote  as  they  think  best,  and  no  legal  disability 
would  follow  their  action  should  they  exercise  this  freedom  in  their 
own  way.  In  order  that  no  outside  pressure  may  affect  them,  they 
vote  by  ballot.  Yet  not  one  of  these  thousands  of  men  has  ever 
failed  to  comply  with  the  silent,  unenf orcible,  and  extra-legal  under- 
standing with  which  he  was  chosen.  There  are  very  strong  reasons 
why  no  such  understanding  should  exist,  and  the  arguments  for  ig- 
noring it  may  be  made  to  look  as  strong  as  those  for  recognizing  it. 
Yet  the  conscience  of  the  individual  has  always  placed  the  sacred- 
ness  of  good  faith  above  every  other  consideration. 

No  matter  how  carefully  we  probe  our  politics  to  discover  signs 
of  corruption,  we  shall  find  the  same  rule  to  hold.  There  are  un- 
written laws  of  courtesy  and  good  faith  which,  though  they  have 
sometimes  been  ignored  by  corrupt  bodies  in  remote  quarters,  are 
never  lost  sight  of  in  Washington.  Where  the  distant  spectator 
sees  only  a  conflict  in  which  each  party  is  determined  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  there  is  really  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  by  each  party  for  the  rights  of  the  other,  so  far  as  these 
rights  are  mutually  understood.  When  commissioners  were  chosen 
by  each  House  of  Congress  to  decide  who  was  elected  President, 
the  Democratic  House  chose  two  Republicans,  and  the  Republican 
Senate  two  Democrats,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  from  which 
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not  even  the  interests  at  stake  and  the  deep  feeling  of  wrong  coald 
make  either  party  deviate.  Such  examples  as  these^  which  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  show  beyond  doubt  that,  beneath  every- 
thing which  has  the  appearance  of  dishonesty  and  corruption  in  oar 
politics,  there  lies  a  substratum  of  good  faith,  amply  secure  for  the 
support  of  the  best  attainable  system. 

But  the  cynic  who  thinks  our  public  men  and  our  political  habits 
worse  than  those  of  any  other  enlightened  nation  can  also  find  ample 
material  on  which  to  base  an  apparently  conclusive  argument.  He 
can  show  that  our  political  contests  have  ceased  to  turn  upon  qu^ 
tions  of  public  policy,  and  are  reduced  to  a  scramble  for  power  be- 
tween two  sets  of  men,  each  of  whom  expect  to  use  their  power  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  supporters.  The  next  Presidential 
election  bounds  the  horizon  of  all  our  active  politicians ;  beyond  that 
is  the  deluge — chaos — ^no  one  thinks  what.  The  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  contested  elections  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  readi- 
ness and  even  the  avidity  with  which  authorities  are  found  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  technical  quibbles  to  set  aside  the  votes  of  a 
whole  community ;  the  fact  that  four  fifths  of  all  contested  elections 
to  Congress  are  either  decided  in  favor  of  the  dominant  party  or 
annulled  by  an  almost  pure  party  vote ;  the  failure  of  Congress  for 
three  years  to  make  any  seripus  attempt  to  guard  against  a  contested 
election  of  President ;  the  open  distribution  of  offices  as  rewards  for 
party  services ;  in  fine,  the  approach  to  universality  with  which  we 
see  every  decently  open  question  of  political  law  decided  according 
to  the  political  sympathies  of  the  judges — are  specimens  of  the  facts 
and»  opinions  which  can  be  adduced  to  show  the  absence  of  all  prin- 
ciple from  our  politics,  and  the  irresistible  progress  of  a  reign  of 
corruption  which  shall  involve  our  institutions  in  destruction. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  these  discordant  conclusions,  each  seem- 
ingly based  upon  the  strongest  possible  foundations  of  fact  ?  Is 
there  any  middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes  ?  The  person 
who  tries  to  find  any  such  ground  will  be  hopelessly  bewildeiiBd. 
Each  of  the  opposing  conclusions  is  true  in  its  own  way,  and  in 
showing  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  we  shall  find  the  key  to  the 
whole  difficulty.  The  substratum  of  good  faith  indicated  by  one 
set  of  facts  really  exists  in  all  its  security,  but  we  have  no  sufficient 
system  of  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  based  upon  it.  The  case  may 
be  stated  in  a  nutshell  in  the  form  of  two  propositions  : 

Wherever  there  is  any  well-understood  law  or  custom  by  which 
all  parties  are  bound,  we  find  obedience  rendered  with  the  most  sera- 
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pulous  fidelity,  and  at  any  expense  of  personal  or  political  in- 
terest. 

Where  there  is  no  such  law  or  custom,  all  parties  feel  themselTes 
at  liberty  to  gain  any  advantage  they  can  by  any  means,  good  or 
bad,  which  Providence  may  have  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we  have  no  juridical  system 
governing  cases  of  contested  elections  which  expresses  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  This  moral  sense  is  all  right  and  amply 
sufficient  to  secure  an  impartial  decision  of  every  case,  and  only 
needs  the  guiding  hand  of  well-established  and  understood  legal 
decisions.  Good  morals  and  integrity  of  purpose  are  not  sufficient 
to  secure  a  general  agreement  among  men  as  to  their  mutual  rights 
and  privileges.  Even  an  ethical  system  of  the  most  abstract  kind 
could  not  be  evolved  out  of  the  intellect  without  reference  to  the 
experience  of  society.  A  system  of  law  defining  the  mutual  duties 
of  man  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  is  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  never  reaches  full  maturity,  no  matter  how  good  wo  may  sup- 
pose man  to  be.  Therefore  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  men 
have  no  law  to  guide  them,  and  habitually  decide  by  force  questions 
which  ought  to  be  decided  by  law,  they  must  be  morally  degraded. 
What  they  want  is  a  system  of  law,  by  which  all  shall  be  guided. 

The  reader  may  be  expected  to  reply  to  this,  that  laws  and  cus- 
toms form  the  best  possible  criterion  of  the  moral  state  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  when  the  eulogist  of  our  people  admits  that  our 
laws  and  customs  are  insufficient  to  secure  political  justice  he  con- 
cedes away  his  whole  case.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  soundness  to  this  answer,  but  claim  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
rude  approximations  to  truth  upon  which  it  is  fallacious  to  base  a 
conclusion.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
guard  against  a  mistsJ^e  respecting  the  objective  point  at  which  ^e 
aim  in  the  discussion.  Our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  or  to  prove  that  we  are  a  much  better  people 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  state  of  our  political  law,  but  to 
show  the  imperfect  state  of  that  law  and  the  causes  to  which  the 
imperfections  are  due.  If  our  corrupting  practices  afford  a  true 
index  of  our  moral  state,  it  is  entirely  useless  to  discuss  their  impor- 
tance. We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  there  is  a  discordance  be- 
tween our  morals  and  our  conduct,  or  the  whole  discussion  will  be 
a  mere  piece  of  moralizing. 

As  already  intimated,  we  admit  a  general  tendency  in  the  law 
of  the  country  to  reflect  the  moral  state  of  its  people,  but  we  claim 
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that  this  tendency  may  be  interfered  with  by  many  canses,  natural 
or  artificial.  Prominent  among  these  causes  are  changes  in  the 
constitution  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  consequently  in  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  their  laws  are  required  to  operate.  Without 
essaying  a  hasty  generalization,  we  may  venture  the  suggestion 
that,  under  great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  relations  of  men,  and 
consequently  in  the  questions  which  are  to  be  decided  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done,  the  law  will  always  be  found  in  a  chaotic  state, 
justice  insecure,  and  practices  corrupt.  We  have  a  well-known 
illustration  in  our  recent  history.  The  vast  development  of  the 
railroad  system  in  our  country  and  the  habit  on  the  part  of  stock- 
holders and  managers  of  mortgaging  their  corporate  rights  to  carry 
out  their  enterprises  have  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  legal  questions 
wholly  unknown  in  former  times.  What  is  the  residt  ?  Granger 
legislation,  repudiated  bonds,  endless  litigation  respecting  property 
in  roads,  an  absence  of  continuous  good  faith  between  rival  corpo- 
rations which  would  be  regarded  as  scandalous  in  public  life,  and  a 
general  uncertainty  respecting  the  mutual  rights  of  those  concerned 
which  would  be  wholly  intolerable  in  any  other  class  of  affairs. 

Our  whole  national  history  has  been  marked  by  changes  in  our 
political  habits  which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  our  political  jurisprudence,  and  of  which 
we  shall  presently  show  the  bearing.  The  trouble  is  intensified  and 
the  natural  cure  prevented,  by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  separate  States  make  no  provision  for  any 
system  of  political  jurisprudence,  or  for  the  growth  of  a  system  of 
law  to  govern  cases  of  contested  elections. 

The  contrast  between  the  development  of  the  law  of  private 
rights  and  that  of  elections  will  be  made  clear  by  a  mere  glance  at 
the  two  systems  of  procedure  to  which  they  have  respectively  led. 
Disputants  at  law  have  to  submit  their  cases  to  a  court  composed 
of  men  especially  trained  for  the  purpose,  whose  impartiality  is 
secured  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  action.  In  pronouncing  a 
decision,  the  Court  accompanies  its  judgment  with  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  decision  is  based  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  tribunals,  this  exposition  is  published  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  and  the  guidance  of  other  judges.  A  basis  is  thus 
laid  for  better  understanding  between  man  and  man,  because  other 
judges  are  bound  either  to  follow  the  precedent  or  give  their  rea- 
sons for  deviating  from  it,  and  the  public,  knowing  this,  can  govern 
itself  accordingly.    The  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  decree  pre- 
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eludes  the  possibility  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  individnal,  and 
sabmission  is  easy,  because  the  party  feels  that  the  decree  is  in 
accordance  with  an  established  principle,  to  be  impartially  applied 
in  all  cases  of  a  like  character.  A  law-abiding  habit  is  thus 
formed  which,  in  a  progressive  and  healthy  state  of  society,  grows 
stronger  with  every  generation  until  it  becomes  quite  ineradicable ; 
while  the  number  of  questions  which  might  lead  to  litigation  con- 
tinually tends  to  diminish  by  being  assimilated  to  cases  already  de- 
cided. Of  course  this  tendency  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  new  complications  in  the  relations  of  men 
to  each  other,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  system. 

There  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  law  of  elections  growing  in  this  same  way,  and 
commanding  the  same  respect  from  all  interested  parties.  A  sys- 
tem of  such  law  would  be  far  simpler  than  that  of  the  common  law, 
because  of  the  less  variety  in  the  cases  to  be  adjudicated.  The 
methods  of  voting  and  making  the  returns,  and  indeed  the  whole 
process  of  determining  the  wiU  of  the  people,  are,  in  their  essential 
features,  the  same  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Union,  and  remain 
almost  unchanged  through  long  periods  of  time.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  wrongs,  whether  these  wrongs  consist  in  fraudulent 
voting,  fraudulent  ballots,  wrong  spelling  of  names,  mistakes  in 
counting,  failure  on  the  part  of  officers  to  comply  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  conducting  the  elections  and  formulating  their  reports, 
or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  certify  the  re- 
sults of  elections,  has  remained  unchanged  within  the  memory  of 
every  reader,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  after  our  youngest  grand- 
children shall  have  passed  away. 

Yet  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  enunciating  a  single  principle 
which  the  Executives  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  would  feel  bound 
to  enforce  against  the  interests  of  their  party.  Let  us  look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  very  first  point  which  would  be  taken  up  by  a  lawyer 
or  statesman  empowered  to  draw  up  a  code  of  election  laws.  The 
laws  of  the  Union  and  of  the  several  States  prescribe  certain  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  officers  who  conduct  elections  and  make  the 
returns.  As  examples,  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
must  give  in  their  votes  on  the  same  day  through  the  United  States; 
in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  many  other  States,  the  selectmen  are 
required  to  make  public  declaration  of  the  votes  in  open  town  meet- 
ing ;  town  clerks  must,  within  ten  days,  transmit  copies  of  the  record 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.    Now,  suppose  some  of  these 
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formalities  are  not  complied  with  :  the  electors  are  prevented  bj  a 
snow-storm  from  meeting  on  the  prescribed  day;  the  selectmen 
neglect  to  make  the  declaration  required ;  the  town  clerks  do  not 
make  their  returns  until  the  eleventh  day.  The  very  first  question 
which  would  occur  to  the  codifier  is.  Under  what  circumstances 
shall  the  votes  thus  discredited  be  counted,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances rejected  ?  It  would  hardly  do  to  prescribe  that  the  fact  of 
the  informality  should  be  always  ignored  by  the  certifying  author- 
ity, because  not  only  would  the  law  then  become  a  dead  letter,  but 
the  door  might  be  opened  to  successful  fraud.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  require  that  all  such  returns 
should  be  unconditionally  rejected,  because  it  would  then  be  within 
the  power  of  an  officer  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  by  mere  neg- 
lect, and  scarcely  any  regulation  could  be  made  as  a  safeguard  which 
might  not  become  a  pitfall  for  catching  the  votes  of  the  community. 
Some  course  between  the  two  extremes  would  therefore  have  to  be 
adopted.  That  a  judicial  tribunal  would  find  any  difficulty  in  for- 
mulating principles  by  which  such  cases  should  be  decided  we  can 
hardly  believe.  Common  sense  teaches  that  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion is  really  fixed  when  the  polls  are  closed,  and  that  the  object  of 
all  subsequent  proceedings  is  simply  to  ascertain  that  result.  All 
regulations  for  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  officers  are  designed 
solely  to  make  the  process  of  ascertainment  certain  and  easy.  Hence 
only  such  errors  on  the  part  of  returning  officers  as  would  defeat 
this  object  ought  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  their  returns — such 
errors,  for  instance,  as  were  purposely  committed  with  fraudulent 
intent. 

The  general  view  which  the  public  are  apt  to  take  of  this  class 
of  questions  is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  study  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  juridical  ideas.  Contrary  to  current 
ideas,  the  layman  is  more  likely  to  exact  a  rigid  litend  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  than  the  educated  jurist.  The  views  of  the  relative 
stages  of  the  two  systems  of  law  which  we  wish  to  convey  are  well 
illustrated  by  a  case  said  to  have  occurred  in  an  Eastern  court  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

The  defendant  was  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note.  The  case 
against  him  was  so  clear  that  his  counsel  was  embarrassed  to  find 
any  plausible  defense.  Carefully  scrutinizing  the  note,  he  at  length 
noticed  that  it  promised  something  entirely  different  from  what  the 
plaintiff  claimed.  He  triumphantly  informed  the  Court  that  his 
client  stood  ready  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  his  contract,  which  only  re- 
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qnired  him  to  pay  the  plaintiff  three  hundred  doUa.  We  can  readi- 
ly imagine  the  embarrassment  which  this  plea  might  have  caused 
to  a  bench  of  Garcelons.  "  In  this  case,"  they  would  have  reflected, 
*^  the  defendant  has  made  a  promise  in  plain  and  unambiguous  Eng- 
lish. The  plaintiff  now  appears  and  asks  judgment  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  contract  meant  something  radically  different  from  its 
literal  meaning.  If  we  admit  that  a  contract  can  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  What  excuse  can  we  find  for 
supposing  that  the  defendant  meant  anything  but  what  he  said  ?  " 
But  in  the  actual  case  the  Court  had  none  of  those  scruples.  The 
only  answer  it  deigned  to  make  to  the  plausible  attorney  was, 
"  Brother  Smith,  you  are  behind  the  age." 

This  answer  was  perhaps  more  philosophically  true  than  the 
Court  intended  it  to  be.  In  a  primitiye  state  of  jurisprudence  the 
Judge  would  not  have  dared  to  decide  that  the  written  document 
meant  one  thing  when  it  said  another.  It  is  only  as  intelligence  and 
correct  ideas  of  justice  become  more  fully  developed  that  men  be- 
come ready  to  look  at  the  substance  rather  than  the  form — ^the  thing 
meant  rather  than  the  thing  expressed.  The  unlearned  public  are 
inclined  to  take  the  older  view,  and  to  form  an  extraordinary  idea 
both  of  the  necessity  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  outward  forms  of 
expression  and  procedure.  The  common  man's  idea  of  a  legal  gov- 
ernment is  embodied  in  an  apostolic  succession  of  written  certifi- 
cates, each  duly  signed  by  the  required  officer  and  embellished  with 
the  proper  seal.  With  the  failure  of  any  link  of  the  chain  the  magic 
succession  is  broken,  and  all  that  follows  is  a  reign  of  anarchy,  and 
not  of  law.  Of  course  this  idea  carries  with  it  the  converse  one,  that 
whatever  bears  the  proper  impress  and  is  done  in  due  form  is  for 
that  very  reason  right.  Any  set  of  men  who  can  get  the  proper  cer- 
tificates form  a  legal  Legislature.  As  such  they  constitute  the  high- 
est law-making  power,  and  are  subject  to  no  law  except  the  Constitu- 
tion by  authority  of  which  they  assemble.  Men  whom  they  exclude 
have  no  right  to  a  seat,  debts  which  they  repudiate  are  no  longer 
due,  and  the  money  which  they  declare  legal  is  the  only  kind  that 
any  debtor  is  bound  to  pay. 

We  must  not,  however,  denounce  this  slavish  adherence  to  forms 
as  unworthy  of  all  sound  jurisprudence.  The  system  is  necessary 
in  a  certain  moral  state  of  society.  If  it  leads  us  to  Scylla  on  one 
side  there  is  a  Charybdis  in  which  we  may  be  ingulfed  on  the  other. 
If  the  Judge  deviates  from  the  letter,  the  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  that  of  being  governed  only  by  his  own  interests  or 
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prejudices,  and  of  setting  to  society  an  example  of  laxity  to  be 
followed  in  cases  where  it  will  do  more  mischief  than  a  rigoroiu 
adherence  to  the  letter.  When  we  deviate  from  the  letter,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  guided  by  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  appreciation  of  the  substance.  Now,  this  presupposes  an 
advanced  stage  of  juridical  ideas,  and  the  practicability  of  the 
change  must  depend  on  the  state  of  society.  It  is  a  question  which 
every  one  can  consider  for  himself,  whether  we  have  reached  thia 
stage  of  progress. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  points  we  are  seeking  to  eluci- 
date is  afforded  by  the  recent  dispute  in  Maine.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  proceedings  which  finally  resulted  in  giving  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  to  the  Republicans  fully  satisfied  the  popular  ideas 
of  political  law,  and  whether  many  excellent  people,  having  no 
sympathy  with  the  course  of  Governor  Garcelon  and  his  Coundl, 
have  not  felt  that  th(B  Court  was  governed  more  by  the  political 
exigency  of  the  case  than  by  sound  law,  in  deciding  that  men  who 
held  no  certificate  from  the  Governor .  could  legally  take  seats  in 
the  Legislature  before  the  fact  of  their  election  had  been  formally 
inquired  into  by  that  body.  That  the  exigency  was  an  imperative 
one  must  have  been  plain  to  any  one  able  to  devote  a  little  calm 
and  impartial  reflection  to  the  case.  The  theory  on  which  the 
Governor  proceeded  was  that,  in  counting  and  examining  the  votes, 
he  was  bound  to  reject  any  and  all  returns  which  he  might  be 
pleased  to  consider  informal.  We  have  his  word  that  he  applied 
this  theory  with  such  impartiality  that  he  rejected  more  Demo- 
cratic than  Republican  returns.  But  so  great  was  the  proportion 
of  rejected  returns  that  the  small  surplus  of  Republican  majorities 
thrown  out  was  suflScient  to  deprive  some  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  elected  members  of  their  seats,  and  to  change  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Legislature.  Now,  it  is  plain  to  any  one  who  will 
look  into  the  subject  that,  if  this  system  should  become  universal, 
the  continuance  of  a  republican  form  of  government  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  The  people  of  Maine  are  among  the  best  educated 
of  the  Union,  and,  if  their  town  officers  can  not  prepare  returns 
which  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  examination,  it  is  certain  that 
those  of  no  other  State  can.  If  the  question  whether  a  return  is 
formal  is  to  be  considered  and  decided  by  every  Governor  in  his 
own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  notions  of  formality,  people 
would  soon  conclude  that  it  was  useless  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
voting.    The  advice  of  a  council  of  lawyers  at  the  table  of  every 
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returning  board  would  not  suffice  unless  the  lawyers  knew  exactly 
what  the  Grovemor's  ideas  of  form  were.  Under  any  plan  which 
could  be  put  into  operation,  the  Executive  could  find  excuses  for 
rejecting  returns  enough  to  elect  a  majority  of  his  own  choice,  un- 
less the  majority  against  him  was  so  great  as  to  render  such  a  course 
suicidal. 

The  Supreme  Court  might  therefore  have  decided  as  it  did,  on 
the  ground  that  self-preservation  is  the  highest  law.  But,  if  we 
look  at  the  matter  closely,  we  shall  see  that  the  Court  did  nothing 
more  than  apply  to  a  political  case  the  very  same  kind  of  law  which 
is  every  day  applied  to  transactions  between  individuals.  The 
reader  may  derive  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  from  the  parallel 
between  the  view  of  one  of  the  returns  taken  by  Govemer  Grarce- 
lon  and  the  legal  plea  of  the  ingenious  Smith  already  referred  to. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  or  more  of  the  returns  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  some  of  the  candidates  was  indicated  by  writ- 
ing the  word  "  ditto  **  in  the  column  devoted  to  the  numbers.  These 
returns  were  all  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  votes 
was  not  stated.  The  Grovemor  made  no  serious  pretense  of  not 
knowing  what  the  returns  meant,  for  every  child  of  ten  years  old 
and  upward  is  well  acquainted  with  the  form  of  expression  used. 
The  meaning  was  clear  and  decisive,  the  only  fault  being  that  the 
statement  was  not  made  in  such  a  form  as  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  Executive.  So;  in  the  Boston  case.  Brother  Smith  made  no  pre- 
tense of  beliepng  that  his  client  meant  anything  but  dollars  when 
he  drew  his  note  for  dolls,  only  he  did  not  express  himself  in  the 
right  way.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  the  zealous  lawyer  to  claim 
a  parallel,  for  his  case  was  certainly  incomparably  stronger  than 
that  of  the  fastidious  Governor,  insomuch  as  doU  is  a  well-known 
English  word,  and  he  only  asked  the  Court  that  the  note  should  be 
adjudged  to  mean  what  it  said,  while  the  Grovemor  asked  that  plain 
English,  or  at  least  conmiercial  English,  should  be  ruled  out  on  the 
ground  (we  suppose)  of  not  expressing  anything. 

Far  from  being  an  opinion  to  suit  an  exigency,  no  more  whole- 
some and  timely  lesson  in  political  morals  and  jurisprudence  was 
ever  given  to  the  American  people  than  that  contained  in  the  an- 
swers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  to  the  questions  submitted. 
The  men  who  had  the  courage  and  penetration  to  frame  these  an- 
swers deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  men  without  regard  to  party,  and 
the  principles  on  which  the  decision  was  based  should  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools  throughout  the  land.    The  substance  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  is  that  the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  in  issuing  oeitifioates 
of  election,  is  bound  by  the  same  kind  of  law  that  mlea  between  man 
and  man  ;  that  a  fraudulent  or  incorrect  paper  is  of  no  Talae  ;  that 
a  political  party  has  no  more  right  to  take  advantage  of  tebhnioal 
defects,  or  of  certificates  wrongly  issued,  than  an  individual  has ; 
and  that  the  men  who,  on  the  face  of  the  honest  returns,  appear  to 
be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  have  a  right  to  meet  and  organize, 
even  if  they  do  not  have  the  official  certificates.  Democrats  who 
now  denounce  this  law  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  the  very  law  nnder 
which  their  party  took  possession  of  the  State  governments  of  Lou* 
isiana  and  South  Carolhia  in  1877,  after  their  certificates  of  election 
had  been  refused  by  proceedings  quite  analogous  to  those  of  Gov- 
ernor Garcelon  in  Maine.  The  close  parallel  between  the  two  cases 
shows  how  little  room  there  is  for  bringing  partisan  considerationB 
into  the  matter. 

Why  is  it  that  our  political  law  is  so  far  behind  our  private  lawf 
To  state  the  question  more  exactly,  why  do  we  find  in  our  political 
management  a  total  absence  of  those  well-established  habits  of  reg- 
ulating disputes  which  naturally  grow  up  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity ?  The  answer  is,  that  we  have  excluded  from  our  politics 
that  plan  of  deciding  questions  which  the  experience  of  ages  shows 
to  be  the  only  one  under  which  a  system  of  jurispradenoe  can  be 
developed,  namely,  the  plan  of  submitting  all  disputes  to  indepen- 
dent and  impartial  tribunals,  bound  to  do  justice,  and  to  assign  the 
reasons  for  their  decisions.  The  growth  of  political  Jjtw  was  made 
impossible  when  we  introduced  f rofn  the  mother-country  the  oon- 
stitutional  provision  that  Legislatures  should  be  the  sole  judges  of 
the  elections  of  their  members.  However  sound  may  have  been  the 
reasons  for  this  provision  in  England,  or  in  times  past^  in  our  own 
land  they  have  all  passed  away  with  the  changes  in  our  political 
feelings,  and  the  practice  is  now  only  a  source  of  mischief.  That 
the  qualities  we  have  described  as  attaching  to  judicial  decisions 
can  never  attach  to  the  decisions  of  a  large  deliberative  body,  hard- 
ly needs  argument.  In  the  first  place,  unless  the  case  is  a  very 
simple  one,  only  an  insignificant  number  of  the  members  can  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  its  merits.  They  are  neither  sworn  to  do 
justice,  bound  to  give  reasons  for  their  action,  nor  expected  to  fol- 
low any  precedent.  They  may  vote  one  way  to-day  and  directly 
the  opposite  to-morrow,  without  being  called  to  account.  Their  de- 
cisions form  no  precedent  for  themselves  or  any  one  else.  As  party 
contests  increase  in  virulence,  we  see  a  constant  tendency  to  divide 
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on  party  lines  in  all  oases  of  contested  elections,  and  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  party  f eajty  always  to  vote  for  the  party  contestant.  Un- 
less some  moral  revolution  occurs,  the  practice  will  continue  grow; 
ing  worse,  and  we  may,  in  time,  expect  to  see  all  cases  of  the  kind, 
in  which  there  is  the  smallest  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  de- 
cided by  a  party  vote. 

The  only  cure  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  introduce  the  system 
of  submitting  all  cases  of  contested  elections,  and  all  cases  involving 
the  duties  of  the  various  officers  engaged  in  conducting  and  declar- 
ing them,  to  regularly  constituted  courts.  The  habit  of  submission 
to  law,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  character,  would 
then  insure  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  determination  of  every 
case,  and  the  growth  of  a  system  of  political  law  as  permanent  and 
well-defined  as  the  law  regulating  the  relations  of  individuals.  The  ' 
only  strong  objection  which  is  likely  to  be  made  to  such  a  course  is, 
that  the  questions  to  be  submitted  are  political,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law.  One  of  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  Electoral  Commission  was,  that  it  brought  the  Supreme 
Court  into  politics.  The  fact  that  a  question  was  a  political  one 
has  been  adduced  as  a  reason  why  the  courts  should  refuse  to  decide 
it.  At  the  bottom  of  these  objections  is,  no  doubt,  the  fear  that  the 
Court  might  pronounce  a  decision  contrary  to  the  popular  will,  and 
that  the  latter  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  sure  to  be  executed  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Court,  which  would  thus  fall  into  contempt. 

We  may  begin  with  the  consideration  of  this  last  objection. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  a  court  could  not  possibly  decide  against 
the  popular  will  for  the  reason  that  its  office  would  be  to  determine 
what  that  will  was,  and  to  pronounce  such  judgments  that  it  should 
be  certainly  executed.  To  claim  that  political  questions  ought  not 
to  be  the  subjects  of  judicial  decision  is  either  to  mistake  what 
political  questions  are  or  to  claim  that  our  political  practices  should 
not  be  amenable  to  law.  Such  questions  as  whether  A  or  B  is 
elected  to  Congress  ;  whether  an  officer  could  be  considered  2^  pri- 
ma facie  entitled  to  a  seat  without  a  certificate  from  the  Executive 
of  his  State ;  whether  a  disputed  return  should  or  should  not  be 
considered  valid ;  whether  this  person  or  that  had  a  right  to  vote, 
are  not  properly  political,  but  so  vitally  affect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals that  they  are  proper  to  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law.  The 
purification  of  our  political  practices,  in  this  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  effected,  must  continue  to  become  a  matter  of  more  impera- 
tive necessity.    The  further  society  advances  in  wealth  and  civiU- 
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Kiiiion,  and  tho  moro  complex  the  relation  between  different  men 
an<1  (iilToront  claHHCH,  tho  more  complex  and  the  more  exact  mnflt  be 
\\\i\  It^gnl  HyHtom  by  which  those  relations  are  regulated.  Bulea  of 
ri^ht  nn<i  wrong,  which  would  entirely  suffice  in  a  new  mining  town, 
would  bo  wholly  inHufficicnt  in  a  great  city.  The  simple  laws  under 
whi(*h  our  iiiKu^storH  lived  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  would  be  wholly 
iiiNuniciont.  at  the  prcHont  time.  What  would  be  our  social  state,  if 
during  our  whole  hintory  we  had  adopted  a  plan  of  settling  pri- 
vato  diH|)utoM  under  which  no  permanent  development  of  law  was 
poMHiblo  V  What  would  have  been  tolerable  a  century  ago  would 
now  bo  dostniotive  of  all  progress.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  we 
havo  dono  in  our  plan  of  settling  contested  elections.  There  are 
Htn)n>if  roaMouN  for  an  improvement,  which  do  not  exist  in  any  other 
oountry,  and  which  have  not  lu'fore  existed  in  our  own,  but  which 
wo  an*  vory  apt  to  ovorKwk.  We  can  look  to  no  other  country  for 
our  prtH'odontH,  booauso  in  no  other  enlightened  country  are  elec- 
tions no  friMpiont,  tho  oflioors  to  be  elected  so  numerous,  and  the 
logal  quoHtiouH  oonnootod  with  them  so  complex.  The  fact  that  a 
^ivon  nystom  lia8  Hufliood  for  England  affords  no  reason  why  it 
Hhould  HUlVioo  for  oursolvoa. 

Anothor  thinp^  having  an  impi^rtant  bearing  on  the  case  is  the 
oonnolidation  of  oortain  iH^litioal  habit«  within  the  present  genera- 
tion whioh  uivosHitato  our  taking  now  views  of  many  public  qnes- 
tiouH,  It  is  diAioutt  to  givo  any  gonoral  and  exact  definition  of 
what  th«^o  ohangt^s  ivusist  in  :  thoy  aro  rather  to  be  inferred  from 
tho  sovoral  foatun\<  oxhibitisl  by  a  survey  of  our  political  feelings 
and  habits. 

Ono  of  those  foatunv?  to  Iv  notod  is  tho  grvat  development  of  the 
Art  of  (H^Utioal  m.ina)^>n\cnt^  of  whioh  wo  aro  all  witnesses,  bat  of 
whii'h  no  ono  o.-tn  soi^  tho  xiltimato  rosult.  Our  political  contests 
now  K>Ar  tho  Mmo  rolation  to  thi^so  of  half  a  ocntniy  ago  that  a 
h%\\\o  botwiH^n  two  tunvttsl  \rv>nolAii#  dvv*  to  the  battles  of  Drake 
or  NoUon.  Tho  |Hvplo  aro  still  tho  *<Miroo  of  power*  but  much  in 
tho  sAn^o  WT«y  that  tho  sjtilor*  who  work  iho  guns  of  an  ironclad 
AW  tho  anus  of  xiotory.  Tho  }>r;r,v»tivo  idoa  of  a  republic^  as  a 
>^^^  ,^n\i«ont  wndor  which  aV*  ^uostious  aro  dooidod  by  an  indepen- 
dont  opinion  o{  oaoh  i«di^  idr^-^l  citiro:^  has  almost  vanished.  Sine 
tonth*  *^{  thr  votir»jr  ^\^pv,iAiion  aro  or^ranissesi  in  the^  similitude  of 
tx^o  o)^^svx;;\c  A^w^os  a^^*.  c*''  to  tVc  )\C;s  undox  a  monl  uKfinenoe 
>»h;%h  iNvnis  to  K^  as  offrs^r.xc  as  ,f  t^rv  woto  aottuulr  memben  of 
xviVl;u^v.<*  ftuo,  %\jiiK**;onK  av.^'t  more  ow'c.ux^VicS  to  vot*  as  their  offi- 
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cers  directed.  We  have  a  somethmg  which  every  one  feels,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  exactly — ^a  thing  which  its  friends  call 
"  organization  "  and  its  enemies  "  the  machine."  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  against  this  something,  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  power  and  efficiency.  It  distributes  offices, 
decides  who  shall  be  candidates,  brings  a  half  million  voters  to  the 
polls  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  home  through  indiffer- 
ence, raises  money  for  election  expenses,  plans  political  campaigns, 
and  is  what  every  one  has  in  mind  when  he  thinks  how  an  election 
is  to  be  carried.  How  far  the  "  machine  "  is  inimical  to  our  political 
welfare ;  in  what  measure  it  tends  to  dishonesty ;  to  what  extent 
its  sole  work  may  be  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  will,  with  a  speed 
and  certainty  before  unknown — are  questions  respecting  which  the 
most  divergent  opinions  may  be  honestly  entertained^  But  there  is 
one  thing  connected  with  it  which  we  think  can  not  be  disputed^ 
namely,  that  the  opposing  machines  of  the  two  political  parties  are 
dangerous  fighting  engines  which,  as  they  become  more  and  more 
powerful,  are  required  by  the  best  interests  of  society  to  be  brought 
into  greater  subjection  to  law. 

Closely  connected  with  this  feature  is  another,  of  yet  greater  in- 
terest to  the  political  philosopher,  namely,  the  purely  factitious  lines 
by  which  parties  are  now  separated.  All  our  traditional  notions  of 
political  parties,  their  purposes,  their  objects,  and  the  nature  of 
their  contests,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  completely  reversed.  The 
original  conception  of  such  a  party,  and  the  conception  which  has 
found  expression  in  our  Constitutions,  is  that  of  a  body  of  men 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  each  other  by  conmion  ideas  of  public 
policy,  and  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  definite 
views,  shared  by  all  in  opposition  to  the  members  of  opposing  par- 
ties. It  was  supposed  that  the  strongest  political  antagonisms 
would  be  those  between  different  interests,  different  sections,  differ- 
ent views  of  governmental  policy  and  different  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  representatives  from  one  State  would,  by  virtue  of 
their  peculiar  situation,  and  the  habits  of  their  people,  have  one 
political  interest,  and  those  from  other  States  others  ;  the  courts 
would  represent  one  set  of  views  and  the  Legislatures  another.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  would  be  more  or  less  reason  for  at- 
tempting, so  far  as  practicable,  to  preserve  the  complete  autonomy 
of  each  interest,  each  section,  and  each  branch  of  the  Gh>vemment. 

The  curious  feature  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  is,  that  antagonisms  of  this  character  have  almost 
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t'Arsu*'^i  t//  Viyr/^r^'  TLtuhuy^  ih^jut^:  wbirrh  divide  political  puties  and  on 
iDtUi^.U  v/iun%  w'/fj}/J  \iSLyh  to  iz&Mi  judgment  in  cases  of  contested 
iUi'Xiohu.  At  th<;  prttient  time  neither  of  the  parties  which  would 
it|/|H;ttr  M'tnz  i)n'.  (youri  in  Huch  cases  could  be  said  to  represent  any 
witll  *U:i\in:ii  if*Ah:y  which  it  was  seeking  to  maintain  in  oppontion 
to  iUa  oLhcrr  party,  The  dea^l  level  was  reached  at  the  last  President 
tliil  t^Uu.liint,  when,  having  out  the  hrutum fulmen  which  each  party 
<llNrhiirg<i<l  fit  if  1(1  other,  the  two  might  have  exchanged  platforms 
without  inking  any  em harraHsing  pledges,  renouncing  any  favorite 
fMiliny,  or  nlii  nating  their  respoctivo  adherents,  and  when  it  was 
iiiirdly  tMiNnililii  to  name  a  debatable  measure  whicli  one  would  dis- 
I  Itirtly  o|i|ionii  ami  the  other  favor.  If  any  original  party,  say  the 
l<'iiilciraliMlrt  of  oiir  i*arly  hiHtory,  or  the  licpublicans  of  twenty-five 
ymuH  a/ill,  had  bfon  olTered  power  on  condition  of  reversing  their 
|ioli(«y,  flioy  wiMiltl  liav(<  iii(|uired  with  wonder  what  use  power  could 
lici  III  fliPMt  ir,  in  oi'dcT  to  attain  it,  they  had  to  surrender  the  sole 
|iui|iimii  iiT  dniiirtng  it,  nanioly,  the  execution  of  the  policy  they  were 
niKiiiil/.iMl  U\  iMirry  c»iit.  Hut,  at  the  present  time,  either  party  is 
UMtdy.  within  nuoh  liniitH  am  it  may  consider  reasonable,  to  taike 
dliliiti  nido  Iff  any  disputod  quoHtion,  if  it  can  thus  be  certain  of 
0(iM)in.L^  (ho  no\(  idooliou.  QuoHtiona  which  before  were  fought 
««iii  hotwiMMi  ( w  o  opposing  parties  arc  now  fought  out  within  the 
iiiukn  of  rcioh.  w  iihout  any  sorunis  and  permanent  break  in  the  front 
w\\\A\  \\  pi^'HrnCii  (o  itn  opponents.  Of  all  political  questions  since 
(ho  oloMo  o('  (ho  war,  that  in  whirh  the  greatest  interests  are  in- 
\ot\od  iM  (ho  «pioN(ion  of  the  eurreuoy.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
\\\^\\  anothoi  ipioMion  whioh  will  ivme  home  to  every  family  in  the 
V\\\s\  VK  \\\A\  (o  Aviso  in  our  day.  Yet^  si>  far  as  fundamental  prin- 
o»plo*  rt»N*  %'on,vinod,  o,ioh  |xrtr(y  K-is  divided  u}H>n  it,  withoat  any 
Uiv-ioh  »»iU»'io«(  <o  w\\)Von  it  in  the  \\Mwinjj  <vnti>*t, 

\\  \\\\\  W  \\\\\\\\ii\\\<^  \\\A\  this  is  only  an  ;jibnonnaI  and  tempo- 
\-^«  \  xMio  oi  0\;v,>;>s  wV.i,-h  w;V.  xWa.^  a$  s\Vv.;  a$  an  exciting  qnesti<m 
^*  p\N^xo«i,Ni  ^^-^  t^o  }s\^v\*'  VNi-^r  sir.oo  :he  war,  goi^d  men  have 
lss^«  o\^ss».i\»;  (o  >\v  t^**  y.:\\xvv,t  xv^n:4>*  x^isinTejTTMe  and  new  imes 
»,M»«»s\  1,^  \r.,vj  ,\^, ■^  ,^^^o\  o'.'.  ;^x-  tvxi  i$s*«ios  of  :"he  siav.    Especially 

^  * «  1  *  ,'  V, •. ,N',  :  V , ;  -. : ,;    ,N v. «: ,\  ; ; ,^ :;    ,\;"    J  >  -    1  Vry>*V!T*."y  S^TT*    the  «ab]eCi  of 

»M,\\'*',,' ;»x  ov  i!v  *A*-.j  ov  ^\Oj^*lV:a^«s.  >» K"  !«eo::::^i>.^  a^Mit  x^md j  to 
y . .  I  o>».  ^: ,- . . :  ■  \<  . , V.  ,  V o .  ■.  ,v .-.  Ar  j.vror.;ss  ,  «r^,",  vf^  Sc^ih  OTgania- 
t  ,\  »x  ♦  N  1,*  ,*.«\  riNvv  ,^^v.•;\•^J  i^*.".  rvor,  *rj.v  ^N^xild  li*  IXemo- 
,■  .-i-  ,  ,N*  '  \  o  >  V,s  .'  >  T  V  ^  ^v-  *"^'  fcr.ruN-  Tfjfi5£Sre*  in  sqIh 
-,\  ■  o:    ■  .v^    ,■  ^•^  N  .^    •     :.'  ,  ,v.  ;\  r«,\4  'i'Vrsoii^'Jik    We  SM  HO 
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reason  why  the  present  state  of  tilings  should  not  be  permanent, 
and  all  questions  of  policy  be  fought  out  within  each  party  after 
the  example  of  the  currency  question.  When  a  new  question  arises, 
instead  of  joining  issue  upon  it,  each  party  takes  the  side  which  it 
thinks  will  secure  the  most  support.  Neither  has  any  plan  which 
it  wishes  to  carry  out  in  opposition  to  the  popular  will.  When,  in 
1875,  the  Democracy  laid  aside  its  time-honored  principles,  stepped 
upon  a  soft-money  platform,  and  adopted  the  wildest  vagaries  of 
its  old  enemy  Wendell  Phillips,  it  was  because  the  will  of  the 
people  was  supposed  to  favor  this  course.  When  this  proved  to  be' 
an  error,  party  organs  were  quite  ready  to  apologize  for  the  mis- 
take, and  to  advocate  a  reversal  of  the  policy.  Party  organization, 
notwithstanding  the  factitious  character  of  its  antagonisms,  having 
proved  stronger  than  every  other  interest,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  it  will  continue  to  prove  so.  We  can  hardly  expect  within  our 
time  to  see  a  national  party  contest  on  well-defined  political  lines. 
With  this  state  of  things,  the  last  remaining  reason  for  continuing 
the  old  system  of  deciding  elections  is  annulled,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  better  one  made  imperative. 

What  has  already  been  said  of  our  present  and  future  political 
exigencies  will  now  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  conditions  which 
should  be  fulfilled  by  any  practical  plan  designed  to  settle  con- 
tested Presidential  elections.  A  number  of  measures  intended  to 
effect  this  object  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  Congress, 
althpugh  none  have  been  finally  acted  upon.  It  is  discouraging  to 
see  how  feeble  the  public  demand  for  action  is,  in  view  of  the  great 
danger  we  are  running  for  want  of  it.  We  shall,  however,  throw 
out  some  hints  upon  the  most  pressing  requirements  of  the  case, 
hoping  that  they  will  prove  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  thinking  men. 

The  fibret  point  which  we  make,  and  the  one  which  overshadows 
all  others  in  importance,  is  that  the  decision  must  be  a  judicial  one. 
All  that  we  have  said  of  the  advantages  of  judicial  decisions  by 
permanent  courts  over  the  resolutions  of  deliberative  assemblies 
applies  to  the  case  in  hand.  From  this  point  of  view  a  fatal  objec- 
tion will  be  seen  in  one  feature  which  enters  into  a  number  of  the 
proposed  measures,  namely,  that  a  certificate  of  the  electoral  or 
other  vote  of  a  State  may  be  rejected  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Others  go  yet  further,  and  propose  that 
a  controverted  certificate  shall  not  be  received  unless  both  Houses 
concur  in  doing  so.  Should  a  controversy  of  any  sort  arise,  can 
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any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  wonld  become  anything  but 
a  party  question,  should  there  be  the  smallest  possible  ground  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  ?  We  must  not  judge  the  case  by  what  might 
happen  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  is  one  which  constantly  tends 
to  grow  worse.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  system  is  one  under 
which  precedent  is  the  only  recognized  law ;  and,  when  one  party 
begins  by  deciding  in  its  own  favor,  the  other  will  follow  whenever 
it  gets  a  chance,  in  order  to  secure  equity.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  nature  of  the  vote  by  which  the  last  election  was  deter- 
mined operated  as  a  strong  incentive  on  the  Democrats  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  to  avoid  taking  any  action  which  might  tie 
their  hands  at  the  next  election.  But  why  reason  about  the  mat- 
ter? The  manner  in  which  contested  elections  to  Congress  are 
habitually  decided  shows  us  exactly  how  it  would  be  in  a  similar 
contest  over  the  Presidency,  where  the  motive  for  the  decision  in 
favor  of  the  party  would  be  incomparably  stronger. 

In  judging  the  case  we  must  remember  that  the  proposed  laws 
lay  down  no  principles  by  which  Congress  is  to  be  governed  in 
reaching  a  decision,  and  require  from  no  member  a  submission  of  the 
reasons  for  his  vote.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  individual  con- 
science under  circumstances  in  which  conscience  has  no  rule  to 
guide  it.  We  must  not  be  understood  as  founding  our  objections 
on  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  human  nature.  Men  would  vote 
for  their  party,  not  because  they  were  bad  or  unprincipled,  but  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  law  or  principle  regulating  their  vote  is 
laid  down  for  their  guidance,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion for  any  one  to  be  better  than  his  neighbors. 

Among  the  bills  now  under  consideration,  that  of  Mr.  Bicknell 
provides  that,  in  the  event  of  a  controversy  in  any  State  as  to  the 
appointment  or  eligibility  of  electors,  the  same  may  be  passed  upon 
by  its  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  accordance  with  its  laws.  This 
proceeding  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  but  unfortunately  it  gives  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the 
power  to  reverse  the  State  decision,  and  indeed  to  reject  any  of  the 
electoral  votes  it  may  choose. 

Another  measure,  which  fully  complies  with  the  required  condi- 
tions, is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  TJpdegraff.  It  provides  for  carrying  a 
case  of  contested  elections  into  the  United  States  courts.  A  person 
claiming  the  office  of  President,  in  opposition  to  the  count  declared 
by  Congress,  may  bring  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  case  may  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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It  seems  completely  adapted  to  cany  out  the  required  object,  ex- 
cepting on  a  single  point.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  any  sach 
action,  one  House  of  Congress  must,  by  resolution,  express  dissatis- 
faction with  the  result  of  the  count.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that,  in  case  both  Houses  are  of  the  same  political  complexion, 
either  House  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  of  its  own  candidate. 
Nor  under  such  circumstances  is  it  likely  that  the  c^indidate  of  the 
other  party  would  be  declared  elected,  unless  the  case  in  his  favor 
was  so  clear  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  The  condition  in  question, 
therefore,  renders  the  plan  entirely  inoperative  unless  the  two 
Houses  are  of  opposite  politics,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
half  the  time.  We  fail  to  see  any  sound  reason  why  any  candidate, 
who  has  received  electoral  votes  and  considers  himself  unlawfully 
deprived  of  the  office,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sue  in  the  United 
States  courts. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
simply  a  legal  and  political  but  a  moral  effect.  When  a  case  is 
decided  against  one  party,  we  want  that  party  to  feel  that  the 
decision  is  based  on  law,  and  not  on  mere  force  of  numbers,  because, 
without  this  feeling,  the  proper  effect  will  not  be  produced.  The 
party  thus  wronged  in  his  own  estimation  may  submit,  but  a  sore 
will  be  left  which  can  not  be  readily  healed.  The  reason  why  the 
decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877  has  been  demoralizing 
rather  than  otherwise  is  not  because  it  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Louisiana  Returning  Board,  nor  because  the  vote  was  eight  to  seven, 
but  it  was  because  the  Commission  divided  on  supposed  party  lines. 
If  two  or  three  Democrats  had  voted  with  tho  Republicans,  and 
vice  versa,  it  would  now  be  very  much  easier  to  adopt  some  plan 
for  the  future,  even  though,  at  the  time,  the  result  had  been  the 
same.  Under  the  actual  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Democrats  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  they  lost,  not  because  they 
had  the  weaker  cause,  but  because  they  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  get  the  fifteenth  member  of  the  Conmiission.  On  the  whole,  we 
see  no  way  in  which  a  permanently  satisfactory  system  can  be 
inaugurated  except  by  making  every  decision  of  a  disputed  case  a 
judicial  one,  to  be  pronounced  by  some  permanent  Court. 

Simon  Nswcomb. 


MR.  FROUDE'S  HISTORICAL  METHOD. 


Had  Mr.  Froude's  articles  on  ^^  Romanisxa  and  the  Irish  Race  in 
the  United  States "  appeared  anonymonsly,  they  would  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  by  unheeded,  as  a  very  ordinary  contribution  to 
anti-Catholic  sensational  literature.  Our  ears  are  so  familiar  with 
the  outcries  and  screams  of  the  alarmist  that  we  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  stop  to  ask  him  for  the  grounds  of  his  terror.  But,  when 
a  literary  Englishman  condescends  to  warn  us  of  dangers  ahead,  we 
can  not  but  feel  the  propriety  of  listening  to  him  with  at  least  ap- 
parent seriousness— to  such  an  extent  has  our  intellectual  provin- 
cialism become  a  second  nature  with  us.  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
to  reflect  that  an  American  scholar  could  not  have  stooped  to  the 
flippant  garrulousness  of  these  articles.  Polemics  of  this  kind  are 
with  us  abandoned  to  the  more  vulgar  sort  of  men  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation  that  I  undertake  to  point  out 
some  of  the  misstatements  and  fallacies  of  this  popular  writer. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  special  reason  why  this  should  be  done  at  all, 
other  than  the  very  flimsy  one  furnished  by  Mr.  Fronde's  name,  for, 
both  in  his  facts  and  his  arguments,  he  merely  treads  again  the  well- 
beaten  path  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

A  writer's  method  gives  us  the  truest  insight  into  the  value  of 
his  work ;  and  Mr.  Fronde's  spontaneity  of  character  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  conceal  from  his  readers  his  literary  secret.  ''  It  often 
seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "  as  if  history  was  like  a  child's  box  of  let- 
ters, with  which  we  can  spell  any  word  we  please.  We  have  only 
to  pick  out  such  letters  as  we  want,  arrange  them  as  we  like,  and 
say  nothing  about  those  which  do  not  suit  our  purpose."  *  The  in- 
tellectual f rivolousness  which  permits  one  to  look  upon  history  in 
this  way  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  there  is  but  a 
step  from  arranging  facts  to  falsifying  them. 

•  ••  Short  Studies,"  voL  i,  **  The  Sdenoe  of  History,"  p.  1. 
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Mr.  Fronde,  in  the  articles  under  review,  lias  shown  ns  how  he 
applies  this  historical  method  to  snit  his  purpose.  "  In  1785,"  he 
says,  "  there  was  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
with  fifty  priests  and  twelve  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation was  French  or  Spanish.  They  had  neither  school,  college, 
convent,  nor  monastery.  They  were  declining  in  numbers,  or  were 
being  absorbed  into  the  preponderating  Anglo-Saxon  element." 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  bishop  at  all 
in  the  United  States  in  1785.  There  were  not  fifty  priests,  and  the 
Catholic  population  was  not  French  or  Spanish.  The  first  bishop 
was  consecrated  in  1790  ;  he  estimated  the  number  of  priests  to  be 
about  twenty-five,  and  the  forty  thousand  Catholics  then  in  the 
country  were  chiefly  Americans,  the  descendants  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Catholic  settlers  of  Maryland.  The  French  had  colonized 
Louisiana,  but  that  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  only  in 
1803.  The  American  Catholics  had  no  school  or  convent  in  1785, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  even  in  Maryland,  where  they  had  first 
proclaimed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  the  colonial  legis- 
lation had  made  it  a  crime  for  a  Catholic  to  teach  school  or  hold 
public  worship  ;  but  that  their  numbers  were  diminishing  is  a  gra- 
tuitous assertion  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  All  this  is  of 
course  unimportant,  except  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Froude  uses  his  historical  letter-box.  In  the  brief  passage  which  I 
have  quoted,  we  have  examples  of  the  triple  pseudo-historical  pro- 
cess of  falsification,  invention,  and  arrangement.  We  will  proceed 
to  a  more  weighty  matter.  "  Before  English  rule  had  established 
itself  in  the  shape  of  the  policeman,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  the  num- 
bers of  the  Celtic  race  were  kept  down  by  internal  wars  and  feuds, 
and  want  of  food.  The  Irish  annals  are  a  monotonous  record  of 
fights  among  the  O's  and  the  Mac's,  of  farmsteads  burned  and  cat- 
tle carried  off  as  spoil ....  the  people  lived  like  wild  animals  upon 
meat  and  grass ;  and  in  Spenser's  time  the  Celtic  population  scarcely 
amounted  to  half  a  million.  .  .  .  All  that  they  were  suffering  was 
laid  at  England's  door — and,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  with  justice ;  for 
except  for  us  they  would  never  have  been  alive  to  suffer." 

Mr.  Froude  wishes  to  prove  that  the  Irish  race  would  have  per- 
ished by  its  own  hands  had  it  not  been  preserved  from  destruction 
by  English  rule  ;  and  he  does  this  by  telling  us  that  their  feuds  had 
been  so  incessant  and  bloody  that  the  Celtic  population  was  in  Spen- 
ser's time  reduced  to  half  a  million.  Now,  Spenser  lived  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  and 
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the  diminished  population  of  his  day  would  show  that  English  rule 
had  been  fatal  to  Ireland.    Again,  when  Mr.  Froude  says  that  the 
Irish  population  was  reduced  to  half  a  million  in  the  time  of  Spen- 
ser, he  makes  an  assertion  which,  as  he  must  know,  can  not  be 
proved  to  be  true.     His  authority  is  Spenser  himself,  who,  in  the 
report  which  he  gave  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  1596,  makes  this  estimate  of  the  population  ;  but  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  based  upon  conjecture,  and  he  was  besides  inter- 
ested in  making  it  appear  that  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  were  few. 
But,  even  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  far  astray,  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  worse  in  this  respect  than  that 
of  England.    In  Spenser's  time  Sir  Edward  Coke  declared,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he,  together  with  Popham,  Chief  Justice, 
was  employed  to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and 
that  they  found  them  to  be  nine  hundred  thousand  of  all  sorts. 
Ireland  then  had  more  than  half  the  population  of  England,  where- 
as now,  after  two  centuries  more  of  English  police  protection,  it  has 
but  a  fifth.    Mr.  Froude  has  himself  elsewhere  explained  to  ns  the 
causes  which  reduced  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  brought  the 
people  to  live  like  wild  animals  on  meat  and  grass.     He  is  speaking 
of  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  in  Spenser's  time :  "  When  sent  to  re- 
cover stolen  cattle,"  ho  says,  "  or  punish  a  night  foray,  they  came 
at  last  to  regard  the  Irish  peasants  as  unpossessed  of  the  common 
rights  of  human  beings,  and  shot  or  strangled  them  like  foxes  or 
jackals.    More  than  once  in  the  reports  of  officers  employed  on  these 
services  we  meet  the  sickening  details  of  these  performances  related 
with  a  calmness  more  frightful  than  the  atrocities  themselves ;  young 
English  gentlemen  describing  expeditions  into  the  mountains  ^to 
have  some  killing,'  as  if  a  forest  was  being  driven  for  battue." 
Again  :  "  She  did  not  conquer  Ulster,  but  she  bribed  the  inferior 
tribes  to  rise  against  the  O'Neills.     She  made  use  of  a  piratical  col- 
ony of  Scots,  who  had  settled  in  Antrim,  whom  Shan  had  injured. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  ravaged  Tyrone  and  fixed  a  garrison  in  Derry." 
Again  :  ^'  But  she  was  not  content  to  do  the  work  alone.    Against 
the  Irish  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  among  bogs  and  mountains  and 
forests,  other  allies  were  more  efficient  than  English  soldiers.    The 
Butlers  were  let  loose  on  their  ancient  enemies.    Every  living  thing 
was  destroyed  by  which  the  insurrection  could  maintain  itself.    The 
com  was  burned  in  the  field  ;  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the  camp 
and  slaughtered.    The  men  who  could  bear  arms  were  out  with 
their  chief  ;  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  women  and  the  little  ones. 
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perished  all  in  the  flames  of  their  burning  homes.  The  official  rec- 
ords of  this  deadly  war  return  the  killed  and  hanged  in  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  famine  took  up  the  work  where  neither  sword  nor 
rope  could  reach."  Again  :  "  Lord  Mountjoy  took  his  place  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  conduct  of  a  war  that  had  been  too  long  trifled  with 
was  at  length  in  efficient  handd.  .  .  .  The  country  was  so  dread- 
fully wasted  that  children  were  killed  and  eaten  for  food.  In  one 
place  three  wretched  little  creatures  were  found  feeding  on  their 
dead  mother."* 

This  is  Mr.  Froude's  own  account  of  Elizabeth's  Irish  wars  "in 
Spenser's  time,"  and  surely  there  is  no  need  to  hunt  up  the  fights 
among  the  O's  and  the  Mac's  to  explain  how  the  population  was 
reduced  to  half  a  million,  and  the  people  driven  to  live  like  wild 
animals  on  meat  and  grass.  It  would  have  been  beyond  the  pur- 
pose, however,  to  have  given  these  facts  in  the  articles  on  "  Roman- 
ism and  the  Irish  Race  in  the  United  States,"  the  intent  of  which  is 
to  embitter  Americans  against  the  Irish  people  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  therefore  has  recourse  to  his  historical  letter-box, 
picks  out  the  letters  he  wants,  arranges  them  as  he  likes,  and  says 
nothing  about  the  rest.  It  is  an  application,  in  another  sphere,  of  . 
the  famous  maxim  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  politician — "  Addition, 
division,  and  silence,"  with  "  subtraction  in  the  place  of  addition." 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  clan-fights  were  common  in  Ireland 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  feuds  and  petty  wars  were  common  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  also  certain  that 
Spenser  put  the  population  of  Ireland  in  his  day  at  half  a  millioo. 
Mr.  Froude  takes  these  two  facts,  and  sets  them  side  by  side,  as 
though  they  were  cause  and  effect,  keeping  all  the  while  profound 
silence  concerning  the  butcheries,  and  burnings  and  hangings  and 
famines  by  which  the  English  Government  had  brought  the  Irish 
race  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

If  historic  truth  is  sacred,  dishonesty  of  this  kind  is  as  base  as 
thievery. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  Mr.  Froude's  method.  He 
wishes  to  make  light  of  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  the  Irish 
people  have  held  to  their  faith,  by  showing  that  their  fidelity  was  . 
due  not  to  themselves  but  to  circumstances.  £[ad  Protestantism 
been  presented  to  them  in  its  Calvinistic  form,  they  might,  he 
thinks,  have  accepted  it.    Why  ?    Because  "  Calvinism  suited  the 

»  "  Tho  English  in  Ireland,**  toL  L,  pp.  51,  52,  65,  and  62. 
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Celtic  natnre.  It  was  bom  in  France  ;  it  was  bred  in  Switzerland  ; 
it  was  adopted  by  Scotland  ;  the  Highlanders  accepted  it  at  last ; 
and  the  Welsh,  if  they  are  not  Calvinists,  are  Protestants  of  an 
extremely  emotional  type."  This  is  a  curious  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Froude  picks  out  and  luranges  his  historical  letters  to 
make  them  spell  the  word  which  he  wishes  to  bring  under  his  read. 
cr's  eye.  Calvinism  was  bom  in  France,  but  it  has  yirtually  per- 
ished there  :  it  was  adopted  by  the  Lowland  Scotch,  but  they  are 
not  Celts  ;  and  the  Welsh,  who  are  Celts,  are  Aot  Calvinists  at  all, 
but  Methodists  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Calvinism  is  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  of  Holland,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  of  the  Puritans  of  Old  England  and  New 
England,  none  of  whom  are  Celts ;  and  Calvinism  too  is  precisely 
the  one  form  of  Protestantism  which  showed  life  and  zeal  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  the  Celtic  population  there  rejected  with  even 
more  aversion  than  the  Establishment,  which  was  too  hollow  a  sham 
to  excite  intense  feeling  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  probable  that  Mr. 
Froude  really  thinks  there  is  any  sympathy  between  the  Irish  charac- 
ter and  Calvinism  ;  he  means  something  quite  different  when  he  as- 
serts that  Calvinism  suited  the  Celtic  nature,  as  the  following  words 
show  :  "  Oliver's  hand  was  hard,"  he  says,  "  but  there  was  no  hypoc- 
risy about  him.  Clear  action  was  for  once  taken  on  the  real  facts 
of  the  situation.  Tlie  Irish  were  a  conquered  people  and  were 
treated  as  a  conquered  people.  .  .  .  Two  generations  of  the  iron 
hand,  and  the  Irish  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Highlanders."  What  "  two  generations  of  the  iron 
hand "  means,  we  all  know.  Mr.  Froude  has  told  us  what  Eliza- 
beth's Irish  wars  were  :  Cromwell's  were  yet  more  savage  and  mur- 
derous. In  his  butcheries  half  the  people  had  perished,  and  the 
survivors  were  dying  of  hunger  in  the  bogs  and  glens  in  which  they 
had  sought  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  troopers.  Wolves  prowled 
around  the  gates  of  Dublin,  and  wolf -hunting  and  priest-hunting 
grew  to  be  lucrative  diversions.  Had  this  state  of  affairs  gone  on 
for  two  generations,  the  Celtic  population  would  have  perished 
utterly,  and  this  is  doubtless  Mr.  Fronde's  meaning  when  he  says 
Calvinism  was  best  suited  to  their  nature.  This,  in  fact,  is  implied 
in  his  reference  to  the  Irish  penal  code.  "  They  "  (the  English)  he 
says,  "  extended  their  penal  laws  to  Ireland,  but  they  allowed  them 
to  be  executed  only  far  enough  to  exasperate,  while  the  creed  which 
they  were  designed  to  extinguish  intensified  its  hold.  Persecution 
may  succeed  if  it  is  thorough-going.     It  is  the  wildest  of  follies  if 
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the  hand  is  lifted  only  to  show  that  it  can  not  or  will  not  strike." 
The  fault  he  finds  in  the  Protestant  persecution  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics is  that  it  was  not  thorough-going.  In  point  of  fact  it  stopped 
barely  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  Celtic  population  in  Ireland, 
and  what  Mr.  Froude  would  like,  therefore,  is  that  they  had  been 
blotted  out  of  existence  altogether.  His  desire  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  as  made  known  to  us 
by  Protestants  themselves.  "  The  favorite  object  of  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernors," says  Leland,  "  and  of  the  English  Parliament  was  the  utter 
extirpation  of  all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland  "  ;  and  Warner 
adds  that  "  they  hoped  for  the  extirpation  not  of  the  mere  Irish 
only,  but  of  all  the  English  families  that  were  Roman  Catholic." 

Infamous  as  the  penal  code  was — ^the  contrivance  of  devils, 
according  to  Montesquieu,  which  ought  to  have  been  written  in 
blood  and  registered  in  hell — ^its  execution  was  even  more  cruel  and 
tyrannous  than  the  law  itself  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  hand  of  the  persecutor  was  lifted  only,  but  did  not 
strike.  The  mental  state  which  renders  such  perversion  of  the 
most  universally  admitted  facts  of  histoiy  possible  is  pathological, 
and  is  interesting  even  as  a  study  in  psychology.  Mr.  Froude,  I 
would  fain  believe,  is  less  a  willful  and  conscious  perverter  of  historic 
truth  than  a  victim  to  the  Englishman's  inability  to  understand  or 
appreciate  anything  that  is  not  English  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
people  this  incapacity  is  intensified  by  the  action  of  that  low  and 
unworthy  instinct  which  prompts  us  to  hate  those  whom  we  have 
deeply  wronged. 

The  woes  and  miseries  of  Ireland  have  been  great  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  appease  the  fiercest  and  most  vindictive  enemy,  but 
they  seem  only  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  strange  man,  as  the  taste 
of  blood  rouses  the  fury  of  beasts  of  prey ;  and  the  cries  of  the 
famishing  multitudes  serve  to  remind  him  that,  as  the  starving  peo- 
ple will  be  again  driven  to  the  shores  of  America,  it  is  his  duty  to 
poison  the  public  mind,  so  that  even  here  the  Irish  Catholic  may  find 
no  refuge  from  the  blight  and  curse  of  English  oppression.  Enough 
of  this.  The  Irish  question  has  been  thrust  forward  by  Mr.  Froude 
in  the  present  instance  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  what  even  he  can 
not  but  feel  to  be  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  United  States.  The  secret  of  his  hatred  of  the  Church 
he  partly  reveals  in  the  following  words :  "  The  Catholic  Church 
has  sanctified  the  Irish  cause.  It  has  made  patriotism  respectable. 
It  has  given  the  peasantry  the  sympathy  of  Catholic  Europe. 
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VVitlioui  t.licir  religion  they  would  havo  yielded  long  ago.**  Are- 
lif(iiMiH  fiiilli  which  iH  capable  of  inHpiring  8uch  heroic  and  unwea- 
ryiiif^  ri«NiHL'ince  to  tyranny  can  hardly  be  the  foe  of  freedom.  If 
Mr.  Krouili)'H  inuhility  to  diHtinguiHh  between  truth  and  falsehood 
wi*rn  not.  »<»  iiiKlctiiabiy  manifest,  his  views  on  Catholicism  in  Amer- 
ioii  would  1)0  H(*t  down  to  the  score  of  sheer  ignorance.  To  repre- 
Hont.  tlio  ( 'luirc.h  of  this  country,  as  he  docs,  as  a  purely  Irish  Church, 
IN  Niiiiply  absurd.  Tlu^ro  is  a  strong  German  element  in  the  Ameri- 
oan  i'luircli.  Thirteen  of  our  bishops  are  Germans  or  of  German 
doNoinit.  Tho  dosrondants  of  the  Maryland  colonists,  together  with 
t}u«  ronvtTts,  \\\\\  rhi(«tly  of  Knglish  origin  ;  and  they  also  are  well 
n^prpsoiittul  in  t  ho  hioruro.hy.  In  Louisiana,  and  in  several  States  of 
tho  K:iNi  and  Wost,  thon>  is  a  very  respectable  Franco- American 
and  l«'ronoh  Tanadian  Catholic  population.  It  is,  therefore,  simply 
ridioulous  to  spoak  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  as  simply 
an  Irisli  rluuvh. 

Ill  a  work  publishod  sonio  sovcn  years  ago,  ^Ir.  Froude  declared 
that  *Mho  Irish  thomsolvoa  loso  thoir  papal  fervor  when  settled  in 
oouulvios  whoiH*  l\»porY  is  no  longer  idontioal  with  patriotism."*  He 
now  sliakos  up  his  box  again,  pioks  out  other  letters,  and  finds  that 
tho  words  whii'h  I  hoy  spoil  tell  quite  another  story. 

Vax  i"i\Mn  losinsj  ihoir  papal  fer%'or  in  this  country,  where,  ac- 
«sM\iiii»«  to  his  own  assertion,  their  faith  is  not  onlv  not  identical, 
V\\\  IS  uuvmp:i!ib!o  with  ivuriotism.  the  Irish  manifest  here  a  Cath- 

000  '-oaU  Mr  Kr^uido  do**lai\^s,  whioh  gvvs  Ivyond  anything  claimed 
txn-  ;hoii\  e\on  bv  th.oso  who  have  nxvVi:  n^^son  to  Ih>  delighted  with 
tho  t\ ai:s  ot  thoir  ^\*'.:ci^^us  tVrvor.  •'  Vhe  Iris^h  in  Amorioa,'*  he  says, 
•  •  u\ a r i  \  w  I u^  *.  I  \  a  n\  o :».  &:  t  \\ ouisk* \  \  t\t  a:;d  w : : hin  t  heir  o wn  creed.** 
Now,  ihiN  is  aNnuimIx  sV.se,  as  ;ho  chaiuvrv  nwnlj  of  evcir  dio- 
\VT«.^  *.u  ;h»*  I  v.;ix\i  S:a:os  wT.',  show.  They  r.iarry  n^^ither  wholly 
Ax« oi^ <  \\\ 0 r.», so* \  .\s  V, o r  w  V. o* * v  w : ; h: v.  : >. o :r  o w r.  creed*  though  the 

1  ^ >. ;;  ^ V  >.  N ;  5 \ *  v,  i; '  \  o  y  *.snn%\*  '.v.  ;  \ <\;  i v. Arrii j^v-x  Kv A::#e  1  ho  tendency  of 
»;;,->.  ;;r.:ov,s  ;s  ;o  v*,w.;;,v  r\*>.j:-.ous  *.;*„;; *«:r^fr,*x  K^:h  in  the  parents 
A  V. ,;  ^  >.  o  *•  >.  1 1 . ;  A'  :^     *  *  V  >.  o  *  A^v^*  i  r*.v.',*.  i  >. ;:  'a:  ;1\.'*  >.c  vN>ntinues«  **  once 

X*  ,v^'';v*\\;  ;o  v*\ .  :%  ^*'v,-.  ">o  "ur/Srr  of  T^.'dv  who  fall  away 
;'  \^•  •.-.  ,  >  ,•  \  4  ■. .  >.  :  t  x-  * .  i "  * .' ".  1 .:  ;- :%'  i\^i  ■. .  ,\v,  :  o  ; Iv  Ca: ixx 20  p^^pnlation 
:"•*'•  .;  w  tx  ;\*v";v  -^xv  \  ,\vn  -t^',\  K".;  io  A^.r;:^  :^ji:  ^lefeoiioDS  have 
^>o.  ,\   ,^^*v,^\    vx  ,.*  \-  •.\<t:v*\xs4  ,\;  ;a^-.>*     "*  Via*  Iti^h  nce  the 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  Mr.  Froude  goes  on  to  say,  '^  remains  as 
separate  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  it  is  at  home."  The  American 
is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon.  He  is  the  child  of  many  peoples  ;  in  his 
veins  flows  the  intermingled  blood  of  the  English,  the  Irish,  the 
Scotch,  the  German,  the  D.utch,  the  French,  the  Swede,  and  other 
European  nations.  The  Yankee  even,  in  his  westward  progress,  in- 
termarries with  aJl  the  world.  To  affirm,  therefore,  that  any  race 
remains  separate  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  United  States  is  to 
talk  nonsense.  But  Mr.  Froude  evidently  means  to  say  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  form  a  body  apart  in  this  country,  and  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  American  people.  This,  again,  is  absurdly 
false  ;  and  the  gentleman  who,  as  he  informs  us,  told  him  in  New 
York  that  it  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  make  an  American  of 
an  Irishman,  spoke  the  truth.  If  an  Irishman  had  no  other  reason 
for  loving  this  country  than  our  victorious  rebellion  against  Eng- 
lish tyranny,  that  of  itself  would  suffice  to  make  him  loyal.  If  I 
may  speak  my  own  thought,  I  will  say  that  I  find  in  the  children 
of  our  Irish  Catholics  a  tendency  to  what  I  call  ultra- Americanism. 
They  are  so  intensely  American  that  they  often  fail  to  recognize 
the  obvious  defects  of  our  society  and  the  shortcomings  of  Amer- 
ican character.  Mr.  Fronde's  prejudice  blinds  him  to  the  plain- 
est facts  when  he  imagines  that  the  Catholics  form  a  separate  and 
distinct  people  in  this  great  republic.  We  can  say  to  him  what 
TertuUian  said  to  our  enemies  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  :  "  It  is 
too  late  ;  we  are  already  everywhere ;  wo  are  a  part  of  the  national 
life,  and  to  rage  against  us  is  to  be  cruel  to  yourselves." 

This  suicidal  strife  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Froude  desires  to  stir 
up  among  us ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  this  loyal 
Englishman  would  be  most  pleased  by  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
public or  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  Having  labored  earnestly  to 
persuade  his  readers  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country  form  an 
imperium  in  imperiOy  he  next  proceeds  to  give  a  somewhat  rhetori- 
cal description  of  the  Catholic  revival  during  the  present  century. 
"  In  the  great  war  against  the  English  Reformation,"  he  says,  "  the 
Catholics  have  won  the  first  campaign.  ...  A  united  Italy  may 
have  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  immediate  dominions  ;  but  in  every 
country  in  the  civilized  world  the  Papacy  has  recovered  a  praoticsd 
power  which  more  than  compensates  the  loss.  It  divides  France 
with  the  Republicans.  It  brings  to  terms  the  imperious  German 
statesman.  It  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  yet  its  power  is  greatest 
under  the  freest  governments.     It  has  delivered  Ireland  from  Prot- 
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estant  ascendancy.  It  invades  America  by  Irish  arms.  In  Eng- 
land, if  not  as  yet  politically  powerful,  it  has  converted  the  Angli- 
can Charch  into  a  training-school  by  the  infection  of  its  principles. 
Romanism  unquestionably  is  everywhere  recovering  itself,  patting 
out  extraordinary  energy,  rousing  something  like  the  old  enthu- 
siasm, and  making  progress  most  where  her  enemies  had  been 
strongest."  Just  two  pages  further  on  he  concludes  his  whole 
argument  by  declaring  that  '^Romanism"  is  dead.  ^^A  galvanic 
granmiar  of  assent,"  he  says,  ''may  make  the  dead  limbs  seem 
to  move  ;  but  the  movement  is  artificial  The  heart  does  not  beat^ 
the  blood  does  not  run  in  the  veins.  The  life  once  gone  does 
not  come  back  again."  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  there 
is  in  all  literature  anything  more  curious  than  this ;  certainly 
stronger  evidence  of  the  pathological  condition  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
mental  state  could  not  be  desired.  Here  are  two  lengthy  es- 
says in  which  the  growing  life  and  energy  of  the  Catholic  Charch 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  argument.  Her  vigor  is 
described  in  the  boldest  imagery :  ''  The  belief  which  our  fathers 
had  believed  to  be  dead  is  rising  like  a  thunderstorm  against 
the  wind.  .  .  .  The  Church  is  growing  again  like  another  Antwos^ 
and  a  fresh  conflict  is  now  not  very  far  off.  .  .  .  Like  the  mytho. 
logical  monster,  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  hard  soil  of  fact^ 
and  has  gathered  fresh  life  from  it."  In  the  New  World  "the 
lapses  from  the  faith  have  wholly  ceased,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  is  the  largest,  strongest,  and  wealthiest  in  the  Union.  .  .  . 
Protestantism,  disorganized  and  disunited,  fights  ^t  f rightf ol  disad- 
vantage against  the  homogeneous  Roman  army.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
revival  is  a  fact.  .  .  .  The  forces  which  rule  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity are  not  mechanical,  but  vital.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  religion  is 
an  organic  force  of  this  kind."  And  then  comes  the  incredible 
conclusion  of  the  whole  argument.  The  belief  which  is  rising  like 
a  thunderstorm  against  the  wind  is  extinct.  The  Church  which  is 
growing  like  another  Antseus  is  dead.  The  Catholic  revival  is  not 
a  fact.  ''  The  heart  does  not  beat ;  the  blood  does  not  ran  in  the 
veins.  The  life  once  gone  does  not  come  back  again.  .  .  .  Lan- 
guage of  this  kind,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  is  permitted  in  the  New 
World  because  of  its  absurdity."  He  is  evidently  an  Hegelian,  and 
holds  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  has  no  logical  validity. 
The  special  shock  which  roused  him  to  the  present  outburst  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Irish  race  he  received  from  a  book  re- 
cently published  in  New  York,  and  entitled  ''  Roman  Catholicism  in 
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the  United  States."  It  is  an  anonymous  publication,  and  anony- 
mous diatribes  do  not  receive  the  serious  attention  of  men  of  sense ; 
but  Mr.  Froude  is  persuaded  that  this  writer  has  concealed  his  name 
through  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Church — of  that  mysterious 
living  organism  whose  heart  does  not  beat,  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
does  not  run.  "  No  public  man  in  the  United  States,"  he  informs 
us,  "  likes  to  provoke  the  animosity  of  a  party  which  is  so  powerful 
m  the  Eastern  cities.  The  attitude  is  one  of  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity." Would  it  be  possible  to  write  a  more  ridiculous  phrase  ? 
Party  lines  are  drawn  somewhat  close  in  this  country,  and  within 
the  party  liberty  of  speech  is  more  or  less  restricted ;  but,  when 
there  is  question  of  opening  up  on  the  foe,  the  reins  are  thrown 
down,  and  our  knights  of  the  quill  ride  at  full  tilt.  Moreover,  the 
spirit  of  vindictive  hate  is  neither  in  the  character  nor  the  customs 
of  Americans.  We  forgive  and  forget ;  we  live  and  let  live.  The 
Know-nothing  party  was  the  most  fanatical  organization  which 
has  ever  sought  to  harm  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  yet 
it  happens  again  and  again  that  men  who  were  prominent  Know- 
nothings  are  elected  to  office  by  Catholic  votes.  Mr.  Froude  could 
give  no  better  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  our  habits  of  thought  than 
the  assertion  that  an  honest  man  here  has  anything  to  fear  in  making 
an  open  and  honorable  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  The  thing 
is  preposterous  on  its  very  face.  We  are  but  a  feeble  minority  ; 
the  Protestant  tradition  concerning  Catholicism  is  still  more. or  less 
current  among  the  masses  ;  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Sterne,  the 
Pope  is  a  real  godsend  to  many  a  verbose  and  brainless  fellow. 
When  an  American  conceals  his  name  in  order  to  attack  the  Church, 
it  is  not  because  he  is  afraid,  since  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  though 
it  may  be  because  he  is  a  coward  of  the  kind  that  conscience  makes. 
Mr.  Fronde's  anonymous  writer  I  have  not  read;  but  the  quotations 
from  him,  given  in  these  articles,  show  him  to  be  merely  a  common- 
place anti-Popery  declaimer.  To  Mr.  Froude  he  proves  a  veritable 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  who  leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  intellectual  quag- 
mires, in  which  he  flounders  about  without  being  able  to  reach  the 
solid  ground  of  a  definite  solution  of  the  problem  which  so  sorely 
vexes  his  anxious  soul.  The  anonymous  guide  informs  him  that 
America  is  "  the  chief  representative  of  the  liberty,  progress,  and 
civilization  with  which  the  Pope  refuses  to  reconcile  himself."  Mr. 
Froude  replies  in  tones  sad  enough  to  be  the  echo  of  the  voice  of 
Dante  following  Yirgil  to  the  gate  over  whose  high  arch  was  in- 
scribed the  ^^ZascicUe  ogni  speranza  voi  cKentrate.^^    "  Progress  ! " 
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he  exclaims  ;  ^'  bnt  progress  whither  ?  Liberty  !  but  what  use  is  to 
be  made  of  it  ?  What  aim  are  we  to  set  before  ourselves  ?  It  is 
exactly  by  these  undefined  commonplaces  that  the  wearied  man,  to 
whom  life  is  an  earnest  thing,  who  believes  that  he  has  been  placed 
in  this  world,  not  to  exercise  his  rights,  but  to  learn  his  duty  and  to 
do  it,  is  driven  back  upon  a  system  which  at  least  knows  what  it  is 
about.  Men  can  not  live  on  bottled  moonshine  or  feed  on  fractions 
whose  denominator  is  nothing.  Modem  civilization  builds  fine  cities 
and  houses,  and  constructs  railways,  and  sends  the  lightning  on  its 
message;  but,  when  the  ordinary  human  being  inquires  to  what  pur- 
pose his  powers  are  to  be  directed,  the  answer  is,  that  he  is  to  make 
money  and  improve  his  circumstances  ;  and  he  knows  that  he  is 
made  for  something  better,  and  turns  away  in  disgust.  If  this  is 
nil  which  civilization  means,  he  will  take  the  Pope  in  preference." 
This  nameless  American  guide  has  put  the  canonizer  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  the  def amer  of  Mary  Stuart  in  no  sweet  mood.  ^'  It  is  one 
thing,"  the  cicerone  goes  on  to  explain,  ^'  to  allow  to  all  men  the 
right  to  choose  any  religion  they  please  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  allow 
a  Church,  as  dangerous  and  powerful  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  destruction  without  doing  something  to 
check  the  evil  in  its  stages  of  incipiency."  "  Doing  something  I " 
cries  Mr.  Froude  impatiently  ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

The  danger  "  must  be  encountered,"  answers  the  guide,  "  with  a 
renewal  of  Protestant  energy  and  the  robustness  of  thought  which 
that  energy  produces."  "  Bottled  moonshine  I "  retorts  Mr.  Froude 
angrily  ;  "  Protestantism  has  failed,  we  can  not  live  upon  negations  ; 
we  must  have  convictions  of  a  positive  sort,  if  our  voyage  through 
earthly  existence  is  to  be  an  honorable  and  successful  one.  And  no 
Protestant  community  has  ever  succeeded  in  laying  down  a  chart 
of  human  life  with  any  definite  sailing  directions.  .  .  .  They  "  (the 
Catholics)  "know  what  they  mean,  and  we  do  not  know  what  We 
mean  ;  and  modem  Protestanism  will  and  must  fight  a  losing  bat- 
tle against  a  communion  which  professes  to  value  truth  and  claims 
to  teach  it,  till  it  has  some  truth  of  its  own  to  insist  upon."  These 
pilgrims  make  but  poor  progress,  and  there  seems  to  be  danger 
lest  they  stick  fast  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  so  fail  in  the  high 
emprise  of  showing  how  the  Great  Dragon  may  be  slain.  We 
will  continue  to  follow  their  movements.  "  The  American,"  sug- 
gests the  guide,  "  who  is  proud  of  his  country,  and  believes  in  the 
institutions  which  have  made  it  great,  perceives  that  Romanism  is 
as  inconsistent  with  a  republican  form  of  government  as  slavery 
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was."  The  gloomy  brow  of  Mr.  Froude  lights  up  with  sudden  joy. 
"The  allusion  to  slavery,"  he  says,  "is  extremely  significant. 
The  Americans  are  thorough-going  when  they  arc  roused.  The 
civil  war  showed  what  they  would  do  if  their  country  or  their 
principles  were  really  in  danger,  and,  if  the  progress  of  Romanism 
creates  difficulties  with  which  the  Constitution  can  not  deal,  they 
will  not  sacrifice  realities  to  scruples  of  form.  A  Falk  law  in  the 
last  extremity  may  not  be  impossible.  .  .  .  Before  Romanism  can 
become  dominant  the  question  will  have  to  be  fought  out  with 
ballets  instead  of  with  balloting-papers ;  and  though  the  zeal  of 
the  converts  is  hot  enough  to  build  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
produce  libraries  full  of  sentimental  theological  literature,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  of  the  sort  that  would  figure  respectably  on  a  battle- ' 
field."  The  insult  is  gratuitous  and  wanton.  It  is  not  even  a  smart 
hit.  Englishmen  certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of 
courage  in  Catholics,  as  shown  on  American  battle-fields  by  such 
soldiers  as  Lafayette,  DeKalb,  and  Kosciuszko ;  and  Americans 
know  that  some  of  the  bravest  generals  of  the  republic  are  Catho- 
lics, and  in  part  converts.  But  Mr.  Froude  is  altogether  astray 
when  he  imagines  that  this  is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  by 
bullets.  If  bullets  were  efficacious  against  the  faith  of  the  immor- 
tal soul,  there  would  to-day  be  no  question  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  all,  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland.  In  Germany  the  battalions 
and  bullets  are  all  on  the  side  of  Bismarck ;  and  yet  Mr.  Froude 
himself  declares  that  the  Church  has  brought  the  imperious  Chan- 
cellor to  terms.  Falk  laws  have  been  carried  into  execution  there 
with  a  rigor  which  would  not  be  possible  in  a  republic ;  and  the 
most  obvious  result  is  a  reawakening  of  Catholic  life  and  zeal.  Suf- 
fering degrades  or  ennobles  ;  makes  brutes  or  heroes.  To  suffer  per- 
secution and  yet  to  be  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world 
is  a  curse  fraught  with  all  evil ;  but  to  suffer  persecution  for  righ- 
teousness' sake,  trusting  in  the  God  who  will  not  permit  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him  to  be  confounded  for  ever,  is  to  be  the  child 
of  benediction.  "  Blessed  are  ye,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  when  men 
shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you."  The  mere  worldly  life  is  felt 
to  be  such  a  paltry  thing  that  those  who  really  believe  think  them- 
selves fortunate  when  they  are  permitted  to  throw  it  away  in  some 
worthy  cause.  In  degenerate  ages,  above  all,  the  nobler  souls  have 
a  kind  of  thirst  of  martyrdom,  as  the  only  fit  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  mere  animalism.  What  can  we  ask  of  Nero  and 
Domitian  and  their  crowd  but  that  they  put  us  to  death  ?    The 
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most  fatal  mistake  which  the  skeptic  and  self-indulgent  world  can 
make  is  to  torture  those  who  have  faith  and  whose  lives  are  inno- 
cent. Persecution^  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  may  succeed  if  it  is  thor- 
ough-going ;  but  it  never  can  be  thorough-going  when  the  victim  has 
a  higher  and  mightier  faith  than  his  tormenter.  To  persecute  to 
some  purpose,  a  man  must  believe  that  he  is  thereby  doing  a  service 
to  God  ;  that  he  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  and  infinite 
purposes  of  the  Creator. 

To  make  martyrs  of  men  because  there  is  danger  lest  they  be  in 
the  way  of  our  getting  a  comfortable  place  at  the  great  feed-trough 
of  this  cattle-pen  of  a  world  is  to  offend  conmion  sense.  Universal 
suffrage,  political  constitutions,  and  government  by  majorities  are, 
after  all,  only  contrivances.  They  are  machines  which  do  their 
work  well  or  ill,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  which,  as  time  goes  on, 
need  to  be  patched  up  and  readjusted.  Our  grandfathers  thought 
that  the  American  Constitution  was  a  part  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things ;  but  we  have  hammered  and  tinkered  away  at  it  until  we 
have  discovered  that  it  is  merely  the  handiwork  of  man.  A  sys- 
tematic persecution  whose  only  justification  is  political  expediency 
would  be  a  mockery  ;  for  political  expediency  is  at  best  but  a  make- 
shift, and  commonly  means  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  certain  sets  of  men  should  be  in  office  and  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land.  In  a  society  in  which  the  craving  for  money  and  the 
interests  of  trade  are  supreme,  public  opinion  will  not  approve  of 
persecution ;  for  it  unsettles  values  and  shakes  confidence.  The 
commercial  spirit  is  practical ;  its  philosophy  is  profit  and  loss ;  and 
it  holds  principles  and  beliefs  cheap.  It  would  not  barter  its  golden 
OAlf  for  all  the  theologies  in  the  world  ;  and  the  enemies  whom  it 
most  abhors  are  the  fanatics  who  seek  to  stir  up  religions  strife. 
Now,  we  are  essentially  a  commercial  people,  and,  so  long  'as  this 
remains  the  dominant  feature  of  our  social  life,  there  is  little  danger 
of  any  serious  persecution  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other  Churcli.  In 
fact^  we  have  never  been  guilty  of  such  atrocious  bungling  in  any 
other  business  as  in  this  matter  of  Catholic  persecution.  Our 
Native- American  and  Know-nothing  parties  fatally  fall  into  the 
hands  of  mobs.  Plug-uglies,  thugs,  and  bullies  of  high  and  low 
dei;ree  come  to  the  fronts  and  for  a  brief  dav  riot  in  arson  and 
munier  and  the  butchery  of  women  and  children,  and  then  diok 
b.'tok  into  their  lairs  from  the  face  of  an  outraged  humanity.  Pablio 
opinion  recoils  from  these  horrors,  and  Catholics  are  less  hated  than 
thev  were  Wfore  ;  while  thev  themselves  feel  how  fortunate  it  il 
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that  the  plug-nglies  and  thngs  are  unable  to  serve  the  Church  in 
any  other  way  than  by  murdering  her  children.  But  Mr.  Froude 
mistakes  the  desires  of  his  own  heart  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people.  They  neither  love  religious  persecution  nor  be- 
lieve in  its  efficacy.  Had  he  kept  his  temper  and  listened  with 
more  docility  to  his  anonymous  American  guide,  he  might  have 
learned  from  him  the  views  on  this  subject  of  our  most  extreme 
anti-Popery  partisans.  "  We  can  not  remedy  the  evil,"  says  this 
writer,  "by  resorting  to  repressive  measures.  Repressive  measures 
defeat  themselves,  and  can  not  be  recommended."  For  myself,  I 
am  confident  my  strong  persuasion  that  serious  persecution  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  not  probable  does  not  spring 
from  any  dread  of  its  consequences.  In  such  a  trial,  whatever 
cause  might  suffer  harm,  the  Church  would  be  the  gainer.  Even 
those  who  look  upon  the  Catholics  of  this  age  as  degenerate  must 
admit  at  least  that  they  have  not  forgotten  God's  secret  to  the 
Church — ^the  divine  power  there  is  in  suffering  for  righteousness' 
sake.  Whatever  else  they  may  have  lost,  they  still  know  how  to 
suffer ;  and  the  world  takes  care  that  this  training-school  at  least 
shall  be  prepared  for  them  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  well ;  it  is 
the  part  of  worldly  wisdom  to  permit  this  power  to  lie  dormant. 
The  ancient  proverb  was,  "Let  Camarina  alone,  for  it  is  best  let 
alone." 

But  there  is  no  need  of  taking  so  solemn  a  tone,  when  it  is  more 
natural  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Froude.  He  has  heard  that  the  Yankees 
are  a  dyspeptic  race,  and,  as  his  power  of  accounting  for  things  is 
unlimited,  he  straightway  seeks  and  finds  the  cause,  which  of 
course  can  be  none  other  than  "  the  growth  of  the  Irish  element." 
"  They  have  absorbed,"  he  says,  "  a  substance  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  assimilate,  and  it  interferes  with  their  digestion." 
Now,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  in  all  this  great  country  a  medical 
practitioner  who  will  say  that  this  diagnosis  is  correct.  It  is  not 
the  growth  of  the  Irish  Catholic  element  that  makes  the  Yankees 
dyspeptic  —  it  is  doughnuts  and  apple-pies.  "The  growth"  of 
almost  anything  is  precisely  what  your  genuine  American  most 
delights  in.  He  has  the  greatest  country,  the  longest  rivers,  the 
highest  mountains,  the  broadest  prairies,  the  most  thundering 
cataracts,  and  the  largest  cities  of  any  man  who  walks  the  earth ; 
and  as  Mr.  Froude  and  his  guide  very  properly  remark,  "  there  are 
times  when  the  American  eagle  screeches  itself  hoarse  in  proclaim- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  nation." 
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''  The  figares  in  the  censns  startle  AmericanBy"  says  Mr.  Fronde. 
Innocent  man,  who  does  not  know  that  ^^  the  figares  in  the  cen- 
sns "  are  our  joy  and  our  pride. .  There  is  hardly  a  town  from 
Maine  to  Florida  that  does  not  make  its  population  a  third  greater 
than  it  is.  Jew  and  Gentile,  African  and  heathen  Chinee^  are  all 
received  with  delight  because  they  swell  ''  the  figures  in  the  cen- 
sus." Startle  an  American  with  figures  I  The  thing  is  prepos- 
terous. There  are  seven  millions  of  Catholics  here,  and  the  Aineri- 
can  feels  that  there  ought  to  be  fourteen  millions,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  there  ought  to  be  more  of  everything  here  than 
anywhere  else.  We  grow  more  wheat  and  com,  we  raise  more 
hogs  and  cattle,  we  build  more  railways,  we  dig  more  gold,  we 
print  more  newspapers,  we  have  more  patriots  and  statesmen  than 
any  other  people  on  the  globe  ;  and  why  shouldn't  we  have  more 
Catholics  ?  "  Strange  country  I "  said  the  bewildered  FrenohmaDy 
'^  where  there  are  a  hundred  religions  and  but  a  single  sauce.'* 
Some  apology  might  be  made  for  him,  but  Mr.  Froude  ought  to 
know  that  upon  no  account  would  Americans  consent  to  part  with 
even  one  of  their  religions,  and,  if  they  suspected  that  he  had  really 
serious  intentions  of  destroying  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country, 
they  would  give  him  no  countenance  whatever. 

"The  Americans,"  he  says,  "  are  light-hearted"  ;  but  he  is  prob- 
ably the  only  intelligent  man  in  the  world  who  thinks  so.  They 
are  serious  even  in  their  amusements,  and  their  very  laughter  tells 
of  hearts  weighed  down  by  the  cares  of  life.  They  are  not,  indeec^ 
as  melancholy  and  solemn  as  John  Bull,  but  they  are  eager  and 
anxious,  which  the  light-hearted  are  not.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  every 
way  abundantly  manifest  that  this  Englishman  has  no  real  knowl- 
edge either  of  Americans  or  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 
His  intrusion,  therefore,  into  our  affairs  is  simply  an  impertinence. 

The  main  head  of  Mr.  Fronde's  attack  upon  American  Cadiolios 
remains  still  to  be  considered.  That  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country  is  a  powerful  and  well-organized  body,  while  Protestantism, 
broken  up  into  warring  sects,  bewilders  its  own  adherents  ^'  with  its 
confusions  and  ineffectualities,"  is  a  proposition  which  I  am  not 
going  to  deny.  But  I  can  not  sec  what  this  state  of  affairs  has  to  do 
with  the  Government  or  politics  of  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  this  is  a  secular  government — ^that  there 
is  here  no  union  of  Church  and  state  ;  that  the  American  oitiien,  ss 
such,  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  neither  Jew  nor  Gtentib ; 
that  it  is  not  within  the  competency  of  Congress  "  to  make  laws 
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respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof."  K  this  church  grows  strong  or  that  dies  out,  the 
American  Gk)yemment  has  no'  more  right  to  seek  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  one  or  to  revitalize  the  other  than  it  has  to  prescribe 
what  shall  be  the  uniform  of  the  French  army.  Interference  in  such 
matters  would  be  in  open  violation  of  one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Why,  then,  should  our  politics  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

To  say  with  Mr.  Froude  that  it  is  because  this  religion  "is  by 
its  own  choice  at  war  with  every  other "  is  not  to  the  point.  The 
Government  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  differences,  disputes,  and 
controversies  of  the  various  churches,  so  long  as  there  is  no  breach 
of  the  peace.  Now,  American  Catholics  disagree  with  Protestants 
on  various  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  Protestants  disagree 
among  themselves  on  similar  heads  ;  but  we  dwell  together  in  mu- 
tual good  will  and  helpfulness,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  politics  of  the  country  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with  theological  dogmas  and  articles  of  faith.  Mr.  iS-oude,  how- 
ever, is  troubled  by  the  English  notions  concerning  a  divided  allegi- 
ance, and  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  loyal  both  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  American  state.  A  good  Catholic,  he 
holds,  can  not  be  a  true  American  citizen.  "  Every  true  Catholic," 
to  quote  his  words,  "  is  bound  to  act  and  think  as  his  priest  tells  him, 
and  a  republic  of  true  Catholics  becomes  a  theocracy  administered 
by  the  clergy.  It  is  only  as  long  as  they  are  a  small  minority  that 
they  can  be  loyal  subjects  under  such  a  Constitution  as  the  American. 
As  their  numbers  grow,  they  will  assert  their  principles  more  and 
more.  Give  them  the  power,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  gone. 
A  Catholic  majority,  under  spiritual  direction,  will  forbid  liberty  of 
worship,  and  will  try  to  forbid  liberty  of  conscience.  .  .  .  That  it 
will  try  to  do  all  this  as  long  as  it  accepts  the  Ultramontane  theory, 
which  at  present  passes  current,  is  as  certain  as  mathematics." 

These  are  grave  charges,  and  they  are  boldly  made.  We  will 
calmly  and  seriously  examine  them.  "  Every  true  Catholic  is  bound 
to  act  and  think  as  his  priest  tells  him."  Is  this  a  fair  state- 
ment ?  Do  good  Catholics  believe  that  they  are  bound  to  consult 
their  priests  as  to  how  they  shall  carry  on  their  business,  or  how 
they  shall  vote,  or  what  legitimate  pursuits  they  shall  engage  in  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to  ask  their  priests  what  they 
are  .to  think  concerning  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  the  political 
corruption  or  dishonesty  ii!  business  that  is  so  prevalent ;  or  what 
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is  the  best  form  of  goyemment ;  or  which  party  in  the  late  oivil 
war  was  in  the  right ;  or  whether  Mr.  Fronde  is  insincere,  or  sim- 
ply incapable  of  discerning  tmth  from  falsehood?  No.  Upon 
these  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  Catholics  think  for  themselYefiy 
and  consequently  do  not  think  or  act  alike.  They  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when,  in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of 
the  Church,  he  gives  an  ex  cathedra  definition  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  ;  but  this  no  more  interferes  with  their  practical  liberty 
than  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  makes  slaves  of  American  citizens.  If  the  principle 
of  religious  authority  is  received  at  all,  it  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  some  tribunal  whose  decrees  shall  be  accepted  as  final, 
and  therefore  practically  as  infallible ;  but  this  is  equally  true  of 
all  civil  authority,  and  such  a  tribunal  is  protective,  not  destructive^ 
of  liberty.  The  political  action  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  is  as  little  controlled  by  the  Church  as  that  of  Protestants  or 
infidels.  The  bishops  and  priests,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  wholly 
abstained  from  intermeddling  in  political  contests  ;  and  were  they 
to  attempt  to  use  the  influence  which  their  spiritual  office  gives  them 
to  such  ends,  the  first  to  condemn  them  would  be  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple themselves.  How  it  happens  that  the  great  body  of  our  people 
vote  with  the  Democratic  party,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Church  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  preference.  Catholics 
have  as  little  to  hope  from  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
they  have  to  fear  from  that  of  the  Republican.  Protestant  preach- 
ers have,  as  occasion  offered,  thrown  their  influence  with  this  or 
that  party  or  faction  ;  have  gone  so  far  even  as  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  bullets  and  denounce  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  with  hell ; 
but  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  have  contented  themselves  with  de- 
nouncing conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  the  Church  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  The  only  colony  of  the  original  thirteen 
founded  by  Catholics  was  also  the  first  in  which  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  were  made  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  whereas 
the  only  attempt  to  found  a  theocracy  in  the  New  World  was  made 
by  Protestants.  In  the  Old  World  there  is  to-day  greater  religions 
liberty  in  Catholic  France  and  Austria  than  in  Protestant  Prussia 
and  Denmark.  The  attempt  to  predict  what  any  body  of  men 
would  do  were  absolute  power  given  them  is  a  kind  of  speculation 
into  which  the  wise  will  never  enter.  Tliere  is  in  various  centers 
of  thought  and  influence  in  this  country  a  suspicious  leaning  toward 
a  centralized  government  and  the  rul9  of  strong  men,  to  use  the 
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popular  phrase ;  bnt  we  do  not  therefore  despair  of  liberty,  and  de- 
clare that  our  feverish  political  life  will  find  rest  and  a  grave  in 
Csesarism.  Neither  do  careful  men  pretend  to  foresee  that  the  fate 
of  other  republics  will  not  also  be  the  fate  of  ours.  The  destinies 
of  nations  and  of  civilizations  are  God's  secret.  No  man  can 
know  with  certainty  what  he  would  do  in  trying  circumstances, 
when  the  path  of  duty  itself  seems  to  fade  away  from  sight ;  much 
less  can  he  know  what  vast  bodies  of  men  would  do  in  imaginary 
contingencies ;  and,  when  Mr.  Froude  undertakes  to  predict  with 
mathematical  accuracy  what  a  Catholic  majority  in  the  United 
States  would  try  to  do,  he  takes  his  place  among  weather-prophets 
and  soothsayers.  The  superstitious  may  believe  him.  Credat  Ju- 
dome  apeUa. 

The  appeal  to  the  middle  ages,  which  he  makes,  is  not  perti- 
nent. To  argue  that  Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  century  hold  the 
political  views  of  those  of  the  twelfth,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  suppose  that  the  New-Englanders  of  to-day  approve  of  burn- 
ing witches.  In  barbarous  ages  the  ignorant  multitudes  are  little 
subject  to  moral  influence,  and  hence  society  appeals  to  force,  and 
this  appeal  is  necessarily  attended  \rith  abuse.  We  may  not  deny, 
as  a  principle,  that  the  power  of  religion  and  the  power  of  the  state 
should  work  in  harmony,  but  the  relations  of  Church  and  state 
which  best  promote  this  end  vary  with  the  changing  conditions  of 
social  life.  The  mediaeval  political  connections  of  the  Church  were 
in  no  way  ideal.  They  were  the  outcome  of  the  accidents  of  the 
time  ;  and,  as  the  past  does  not  return,  they  will  not  return.  That 
the  Church  survives  the  destruction  of  social  forms  which  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  her  life,  and  develops  new  strength  in  surroundings 
which  had  been  held  to  be  fatal  to  her  very  existence,  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  her  chronic  vigor  and  indefectible  power.  Mr.  Froude 
himself  declares  that  men  must  be  judged  by  their  professions,  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  put  this  whole  question  at  rest  so  far  as 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  From  the  day 
on  which  Charles  Carroll  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  this  hour,  our  words  and  our  acts  and  our  blood  have  borne  tes- 
timony to  our  devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  govern- 
ment rests  ;  and,  were  we  nine  tenths  of  the  total  population,  we 
should  no  more  think  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  those  who 
differed  with  us  in  faith  than  do  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  who  are 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  population  of  their  country.  Catho^ 
lies  accept  the  principles  of  American  government  as  they  taker 
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their  wives,  for  better  or  worse,  and  until  death.  These  are  our 
professions,  and  these  are  our  honest  and  heart-felt  sentiments.  Mr. 
Froude,  however,  in  spite  of  his  maxim  that  men  must  be  judged 
by  their  professions,  refuses  to  admit  that  we  can  be  loyal  to  our 
country  ;  and  with  his  well-known  courage  he  proceeds  to  prove  to 
us  that  he  is  right.  ^'  The  American  Constitution,"  he  says,  ^^  is  the 
political  expression  of  the  principles  which  the  Pope  has  violently 
condemned."  This,  of  course,  is  false.  No  pope  has  ever  con- 
demned the  American  Constitution,  even  by  implication.  ^'  But,^ 
insists  Mr.  Froude,  "  the  Syllabus  says  that  men  are  not  free ;  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ;  that  the  laity  in 
the  most  important  matters  must  be  guided  and  governed  by  the 
clergy ;  that  the  press  ought  to  be  under  censorship  ;  that  the 
Catholic  religion  being  true,  all  others  are  false,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated." 

The  Syllabus  is  a  list  of  eighty  propositions  which  Piux  IX.,  at 
various  times  during  his  pontificate,  declared  to  be  errors ;  but 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  asserts  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Froude  would  have  us  believe  the  Pope  has  condenmed,  and  it  ia 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  one  who  has  read  that  document  could 
be  capable  of  writing  the  sentence  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Getting  his  arguments  as  his  facts  at  second  hand,  he  has  con- 
fused the  Syllabus  with  the  Encyclical  of  December  8,  1864,  in 
which  Pius  IX.  condemned  the  following  proposition :  ^'  All  citizens 
have  the  right  to  an  entire^  unlimited  liberty  to  manifest  and  de- 
clare publicly,  by  voice  or  the  press,  or  in  any  other  way,  their 
thoughts — whatever  they  may  he — and  no  authority,  either  ecdesia^ 
tic  or  civily  can  in  any  way  restrict  this  liberty."  This  the  Pope 
declares  to  be  an  error,  but  so  does  conmion  sense.  There  is  no 
government  on  earth  which  could  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  doc- 
trine as  this.  Does  our  own  grant  entire  and  unlimited  liberty  to 
publish  libel,  or  to  print  and  circulate  obscene  writings,  or  to  utter 
seditious  and  rebellious  speech?  Political  society  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  each  member  of  it  renounces  a  portion  of  his  natural 
liberty  in  exchange  for  benefits  without  which  liberty  itself  is  a 
doubtful  good  ;  and  the  error  which  the  Pope  here  condemns  is  that 
of  the  Socialists,  who  would  overthrow  all  authority,  human  and 
divine.  Mr.  Froude  himself,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  his  concluding 
article,  openly  takes  sides  with  the  Pope  in  this  matter.  "  A  state 
of  things,"  he  says,  '^  in  which  the  action  of  government  is  restricted 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  statutable  fraud,  and  where  beyond 
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these  limits  all  men  are  left  to  go  their  own  way — ^to  be  honest  or 
dishonesty  pure  or  profligate,  wise  or  ignorant,  to  lead  what  lives 
they  please  and  preach  what  doctrines  they  please — may  have  been 
a  necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  ;  but,  as  surely,  if 
no  other  principle  had  ever  been  heard  of,  or  acted  on,  civilization 
would  have  stood  still,  hardly  above  the  level  of  barbarism.  As 
surely,  unless  the  wheel  of  progress  is  to  turn  backward,  and  we 
are  to  decline  as  we  have  risen,  the  natural  superiority  of  truth  to 
falsehood,  and  right  to  wrong,  will  recover,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  form  of  practical  authority ;  and  it  is  this  principle  of  author- 
ity which  Komanism  has  all  along  insisted  on."  Mr.  Froude,  then, 
and  the  Pope  are  friends  at  last ;  and,  while  the  curtain  falls  upon 
the  tableau,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  but  another  word« 

Authority  and  liberty  are  as  essential  to  the  order  of  the  social 
world  as  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  to  the  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Excess  of  authority  is  tyranny,  and  excess  of  liberty 
is  anarchy ;  and  tyranny  begets  anarchy,  and  anarchy  ends  in  tyr- 
anny. In  Christianity  religion  is  organized  into  a  separate  power, 
and  endowed  with  the  highest  moral  authority  which  has  ever  in- 
fluenced the  destiny  of  mankind*  Henceforth  Church  and  state 
are  for  ever  distinct :  and  the  Church  leans  more  to  the  side  of  au- 
thority, and  the  state  more  to  the  side  of  liberty  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  man  attains  to  greater  freedom,  he  ought  more  and  more  to 
recognize  the  divine  authority  of  religion.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  the  highest  representative  of  this  authority  which  the  world  has 
ever  known  ;  and  it  is  surely  not  rash  to  think  that  she  has  a  great 
and  beneficent  mission  to  fulfill  in  an  age  and  a  country  in  which 
the  individual  has  attained  to  the  possession  of  the  fullest  liberty. 

John  Lancasteb  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria, 
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The  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stoart 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  B4mnsat. 

One  of  the  most  striking  literary  features  of  the  last  decade  of 
years  has  been  the  number  of  interesting  biographies,  memoirs,  etc. 
Lives  of  artists,  men  of  letters,  soldiers,  statesmen,  distingaished 
women,  men  of  all  professions  —  the  recently  dead  and  the  long 
buried — have  been  published  by  scores  ;  yet  the  public,  like  Oliver 
in  the  novel,  ask  for  more,  and  the  "cry  b  still  they  come.**  "The 
Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart  ^  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
biographical  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  American  literature. 
The  subject  is  singularly  interesting,  not  only  to  artists  and  schol- 
ars, but  to  all  American  readers. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  greatest  head- 
painter  this  country  has  yet  produced,  and  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful colorists  of  modem  times.  He  lived  at  a  period  full  of  extraordi- 
nary events.  Bom  December  3,  1755,  he  was  a  young  man  during 
the  American  Revolution;  in  middle  life  he  saw  Europe  convulsed 
by  the  French  Revolution  ;  he  witnessed  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  his 
dazzling  career  of  military  glory,  his  final  downfall  at  Waterloo,  and 
his  death  at  St.  Helena.  Love  of  art  was  inbom  in  Gilbert  Stuart^ 
and,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  playing  marbles  and  flying  kites, 
he  was  filling  the  sides  of  his  father's  bam  with  chalk  and  charcoal 
drawings.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  painted  portraits  for  money. 
Fortunately  for  the  young  genius,  he  was  able  to  go  to  England 
and  to  become  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  who,  pleased  with  his 
precocious  talents,  treated  him  with  paternal  kindness.  He  remained 
abroad  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  he  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  portrait-painter  of  the  first  class.  He  painted  (George 
HI.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  other 
eminent  persons.    He  lived  splendidly,  for  he  had  as  many  sitters 
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as  he  could  paint,  and  charged  nearly  as  much  for  his  pictures  as 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds. 

In  1792  Stuart  abandoned  the  brilliant  career  that  was  before 
him  in  England,  and  returned  to  America.  The  character  of  Wash- 
ington had  filled  him  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  an 
intense  desire  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was 
the  principal  object  that  he  had  in  view  when  he  left  England. 
The  wish  of  the  artist  was  gratified  in  the  winter  of  1794-'95,  when 
Washington  sat  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  a  very 
pleasing  description  of  Stuart's  studio  during  the  time  he  was  paint- 
ing Washington  :  General  Knox,  General  Henry  Lee,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  Viscount  de  Koailles,  Miss  Nellie  Custis,  Miss  Harriet 
Chew,  and  Mrs.  Washington  were  frequent  visitors.  After  he  had 
finished  the  picture  of  Washington,  Stuart  was  overrun  with  orders 
for  portraits.  Among  his  sitters  at  that  time  were  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Madison,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  (Nellie  Custis),  the  Mar- 
chioness d'Yrujo,  and  other  beautiful  women  who  adorned  the  re- 
publican court.  It  was  said  of  Gilbert  Stuart  that,  when  he  paint- 
ed a  beautiful  woman,  the  angels  inspired  his  pencil.  He  expended 
his  genius  upon  the  head  of  his  subject ;  the  dress  and  its  accesso- 
ries he  always  treated  with  indifference.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
asked  by  a  lady  to  make  some  change  in  the  drapery  of  her  picture, 
he  testily  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  milliner." 

When  we  read  of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Stuart's  pencil 
— of  the  illustrious  men  and  lovely  women  telling  with  mute  but 
touching  eloquence  the  power  of  his  art,  and  made  almost  to 
breathe  and  live  again  by  the  magic  of  his  brush  ;  when  we  read  of 
his  pictures  being  so  natural  and  lifelike  that  one  feels  half  afraid  of 
violating  the  rules  of  good  breeding  by  staring  directly  into  their 
faces — when  we  read  of  these  things,  and  turn  to  the  portraits  in 
this  volume,  we  confess  a  feeling  of  disappointment  comes  over  us. 
We  see  only  shadows ;  the  harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade 
is  not  there.  We  are  told  that,  during  Lafayette's  visit  to  this 
country  in  1824,  he  was  shown  one  of  Stuart's  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, when  he  exclaimed, "  That  is  my  noble  friend  indeed ! "  We 
do  not  think  he  would  have  been  so  enthusiastic  at  sight  of  the 
Washington  portrait  reproduced  by  the  photogravure  process  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  Stuart's  portrait  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Willing  (Mrs.  Jackson)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ornaments 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  but,  when  we  examine 
the  picture  in  the  work  before  us,  we  fail  to  discover  anything 
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attractive.  We  view  the  canvas  from  which  Madame  Bonaparte's 
"  dainty  head,  in  triple  pose  of  loveliness,  smiles  in  unfading  witch- 
ery," and  then,  turning  to  the  "  counterfeit  presentment "  given  in 
this  book,  we  see  the  ghost  only  of  that  enchanting  beauty  which 
moved  the  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kings. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  is  defective ;  too  much  space  is 
given  to  a  list  of  the  works,  and  too  little  to  the  life  of  the  artist. 
About  one  half  of  the  bulky  volume  is  made  up  of  a  catalogue 
of  the  portraits  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  giving  the  biographical 
sketches  already  alluded  to.  This  latter  feature  of  the  book  is 
excessively  annoying  as  well  as  uncomplimentary  to  the  reader,  who 
is  supposed  to  know  at  least  the  rudiments  of  American  history. 
He  does  not  wish  to  be  told  when  and  where  John  Adams  was 
bom,  and  that  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Every  American 
schoolboy  knows  that  fact.  Such  trite  historical  statements  are 
childish,  and  should  not  have  been  printed  in  this  pretentious  vol- 
ume, even  for  the  purpose  of  "padding."  If  the  list  of  Stuart's 
works  had  been  compressed  into  one  tenth  the  space  they  now 
occupy,  if  the  life  had  been  expanded  to  three  times  its  present  size, 
and  a  careful  selection  of  his  historical  and  female  portraits  had 
been  reproduced  on  sted^  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  duodecimo 
volume  would  have  been  the  result ;  instead  of  which  we  have  an 
unhandy  quarto,  the  binding  of  which  suggests  the  temporary 
covers  put  on  books  belonging  to  Sunday-school  libraries. 

We  did  not  expect  much  from  "  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens," and  were  not  disappointed.  Yet,  as  a  revelation  of  his  own 
character  by  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  this  century,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  that  has  appeared  since  ^^  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Byron  "  delighted  the  world  fifty  years  ago. 
The  book  has  been  eagerly  anticipated  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  public  were  not  satisfied  with  Forster's  "  life 
of  Dickens,"  which  only  contained  in  full  the  correspondence  of  the 
novelist  with  his  biographer. 

We  are  told  that,  when  Robert  Bums  made  his  appearance  in 
the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  Edinburgh,  his  fascinating  con- 
versation carried  duchesses  off  of  their  feet.  After  this  transient 
gleam  of  social  success,  the  poet  naturally  hated  to  return  to  the 
obscurity  and  poverty  of  his  home.  The  fortunes  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens were  very  different.  He,  too,  had  known  poverty,  want,  and 
suffering,  but,  from  the  moment  that  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  ^  es- 
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tablished  his  reputation,  wealth  and  fame  were  his  portion  in  this 
life.  His  literary  career  was  an  extraordinary  success,  parallel  only 
to  that  of  Scott  and  Byron  ;  yet,  for  a  short  time,  it  was  in  danger, 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  being  a  decided  failure  until  the  fifth  num- 
ber, and  the  publishers  were  considering  the  advisability  of  discon- 
tinuing it,  when  Samuel  Weller  made  his  appearance  and  saved  the 
publication.  The  result  was  that  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  made  a 
clear  profit  of  1100,000,  after  paying  Dickens  $18,500. 

Charles  Dickens  was  an  excellent  correspondent — punctual, 
regular — and,  when  he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary,  he  stopped. 
His  letters  are  easy,  simple,  and  unaffected,  and  show  him  to  have 
been  a  frank,  genial,  vain,  generous,  egotistical  fellow.  His  spirits 
were  high,  his  enjoyment  of  life  keen,  and  he  was  an  industrious 
and  indefatigable  literary  worker ;  in  the  latter  respect  he  was  like 
Scott,  but  he  differed  from  the  author  of  "  Waverley  "  in  being  a 
very  painstaking  and  laborious  writer.  These  letters  open  to  us 
glimpses  of  Dickens's  domestic  life  which  are  calculated  to  increase 
our  interest  in  their  author.  He  was  essentially  a  domestic  man ; 
his  children  ever  occupied  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts ;  and, 
when  absent  from  them,  his  letters  were  very  frequent,  and  evinced 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  them.  His  letter  to  his 
youngest  son,  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  on  his  departure  for  Aus- 
tralia, is  full  of  excellent  advice,  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  pater- 
nal affection,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  young  man  start- 
ing out  in  life.  In  concluding  this  letter  he  says  :  "  Never  aban- 
don the  wholesome  practice  of  saying  your  own  private  prayers, 
night  and  morning.  I  have  never  abandoned  it  myself,  and  I  know 
the  comfort  of  it." 

These  letters  show  that  Dickens  was  completely  spoiled  by  his 
amazing  success,  both  as  an  author  and  a  reader  :  his  constant  com- 
plaint about  small  things  is  childish  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
during  his  last  visit  to  America  in  1867-'68,  when  a  "  cold  in  the 
head  "  is  mentioned  in  every  letter  written  about  that  time.  We 
regret  to  say  that  nothing  in  his  correspondence  removes  from  our 
mind  the  impression  that  Dickens's  feeling  toward  America  was 
something  like  Dean  Swift's  feeling  for  mankind :  he  hated  man- 
kind, but  loved  a  few  men — ^Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  etc. ;  so  Dick- 
ens disliked  America,  but  he  liked  a  few  Americans — ^Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Fields,  and  "  one  Mr.  Childs,  a  newspaper  proprietor." 

His  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  country  was  expressed  not  only 
in  the  "  American  Notes  "  and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  but  in  private 
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letters  written  to  his  friends  from  the  United  States.  When  he 
came  here  in  1841  and  was  received  everywhere  as  a  conqaering 
hero,  he  thus  expressed  himself  ahout  the  country  which  was  honor- 
ing him  :  ^'  I  am  disappointed.  This  is  not  the  republic  I  came  to 
see  ;  this  is  not  the  republic  of  my  imagination.  I  infinitely  prefer 
a  liberal  monarchy — even  with  its  sickening  accompanimentB  of 
court  circles — to  such  a  government  as  this.  The  more  I  think  of 
its  youth  and  strength,  the  poorer  and  more  trifling  in  a  thousand 
aspects  it  appears  in  my  eyes.  In  everything  of  which  it  has  made 
a  boast — except  its  education  of  the  people  and  its  care  for  poor 
children — it  sinks  immeasurably  below  the  level  I  had  placed  it 
upon  ;  and  England,  even  England,  bad  and  faulty  as  the  old  land 
is,  and  miserable  as  millions  of  her  people  are,  rises  in  the  compari- 
son. ...  If  I  had  been  bom  here  and  written  my  books  in  this 
country,  producing  them  with  no  stamp  of  approval  from  any  other 
land,  it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  I  should  have  lived  and  died  poor, 
unnoticed,  and  a  ^  black  sheep '  to  boot.  I  never  was  more  con- 
vinced of  anything  than  I  am  of  that." 

In  the  following  paragraph  Dickens  gives  an  account  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  :  "  I  can  give  you  no  con- 
ception of  my  welcome  here.  There  never  was  a  king  or  emperor 
upon  the  earth  so  cheered  and  followed  by  crowds,  and  entertained 
in  public  at  splendid  balls  and  dinners,  and  waited  on  by  public 
bodies  and  deputations  of  all  kinds.  I  have  had  one  from  the  far 
West — a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  !  If  I  go  out  in  a  carriage, 
the  crowd  surround  it  and  escort  me  home  ;  if  I  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  whole  house  (crowded  to  the  doors)  rises  as  9ne  man,  and  the 
timbers  ring  again.  You  can  not  imagine  what  it  is.  I  have  five 
great  public  dinners  on  hand  at  this  moment,  and  invitations  from 
every  town,  village,  and  city  in  the  States." 

We  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  will  appreciate  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  letter  written  during  his  last  visit  to  the  United 
States,  to  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Hogarth  :  "All  New  England  la 
primitive  and  puritanical.  All  around  and  about  it  is  a  puddle  of 
mixed  human  mud,  with  no  such  quality  in  it."  His  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  negro  suffrage  is  thus  expressed :  "  The  stupendous  ab- 
surdity of  making  him  (the  negro)  a  voter  glares  out  of  every  roll 
of  his  eye,  stretch  of  his  mouth,  and  bump  of  his  head."  He  made 
the  singular  discovery  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  "bachelor,"  but 
"clever  and  unparsonic."  The  great  man  complained  that  the 
American  newspapers  called  him  "Dickens"  without  the  "Mr." 
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We  think  this  was  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  ;  we  do  not 
say  Mr.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  Pope,  etc.  We  are  delighted 
that  Dickens  appreciated  at  least  one  gennine  American  institution, 
and  this  is  the  way  he  speaks  of  it  to  his  friend  Fechter,  the  actor : 
"  K  I  conld  send  you  a  *  brandy  cock-tail '  by  post  I  would.  It  is  a 
highly  meritorious  dram,  which  I  hope  to  present  to  you  at  Gads. 
My  landlord  made  me  a  ^  Rocky  Mountain  sneezer,'  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  compounded  of  all  the  spirits  ever  heard  of  in  the  world, 
with  bitters,  lemons,  sugar,  and  snow.  You  can  only  make  a  true 
*  sneezer '  when  the  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground." 

We  do  not  find  in  the  letters  of  Charles  Dickens  the  enchanting 
grace  and  playful  humor  which  distinguish  the  epistolary  style  of 
Washington  Irving,  the  sarcastic  wit  of  Byron's  letters  from  Italy, 
or  the  elaborate  political  essays  which  Macaulay  addressed  to  his 
correspondents.  Although  these  letters  will  add  nothing  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  Dickens,  they  show  him  in  a  very  favorable 
light,  both  as  a  father  and  friend.  We  have  already  spoken  of  him 
as  a  father  ;  as  a  friend  he  was  equally  admirable.  The  friends  he 
had,  and  their  adoption  tried,  he  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of 
steel.  The  friends  of  his  youth  remained  his  friends  until  they  or 
he  died. 

We  are  disappointed  that  these  volumes  do  not  give  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  most  unfortunate  event  in  Dickens's  life — 
the  separation  from  his  wife.  Kot  a  word  is  said  upon  this  subject, 
and  his  letters  which  have  any  reference  to  it  are  carefully  sup- 
pressed. We  have,  however,  before  us  a  letter  written  to  his  confi- 
dential friend  and  secretary,  Arthur  Smith,  three  weeks  after  the 
separation,  which  throws  some  light  upon  this  painful  affair.  In 
this  letter,  which  is  dated  May  25,  1858,  Dickens  said  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  lived  unhappily  together  for  many  years,  that  they 
were  both  in  character  and  temperament  wonderfully  unsuited  to 
each  other,  that  no  two  persons  were  ever  joined  together  who  had 
greater  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other  or  had  less  in  com- 
mon, that  for  years  Mrs.  Dickens  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  away  and  live  apart,  that  she 
felt  herself  unfit  for  the  life  she  had  to  lead  as  his  wife.  At  length 
it  was  thought  better,  for  the  children's  sake,  to  reconstruct  the  un- 
happy home,  and  John  Forster  was  empowered  to  treat  with  Mark 
Lemon,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dickens,  as  to  the  terms  of  separation. 
Mrs.  Dickens  "  gratefully  and  thankfully  "  accepted  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  her,  which  were  *^  as  generous  as  if  Mrs.  Dickens  had  been 
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a  \aAj  fA  distinction  and  Mr.  Dickens  a  man  of  fortiiii&''  We  be- 
\\H\h  the  rr;al  caase  of  their  nnhappiness  was  owing  to  the  fjfCt  that, 
while  Charles  Dickens  became  a  man  of  distinction  and  was  flattered 
and  <>fy>i]ed  by  tlie  world,  his  wife  remained  the  same  plain  penon 
whom  he  had  married  years  before,  neither  appreciating  his  genius 
nor  flatt^;ring  his  vanity. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  3Iadame  de  R^musat "  wiU  prove  one  of  the 
rnr^st  damaging  blows  the  Napoleonic  legend  has  ever  recoved,  and, 
coming  so  Boon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  it  would 
Hecm  as  if  this  book  was  intended  to  ^ve  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
hoase  of  Bonaparte  by  making  its  great  founder  odions  and  infa- 
moufl.  The  courtiers  who  were  in  daily  attendance  upon  Louis 
XIV.  at  VerHailles  were  so  dazzled  or  dazed  by  the  majestic  pres- 
<;nce  of  the  i^4rand  Monarque  that  they  thought  him  a  man  of  tall 
stature,  but  when  his  coffin  was  opened  during  the  Reign  of  Temn; 
and  his  body  dragged  out,  he  was  found  to  have  been  a  little  man. 
^rhe  courtierH,  aiarshals,  and  generals  who  surrounded  Napoleon  at 
St.  Cloud  and  the  Tuileries,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his  military 
a^;hievements,  believed  him  to  be  something  above  humanity.  But 
there  was  at  the  imperial  Court  a  quiet,  observant  woman,  who 
was  taking  notes  of  what  she  heard  and  saw,  and  the  result  is  not 
at  all  favorable  to  the  man  who  for  twenty  years  occupied  a  larger 
space  in  the  world's  history  than  any  other  person  who  ever  lived. 
The  book  is  full  of  details,  more  lively  than  delicate,  of  the  private 
life  of  the  imperial  court.  We  are  entertained  with  the  rivalry 
between  the  Bonapartes  and  the  Beauhamais,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  sisters  of  Napoleon  toward  Jonephine  and  Hortense.  The  con- 
queror of  Europe  is  described  as  untruthful,  inmioral,  cruel,  and 
utterly  selfish.  "  My  policy  ^  was  Napoleon's  excuse  for  everything 
ho  did.  By  the  magic  of  that  '^sacramental  phrase"  he  crushed 
one's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  even  impressions.  He  declared  that 
he  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  and  that  the  laws  which  governed 
other  men  were  not  made  for  him.  Excess  of  power  dazzled  and 
intoxicated  him ;  his  own  good  fortune  became  a  superstition  with 
him  ;  success  was  his  aim,  and  for  many  years  he  rarely  missed  it. 
lie  Hays  himself  that  he  did  not  understand  much  about  the  French 
Kcvolution,  but  he  saw  in  the  idea  of  equality  an  opportunity  to 
elevate  himself,  and  was  attracted  by  it.  He  saw  the  mob  march- 
ing upon  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"  The  ringleaders  of  this  attack  will  not  profit  by  the  Revolution.^ 

Sprung  from  a  Revolution  which  proclaimed  liberty  and  equality 
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to  ally  Napoleon,  by  his  supreme  militaiy  genius,  raised  himself  to 
the  imperial  throne  and  ruled  more  despotically  than  Louis  XTV. 
"I  found  the  crown  of  France  lying  on  the  ground,"  said  he,  "  and 
took  it  up  on  the  point  of  my  sword«"  It  was  necessary  to  dazzle 
the  people  by  a  series  of  astonishing  feats,  "  hence  those  intermi- 
nable wars,"  says  Madame  de  R^musat,  "  whose  duration  was  so  all- 
important  to  him  that  he  always  called  the  peace  which  he  signed  a 
*  halt.'  When  he  was  quiet  he  let  us  perceive  the  reality  of  our  ser- 
vitude ;  when  our  sons  marched  away  to  plant  our  standards  on 
the  ramparts  of  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  that  servitude  disap- 
peared." Madame  de  R^musat  gives  the  following  description  of 
Napoleon's  appearance :  "  Napoleon  is  low  of  stature,  and  rather 
ill-proportioned ;  his  bust  is  too  long,  and  so  shortens  the  rest  of 
his  figure.  He  has  thin  chestnut  hair,  his  eyes  are  grayish  blue, 
and  his  skin,  which  was  yellow  while  he  was  slight,  became,  in  later 
years,  a  dead  white,  without  any  color.  His  forehead,  the  setting 
of  his  eye,  the  line  of  his  nose — all  that  is  beautiful,  and  reminds 
one  of  an  antique  medallion.  His  mouth,  which  is  thin-lipped,  be- 
comes agreeable  when  he  laughs  ;  his  teeth  are  regular.  His  chin 
is  short,  and  his  jaw  heavy  and  square.  He  has  well-formed  hands 
and  feet ;  I  mention  them  particularly,  because  he  thought  a  good 
deal  of  them."  She  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  if  it  were  possible  for 
any  human  being  to  exist  without  that  portion  of  our  organization 
which  makes  us  desire  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  I  should  say,  in  his 
creation  his  heart  was  left  out."  Napoleon's  views  of  love  are  thus 
expressed  :  "  Josephine  is  always  afraid  that  I  shall  fall  seriously  in 
love.  Does  she  not  know,  then,  that  I  am  not  made  for  love  ?  For 
what  is  love  ?  A  passion  which  sets  all  the  universe  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  beloved  object.  I  certainly  am  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  give  myself  up  to  any  such  exclusive  feeling.  What,  then, 
do  these  fancies,  into  which  my  affections  do  not  enter,  matter  to 
her?"  These  memoirs  show  how  dangerous  a  successful  soldier 
may  be  to  a  republic.  Napoleon  dazzled  France  out  of  her  liberty 
by  a  succession  of  brilliant  military  achievements.  The  nation  was 
intoxicated  by  glory,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  a  republic. 
Success  in  war  enabled  Csesar  to  change  the  Koman  Republic  into 
an  empire  ;  what  Csesar  did,  Napoleon  imitated. 

EuoEi^  L.  DmixB. 
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[CCLELLM'S  LAST  SERVICE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 


PART  I. 

A  FULL  history  of  General  McClellan's  services  to  the  country, 
rom  the  time  when  he  led  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  a  position 
f  safety  on  the  James  River  at  Harrison's  Landing,  to  the  trans- 
3r  of  that  army  to  General  Pope's  command,  and  thence  to  the 
attle  of  Antietam,  has  never  been  written.  In  that  part  of  Mc- 
Jlellan's  official  report  which  covers  this  period,  there  is  hardly 
lore  than  a  skeleton  of  events,  made  up  of  dispatches  and  letters, 
onnected  by  a  thread  of  narrative,  in  which  the  personal  inter- 
iews,  the  oral  communications,  the  anecdotes,  and  the  acts  of  in- 
ividuals,  are  for  the  most  part  wanting.  That  singularly  dramatic 
3ene,  which  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan's  army  from 
lie  James,  the  defeat  and  disorderly  retreat  of  Pope,  McClellan's 
^sumption  of  the  command  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  request 
f  President  Lincoln,  his  restoration  of  order,  his  provisions  for  the 
if  ety  of  Washington,  his  march  into  northern  Maryland,  his  repulse 
f  Lee,  his  advance  into  Virginia,  and  his  recall  at  the  moment  when 
is  preparations  had  been  so  made  that  nothing  could  probably  have 
bayed  his  entrance  into  Kichmond,  is  now  to  be  described.  It  is 
nderstood  that  this  journal  opens  its  pages  for  the  purposes  of 
istory,  among  others.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  oontri- 
ution  to  history  that  we  write.  Of  the  four  principal  actors  in  this 
3markable  drama,  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Halleck,  and  McClellan,  the  last 
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alone  suryives.  In  what  we  shall  say  of  the  conduct  of  each  of  the 
three  others  toward  the  General  who  saved  the  capital,  we  may  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  unexpected  explanations  of  many  things  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  differently,  or  which  have  re- 
mained hitherto  in  obscurity.  They  will  understand,  however,  that 
we  do  not  speak  at  random,  and  that  we  do  not  ask  for  their  belief 
without  having  had  ample  means  for  forming  our  own. 

The  present  narrative  will  commence  at  the  point  of  time  when 
General  McClellan  delivered  personally  into  the  hands  of  Plresident 
Lincoln  a  letter  on  the  general  subject  of  the  war,  which  has  long 
been  public,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  The 
true  history  of  that  letter  we  are  able  to  give.  While  Gtoneral 
McClellan  was  encamped  on  the  Chickahominy,  in  June,  1862,  await- 
ing the  reenf orcements  which  he  so  much  needed  for  his  advance  on 
Kichmond,  he  said  in  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  President,  relating 
to  other  matters,  "  I  would  be  glad  to  lay  before  your  Excellency, 
by  letter  or  telegraph,  my  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  mUitaiy 
affairs  throughout  the  whole  country."  The  Plresident  answered 
on  the  next  day,  as  follows  :  ^'  If  it  would  not  divert  too  much  of 
your  time  and  attention  from  the  army  under  your  inmiediate  com- 
mand, I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  present  state 
of  military  affairs  throughout  the  country,  as  you  say  you  would 
be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by  letter  than 
by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy."  To  this 
General  McClellan  replied  that  under  the  circumstances  he  would 
defer  for  the  present  the  communication  he  desired  to  make.  It 
was,  however,  only  deferred.  General  McClellan  felt  that  what  he 
desired  to  say  to  the  President  was  too  important  to  be  forborne, 
but  he  postponed  the  preparation  of  his  letter  until  a  more  con- 
venient time. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  McClellan,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
whose  force  amounted,  according  to  his  best  information,  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  telegraphed  to  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  follows : 

HeADQUABTKBS  AbMT  of  the  POTOILLO, 

Gamp  Lincoln,  June  25,  1862 — 6.16  p.  x. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  f onnd  your  dispatch  in  regard  to 
Jackson. 

Several  contrabands,  just  in,  give  information  confirming  supposition  that 
Jackson^s  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Conrt-House,  and  that  Beauregard 
arrived,  with  stroDg  reinforcements,  in  Richmond  yesterday. 

I  incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear.    The  rebel 
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force  is  stated  at  (200,000)  two  hundred  thousand,  induding  Jackson  and 
Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds  if  these 
reports  be  true.  But  this  army  will  do  all  in  the  power  of  men  to  hold 
their  position  and  repulse  any  attack. 

I  regret  my  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it,  as  I  have  not  failed  to  represent,  repeatedly,  the  necessity 
of  reinforcements ;  that  this  was  the  decisive  point,  and  that  all  the  available 
means  of  the  Government  should  be  concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that  a 
General  can  do,  with  the  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and, 
if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and 
share  its  fate. 

But,  if  the  result  of  the  action  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow,  or 
within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  can  not  be  thrown  on  my 
shoulders ;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Since  I  commenced  this,  I  have  received  additional  intelligence,  confirm- 
ing the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and  Beauregard's 
arrival.  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow,  and  now  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  to  arrange  for  the  defense  on  that  side.  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  use  in  my  again  asking  for  reinforcements. 

G.  B.  MoOlellan,  Major- General, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

On  the  26th,  the  day  upon  which  McClellan  had  fixed  for  his 
final  advance,  although  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  so  earnest- 
ly and  repeatedly  called  for  had  been  withheld  from  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  strong  force  on  his  right.  He  was  thus 
compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  protection  of  his  communica- 
tions and  depots  of  supply.  "  This,"  he  says  in  his  report,  "  was  a 
bitter  confirmation  of  the  military  judgment  which  had  been  reit- 
erated to  my  military  superiors  from  the  inception  and  through  the 
progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaign."  Then  followed  The  Seven 
Days,  through  which  he  fought  his  way  for  a  change  of  base  to  the 
James  River,  in  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts,  in  every  one  of  which 
the  Confederates  were  baffled,  until,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July, 
the  last  of  the  wagon-trains  reached  the  new  base  at  EEarrison's  Land- 
ing, and  the  wearied  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  battled  with 
such  heroic  endurance  under  his  skillful  guidance,  rested  in  security, 
protected  by  their  own  batteries  and  the  gunboats  which  lay  in  the 
river.  The  three  following  days  were  occupied  by  McClellan  in 
strengthening  and  guarding  his  position,  and  in  a  fruitless  tele- 
graphic correspondence  with  the  President,  to  convince  the  latter 
that  reenf  orcements  ought  to  be  sent  to  him,  so  that  he  could  ad- 
vance on  Richmond  from  the  James.  "  To  reenf orce  you,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  '^  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive  within  a 
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monthy  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.  .  .  .  Under  these  circanl- 
stances,  the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care. 
Save  the  army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
removal,  if  you  must." 

While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thus  resting  in  the  defen- 
sive at  Harrison's  Landing,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  7th  of  July,  the  letter  which  he  had  obtained  permis- 
sion to  write.  It  is  but  fair  to  take  his  own  account  of  the  motives 
which  actuated  him  in  making  this  communication  to  the  President. 
"  While  General-in-Chief,"  he  said  in  his  report,  "  and  directing  the 
operations  of  all  our  armies  in  the  field,  I  had  become  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  adopting  and  carrying  out  certain 
views  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
were  essential  to  its  objects  and  success.  During  an  active  cam- 
paign of  three  months  in  the  enemy's  country,  these  were  so  fully 
confirmed  that  I  conceived  it  a  duty,  in  the  critical  position  we  then 
occupied,  not  to  withhold  a  candid  expression  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  views  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  whom  the  Con- 
stitution places  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  navies,  as  well  as 
of  the  Government  of  the  nation."  This  letter,  conceived  in  this 
spirit  and  privately  delivered  into  the  President's  own  hands,  is  the 
one  that  has  been  so  long  misrepresented  as  a  political  manifesto  of 
General  McClellan,  intended  to  promote  his  personal  prospects  for 
the  next  Presidency. 

The  letter  having  been  completed  and  signed.  General  McClellan 
was  about  to  intrust  it  to  the  hands  of  General  Marcy,  his  chief  of 
staff,  who  was  going  to  Washington,  for  delivery  to  the  President, 
when  intelligence  was  unexpectedly  received  that  the  President  was 
coming  down  to  Harrison's  Landing.  He  arrived  on  or  about  the 
8th  of  July.  General  McClellan  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  receive 
the  President,  and,  after  they  had  been  together  for  a  short  time  in 
the  cabin,  McClellan  placed  his  letter  in  the  President's  hands.  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  it  through,  folded  it  up,  and,  with  no  comment  save 
the  two  words  "  All  right,"  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  remained  at 
Harrison's  Landing  for  forty-eight  hours,  in  constant  intercourse 
with  McClellan  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  and  never  once 
alluded  to  this  letter  with  either  commendation,  criticism,  censure, 
or  complaint.*    How  this  letter,  never  intended  for  publication  as 

*  AVhile  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  shore  at  Harrison's  Landing,  the  soldiers  exhibited  no 
disposition  to  cheer  him.  In  fact,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  received  bim  very  coldly. 
General  McClellan  caused  the  men  to  be  told  that  the  President  Bhoold  be  cheered : 
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its  context  shows,  came  long  afterward  to  be  given  to  the  press  is 
not  known.  It  was  not  done  by  Greneral  McClellan,  or  by  his  per- 
mission. 

Headquabtebs,  AmcY  of  the  Potoi£ao, 
Camp  keab  Harbison's  Landing,  Viboinia,  July  7, 1862. 

Mb.  President:  You  have  been  duly  informed  that  the  rebel  army  is  in  onr 
front,  with  the  pm-pose  of  overwhelming  us  by  attacking  our  positions,  or  re- 
ducing us  by  blocking  our  river  communications.  I  can  not  but  regard  our  cou- 
dition  as  critical;  and  I  earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay 
before  your  Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration,  my  general  views  con- 
cerning the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion,  although  they  do  not  strictly  relate 
to  the  situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  official 
duties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind  and  heart.  Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free 
institutions  and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be 
preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  If  seces- 
sion is  successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Let 
neither  military  disaster,  political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled 
purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  people  of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  determine  upon  a  civil 
and  military  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The 
responsibility  of  determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and  mili- 
tary policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  national  affairs  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion,  must  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will 
be  lost.  The  Constitution  gives  you  power  sufficient  even  for  the  present 
terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  such  it  should  be 
regarded,  and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  principles  known  to 
Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon 
populations,  but  against  armed  forces  and  political  organizations.  Neither 
confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organiza- 
tion of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment.  In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons 
should  be  strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  mihtary  opera- 
tions. All  private  property  taken  for  military  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted 
for;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes;  all  unnecessary 
trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanor  by  the  military  toward 
citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in 
places  where  active  hostilities  exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  enactments 
constitutionally  made  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  received.     Military 

and  then  he  was  cheered,  but  not  with  the  slightest  enthusiasm.  The  men  felt  too 
deeply  that  the  Government  had  left  them  to  encoimter  terrible  perils,  without  proper 
support ;  and  they  also  felt  that,  after  all  their  exertions  and  endurance,  they  ought  to 
be  reenforced  and  allowed  to  resume  the  offensive  for  which  they  ardently  longed. 
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government  should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  pablic  order  and  the 
protection  of  political  rights.  Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  relations  of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the 
authority  of  the  master,  except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases. 
Slaves  contraband  under  the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection, 
should  receive  it.  The  right  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  appropriate  permanently 
to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave-labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of 
the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized. 

This  principle  might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and 
security,  to  all  the  slaves  within  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumission 
in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Yirginia  also,  and  possi- 
bly even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conservative,  and  pervaded  by 
the  influences  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of 
almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all 
foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself 
to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall  be 
made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost 
hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly 
disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

The  policy  of  the  Gk)vemment  must  be  supported  by  concentrations  of 
military  power.  The  national  forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions, 
posts  of  occupation,  and  numerous  armies,  but  should  be  mainly  collected 
into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  political  structure  which  they  support 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may  form,  you  will  require 
a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army— one  who  possesses  your  confidence, 
understands  your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute  your  orders  by 
directing  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
by  you  proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to  serve 
you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I  will  do  so  as  faithfully  as 
ever  subordinate  served  superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and,  as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  from  my 

Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with  sincerity  toward  you,  and  from  love  for 

my  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  MoOlklliv. 

His  Ezoellenoy  A.  Lnroour,  Premdent. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington,  carrying  with  him 
General  McClellan's  letter,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  July,  undecided 
as  to  the  future  military  operations.  The  dispatches  which  fol- 
lowed his  return  are  very  important.     On  the  l^h  McCIellan 
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telegraphed  to  him :  '^  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this 
army  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  here,  but  promptly  reen- 
forced  and  thrown  again  upon  Richmond.  If  we  have  little  more 
than  half  a  chance,  we  can  take  it.  I  dread  the  effects  of  any  retreat 
upon  the  morale  of  my  men."  Again,  on  the  17th  he  telegraphed 
to  the  President :  "  I  have  consulted  fully  with  General  Bumside, 
and  would  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  General's 
plan  for  bringing  seven  additional  regiments  from  North  Carolina, 
by  leaving  Kewbem  to  the  care  of  the  gunboats.  It  appears 
manifestly  to  be  our  policy  to  concentrate  here  everything  we  can 
possibly  spare  from  less  important  points,  to  make  sure  of  crushing 
the  enemy  at  Richmond,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  rebeldom.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  here.  I 
would  recommend  that  General  Bumside,  with  all  his  troops,  be 
ordered  to  this  army,  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive  as  soon 
as  possible."  On  the  18th  he  repeated  this  advice,  adding:  ^*Am 
anxious  to  have  determination  of  Government,  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  preparing  for  it.  Hours  are  very  precious  now,  and  perfect 
unity  of  action  necessary." 

Ten  days  passed  away,  and  still  no  decision  had  been  made  at 
Washington.  On  the  28th  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  the 
General-in-Chief :  '^  My  opinion  is  more  and  more  firm  that  here  is 
the  defense  of  Washington,  and  that  I  should  be  reenf orced  at  once 
by  all  available  troops,  to  enable  me  to  advance.  Retreat  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  army  and  the  cause.  I  am  confident  of  that."  On 
the  30th  he  again  telegraphed  to  Halleck :  **  I  hope  it  may  soon  be 
decided  what  is  to  be  done  by  this  army ;  and  that  the  decision 
may  be  to  reinforce  it  at  once.  We  are  losing  much  valuable  time, 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  energy  and  decision  are  sadly  needed."* 

We  must  pause  here  to  explain  that,  at  the  time  of  this  indeci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  question  was  whether  the 
enemy  should  be  attacked  by  McClellan  advancing  on  Richmond^, 
and  be  thereby  confined  to  the  defense  of  his  capital,  or  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  advance  on  Washington  by  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg, thus  compelling  the  Federal  Government  to  defend  their 
capital.  As  a  military  question,  considering  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  attack  and  defense,  and  the  dangers  that  would  follow 
from  a  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  front  of  Washington, 
there  was  not  much  room  for  doubt.  If  McClellan  were  to  be 
reinforced  and  ordered  to  attack  Richmond,  the  troops  of  die  Con- 
federates would  have  to  be  concentrated  for  its  defense;    If  Mo- 
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Clellan  had  been  defeated  in  this  attempt,  his  defeat  most  have 
cost  the  enemy  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  seriously  menace  Washington  before  a  sufficient  force 
could  have  been  interposed  for  its  defense.  McClellan,  be  it  ob- 
servedy  did  not  ask  for  all  the  forces  that  were  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Government ;  he  asked  for  all  that  were  "  available,''  which  he 
explained  to  mean  "  everything  that  we  can  possibly  spare  from 
less  important  points  " — a  meaning  that  the  military  authorities  in 
Washington  must  have  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  McClel- 
lan's  army  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  James,  the  enemy  would 
be  practically  invited  to  advance  on  Washington ;  and,  if  he  should 
defeat  the  Federal  armies  gathered  in  front  of  that  capital,  it  would 
be  in  a  great  peril.  A  vast  deal,  too,  would  depend  upon  the  com- 
mander who  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  Washington, 
in  case  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
James,  thus  encouraging  the  enemy  to  stake  his  utmost  efforts  upon 
a  great  battle,  or  a  series  of  battles,  in  front  of  the  Federal  capitaL 
At  the  time  when  this  momentous  decision  was  to  be  made  by 
our  Government,  they  contemplated  a  reliance  upon  General  Pope 
to  encounter  General  Lee  ;  and  to  encounter  Lee,  not  after  he  had 
been  crippled  by  a  previous  contest  with  McClellan,  but  in  the  full 
strength  which  would  remain  to  him  without  that  contest.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  read  McClellan's  dispatches  at  this  period 
of  the  President's  indecision,  without  being  impressed  by  the  con- 
viction that  McClellan  was  right  in  his  military  judgment,  even  if 
we  do  not  look  forward  to  what  actually  followed.  The  elements 
for  a  sound  determination  were  as  patent  to  the  authorities  in 
Washington,  between  the  10th  of  July  and  the  6th  of  August,  as 
they  were  to  McClellan.  But,  unfortunately,  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed over  his. 

Between  the  30th  of  July  and  the  3d  of  August  the  enemy  made 
some  attempts  to  feel  McClellan's  position,  by  demonstrations  with 
light  batteries,  but  they  were  driven  back  toward  Petersburg,  and 
Coggin's  Point,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  was  occupied  on 
the  same  day  by  McClellan,  and  fortified.  On  that  day  also  he  sent 
forward  a  force  of  cavalry  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which 
drove  back  a  body  of  five  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  confu- 
sion. His  whole  position  on  the  James  was  now  therefore  secure, 
and  he  was  in  a  condition  to  advance,  if  he  could  have  Bumside, 
whom  he  again  asked  for  on  the  2d  of  August.  "  Give  me  Bumside," 
he  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  "  and  I  will  stir  these  people  up." 
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On  the  30th  of  July  the  Government  was  apparently  still  unde- 
cided, but,  from  the  tenor  of  Halleck's  dispatches  of  that  day  and  the 
next,  McClellan  had  some  reason  to  expect  orders  to  advance  on  Rich- 
mond. Thus  on  the  3Qth  Halleck  sent  two  dispatches.  The  first 
said  :  "  A  dispatch  just  received  from  General  Pope  says  that  de- 
serters report  that  the  enemy  is  moving  south  of  James  River,  and 
that  the  force  in  Richmond  is  very  small.  I  suggest  that  he  be 
pressed  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case." 
But  again,  on  the  30th,  Halleck  telegraphed,  rather  ambiguously : 
"  In  order  to  enable  you  to  move  in  any  direction,  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  you  of  your  sick.  The  Sui'geon-General  has  therefore  been 
directed  to  make  arrangements  for  them  at  other  places,  and  the 
Quartermaster-General  to  provide  transportation.  I  hope  you  will 
send  them  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  advise  me  of  their  re- 
moval." And,  on  the  31st,  Halleck  telegraphed,  "General  Pope 
again  telegraphs  that  the  enemy  is  reported  to  be  evacuating  Rich- 
mond, and  falling  back  on  Danville  and  Lynchburg."  These  were 
the  only  data  McClellan  then  had,  from  which  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  They  had,  in  fact,  at  this 
time,  no  fixed  intentions,  but  the  dispatches  looked  as  if  McClellan 
might  be  allowed  to  advance. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  General  Hooker,  by  General  McClellan's 
orders,  advanced  with  a  large  force  to  Malvern  Hill,  a  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  Confederates  fourteen  and  three  quarter  miles  distant 
from  Richmond,  and  drove  the  forces  of  the  enemy  back  toward 
New  Market.  Malvern  Hill  controlled  the  direct  approach  to  Rich- 
mond. It  was  equally  necessary  to  occupy  it,  for  a  time,  whether 
Richmond  was  to  be  attacked  by  McClellan  from  the  James,  or 
whether  he  was  to  be  ordered  to  abandon  the  Peninsula.  On  the 
5th  McClellan  was  himself  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  thence  he  tele- 
graphed to  Halleck  at  1  p.  m.  :  "  This  is  a  very  advantageous  po- 
sition to  cover  an  advance  on  Richmond,  and  only  fourteen  and 
three  quarter  miles  distant,  and  I  feel  confident  that,  with  reinforce- 
ments, I  could  march  this  army  there  in  five  days."  To  this  there 
came  the  answer  from  Halleck,  on  the  6th,  "  I  have  no  reinforce- 
ments to  send  you." 

The  correspondence  at  this  time  shows  the  utmost  impatience 
on  the  part  of  Halleck  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  McClellan  to 
comply  with  his  orders.  By  day  and  by  night  McClellan  carried 
on  his  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  by  all  the  means  of 
transportation  at  his  command.     On  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  army,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  correspondence  carefully. 
The  determination  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  army  from 
the  Peninsula  was  made  known  by  a  telegram  which  Halleck  sent 
on  the  3d  and  which  McClellan  received  on  the  4tL  In  this  dis- 
patch Halleck  said  :  ^'  You  will  take  immediate  measures  to  effect 
this,  covering  the  movement  the  best  you  can.  Its  real  object  and 
withdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  your  own  officers.  Tour 
matirid  and  transportation  should  be  removed  first.  You  will 
assume  control  of  all  the  means  of  transportation  within  your  reach, 
and  apply  to  the  naval  forces  for  all  the  assistance  they  can  render 
you.  .  .  .  The  entire  execution  of  the  movement  is  left  to  your 
discretion." 

"I  proceeded,"  says  McClellan,  "to  obey  this  order  with  all 
possible  rapidity,  firmly  impressed,  however,  with  the  conviction 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  its  communications  had,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
gunboats,  been  rendered  perfectly  secure,  would  at  that  time  have 
the  most  disastrous  effect  upon  our  cause.  I  did  not,  as  the  com- 
mander of  that  army,  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  distinctly 
setting  forth  my  views  upon  the  subject  to  the  authorities."  The 
very  impressive  dispatch  in  which  McClellan,  on  the  4th,  placed  be- 
fore the  General-in-Chief  the  whole  of  the  military  argument  against 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  his  army  is  too  lengthy  to  be  quoted  in 
full,  but  it  was  remarkable  for  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning  and  the 
simple  earnestness  of  its  tone.  It  reads  now  like  prophecy,  but 
like  the  prophecy  of  one  who  was  too  sincerely  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  to  be  gratified  in  the  end  by  the  fulfillment  of  his 
predictions.  Yet  he  did  not  refrain,  as  a  patriot  should  not  have 
refrained,  from  letting  the  Grovernment  understand  plainly  what  he 
plainly  foresaw.  "  Your  telegram  of  last  evening,"  he  said  to  Hal- 
leck, "  is  received.  I  must  confess  that  it  has  caused  me  the  greatest 
pain  I  ever  experienced,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  order  to  with- 
draw this  army  to  Aquia  Creek  will  prove  disastrous  to  our  cause. 
I  fear  it  will  be  a  fatal  blow.  Several  days  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  preparations  for  so  important  a  movement  as  this,  and 
while  they  are  in  progress  I  beg  that  careful  consideration  may  be 
given  to  my  statements."  He  then  enters  into  the  argument,  show- 
ing that,  with  his  army  then  in  excellent  discipline  and  condition,  he 
was  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  and  that  the  gunboats 
could  supply  the  army  by  water  during  its  advance  to  within  twelve 
miles  of  that  capital,  whereas  the  result  of  the  retrograde  movement 
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that  had  been  ordered  would  be  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  to  reach  the  same  point,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  gun- 
boats and  water  transportation.""    He  then  concludeB  as  follows  : 

Add  to  this  the  certain  demoralization  of  this  army  whioh  would  ensue, 
the  terribly  depressing  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  and  the  strong 
probability  that  it  would  influence  foreign  powers  to  recognize  our  adver- 
saries, and  there  appear  to  me  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  my  imperative 
duty  to  urge,  in  the  strongest  terms  afforded  by  our  language,  that  this  order 
may  be  rescinded,  and  that,  far  from  recalling  this  army,  it  be  promptly  rein- 
forced to  enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  reinforcements  available.  I  point  to 
Bumside's  force ;  to  that  of  Pope,  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defen- 
sive in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry ;  to  those  portions  of  the 
Army  of  the  West  not  required  for  a  strict  defensive  there.  Here,  directly 
in  front  of  this  army,  is  the  heart  of  the  rebellion ;  it  is  here  that  ail  our  re- 
sources should  be  collected  to  strike  the  blow  which  will  determine  the  fate 
of  the  nation.  All  points  of  secondary  importance  elsewhere  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  every  available  man  brought  here.  A  decided  victory  here,  and 
the  military  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  crushed ;  it  matters  not  what  partial 
reverses  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere.  Here  is  the  true  defense  of  Washing- 
ton ;  it  is  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  that  the  fate  of  the  Union  should 
be  decided. 

Olear  in  my  convictions  of  right,  strong  in  the  consciousness  that  I  have 
ever  been,  and  still  am,  actuated  solely  by  love  of  my  country,  knowing  that 
no  ambitious  or  selfish  motives  have  influenced  me  from  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  I  do  now,  what  I  never  did  in  my  life  before — I  entreat  that  this 
order  may  be  rescinded. 

If  my  counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will  with  a  sad  heart  obey  your  orders 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  directing  to  the  movement,  whioh  I  clearly  fore- 
see will  be  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty,  whatever  skill  I  may 
possess. 

Whatever  the  result  may  be,  and  may  Gt>d  grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
forebodings,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  internal  satisfaction  that  I  have  written 
and  spoken  frankly,  and  have  sought  to  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  avert 
disaster  from  my  country. 

Geoboe  B.  MoOlellak,  Majar- General  commanding. 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  was  at  first  communicated  by 
telegram,  on  the  5th,  saying  that  the  order  would  not  be  rescinded, 
and  that  it  must  be  executed  with  all  possible  promptness.  He 
promised,  however,  to  reply  more  fully  by  mail ;  and  on  the  6th  he 

*  Aquia  Creek  would  be  seventy-five  miles  from  Richmond,  with  only  land  trans- 
portation aU  the  way.  From  Harrison's  Landing  to  Fortress  Monroe  would  be  a  land 
march  of  seventy  miles. 
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wrote  to  McClellan  a  long  letter,  which  set  forth  in  detail  the  oppo* 
site  argument  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  which  had  been  made. 
Without  meaning  to  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  earnestness  of 
General  Halleck's  conyictions,  and  conceding  that  he  had  a  difficult 
military  predicament  to  deal  with,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  Federal  forces  and  the  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  fall  upon 
McClellan  or  upon  Pope,  at  his  pleasure — a  difficulty  which  General 
Halleck  did  not  create — there  is  still  one  question  that  remains  to 
be  considered,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  Government  must  be 
held  to  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.'*^  When  it  had  been  determined 
to  mass  the  Federal  armies  in  front  of  Washington,  the  question 
of  a  commander,  who  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  defense  of 
Washington  and  with  the  advance  upon  Richmond,  if  haply  a  new 
advance  of  the  united  armies  should  prove  to  be  practicable,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  last  importance.  Why  was  not  this  command 
given  to  McClellan  ?  This  question  may  be  asked,  and  it  must  be 
answered,  without  reference  to  any  wishes  that  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  know  that  he  had 
any.  But  we  do  know,  that  when  a  government  has  a  military  com- 
mand of  the  utmost  importance  to  bestow,  it  will,  if  it  is  swayed  by 
the  only  motives  that  are  fit  to  govern  it,  select,  of  its  own  unprompt- 
ed and  unbiased  accord,  the  General  who  is  most  fit  for  the  exi- 
gency. It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  McClellan,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  both  the  Army  of 
Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Washington, 
was  the  only  General  within  the  reach  of  the  Government  who  was 
qualified  to  take  such  a  command. 

From  the  President  down,  through  the  various  ranks  of  poli- 
ticians or  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  all  knew  in  their 
hearts  that  the  only  reason  why  McClellan  had  failed  to  reach  Rich- 
mond, and  been  obliged  to  execute  his  flank  movement  to  the  James, 
was  because  McDowell  had  been  arrested  by  express  orders  from 
Washington  on  his  march  to  effect  a  junction  with  McClellan's 
right.  Everybody  knew  that  McClellan  had  handled  his  army  with 
consunmiate  skill,  on  that  flank  movement,  and  had  saved  it  from  a 
vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  ;  that  under  him  that  army  had 
fought,  on  their  perilous  march,  with  almost  unexampled  bravery, 

*  It  is  almost  too  plain  to  require  suggestion  that  if,  on  the  ose  hand,  the  Confed- 
crates  could  fall  upon  McClellan  and  upon  Pope  separately,  bo  also  it  was  equally  in 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  divide  and  attack  the  Confederates,  in 
rate  masses,  by  ordering  McClellan  and  Pope  both  to  push  toward  Richmond. 
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preserving  their  discipline,  and  never  once  breaking  into  disorderly 
retreat,  thus  winning  for  their  commander  and  themselves  the  ap- 
plause and  admiration  of  the  most  competent  military  judges  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  were  the  patent  facts  that  were  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  in  regard  to  McClellan's  Peninsular 
campaign.  Previous  to  that  campaign,  they  knew  what  he  had 
achieved  in  the  West,  before  he  was  called  to  Washington,  and 
what  he  had  done  after  he  came  to  the  capital,  in  creating,  organ- 
izing, and  disciplining  the  best  army  that  the  United  States  had 
hitherto  ever  had.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington had  before  them  the  very  important  fact  that  there  was  no 
general  in  their  service  who  could  inspire  officers  and  men  with  such 
an  attachment  to  his  person,  and  such  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought,  as  McClellan  could,  and  always  had  from  the 
first.  They  knew  him  also  to  be  unselfish,  never  waiting  for  arrange- 
ments that  would  promote  his  own  ambition,  never  making  any 
conditions  but  such  as  the  good  of  the  service  demanded.  Yet  Mc- 
Clellan was  not  asked  to  take  this  command. 

Why  was  this  ?  Must  this  question  be  answered  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  McClellan  had  written  a  letter  to  the  President  which  had 
displeased  him  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  the  EEarrison's  Landing  letter  had  not  been 
made  public,  and  that  it  could  have  been  seen  only  by  the  few  per- 
sons in  Washington  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  may  have  shown  it.  As 
will  hereafter  appear,  there  was  at  least  one  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  who  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  letter  until  the 
following  winter.  This  gentleman,  the  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair, 
was,  although  not  intimate  with  General  McClellan,  one  of  his 
steadiest  supporters.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  was  always  understood  to  hold  General  McClel- 
lan's military  capacity  and  his  patriotism  in  the  highest  estimation, 
knew  nothing  of  this  letter  at  this  time.  But  there  were  other  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  especially  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  McClellan,  to  whom  the  President 
undoubtedly  did  show  this  letter,  soon  after  he  received  it.  If  we 
are  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  personally  displeased  with 
General  McClellan  because  he  had  written  to  him  a  private  letter 
recommending  a  certain  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  command  of  the  combined  armies 
was  not  offered  to  McClellan,  we  are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Lincoln  allowed  his  personal  feelings  to  prevent 
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him  from  ayailing  himself  and  the  comitry  of  the  services  of  a  gen- 
eral>  in  comparison  with  whom  General  Pope  was  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
McClellan's  earnest  advice,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  Harrison's  Landing  and  be  reenf orced  for  a  new 
advance  on  Richmond,  as  any  solid  reason  for  not  offering  to  him 
the  command  of  the  combined  forces  when  it  had  been  determined 
to  withdraw  that  army  from  the  Peninsula.  Everybody,  the  Presi- 
dent included,  knew  that  McClellan  always  did  his  whole  duty,  who- 
ever shaped  the  campaigns,  or  however  contrary  the  military  policy 
of  the  Government  might  be  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 

One  thing,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  true,  as  we  proceed, 
namely,  that  there  was  a  malign  influence  in  the  President's  coun- 
sels, which  had  always  been  adverse  to  McClellan.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  not  indisposed  to  place  a  very  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  General  McClellan's  military  ability  and  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  but,  having  allowed 
some  of  McClellan's  bitterest  enemies  to  see  the  private  letter  which 
McClellan  had  written  to  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  put  it  in  their  power  to 
do  McClellan  great  injury.  Ample  as  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  opportuni- 
ties for  knowing  McClellan,  we  do  not  think  that  he  ever  appreci- 
ated the  straightforward  sincerity  and  guilelessness  of  McClellan's 
nature.  The  two  men  were  very  unlike.  The  moral  qualities  which 
won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  other  men,  and  which  were 
in  so  marked  a  degree  united  in  McClellan  with  rare  military  abili- 
ties, we  believe  were  not  understood  by  President  Lincoln.  But  we 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  Harrison's  Land- 
ing letter  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  any  personal  offense  ;  and,  while  wa 
believe  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  General  McClellan  injustice,  we 
feel  bound  to  relate  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  to  give  them 
all  the  bearing  which  they  should  have  upon  a  theory  which  has 
been  suggested  respecting  the  removal  of  McClellan  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

General  McClellan  remained  at  Harrison's  Landing  until  the 
16th  of  August,  superintending  and  providing  for  the  removal  of 
his  army,  with  its  immense  trains  and  equipage.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  everything  being  arranged  for  the  departure  of  the 
different  corps,  he  left  with  an  escort,  and  overtook  the  troops 
that  were  marching  toward  Fortress  Monroe.  He  passed  th.: 
column,  and  arrived  at  that  post  on  the  19th.  On  the  23d  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  staff  to  Aquia  Creek,  where  he  arrived  at  day- 
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break  on  tlie  24th.  Thence  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  the  position  of 
his  troops,  adding  :  '^  Please  inform  me  immediately  exactly  where 
Pope  is,  and  what  doing.  Until  I  know  that  I  can  not  regulate 
Porter's  movements ;  he  is  much  exposed  now,  and  decided  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  at  once.  Until  I  know  what  my  command 
and  position  are  to  be,  and  whether  you  intend  to  place  me  in  the 
command  indicated  in  your  first  letter  to  me,  and  orally  through 
General  Bumside  at  the  Chickahominy,  I  can  not  decide  where  I 
can  be  of  most  use.  If  your  determination  is  unchanged,  I  ought 
to  go  to  Alexandria  at  once.  Please  define  my  position  and  duties.'' 
Halleck  replied  on  the  same  day  that  he  did  not  know  where  Pope 
was,  or  where  the  enemy  in  force  was ;  he  said  nothing  about 
McClellan's  future  position.  But  on  the  26th  he  telegraphed  to 
McClellan,  "Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  General  Bumside  in 
charge  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  come  to  Alexandria,  as  very  great 
irregularities  are  reported  there."  On  the  27th,  therefore,  McClellan 
sailed  for  Alexandria.  He  left  his  cavalry  escort  at  Fredericks- 
burg, for  General  Bumside.  Every  part  of  the  army  which  he  had 
lately  commanded  went  forward  to  be  under  Pope's  conmiand. 
McClellan  took  with  him  nothing  but  his  personal  staff,  a  few  or- 
derlies, and  the  infantry  guard  of  his  headquarters,  about  five  hun- 
dred men  all  told.  He  encamped  with  these  at  Alexandria,  in  a 
field  near  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  reported 
for  orders.  There  he  was  employed  in  forwarding  troops  and  am- 
munition to  Pope  until  the  30th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
heavy  artillery-firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Court- 
House.  In  the  afternoon,  McClellan  telegraphed  in  answer  to  Hal- 
leck :  "  I  have  no  sharp-shooters  except  the  guard  around  my  camp. 
I  have  sent  off  every  man  but  these,  and  will  now  send  them  as  you 
direct.  I  will  also  send  my  only  remaining  squadron  of  cavalry 
[now]  with  General  Sumner.  I  can  do  no  more.  You  now  have 
every  man  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  is  within  my  reach." 

Seated  in  his  tent,  with  nothing  more  that  he  could  do,  McClel- 
lan was  left  by  the  Government  to  listen  to  the  ominous  preliminary 
sounds  of  the  great  battle  that  was  then  commencing,  separated 
from  the  troops  who  had  loved  and  obeyed  him  with  almost  unpar- 
alleled devotion,  and  who  now  terribly  needed  his  guiding  hand 
and  his  inspiring  presence.  It  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  figure  to 
the  reader  the  situation  of  this  faithful  officer.  As  in  all  the  great 
trials  of  his  life,  so  now  in  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  to  which  he 
was  ever  subjected,  his  own  feelings,  expressed  with  his  habitual 
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frankness,  are  the  best  guide  to  his  character.  At  half-past  ten 
o'clock  of  that  evening  (30th  of  Augast)  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck 
as  follows : 

Camp  heab  Albzaitdbia,  Attgutt  80, 1862—10.80  p.  ic 
I  have  sent  to  the  ftoni  all  my  troops  with  the  exception  of  Couches  di- 
vision, and  have  given  the  orders  necessary  to  insure  its  heing  disposed  of  as 
you  directed.    I  hourly  expect  the  return  of  one  of  my  aides,  who  will  give 
authentic  news  from  the  field  of  hattle. 

I  can  not  express  to  you  the  pain  and  mortification  I  have  experienced 
to-day  in  listening  to  the  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of  my  men.  As  I  can  be 
of  no  further  use  here,  I  respectfully  ask  that,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
conflict  heing  renewed  to-morrow,  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
battle  with  my  staff,  merely  to  be  with  my  own  men,  if  nothing  more ;  they 
will  fight  none  the  worse  for  my  being  with  them.  If  it  is  not  deemed  best 
to  intrust  me  with  the  command  even  of  my  own  array,  I  simply  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  hattle.  Please  reply  to  this  to- 
night. 

I  have  heen  engaged  for  the  last  few  hours  in  doing  what  I  can  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  wounded.  I  have  started  out  all  the  amhulances  now 
landed.  As  I  have  sent  my  escort  to  the  front,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  some 
of  Gregg's  cavalry  with  me,  if  allowed  to  go. 

G.  B.  MoOlbllak,  Mc^ar-GmieraL 

To  this  earnest  appeal  to  be  permitted  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
own  men,  there  came  tardily  on  the  next  morning  from  Halleck 
the  cold  reply,  "I  can  not  answer  without  seeing  the  President, 
as  General  Pope  is  in  command  by  his  order  of  the  department.** 
Not  one  word  of  recognition  of  McClellan's  patriotic  and  noble 
offer  graced  the  dispatch  of  the  Greneral-in-Chief .  On  the  next  day, 
the  31st,  Halleck  sent  the  following  dispatch,  dated  at  10.7  p.  m.  : 
"Since  receiving  your  dispatch  relating  to  comimand,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  answer  any  not  of  absolute  necessity.  I  have  not  seen 
the  order  as  published,  but  will  write  to  you  in  the  morning.  You 
will  retain  the  command  of  everything  in  this  vicinity  not  tempo- 
rarily to  be  Pope's  army  in  the  field.  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me 
in  this  crisis  with  your  ability  and  experience.     I  am  entirely  tired 

out." 

The  "  order  "  referred  to  in  this  dispatch  was  one  that  emanated 
on  the  previous  day  from  the  War  Department,  by  direction  of  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  who  now  thought  it  well  to  utter  a  sneer  at  McClel- 
lan,  while  defining  the  conmiands  of  the  different  generals.  The 
order  read  as  follows : 
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Wab  Dkpabticeiit,  Attffvd  80, 1863. 

The  f oUowing  are  the  oommandeni  of  the  annies  operating  in  Virginia : 

General  Bnrnside  commands  his  own  corps,  except  those  that  have  been 
temporarily  detached  and  assigned  to  General  Pope. 

C^eneral  McClellan  eammandi  that  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
that  h€U  not  been  $ent  forward  to  General  Pope*»  command. 

General  Pope  commands  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  forces  tempo- 
rarily attached  to  it. 

All  the  forces  are  nnder  the  command  of  Major-General  Halleck,  General- 
in-Chief. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  AuUtant  Adjutant- General. 

We  have  italicized  the  sting  of  this  order,  as  most  persons  who 
read  it  at  the  time  italicized  it  in  their  own  minds.  The  whole 
country  knew  that  everything  had  been  taken  from  McClellan's  late 
command  and  sent  forward  to  Pope ;  but  the  public  knew  nothing 
of  McClellan's  earnest  entreaty  to  be  sent  into  the  field  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  he  could  be  of  use.  Mr.  Stanton  saw  fit,  therefore, 
to  say  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  "  We  have  shelved  McClellan, 
and,  as  he  sits  there  in  his  tent  at  Alexandria  with  a  body-guard  of 
a  hundred  wounded  men,  you  can  look  at  him  if  you  like.''  But,  in 
a  few  short  and  disastrous  hours,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned 
toward  the  General  who  could  not  be  permitted  to  risk  his  life  on 
the  battle-field,  in  leading  even  a  brigade  or  a  regiment,  because 
General  Pope  was  in  command. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  McClellan,  appealed  to 
by  Halleck  for  assistance,  rode  into  Washington  and  went  directly 
to  Halleck's  office.  He  told  Halleck  that  Pope  liad  been  beaten. 
Halleck  did  not  credit  it.  McClellan  then  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
go  out  and  see  for  himself.  EEalleok  answered  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
go.  "  How  can  the  General-in-Chief,"  said  McClellan,  "  have  more 
important  business  than  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  army  that 
is  so  near  ?  "  Finally,  Halleck  said  he  would  send  his  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Kelton.  McClellan  advised  Kelton  to 
see  the  general  officers  and  learn  the  exact  state  of  things.  On  the 
same  afternoon,  McClellan,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Halleck,  met 
the  President  at  Halleck's  house.  The  President  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  cheerfully  co5perating  with 
and  supporting  General  Pope  ;  that  ho  (Mr.  Lincoln)  "  had  always 
been  a  friend  "  of  McClellan,  and  he  now  asked,  as  a  special  favor, 
that  McClellan  would  use  his  influence  in  correcting  this  state  of 
things.  McClellan  assured  the  President  that  his  fears  were  ground- 
less. Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  moved,  and  he  again  requested  Mo- 
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Clellan  to  telegraph  to  *'  Fitz  John  Porter  or  some  other  of  his 
friends,"  and  try  to  do  away  with  any  feeling  that  might  exists  add- 
ing that  no  one  but  MoClellan  could  rectify  this  evil.  '*  I  there- 
upon told  him,"  says  McClellan,  '^  that  I  would  cheerfully  telegraph 
to  General  Porter,  or  do  anything  else  in  my  power,  to  gratify  his 
wishes  and  relieve  his  anxiety ;  upon  which  he  thanked  me  very 
warmly,  assured  me  that  he  could  never  forget  my  action  in  the 
matter,  etc.,  and  left. 

'^  I  then  wrote  the  following  telegram  to  General  Porter,  which 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  General-in-Chief"  : 

WASHXKOToir,  September  1, 1803. 

MAJOB-GEincRAL  PoBTEB ;  I  ask  of  yon  for  my  sake,  and  that  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  you  and  all  ray  friends  will  lend 
the  fullest  and  most  cordial  cooperation  to  General  Pope  in  all  the  operations 
now  going  on.  The  destinies  of  oar  country,  the  honor  of  our  army,  are  at 
stake,  and  all  depends  now  upon  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  all  in  the  field. 
This  week  is  the  crisis  of  our  fate.  Say  the  same  thing  to  my  friends  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  the  last  request  I  have  to  make  of  them  is, 
that  for  their  country^s  soke  they  will  extend  to  General  Pope  the  same  sup- 
port they  ever  have  to  me. 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
render  your  retreat  safe,  should  that  become  necessary. 

Gbobob  B.  MoOLKxxijr. 
pobteb's  beply. 

FAixtrAZ  CouRT-Houu,  10  A.  x.,  Septeniber  2, 1S63. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  all  your  friends,  as  well  as  every  lover  of  his 
country,  will  ever  give  as  they  have  ^ven  to  General  Pope  their  cordial  co* 
operation  and  constant  support,  in  the  execution  of  all  orders  and  plans.  Onr 
killed,  wounded,  and  enfeebled  troops  attest  our  devoted  duty. 

F.  J.  POBTXB. 

It  was,  to  nse  a  familiar  expression,  very  natural  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  this  request,  and  equally  natural  for  McClellan  to 
comply  with  it,  unnecessary  as  he  knew  it  to  be.  At  such  a  time, 
a  man  like  McClellan  could  not  stop  to  consider  what  implication 
he  might  leave  to  be  made  by  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his 
lieutenants,  by  sending  such  a  dispatch  to  his  friends  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Porter's  noble  reply  was  characteristic.  He  knew 
that  McClellan  could  not  have  volunteered  to  ask  him  to  do  his 
duty.  It  was  just  as  plain  to  him  that  McClellan  had  been  asked  to 
send  this  dispatch  as  if  the  words  "  at  the  request  of  the  President " 
had  been  written  at  the  top  of  it.    When  Porter  penned  his  answert 
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be  was  surrounded  by  tbe  proofs  of  wbat  be  and  bis  officers  and 
men  bad  done ;  but,  alas  I  tbese  proofs  were  not  at  tbat  moment 
visible  at  Wasbington,  and,  wben  tbe  time  for  investigation  came, 
tbe  dark  clouds  of  prejudice,  passion,  misconception,  and  misrepre- 
sentation sbut  out  tbe  trutb.  It  was  reserved  to  a  better  day  and 
to  discoveries  almost  providential,  after  long  years  of  unmerited 
obloquy,  to  give  to  General  Porter  tbe  most  signal  vindication  tbat 
is  recorded  in  tbe  military  annals  of  any  nation. 

After  bis  interview  witb  tbe  President,  in  tbe  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  General  McClellan  went  to  tbe  bouse  in  Wasbington 
wbere  bis  family  tben  resided,  and  remained  tbere  tbat  nigbt.  At 
balf-past  seven  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  of  tbe  2d,  tbe  door-bell  rang, 
and  tbe  President  and  General  Halleok  were  usbered  into  tbe  parlor. 
Tbey  said  tbat  Colonel  Kelton  bad  returned  and  reported  a  great 
disaster ;  tbat  tbere  Were  fifty  tbousand  stragglers  already  on  tbe 
roads  leading  into  Wasbington,  and  tbat  tbe  city  could  not  be  saved. 
Tbe  President  was  deeply  moved.  He  asked  General  McClellan  if 
be  was  willing  to  take  tbe  command,  in  that  state  of  things,  Mc- 
Clellan expressed  bis  willingness  to  take  tbe  command,  and  bis  belief 
tbat  be  could  save  tbe  capital.  Botb  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Hal- 
leck  reiterated  their  fears  tbat  tbe  enemy  would  enter  tbe  city.  Mc- 
Clellan said  be  would  stake  bis  bead  on  its  safety.  Tbe  President 
earnestly  entreated  bim  to  take  tbe  command,  and  be  assented  with- 
out hesitation,  without  making  a  single  condition  or  asking  for  a 
single  promise  of  any  kind.  But  what  command  did  be  tben  take  ? 
Tbe  whole  arrangement  was  verbal  only,  made  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme peril.  Not  a  scrap  of  written  order  was  made  wben  tbe  Presi- 
dent left  General  McClellan's  bouse. 

Here,  therefore,  we  must  again  pause  to  consider  tbe  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  man  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  and  to  note  the 
peculiar  magnanimity  of  his  conduct.  We  will  not  ask  our  readers 
to  praise  bim  for  forgetting  tbe  injuries  and  indignities  that  be 
had  received  from  every  member  of  tbe  Administration  who  bad  it 
in  bis  power  and  was  disposed  to  harm  him.  Patriotism  can  help 
even  an  ordinary  man  to  separate  bis  country  from  those  who  ad- 
minister its  affairs.  But,  when  a  general  is  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  that  in  which  McClellan  stood  at  tbat  supreme  moment,  does 
not  a  rational  and  allowable  regard  for  bis  own  future  demand  tbat 
he  make  some  provision  for  bis  own  safety  against  tbe  chances  of 
war  ?  "  Will  you,"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  distress — **  will  you, 
dare  you,  take  tbe  command  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis?"    The 
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qnestion  was  a  considerate  one.  It  was  meant  to  bring  to  McClel- 
lan's  mind  the  risk  that  he  would  ran,  and  it  was  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  act  to  remind  him  of  it.  The  peril  was  instantly  as- 
sumed by  McClellan,  without  a  thought  concerning  himself.  But 
why  did  he  not  ask  for  a  written  order  ?  If  he  had  no  selfish  con- 
ditions to  make,  no  promises  to  exact,  why  did  he  not  ask  for  a 
written  order,  defining  the  command  which  the  President  wished 
him  to  take  ?  It  could  have  been  written  in  three  minutes.  The 
question  which  we  have  asked  is  very  important,  for  two  reasons : 
That  he  did  not  stipulate  for  a  written  order,  shows  how  little  he 
was  considering  his  own  safety.  Again,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
his  want  of  written  orders  from  that  time  forth  exposed  him  to 
perils  far  beyond  the  loss  of  reputation  that  would  have  followed 
his  failure  to  save  the  capital  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates.  Let  him  be  blamed,  if  there  are  any  who  are  dis- 
posed to  blame  him,  for  not  exercising  the  average  prudence  of  one 
who  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  made  as  safe  as,  in  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, he  can  be.  But  let  no  generous  and  just  person  fail  to  see 
what  he  risked,  or  withhold  from  him  the  recognition  of  his  ex- 
traordinary forgetfulnesB  of  himself  when  he  had  to  confront  a 
great  danger  for  his  country.  That  a  written  order  defining  Mo- 
Clellan's  command  could  have  been  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  given  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  can  not  be  doubted. 
Both  the  President  and  the  General-in-Chief  knew  that  Pope  had 
been  beaten,  very  badly  beaten,  and  that  he  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  save  the  capital.  They  knew  that  he  was  in  full  retreat, 
and  that  there  was  great  disorder.  Delicacy  toward  Pope,  at  such 
a  moment,  should  not  have  restrained  them  from  superseding  him, 
or  anybody  else,  by  ordering  McClellan  to  go  to  the  front  and  as- 
sume the  supreme  command,  if  he  had  asked  for  such  orders.  Nor 
was  there  afterward  any  good  reason,  whether  McClellan  asked  for 
them  or  not,  for  not  giving  him  written  orders  defining  his  com- 
mand and  his  duties,  before  he  marched  into  Maryland,  fought  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  drove  Lee  back  into 
Virginia.    But  we  must  return  to  our  narrative. 

When  the  President  and  General  Halleck  left  General  McClel- 
lan's  house  on  the  morning  of  September  2d,  the  latter  immediately 
sent  for  his  staff  and  got  on  horseback.  He  at  once  visited  various 
points  in  and  around  the  city,  and  made  provisional  arrangements 
for  receiving  and  disposing  of  the  troops.  It  was  his  intention  to 
go  to  the  front  and  tsJce  the  command  of  the  retreating  army.    But 
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in  an  hour  or  two  a  staff  officer  came  to  him  from  General  Halleck 
witli  a  message  that  he  was  not  to  go  out  and  take  the  command, 
but  that  he  was  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  troops  jnst  in  front  of  the 
defenses  of  Washington.  He  then  spent  the  morning  in  perfecting 
the  arrangements  for  receiving  the  troops.  The  truth  is,  that  many 
of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  in  Washington  at  that  mo- 
ment believed  the  city  to  be  in  such  peril  that  the  President  did 
not  dare  to  permit  McClellan  to  go  beyond  the  immediate  defenses 
of  the  capital.  It  was  believed  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
fly,  until  McClellan's  arrangements  had,  during  that  night,  restored 
something  like  confidence  to  the  officials  and  the  inhabitants. 

At  about  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  McClellan  rode  out  to  Up- 
ton's Hill,  three  or  four  miles  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Washington, 
He  arrived  there  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  At  this  spot  he 
met  the  first  brigade  of  the  retreating  forces,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  main  body.  Generals  Pope  and  McDowell  rode  in  the 
middle  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  General  McClellan  said  to  Gen- 
eral Pope  that  he  would  relieve  him  of  the  command,  and  asked 
for  information  of  the  roads  on  which  the  different  corps  were  then 
retreating.  Nothing  very  satisfactory  was  obtained.  At  that 
point  heavy  artillery-firing  was  heard  in  the  distance.  General 
Pope  said  that  the  attack  was  on  Sumner's  corps.  General  Mc- 
Clellan asked  if  it  was  a  severe  attack,  and  General  Pope  replied 
that  he  thought  it  was.  McClellan  then  said  that  he  should  go 
forward  to  the  scene  of  this  cannonading.  Generals  Pope  and 
McDowell  asked  if  they  could  go  into  Washington,  and,  on  being 
informed  that  they  <;ould,  they  rode  on.  McClellan  went  forward 
with  one  aide  and  three  orderlies  across  the  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  firing,  to  reach  the  troops  engaged.  He  struck  the 
column  on  the  Lewinsville  road;  about  six  miles  from  Upton's  Hill. 
At  this  point  the  first  body  of  troops  of  the  regular  service  recog- 
nized him,  and  instantly  raised  a  great  shout,  which  went  down  the 
lines  for  miles  back.  The  men  who  did  not  see  him  inferred  from 
the  shouts  of  their  comrades  that  he  was  again  in  command.  Those 
who  were  about  him  insisted  on  his  leading  them  back  against  the 
enemy.  But  no,  it  could  not  be  ;  his  orders  restrained  him.  It 
was  now  evening,  and  darkness  had  settled  down  upon  the  land- 
scape. McClellan  pushed  on  toward  Sumner's  rear,  and  found  that 
the  firing  had  ceased ;  from  which  he  concluded  that  Sunmer's 
corps  could  reach  in  safety  the  position  he  had  assigned  for  it.  He 
then  returned  rapidly  to  Washington,  and  remained  the  greater 
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part  of  the  night  near  the  chain-bridge,  receiving  reports  and  giv- 
ing orders.     During  that  night  the  troops  as  they  came  in  were 
posted,  and  the  next  day,  the  3d,  was  spent  by  McClellan  in  recti- 
fying their  positions.      During  that  day  the  enemy  disappeared 
from  the  front  of  Washington,  and  McClelUn's  information  satis- 
fied him  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land.     ''This,"  he  says  in  his  report,  ''materially  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  operations ;  f or,  in 
case  of  a  crossing  in  force,  an  active  campaign  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  Baltimore,  prevent  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  clear 
Maryland."    On  the  3d  McClellan  reported  to  Halleck  in  person 
that  he  had  sent  forward  the  Second,  Twelfth,  and  Ninth  Ck>rpB  to 
various  positions  on  the  roads  north  of  Washington.    Halleck  asked 
who  had  been  put  in  conmiand  of  those  corps.    McClellan  answered 
that  he  had  designated  no  one  to  command  them,  but  if  there 
should  be  any  necessity  for  them  to  act,  in  consequence  of  the 
enemy  suddenly  crossing  the  river,  he  would  command  them  him- 
self.    Halleck  replied  that  it  had  not  been  determined  who  should 
command  the  troops  sent  out  from  Washington.     McClellan  there- 
fore rejoined  that  he  would  not  assign  any  one  to  command  those 
troops,  but  would  look  out  for  them  himself.     At  least  on  two  or 
three  other  occasions,  Halleck  repeated  what  he  had  said  about  the 
command  of  troops  sent  out  from  Washington  as  a  thing  not  de- 
termined. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  previous  day,  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  on  which  the  President  and  General  Halleck  ordered 
General  McClellan  to  take  command  and  save  the  capital.  At  some 
time  during  that  day  the  following  order  emanated  from  the  War 
Department  : 

WaB  DsPARnCENT,   AD/VTlKT-GEirERAL'S  OfnOB, 

Washhtoton,  Stptember  2, 1862. 
Major-General  McOlellan  will  have  command  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 

(By  order  of  M^jor-Gencral  Halleok.) 
E.  D.  TowNBEND,  Assistant  A^utatU- General, 

Construed  by  the  existing  state  of  things  on  that  day,  when  it 
was  expected  that  the  fortifications  of  Washington  would  be  imme- 
diately assailed  by  the  enemy,  the  meaning  of  this  order  was  plain. 
Construed  by  the  state  of  things  on  tho  following  day,  when  the 
enemy  was  moving  north  with  an  evident  purpose  to  cross  into 
Maryland  above  Washington,  what  did  this  order  mean  ?     Where 
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would  then  be  the  defense  of  Washington  ?  Within  its  fortifica- 
tions, or  beyond  them?  What  would  be  the  "troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital/'  with  the  command  of  which  General  McClel- 
lan  had  been  invested  ?  Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  only  written 
order,  defining  McClellan's  command,  that  ever  proceeded  from  the 
War  Department  from  that  day  until  after  McClellan  had  driven 
Lee  across  the  Potomac.  We  have  seen  that  General  Halleck  on 
the  3d  did  not  consider  the  command  of  troops  advancing  beyond 
the  immediate  fortifications  of  Washington  as  settled  ;  nor  was  it 
formally  settled  at  any  time  thereafter  until  McClellan  was  dis- 
placed by  Bumside.  It  was  practically  impossible  for  McClellan, 
while  forwarding  the  troops,  to  busy  himself  with  the  settlement  of 
the  precise  limits  and  scope  of  his  command.  He  had  consented, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  President  and  General  Halleck,  to 
undertake  for  the  safety  of  the  capital. 

The  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  this  extraordinary  drama,  en- 
larging every  hour  the  sphere  of  defensive  operations  until  they 
would  have  to  pass  into  offensive  movements,  left  no  time  for  Mc- 
Clellan to  ask  for  more  expanded  orders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  moment  ^hen  he  would 
have  to  go  out  of  the  fortified  defenses  of  the  city,  and  defend 
it  and  Baltimore  and  Pennsylvania  by  aggressive  attacks  on  the 
advancing  hosts  of  the  Confederates.  But  for  this  they  never 
provided,  by  written  orders,  defining  McClellan's  command.  Mc- 
Clellan kept  on  for  four  days,  making  movements  of  the  troops  on 
the  roads  which  led  north  from  Washington.  On  the  7th,  he  or- 
dered up  his  staff  and  escort  and  started  for  the  head  of  the  mov- 
ing columns.  But,  before  he  rode  out  of  Washington,  he  left  his 
card  as  major-general  for  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  General  Halleck.  The  President  and  General  Halleck  he  saw. 
Halleck  did  not  object  to  the  movement  of  the  troops.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  General  McClellan  if  he  had  seen  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  begged  him  to  do  so  as  a  personal  favor.  McClellan  called 
upon  Mr.  Stanton,  who  received  him  with  exuberant  expressions 
of  affection,  said  that  he  had  always  been  McClellan's  best  friend, 
that  bad  men  had  made  mischief  between  them,  but  that  he  should 
nevertheless  always  continue  to  support  him  cordially.  Embracing 
the  General  with  tenderness,  Stanton  bade  him  God-speed.  But 
the  General  had  not  been  gone  from  the  War  Department  five  min- 
utes, when  the  Secretary  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  gross  and  shock- 
ing abuse. 
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Whether  he  tmsted  or  distrusted  the  Secretary  at  that  tiniep 
there  was  nothing  for  McClellan  to  do  but  to  go  forward  and  take 
the  command.  There  was  no  one  else  who  could  take  it — no  one 
else  who  could  handle  that  army.  He  could  not  stop  to  make 
conditions.  He  could  think  of  but  one  thing — ^how  to  arrest  the 
descent  of  Lee  upon  Washington,  and  to  drive  him  back  into  Vir- 
ginia. Shortly  before  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  which  ocenned 
on  the  14th9  General  Lee  was  seated  in  his  tent  reading  a  dispatch 
that  had  been  brought  to  him  at  that  moment.  General  Long- 
street,  who  was  with  him,  asked  for  the  news.  '*  The  worst  pos- 
sible news,"  said  Lee  ;  '' McClellan  is  again  in  command." 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  battles,  the  details  of  which  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  of  them.  One  thing,  however,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  During  the  first  five  days  that  followed  McClel- 
lan's  return  to  active  duty,  there  had  been  no  time  to  properly  com- 
plete the  reequipment  of  the  troops  which  came  pouring  into  Wash- 
ington after  Pope's  defeat.  All  military  persons  know  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  spirit  of  an  army,  after  such  fighting,  such  a 
defeat,  and  such  a  retreat,  to  put  it  again  in  active  and  aggressive 
movement,  with  the  proper  material  for  long  marches  and  encoun- 
ters with  the  same  foe,  is  a  mighty  work.  The  best  that  McClellan 
could  do,  before  he  marched  out  of  Washington,  was  to  restore  in 
some  degree  the  shattered  organizations  of  the  different  corps,  and 
to  assign  to  them  their  lines  of  march.  His  movements  northward 
had  to  be  made  carefully,  so  as  not  to  uncover  Washington  before 
the  enemy's  position  and  plans  were  developed.  But  he  was  con- 
stantly impeded  by  General  Halleck's  cautions  not  to  be  too  precipi- 
tate. On  the  10th  he  learned  from  his  scouts  that  Lee's  army  was 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick.  On  the  13th  an  order  issued 
by  General  Lee  on  the  9th  fell  into  McClellan's  hands.  It  re- 
vealed the  whole  of  Lee's  plans.  On  the  14th  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain  occurred,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  defeated,  with 
a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,500  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  aggregate  Federal  loss  was  1,568.  On  the  following  day,  this 
dispatch  came  from  the  President  to  G^eral  McClellan  : 

WaB  DsPABTMZHT,  WASHOrOTOV, 

Sq>t€mber  15, 1862—2.45  p.  K. 

Year  dispatch  of  to-day  received.    God  bless  you,  and  all  with  jou  1 

Destroy  the  rehel  army  if  possible. 

A.  Lnroour. 

To  Mijor-Qenenil  MoClbllait. 
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GeDeral  McClellan  pressed  forward  his  army  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  17th  the  long  and  desperately  contested  battle  of 
Antietam,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  both  sides 
were  actively  engaged,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Confederate  army  recrossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia,  leaving  2,700  of  their  dead  unburied  on  the 
field.  Thirteen  guns,  thirty-nine  colors,  upward  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand  stand  of  small-arms,  and  more  than  six  thousand  prisoners, 
were  captured  by  the  Federals  in  the  three  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Crampton's  Gap,  and  Antietam,  without  losing  a  single  gun  or 
a  single  color.  The  grand  aggregate  of  the  Federal  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing,  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  12,469.  The  total 
number  of  the  Federal  forces  was  87,164  men.  The  enemy  had 
about  10,000  more. 

On  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  McClellan  anxiously 
deliberated  whether  he  should  pursue  the  enemy.  If  he  had  done 
so,  and  had  lost  the  next  battle,  Lee  could  have  marched  as  he 
pleased  on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York. 
Nowhere  east  of  the  Alleghanies  was  there  another  organized  force 
that  could  have  arrested  his  march  through  an  undevastated  coun- 
try, levying  tribute  as  he  went  from  populous  and  wealthy  cities. 
It  would  not  do  for  McClellan  to  risk  another  battle  with  less  than 
absolute  assurance  of  success.  The  elements  of  even  a  probable 
assurance  of  success  were  entirely  wanting.  The  troops  were 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  and  exertion  of  the  prolonged  and 
severe  battle  of  the  17th,  and  the  day  and  night  marches  of  the 
three  previous  days.  The  supply-trains  were  in  the  rear,  and  the 
troops  had  suffered  from  hunger.  They  required  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  means  of  transportation,  if  the  troops  had  been  pushed 
across  the  Potomac,  were  inadequate  to  furnish  a  single  day's 
supply  of  subsistence  in  advance.  Ten  general  officers  and  many 
regimental  and  company  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  the  enlisted 
men,  had  been  killed  or  disabled.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  army  which  had,  under  McClellan,  thus  fought 
and  won  these  two  sanguinary  battles,  was  the  same  army  that  had 
come  back  to  Washington  disheartened  by  the  defeat  which  it  had 
suffered  under  General  Pope,  and  that  many  of  its  organized  bodies 
had  left  behind,  lost,  or  worn  out  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing 
and  camp  equipage,  which  required  renewal  before  they  could  be  in  a 
suitable  condition  again  to  take  the  field.  General  McClellan,  there- 
fore, properly  determined  that  the  army  should  rest  and  be  refitted. 
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Bat  now  there  broke  forth  from  all  the  organs  of  the  Adminis- 
tration the  bitterest  reproaches  of  McClellan  and  accusations  of  his 
slowness  and  inefficiency.  Why  did  he  not  pursue  Lee  ?  Why  did 
he  not  follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained  ?  Hesitation,  too 
much  deliberation,  a  total  want  of  *'  dash  " — these  were  his  supposed 
failings.  The  people  of  the  North  did  not  know,  or  did  not  heed, 
the  fact,  that  McClellan  held  no  orders  but  that  one  which  had  in- 
vested him  with  the  conmiand  of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of 
Washington.  I^.  was  only  by  acting  on  the  military  principle  of 
offensive-defensive  war  that  he  could  lead  his  army  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  Washington  in  aggressive  attacks  upon  Lee.  When  he 
had  reached  the  Potomac  and  driven  Lee  beyond  it,  his  order,  upon 
the  broadest  construction,  was  exhausted.  But,  while  a  senselesB 
clamor  was  incessantly  dinned  into  the  public  ear.  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  constantly  occupied  in  reorganizing,  drilling,  and  en- 
deavoring to  supply  his  army,  and  in  watching  and  guarding  all 
the  passes  of  the  river  for  a  long  distance.  While  this  was 
going  on,  the  President  determined  to  make  a  visit  to  the  army, 
and  to  learn  for  himself  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  arrived  at 
General  McClellan's  headquarters  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  re- 
mained there  three  days.  He  rode  over  the  field  and  made  him- 
self fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  To  several  of 
General  McClellan's  officers  he  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms 
his  thanks  for  what  had  been  done,  spoke  of  McClellan.  with  great 
praise,  and  said  that  his  confidence  in  him  was  entire.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  visit  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  McClellan  himself. 
They  sat  together  on  a  rock  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  General's 
tent,  some  of  the  staff  standing  near.  The  President  said  to  Mc- 
Clellan that  the  only  fault  he  had  ever  had  to  find  with  him  was 
that  he  was  too  *'  slow  "  ;  that  he  had  thought  so  heretofore,  but  that 
he  now  saw  his  mistake  ;  that  he  was  the  only  General  in  the  ser- 
vice who  could  handle  a  large  army  ;  that  he  had  his  absolute  and 
entire  confidence ;  that  he  must  go  on  and  do  what  he  thought 
right — move  when  he  was  ready,  and  not  before — and,  when  he 
moved,  do  as  he  thought  best ;  that  he  must  make  his  mind  easy, 
that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  the  command,  and  that  he 
should  have  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's)  full  and  unqualified  support.  The 
President  had  seen  the  destitute  condition  of  the  array,  and  prom- 
ised that  it  should  be  remedied  as  quickly  as  practicable.  He  then 
went  away. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  President,  after  his  return  to  Washing- 
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ton,  continued  for  a  short  time  to  be  as  firm  in  his  support  of  Mo- 
Clellan  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  in  regard  to  anything.  But 
the  bad  influences  soon  began  to  work  anew ;  and  Mr.  Lincohi  ap- 
parently did  not  fortify  himself  against  those  influences,  by  mak- 
ing known  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  who  were  unfriendly  to 
McClellan  the  pledges  that  he  had  given  on  the  field  of  Antietam. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  about  three  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  return, 
General  Halleck  sent  the  following  dispatch,  which  General  McClel- 
lan received  on  the  7th : 

Washinotok,  D.  C,  October  6, 1862. 
Majob-Gsnbbal  MoOlellan  :  I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  yon  as  follows : 
The  President  directs  that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are 
good.  If  yoa  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover 
tiie  latter  by  your  operations,  you  can  be  reinforced  with  thirty  thousand 
mcD.  If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  can  be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior 
lino  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desh'ous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  inmiediately 
report  what  line  you  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river.  Also 
to  what  point  the  reinforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on  before  orders  are  given 
for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Ohief  folly  concur  with  the  President 
in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  Hallbok,  Oeneral-in-Oh^f. 

This  order  was,  of  course,  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  the 
President  had  said  to  McClellan  only  three  or  four  days  previously — 
that  he  was  to  move  when  he  was  ready  and  not  before.  But  the 
order  is  to  be  explained  by  the  ^^  pressure "  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
often  spoke,  and  which  was  constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
whenever  and  wherever  McClellan  was  concerned.  The  last  sentence 
of  the  dispatch  shows  the  quarter  from  which  the  pressure  came. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  had  persuaded  the 
President  to  speak  in  this  order  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  leave 
General  McClellan  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  as  the 'President 
had  voluntarily  promised  to  do.  The  whole  occurrence  is  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  giving  such  orders  to  a  general  in  the 
field  who  must  know  whether  his  army  is  in  a  condition  to  march 
into  the  enemy's  country  better  than  his  government  at  home, 
unless  he  is  entirely  unfit  for  his  place.  If  he  is,  he  should  be  at 
once  superseded.     If  he  is  not  unfit  for  his  position,  his  judgment 
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shoald  be  followed,  and  everything  should  be  done  for  him  that  is 
needf  uL  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  adduce  not  only  the  old  but  some 
entirely  new  and  conclusive  proof  that  Gleneral  McGlellan  was  rights 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  G«neral-in-Chief  were  wrong. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  of  the  Gth,  notwith- 
standing the  appearance  of  a  peremptory  direction  to  march  which 
the  Secretary  and  the  General-in-Chief  had  infused  into  its  words^ 
it  is  apparent  from  the  context  that  something  was  left  to  Qeneral 
McClellan's  discretion  as  to  the  line  of  movement,  and  that  the 
President  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  the  order  peremptory  in 
this  particular.  Moreover,  General  McClellan  had  to  construe  this 
order  by  the  solemn  assurance  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  him,  only 
a  few  days  before,  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  move  on  the 
enemy  before  he  was  ready.  Whether  he  was  to  invade  Virginia 
by  either  of  the  two  lines  indicated  in  the  order,  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing or  not  being  in  a  condition  to  make  an  aggressive  movement 
into  the  enemy's  country  remained  exactly  as  it  in  truth  was.  The 
condition  of  his  army  was  a  most  essential  element  in  the  problem, 
by  whatever  line  he  was  to  move.  That  condition  had  not  changed 
in  the  three  days  that  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  President 
himself  saw  what  it  was  ;  and,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall  show  that  it 
had  not  so  materially  changed,  for  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  that  the  army  could  have  been  safely  marched  upon  a  new 
and  aggressive  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country. 

Greneral  McClellan  fought  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  without  any  written  order  defining  his  command,  except- 
ing the  ambiguous  one  of  September  2d — ambiguous,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued  from  the  War  Department. 
What,  then,  would  have  been  his  fate  if  he  had  lost  those  battles, 
and  especially  the  last  ?  We  must  carry  the  reader  back  to  a  period 
when  mean  rivalries,  deep  hatreds,  and  vengeful  prejudices  had  their 
sway.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that,  if  McClellan  had  been  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he  would  have  had  to  answer  for  it  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  and  that  his  blood  would  have  been  demanded. 
We  know  what  deeds  \!2^e  done  in  that  period  under  the  forms 
and  mockeries  of  military  justice.  McClellan's  bitterest  enemies 
were  among  those  who,  from  their  official  stations,  would  have 
had  the  power,  which  they  would  not  have  scrupled  to  use,  to  ar- 
raign him  for  having  assumed  a  command  to  which  he  had  not  been 
legally  assigned.  They  could  have  pointed  to  the  narrow  scope  of 
the  order  of  September  2d,  and  they  would  have  pointed  to  the 
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lives  of  brave  men  that  had  been  lost  and  the  public  property  that 
had  been  destroyed  beyond  what,  they  would  have  contended,  was 
the  scope  of  the  only  authority  that  he  had  received  which  could 
avail  him  as  a  legal  order.  In  suffering  McClellan  to  be  thus  ez« 
posed.  President  Lincoln  would  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
what  a  strain  might  be  brought  upon  his  own  sense  of  executive 
justice  if  any  disaster  should  befall  the  General  who  had  taken  the 
command  at  his  earnest  personal  entreaty,  and  who  had  been  left 
without  a  proper  legal  authority  for  the  acts  which  he  was  expected 
to  perform.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  would  have  cost  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
deepest  pain  if  any  misfortune  had  exposed  one  hair  of  McClellan's 
head  to  any  danger.  At  the  base  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  statue  which  stands 
in  the  heart  of  this  metropolis,  and  is  passed  every  day  by  half  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  there  is  inscribed  a  legend  which  imputes  to  him  that 
he  had  "charity  for  all,  malice  toward  none."  We  may  believe 
that  the  ascription  is  just.  But  what  would  Mr.  Lincoln's  ami- 
able qualities  have  availed  against  the  hatreds,  the  machinations, 
and  the  devices  of  McClellan's  enemies  if  he  had  not  been  victo- 
rious in  the  battles  which  he  fought  without  other  than  an  im- 
plied authority  for  fighting  them  ?  When  McClellan  overtook  and 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  Antietam,  he  may  without 
exaggeration  be  said  to  have  twice  taken  his  life  in  his  hand.* 

G.  T.  C. 

*  General  McClellan  was  under  fire  during  the  battle  of  Antietam  seyeral  times, 
and  ou  each  occasion  for  a  considerable  period,  and  with  great  exposure.  His  duties 
required  him  to  expose  himself  both  to  artillery  and  infantry  fire,  at  many  critical 
periods  of  the  day.  At  one  time,  he  rode  along  the  lines  for  the  very  purpose  of 
drawing  the  fire  of  a  supposed  concealed  battery,  in  order  to  reveal  its  position.  It 
opened  upon  him  and  his  staff  as  soon  as  they  were  within  range. 
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It  can  not  be  undesirable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  commercial  policy  of 
a  people  with  whom  they  cany  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
whose  railroads  and  canals  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  United 
States  i^oducts  in  common  with  their  own.  The  modem  policy  of 
Great  Britain  toward  her  colonies  and  dependencies  is  so  widely 
dilEercnt  from  what  it  was  within  the  last  half -century,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  practically  an  independent  nation,  enjoying  a  system 
of  government  which,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  gives  as  much 
general  satisfaction  to  its  inhabitants  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  a  country  where  the  utmost 
freedom  of  discussion  is  permitted,  and  which  adjoins  a  great  na- 
tion like  the  United  States,  there  were  no  individuals  entertaining  a 
preference  for  republican  institutions,  and  more  especially  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  many  influential  inhabitants  of  our  principal 
cities  have  either  themselves  immigrated  from  the  United  States, 
or  are  descendants  of  citizens  of  that  country.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  that  any  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  expressed 
with  the  political  state  of  Canada  has  been  based,  not  on  the  imper- 
fection of  the  system  of  government,  but  on  the  obstructions  to  free 
conmiercial  intercourse  which  have  existed  since  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  negotiated  in  the  year  1854.  Since  the 
termination  of  that  treaty  agitators  have,  from  time  to  time,  en- 
deavored to  create  disaffection  among  the  people  by  representing 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  a  commercial  union,  which 
they  maintain  is  unattainable  so  long  as  the  Canadian  Dominion  is 
a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Ample  proof  can  be  given  that 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  few,  who  have  endeavored  to  create  dis- 
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affection,  Lave  been  wholly  unavailing,  but  it  is  likewise  desirable  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  for  many  years  Canada 
has  enjoyed  practical  independence.  This  fact  has  been  conceded 
by  a  writer  (Mr.  Goldwin  Smith)  who  has  no  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  its  existing  institutions.  In  his  essay  on  '^  The  Political 
Destiny  of  Canada,"  in  the  London  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  of  April, 
1878,  the  following  passages  occur :  "  Self-government  is  indepen- 
dence ;  perfect  self-government  is  perfect  independence  ;  and  all  the 
questions  that  arise  between  Ottawa  and  Downing  Street,  including 
the  recent  question  about  appeals,  are  successively  settled  in  favor 
of  self-government.  ...  In  Canada,  government  being  parliament- 
ary and  constitutional,  monarchy  is  the  delegation  of  a  shadow.  •  •  • 
Canada,  though  adorned  with  the  paraphernalia  of  eight  constitu- 
tional monarchies  (one  central  and  seven  provincial)  is  a  democracy 
of  the  most  pronounced  kind  ;  the  Governor-General  was  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  she  is  more  democratic  than  the  United  States,  where 
the  President  is  an  elective  king,  and  where  the  Senate,  which, 
though  elective  is  conservative,  possesses  great  power,  whereas  the 
nominated  Senate  of  Canada  is  a  cipher." 

In  the  exercise  of  its  self-governing  powers,  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament has  recently  enacted  a  tariff  which  has  created  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  in  Great  Britain,  while  in  the  United  States  an 
impression  has  been  created  that  its  main  object  was  to  retaliate 
against  that  country  for  its  persistent  refusal  to  entertain  any  mea- 
sure for  establishing  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  products  and  manufactures  which  are  natural  to  both.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn  from 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  heated  party  discussions,  but  the 
impression  is  by  no  means  strictly  correct.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
to  which  special  reference  will  be  made,  the  Canadian  tariff  may 
be  deemed  retaliatory,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  du- 
ties are  almost  invariably  the  same  on  the  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  as  on  those  of  Great  Britain,  against 
which  country  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  retaliation,  it  may 
fairly  be  urged  that  the  United  States  can  have  no  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  Canadian  tariff. 

In  order  to  place  the  subject  fairly  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  imports  into  Canada, 
and  to  the  course  of  its  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  last  published  trade  returns  are  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1878,  and  a  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  that 
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year  and  the  one  ending  Jnne  30, 1875,  there  having  been  no  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  tariff.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bulk  of  Canadian  imports  are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  proportions  having  been,  in  the  year  1878,  from 
Great  Britain  $37,431,180,  from  the  United  States  $48,628,189,  and 
from  all  other  countries  $5,136,658.  Of  the  goods  imported  from 
the  United  States  $25,163,686  were  admitted  free  of  dnty,  and 
$23,468,053  at  various  rates  of  duty,  while  from  Great  Britain 
$5,291,397  were  free  and  $32,139,783  were  subjected  to  duty.  In 
that  year  there  were  exports  of  the  value  of  $11,164,878  not  the 
produce  of  Canada,  of  which  over  $9,000,000  were  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Thus  the  bona  fide  free  imports  from  the  United  States 
must  be  reduced  to  about  $14,000,000.*  In  the  year  ending  June  30^ 
1875,  the  aggregate  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  $60,347,067, 
and  from  the  United  States  $50,802,899.  The  dutiable  goods 
from  Great  Britain  were  $49,239,119,  and  from  the  United  States 
$22,023,665,  the  free  goods  from  Great  Britain  $11,107,948,  and 
from  the  United  States  $28,779,234. 

On  comparing  the  imports  of  1875  and  1878  it  will  be  found 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  seventeen  millions  of  dutiable 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  a  little 
over  one  million  from  the  United  States  ;  and,  when  the  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  goods  is  taken  into  consideration,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  quantity  in  1878. 
The  duties  in  1875  were  in  the  aggregate  $15,354,616,  and  in  1878 
$12,795,693.  While  such  was  the  decrease  in  the  principal  branch 
of  revenue,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  interest  and  sinking  fond 
of  the  public  debt  cf  nearly  a  million.  The  facts  stated  afford  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  additional 
revenue,  irrespective  altogether  of  any  question  either  of  retalia- 

*  Since  this  article  was  in  type  the  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
the  ktest  figures.  The  aggregate  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  $80,948,703,  of 
which  $27,026,210  were  dutiable  and  $3,917,493  free.  From  the  United  States  the 
aggregate  was  $48,626,027,  of  which  $28,693,869  were  dutiable  and  $19,982,668 
free.  From  all  other  countries  the  imports  were  $6,609,259,  of  which  about  a  mUUon 
were  free.  The  falling  oft  in  imports  from  1858  was  about  $11,000,000.  The  ex* 
ports  not  the  produce  of  Canada  amounted  to  $8,856,644— ehiefly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— which  will  reduce  the  free  imports  from  the  United  States  to  $11,577,024.  On 
comparing  the  returns  for  1879  with  those  of  1878,  it  will  be  found  that  in  dutiable 
goods  there  was  a  decrease  from  Great  Britain  of  $5,118,578,  and  an  increase  from 
the  United  States  of  $218,806. 
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tion  or  protection.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  between  the  two 
years  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  shrinkage  in  Tallies 
caused  by  the  commercial  depression,  which  was  seyerely  felt  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  depression  was  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  proportionately  largely  increased  imports  from 
the  United  States,  and,  as  many  of  the  industries  in  that  coun- 
try are  similar  to  those  of  Canada,  the  competition  was  bitterly 
complained  of  by  manufacturers  who  were  completely  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  great  extent  of  the 
home  market  of  the  United  States  enables  the  manufacturers  of 
that  country  to  produce  goods 'cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  be 
supplied  in  a  country  with  such  a  limited  demand  as  that  of  Can- 
ada. During  the  period  between  1873  and  1878  the  demand  for 
protective  duties  became  very  general  among  large  classes  of  the 
Canadian  people.  The  Canadian  Administration  then  in  power 
was  favorable  to  free  trade  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  levying 
customs  duties  on  articles  produced  and  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try. Being  desirous  of  establishing  satisfactory  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  it  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  the  opening  of  a  fresh  negotiation 
with  the  republic.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1874,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  the  resident  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
the  Hon.  George  Brown,  a  Senator  of  the  Dominion,  were  duly 
accredited  as  joint  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  fisher- 
ies, commerce,  and  navigation  with  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  at  Washington  in  1874  are  but  little  known 
to  the  public  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  entertain  a  proposal  which,  after  much  deliberation,  and  after 
numerous  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  Canada.  In  his  speech  in  the  Canadian 
Senate,  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations.  Senator  Brown  adverted 
to  the  alarm  which  had  been  created  in  the  United  States,  owing 
entirely  to  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  as  to  the  provisions  of 
the  contemplated  treaty.  He  mentioned  that  there  had  been  an 
excited  meeting  of  New  York  druggists  to  denounce  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  treaty  on  their  trade,  although  not  a  single  article 
in  their  business  was  touched  by  its  provisions. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  treaty  of  1854  was  that  natural 
products  of  both  countries,  including  agricultural  products,  animals, 
lumber,  coal,  ores,  wool,  etc.,  should  be  admitted  into  each  free  of 
VOL.  cxxx. — NX),  281.  23 
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duty,  and  the  valuable  privilege  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  was 
conceded  to  the  United  States.  The  desire  of  Canada  was  that 
the  new  treaty  should  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  1854 ; 
buty  as  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  by  the  negotiators  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  that  certain  manufactures,  supposed  to 
be  common  to  both  countries,  should  be  included,  the  British  Com- 
missioners consented  to  their  demands,  and  accordingly  a  list  of 
manufactures  was  agreed  to  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  spe- 
cify. It  included  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  axles  of  all 
kinds,  boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  boot-  and  shoe-making  machines, 
buffalo-robes  dressed  and  trimmed,  cotton  grain-bags,  cotton  de- 
nims, cotton  jeans  unbleached,  cotton  drillings  unbleached ;  cotton 
plaids  and  tickings  ;  cottonnades  unbleached ;  cabinet  ware  and 
furniture  or  parts  thereof ;  carriages,  carts,  wagons,  and  other 
wheeled  vehicles,  and  sleighs  or  parts  thereof ;  fire-engines  or  parts 
thereof  ;  felt  covering  for  boilers  ;  gutta-percha  belting  and  tub- 
ing ;  iron — bar,  hoop,  pig,  puddled,  rod,  sheet,  or  scrap;  iron 
nails,  spikes,  bolts,  tacks,  brads,  or  springs ;  iron  castings ;  India- 
rubber  belting  and  tubing ;  locomotives  for  railways  or  parts 
thereof ;  lead,  sheet  or  pig ;  leather,  sole  or  upper ;  harness  and 
saddlery  ;  mill  or  factory  or  steamboat  fixed  engines  and  machines> 
or  parts  thereof  ;  manufactures  of  marble,  stone,  slate,  or  granite, 
manufactures  of  wood  solely,  or  of  wood  nailed,  bound,  hinged,  or 
locked  with  metal  materials  ;  mangles,  washing-machines,  wringing- 
machines,  and  drying-machines,  or  parts  thereof  ;  printing-paper  for 
newspapers,  paper-making  machines,  or  parts  thereof ;  printing-type, 
presses,  and  folders,  paper-cutters,  ruling-machines,  page-numbering 
machines,  and  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  apparatus,  or  parts 
thereof ;  refrigerators,  or  parts  thereof  ;  railroad  cars,  carriages,  and 
trucks,  or  parts  thereof  ;  satinets  of  wool  and  cotton  ;  steam-engines, 
or  parts  thereof  ;  steel,  wrought  or  cast,  and  steel  plates  and  rails ; 
tin  tubes  and  piping  ;  tweeds  of  wool  solely  ;  water-wheel  machines 
and  apparatus,  or  parts  thereof. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  Canada  did  not  desire  nor  ask 
for  the  reciprocal  free  admission  of  a  single  article  in  the  fore- 
going list.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  manufactures  were  being  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  Canada  at  duties  varying  from 
five  to  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  but  chiefly  at 
the  higher  rate.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  imports  of  those 
goods  in  1878  was  about  three  million  dollars,  and  the  duties  about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  an  amount  which  the  Canadian  Trea- 
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sury  could  badly  afford  to  lose.  When  it  became  known  in  Canada 
that  reciprocal  free  trade  in  natural  products  had  only  been  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  addition  to 
the  fisheries,  there  was  considerable  alarm  and  indignation ;  but 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  reject 
an  arrangement  deliberately  entered  into  by  the  two  Governments. 
When  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  refused  even  to  consider  the  President's  message^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  feeling  of  indignation  or 
of  relief  preponderated. 

When  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty  negotiated  in  England  by 
their  own  Minister  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  the 
feeling  was  very  similar,  and  was  caused  by  a  failure  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  difference  in  the  two  systems  of  government.  In 
Canada,  as  in  England,  there  is  a  government  which,  during  its 
incumbency  of  office,  is  armed  with  substantial  power,  and  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  absolute  in  its  negotiations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  particular  transaction  may  be  severely  criticised,  and  the 
opposition  may  endeavor  to  influence  public  opinion  in  a  direc- 
tion hostile  to  the  Government ;  but  a  foreign  Government,  when 
dealing  either  with  the  Imperial,  or  any  Colonial  Government,  may 
rest  assured  that  any  agreement  made  with  a  duly  accredited  agent 
will  be  scrupulously  carried  out.  The  republican  system  is  one  of 
checks,  and  the  government  of  the  day  can  only  undertake  to  sub- 
mit a  treaty  to  the  Senate  accompanied  by  its  recommendation.  It 
would  seem  advisable,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  deeming  it 
expedient  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  of  its  own  citizens 
who  are  favorable  to  freer  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada, 
that  it  should  formulate  a  distinct  proposition  which  the  Canadian 
Government  would  at  once  accept  or  reject. 

The  proposition  to  appoint  commissioners  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  after  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Senator  Brown, 
is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable.  The  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  that  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  be  so 
small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  former  with  other  countries  that 
it  is  felt  to  be  undeserving  of  notice.  The  time,  however,  is  approach- 
ing when  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  sub- 
ject, in  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  present  arrangement 
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regarding  the  fisheries.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators  as  to  the  value  of  the  fishing  privileges  was  very  general 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  those  who 
rejected  the  draft  treaty  are  responsible  for  it.  An  extract  from 
Senator  Brown's  speech  in  the  Canadian  Senate  on  this  point  may 
not  be  without  interest : 

^^  Mr.  Rothery,  a  distinguished  English  jurisconsult  and  B^ 
istrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  arrived  in  Canada  shortly 
before  the  late  Government  left  office  in  1873,  as  the  duly  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  British  Government  to  get  up  the  case  of 
Canada  in  the  fishing  arbitration  provided  for  by  these  articles.  I 
know  nothing  of  what  passed  between  either  the  late  or  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  Mr.  Rothery,  while  he  was  at  Ottawa ;  but 
in  passing  through  Toronto,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  Mr.  Roth- 
ery  saw  several  prominent  public  men  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
information  as  to  the  value  of  our  seacoast  fisheries  and  the  best 
mode  of  collecting  evidence  to  sustain  our  claim,  and  among  them 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  included.  I  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  Mr.  Rothery  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
submission  to  any  three  arbitrators  of  the  power  to  place  a  cash 
value  on  our  great  sea-fisheries  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Canadian  people.  I  reminded  him  that  Canada 
in  1854  conceded  these  fisheries  to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
years  as  part  of  a  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  I  ventured  to  suggest  how  much  better  it  would  be  were 
the  same  thing  repeated  now,  and  the  concession  of  the  fisheries 
merged  in  a  general  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  for  a  term  of 
years  and  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis.  I  expressed  my  belief 
to  Mr.  Rothery  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  this  about  he 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  both  countries,  and  establish  good 
relations  between  them  for  years  to  come,  and  that  probably  he 
might  find  the  United  States  Government  not  disinclined  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition.  Who  that  owns  a  property  of  enormous  value 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  price  to  be  deter- 
mined by  three  persons  of  whose  very  names  he  was  ignorant? 
Would  he  not  say: '  Let  us  dispense  with  arbitrators;  tell  me  the  com- 
pensation you  propose,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  if  I  will  dispose  of  it  *  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  view  may  be  taken  of  our  fisheries  by  the  umpire 
selected  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador  ?  Would  the  Americans  be 
satisfied  if  he  gave  an  award  equal  to  the  great  estimate  that  we 
place  upon  them  ?    And  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  our  people  if 
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he  named  a  sum  mnch  nnder  their  expectation  ?  Nay,  in  view  of 
the  vast  annual  yalue  now  drawn  from  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries 
— the  exhaustless  character  of  those  fisheries — the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  this  continent  dependent  on  them  for  daily  sup- 
plies of  fish — and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  fishery  in  the  world 
to  enter  into  competition  with  them — what  greater  folly  could  be 
imagined  than  to  have  a  money  yalue  placed  upon  these  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Rothery  went  on  to  Washington,  and  some  weeks  after  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  that  he  had  suggested  the  substitution 
of  a  general  commercial  treaty  for  the  fishery  arbitration,  and  there 
was  some  hope  of  its  being  favorably  entertained.  But  meantime 
the  Canadian  Government  had  been  moving  in  the  matter,  and  in 
February  of  last  year  I  was  informed  by  them  that  there  was 
some  movement  in  Washington  in  favor  of  a  renewal  of  the  old 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  they  were  anxious  I  should  visit  that  city 
unofficially  and  ascertain  what  were  the  prospects  of  success.  I 
went  immediately  to  Washington  and  had  the  advantage  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
republic.  'I  heard  a  very  general  desire  expressed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  better  commercial  relations  with  Canada  if  terms 
could  be  arranged  to  mutual  satisfaction  ;  this  I  communicated  to 
the  Government  on  my  return  home.  Of  the  official  action  that 
followed  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  on  the  17th  of  March 
a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pointing Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  myself  joint  plenipotentiaries 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  fisheries,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.** 

It  must  be  evident,  on  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract,  that 
the  Canadian  Government  spared  no  effort  to  prevent  the  fishery 
privileges  being  made  the  subject  of  an  award  in  money,  and  that 
there  was  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  meet  the  British  Commissioners  in  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
Senator  Brown  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  regret  that  heated 
partisans  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  should  have  spoken  of 
the  attitude  held  by  the  United  States  Government  in  these  nego- 
tiations as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  delude  or  overreach.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfounded  or  unjust  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the  other  distin- 
guished persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  negotiations,  with 
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hardly  an  exception,  showed  the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  Can- 
ada,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  more  satisfactory  com- 
mercial relations.  True,  they  naturally  enough  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  sought  to  get  an  adyanta^ 
geous  arrangement  for  their  own  country;  but  they  never  concealed 
or  undervalued  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  success,  and 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  the  financial  difficul- 
ties now  pressing  for  adjustment  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  at- 
tributed the  unfavorable  advice  in  the  matter  recently  given  to 
the  President  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  proceeded. 
Senator  Brown  stated  that  the  American  Government  suggested  an 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  old  treaty,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Fish  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the  Canadian  canals,  and 
was  at  once  assured  that  the  Canadian  Commissioners  would  treat 
for  their  enlargement.  Mr.  Fish  likewise  suggested  the  addition 
of  manufactures  to  the  free  list,  and  this  was  acceded  to,  to  the  ex- 
tent already  stated.  If  the  impressions  made  on  Senator  Brown's 
mind  were  correct,  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  1874,  and  which 
he  believed  to  have  caused  the  unfavorable  advice  given  by  the 
Senate,  have  been  entirely  removed.  The  United  States  has  since 
resumed  specie  payments,  and  there  are  no  longer  financial  difficul- 
ties. It  has  been  ascertained  since  1874  that  the  fishing  privileges 
are,  in  the  estimation  of  a  disinterested  umpire,  much  more  valua- 
ble than  the  United  States  has  been  willing  to  acknowledge.  And 
yet  it  is  not  many  years  since  the  strongest  testimony  was  given  by 
United  States  Commissioners  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries.  In  Mr. 
J.  D.  Andrews's  report  he  says,  "Without  participation  in  the 
sea-fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies  our  deep-sea  fisheries 
in  that  region  will  become  valueless  "  ;  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  E. 
H.  Derby  he  says,  "  Nearly  one  fourth  of  our  fishing  fleet,  with  a 
tonnage  of  40,000  to  50,000  tons,  worth  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000 
annually,  fish  near  the  three-mile  line  of  the  province." 

It  will  be  most  unfortunate,  having  reference  to  the  fishery 
award,  if  future  negotiations  for  privileges  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  United  States  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to 
pecuniary  considerations.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  has  been 
sufficiently  established  that  the  fisheries  are  of  great  value,  and 
that  the  Canadians  are  fully  aware  that  they  are.  Reference  has 
been  already  made  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  among 
influential  classes  in  Canada,  when  it  became  known  that  Senator 
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Brown  had  yielded  to  the  pressing  demand  of  Mr.  Fish  that  the 
yarious  manufactures  abready  specified  should  be  included  in  the 
free  list.  Senator  Brown  did  not  fail  to  advert  to  this  subject  in 
the  speech  from  which  quotations  have  been  already  made.  The 
following  are  the  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  consenting  to  it : 

"  These  articles  were  selected  with  a  triple  object.  The  first 
was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  they  should  be  articles  of  com- 
mon daily  use  among  the  people  or  affecting  the  prosecution  of 
our  leading  industries.  The  second  was  that  they  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  difficult  to  smuggle  across  the  lines,  and 
easy  of  identification  as  the  genuine  production  of  Canada  or  the 
States,  and  the  third  was  that  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
the  productions  of  branches  of  industry  natural  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  which  a  considerable  intertraffic  between  the 
two  countries  might  reasonably  be  expected.  And,  if  the  list  is 
carefully  examined,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  articles 
fairly  fulfill  these  three  conditions.  Could  anything  be  more  impoli- 
tic than  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  on  such  articles  as  these  I  '* 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Washington  in  1874  gave  in- 
creased influence  to  the  advocates  of  protection  in  Canada,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition  proclaimed  themselves  the 
advocates  of  what  has  since  been  termed  a  national  policy.  When 
the  general  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1878  the  Protec- 
tionist party  received  the  support  of  a  considerable  majority,  and 
its  leader,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  was  in  due  course  called  upon  to 
form  a  government.  During  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  the 
tariff,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint,  was 
enacted,  though  not  without  vehement  protests  from  the  opposition. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
increase  the  duties  in  order  to  obtain  more  revenue,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  tariff  has  been  defended  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
necessity.  In  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  subject  during  the  past 
autumn,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  replying  to  the  charge  against  the 
Government  of  having  increased  the  taxation  of  the  country,  said : 
'^  Those  that  point  to  the  increased  taxes  that  were  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  impose  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
four  years  there  was  an  average  deficiency  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  that  had  to  be  met  if  our  credit  was  to  be  maintained. 
Gentlemen,  the  Parliament  of  which  I  am  a  member  decided  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  these  accumulated  defi- 
ciencies must  be  met,  that  deficiencies  must  be  stopped  in  the  future^ 
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and  that  the  income  and  the  expenditure  most  be  made  to  balance." 
It  can  not  be  alleged  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  for  introducing  a  new  tariff  was  not  justifiable,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  many  of  the  alterations  that  were  made, 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  based  on  the  principle  of  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  revenne 
is  obtained  from  duties  on  woolens,  cottons,  hardware,  and  other 
staple  manufactures,  and  the  principal  change  in  the  new  tariff  was 
to  substitute  for  the  ad  valorem  duties  others  in  which  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duties  were  combined.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
protection  of  native  industries  was  kept  constantly  in  view,  but  it  is 
likewise  certain  that  the  imposition  of  specific  duties  was  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  serious  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  goods,  as  well  as  from  the  frauds  which  are 
invariably  perpetrated  when  there  are  very  high  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty. 

Another  subject  requires  serious  consideration  :  Under  the  old 
tariff  a  number  of  articles  used  in  manufactures  were  admitted 
either  duty  free  or  at  low  duties,  and  as,  in  order  to  obtain  reve- 
nue, it  became  necessary  to  subject  these  articles  to  duty,  it  was 
deemed  only  fair  to  increase  the  duties  proportionately  on  the  fin- 
ished article.  Among  other  articles  on  the  free  list  was  coal,  and 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  desire  in  Canada  that  this  natural 
product  of  both  countries  should  be  admitted  into  both  free  of  duty. 
As,  however,  the  United  States  insists  on  levying  a  duty  on  Cana- 
dian coal,  it  was  difiicult  to  avoid  including  that  article  among  du- 
tiable goods  at  a  time  when  increased  revenue  was  required.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  revenue  will  be  obtained 
from  it,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  an  unpopular  tax,  and 
that  it  bears  heavily  on  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  rail- 
way and  steamboat  companies.  This  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
retaliatory  taxes,  and  the  Government  has  taken  authority  to  repeal 
it,  and  some  other  duties,  if  the  United  States  can  be  induced,  to 
reciprocate. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  direct  importation  of  tea  from  China  and  Japan  by  imposing 
an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  teas  imported  from  places  situ- 
ated westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  years  ago  Can- 
ada adopted  a  similar  policy,  but  during  the  administration  6f 
the  Reform  Government  the  countervailing  duty  was  repealed, 
and  all  tea  was  placed  on  the  same  footing.    In  the  last  tariff  the 
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former  policy  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Gk)vemment  was  rees- 
tablished, and  the  same  duty  which  is  imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  tea  imported  from  Canada  is  placed  by  Canada  on  tea 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  direct 
importations.  This  may  be  considered  retaliatory^  but  it  would  be 
taken  off  at  once  if  the  United  States  would  set  the  example. 
'  The  sugar  duties  have  been  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion  ^ 
for  several  years.  It  was  maintained  by  the  Canadian  sugar-refin- 
ers that,  owing  to  the  bounties  granted  by  the  United  States  on 
the  export  of  refined  sugar,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  refiners,  and  their  statements  were  borne 
out  to  some  extent  by  the  United  States  Goyemment  reports. 
After  unavailing  efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to  impose 
countervailing  duties  on  sugar,  which  had  received  the  drawback, 
the  principal  sugar-refinery  in  Montreal  closed  its  business,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Canada  was  largely  supplied  with  United 
States  sugar  prior  to  the  present  tariff  coming  into  operation. 
Under  that  tariff  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  combined  specific  and  ad 
valorem  rate,  but  it  requires  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  should  be 
levied  on  the  long  price.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  Mon- 
treal refinery  has  been  reopened  for  business,  and  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which  had  been 
almost  completely  abandoned.  Of  the  manufactured  articles  on 
which  increased  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the  present  tariff,  the 
principal  are  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  and  steel.  The 
old  duty  on  woolen  manufactures  was  17^  per  cent.  ;  under  the 
present  tariff  there  are  a  variety  of  rates,  all  not  enumerated  being 
admitted  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  while  the  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  50  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent.  Clothing,  which  is 
charged  as  high  as  any  other  description  of  woolens,  is  10  cents  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent.,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  50  cents 
per  pound  and  40  per  cent.  The  old  duty  on  cotton  goods  of  all 
kinds  was  17^  per  cent. ;  the  present  one  is  20  per  cent,  on  all  not 
specially  enumerated.  On  bleached  and  nnbleached  sheetings, 
drills,  ducks,  etc.,  not  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  the  ad  valorem 
rate  has  been  placed  at  15  per  cent.,  with  a  specific  duty  of  one  cent 
per  square  yard.  On  jeans,  denims,  drillings,  etc.,  2  cents  per  yard 
and  15  per  cent.  On  cotton  wadding,  batting,  warps,  etc.,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent. ;  on 
cotton  clothing,  30  per  cent.  The  aggregate  imports  of  cottons  in 
1878  were  about  $7,000,000,  of  which  about  two  thirds  were  re- 
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ceived  from  Great  Britain,  and  one  third  from  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  cotton-wool  imported  into  the  Donainion  was 
under  $800,000,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  domestic  manafactnrea 
may  easily  be  estimated. 

Many  of  the  articles  subjected  to  specific  duties  will  be  found 
in  the  list  which,  at  Secretary  Fish's  request,  Senator  Brown  had 
consented  to  place  in  the  free  list.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
change  in  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  iron  and  steeL  Under 
the  old  tariff,  pig-iron,  railroad  bars,  iron  or  steel  chairs,  and  fish- 
plates, car-axles,  and  frogs,  were  admitted  duty  free  ;  while  bar 
and  rod  iron,  hoop  and  sheet,  blooms  and  billets,  boiler-plate,  bolts 
and  spikes,  nail  and  spike  and  scrap  paid  only  5  per  cent.  Loco* 
motive-engine  frames,  axles,  cranks,  etc.,  paid  10  per  cent.  Under 
the  present  tariff  pig  and  scrap  iron  are  placed  at  $2  per  ton ; 
slabs,  blooms,  and  billets  at  12^  per  cent. ;  stoves  and  castings  25 
per  cent.,  and  locomotives  also  25  per  cent.  The  highest  rates 
are  30  per  cent.,  and  the  duties  range  between  that  and  12^.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  Canadian  duties  on  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture with  those  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  are  very  much  higher  than  the  former.  The  duty  on  pig 
and  scrap  iron  in  Canada  is  $2  per  ton,  and  in  the  United  States 
$7  and  $8  respectively ;  on  slabs  and  blooms  in  Canada  12^  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  35  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  products  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff,  all  grain  was  admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  and  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  Government  by  the  present  tariff  to  remove 
all  duties  imposed  by  it  on  such  products  whenever  any  measure  of 
reciprocity  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States.  The  duties  im- 
posed are  15  cents  on  wheat  against  20  cents  in  the  United  States; 
7^  cents  on  Indian  com,  against  10  cents  ;  and  50  cents  per  barrel 
on  flour,  against  20  per  cent.  As  the  price  of  many  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  regulated  by  the  European  demand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  two  countries  should  be  obstructed  by  cus- 
toms duties  which  are  in  a  great  degree  inoperative.  In  the  case 
of  Indian  com  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  inexplicable. 
Canada  has  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a  large  consumer  of 
Indian  com  under  free  imports,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  duty  will  interfere  very  much  with  the  consumption.  No  In- 
dian com  is  exported  from  Canada,  and  none,  probably,  is  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  established  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
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demerits  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  it  is  not  one  of  which  the  United 
States  can  justly  complain,  especially  in  view  of  its  persistent  re- 
fusal to  renew  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries  on  a  practical  basis.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  prevails  in  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  public  opinion  in  Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  It  can  not  be  denied  by  the 
warmest  admirers  of  parliamentary  government,  which  is  necessa- 
rily a  government  by  party,  that  its  tendency  is  to  lead  oppos- 
ing parties  to  exaggerate  the  shortcomings  of  each  other.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  adopted  protection  to  native  industry  as  the  test  ques- 
tion at  the  general  election  for  the  Dominion  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  and  the  tariff  of  last  year  was  the  consequence  of  their  suc- 
cess at  the  polls.  The  present  opposition,  having  gone  to  the  coun- 
try as  free-traders,  has  endeavored  to  represent  the  new  tariff  in  the 
most  objectionable  point  of  view  possible,  while  its  supporters  are 
willing  enough  that  it  should  be  considered  highly  protective,  under 
the  belief  that  public  opinion  is  with  them.  The  strong  feeling  in 
England  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment.  The  exports  of 
Canada  are  all  admitted  duty  free  into  England,  and  it  has  not 
unnaturally  been  made  a  subject  of  great  complaint  that  British 
exports  should  be  subjected  to  protective  duties  in  a  colony  of  the 
Empire.  A  writer  in  the  "  Westminster  Review  '*  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  his  opinion  that  the  persistence  in  such  a  policy  must  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  subsisting  connection,  but  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  such  an  opinion  will  find  any  support  in  Parliament 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Canadian  opposition  has  not  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  charge  the  Conservative  party  with  inaugurating  a 
policy  which  is  calculated  to  sever  the  connection.  In  defending 
themselves  the  Ministerialists  have  endeavored  to  represent  the  high 
duties  as  being  aimed  chiefly  at  United  States  manufactures,  and  as 
not  likely  to  affect  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Now,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  duties  are  precisely  the  same  on 
British  and  United  States  manufactures,  and  that,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent they  encourage  home  manufactures,  the  trade  with  both  coun- 
tries will  be  obstructed. 

No  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
desire  what  they  designate  as  a  Commercial  Union  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  who  have  recently  been  making 
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efforts  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  former  country  that  their 
opinions  are  held  in  secret  by  many  prominent  politicians.  It  is 
very  difScult  to  meet  such  assertions.  The  interest  of  party  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  is  to  expose  the  shortcomings  of  their  adversa- 
ries, and  most  assuredly  they  are  far  from  remiss  in  doing  so.  No 
allegation  has  been  made  by  the  leading  party  journals  on  either 
side  that  their  opponents  hold  any  such  views  as  those  which  have 
been  attributed  to  them  by  self-constituted  agents.  Neither  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  nor  in  any  public  addresses  to  the 
electors  has  any  scheme  for  commercial  union  been  suggested,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable. It  would  render  a  common  tariff  necessary,  and  likewise 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  it.  Assuming  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  no  opposition  to  such  a  scheme  were 
made  by  Great  Britain,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  United 
States  would  permit  Canada  to  have  a  voice  in  framing  a  com- 
mon tariff,  or  in  adjusting  the  distribution  of  the  revenue.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  a  single  individual  believes  in 
the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  proposed  by  persons  who 
are  in  secret  advocates  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  deem  it  wise  to  adopt  a  circuitous  mode  of  ac- 
complishing their  object.  Representations  have  lately  been  made 
that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  Canada's  obtaining  commercial 
union  is  by  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity 
treaty  is  to  force  Canada  into  the  Union.  Whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  such  allegations  is  best  known  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  have  any  influ- 
ence over  Canadian  public  opinion.  Unceasing  efforts  have  likewise 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  separation  from  Great  Britain  to 
create  dissatisfaction  with  the  Imperial  Government.  Canada  has, 
since  the  period  of  confederation,  undertaken  some  great  public 
works,  notably  the  Intercolonial  Railway  connecting  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Halifax,  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  ship-canals.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Canada,  the  Imperial 
Government  has  lent  its  aid  to  some  of  these  undertakings  in  the 
form  of  a  guarantee  so  as  to  enable  Canada  to  obtain  the  money 
required  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Those  hostile  to  British 
connection  have  maintained  that  Great  Britain,  by  affording  its 
guarantee,  has  assumed  a  responsibility  for  these  undertakings  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  remunerative,  and  were  never  expected  to  be 
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so ;  and  that  the  deficit  in  the  vevenae,  which  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  high  tariff,  is  the  result  of  imperial  policy.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  Great  Britain  has  no  interest 
in  these  public  works,  and  that  they  were  neyer  encouraged  by  the 
Imperial  Ministers.  They  were  projected  in  British  America  for 
local  objects,  and  the  Imperial  Government  was  generous  enough 
to  accede  to  the  urgent  request  of  Canada  to  assist  it  by  its  guar- 
antee. 

Another  argument,  that  has  recently  been  employed  to  create 
dissatisfaction  with  Great  Britain,  is  that  Canada,  as  a  colony,  can 
not  negotiate  commercial  treaties,  and  that  if  it  were  independent 
it  could  obtain  more  favorable  terms  from  foreign  nations.  France 
does  not  admit  Canadian  exports  into  her  markets  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  most  favored  nations,  although  Canada  has  always 
admitted  French  exports  on  the  same  terms  as  those  from  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  if  Canada 
were  independent  she  would  succeed  in  negotiating  a  conmiercial 
treaty  with  France  on  more  favorable  terms  than  she  can  do  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  at  all  times  avail- 
able to  the  Canadian  Ministers.  Reference  has  been  already  made 
to  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  that  of  Canada 
in  the  negotiations  which  were  conducted  at  Washington  in  1874  by 
Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Senator  Brown.  In  considering  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  highly 
important  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  peaceable  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  is  a  very  improb- 
able contingency.  This  opinion  is  not  predicated  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Great  Britain  would  be  inclined  to  coerce  Canada  as  she 
attempted  to  coerce  the  United  States.  There  is  no  probability  that 
if  Canada  were  disposed  to  demand  separation  she  would  meet  with 
opposition.  Many  influential  British  statesmen  are  of  opinion  that 
the  colonies  are  not  a  source  of  strength  to  the  mother-country,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy  has  weakened  the  tie  which 
bands  the  two  countries  together. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  London  "Fortnightly  Review^ 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
is  said  :  "  To  those  who  view  the  probable  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies from  the  mother-country,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote, 
as  a  proof  of  our  degeneracy,  as  compared  with  those  who  founded 
them,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  observe  that  hardly  any  of 
these  settlements  at  the  present  day  are  answering  the  purposes 
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for  which  they  were  founded.  The  great  object  in  founding  a 
colony  was  undoubtedly  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  its  trade,  and,  bo 
long  as  we  confined  ourselves  to  that,  the  American  colonies  were 
among  the  most  loyal  of  our  fellow  subjects."  Mr.  Lowe's  conclu- 
sion is  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  larger  colonies  will  make  a 
claim  to  have  a  voice  in  imperial  affairs,  and  he  maintains  that, 
when  that  day  shall  arrive,  '^  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  separation." 
But  even  Mr.  Lowe,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  anti- Colonial  party  in  Great  Britain,  admits  that  '*  our 
wisdom  is  to  defer  the  change  as  long  as  possible.*'  Now,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  there  is  any  desire  among  Canadians  to 
have  a  voice,  in  imperial  affairs,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  was  possible.  It  has  long  been  obvious  that  Imperial  Fed- 
eration, if  practicable,  would  result  in  the  colonies  having  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  military  and  naval  services,  and  in  all  others  of  a 
strictly  imperial  character,  and  this  Canada  would  be  unlikely  to 
consent  to.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Imperial  Fed- 
eration has  many  advocates  in  Canada,  and  it  has  been  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  those  favorable  to  separation.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  provided  Canada  is  willing  to  continue 
the  connection  on  its  present  basis,  any  proposition  either  to  dissolve 
it  or  to  make  it  more  burdensome  will  emanate  from  Great  Britain. 
How,  then,  is  a  change  of  government  to  be  brought  about  ?  Up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  public  manifestation  of  discon- 
tent ;  but,  on  the  assumption  that  those  favorable  to  separation, 
whether  from  a  preference  for  republican  institutions  or  from  a 
conviction  that  in  no  other  way  can  satisfactory  commercial  relar 
tions  with  the  United  States  be  established,  were  able  to  form 
a  party,  the  question  has  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  the 
most  remote  probability  of  a  peaceable  revolution. 

Canada,  as  has  been  shown,  has  no  grievance,  and  it  would 
require  grievances  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  induce  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  to  engage  in  revolutionary  proceedings,  espe- 
cially when  those  who  prefer  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
can  so  easily  remove  there  without  risk  of  life  or  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty. Little  over  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  experiment  was 
tried,  under  circumstances  much  more  favorable  than  are  likely  to 
occur  again.  In  1837  there  was  a  wretched  system  of  government, 
and  there  were  grievances  of  great  magnitude,  which  had  long  been 
the  subject  of  unavailing  complaint  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  people,  and  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce  any 
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considerable  number  to  engage  in  rebellion.  A  statement  has  been 
made  that^  in  contemplation  of  some  renewed  attempt  of  a  similar 
character,  an  influential  citizen  of  the  United  States  lately  ob- 
served to  a  dbcontented  Canadian  that,  however  good  might  be 
the  intention  of  the  Government  of  that  country,  it  might  find  it 
impossible,  in  the  event  of  civil  war,  to  prevent  sympathizers  from 
joining  with  their  Canadian  neighbors,  and,  referring  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  1837,  he  added  that  ''  the  heart  of  Americans  was  with  Ca- 
nadians in  that  struggle."  It  is,  of  course,  far  from  improbable 
that  if  a  rebellion  were  to  take  place  hereafter,  as  in  1837,  aid 
would  be  given  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  likely 
that  Great  Britain  would  look  on  with  folded  arms,  while  the  loyal 
Canadians  were  attacked  by  foreign  sympathizers.  In  the  old  con- 
test, if  it  can  be  called  one,  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
interfere,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  but  what  was  amicably  settled  by  the  diplomatists. 

The  rebellion  of  1837  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  dis- 
content, and,  before  there  was  a  resort  to  arms,  there  had  been 
strong  representations  from  the  Canadian  Legislatures.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  with  the  present  political  institutions  of  Canada  any 
discontent  could  provoke  rebellion  to  authority  ;  indeed,  the  advo- 
cates for  separation  never  pretend  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
civil  war.  It  is  consequently  delusive  to  speculate  on  revolution 
as  a  contingency  likely  to 'occur,  unless  circumstances  wholly  un- 
foreseen at  present  should  arise.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  statements  is,  that  the  United  States  has  no  just 
ground  to  complain  of  the  Canadian  tariff  ;  that  Canada  has  en- 
deavored to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  has  evinced  a  readiness  to  concede  all  reasonable  demands ; 
that  the  fishery  question  must  very  soon  become  again  a  subject 
for  negotiation  ;  that  there  is  no  probability  of  change  in  the  po- 
litical state  of  Canada ;  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  establish  satisfac- 
tory commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

F.   HiNCKS. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PULPIT. 


Fbom  courses  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  abstract  theory.  Lord 
Bacon  helped  greatly  to  turn  mankind  toward  a  reasoning  founded 
upon  fact.  He  framed  a  logical  appeal  to  all  philosophers,  begging 
them  to  abandon  the  inquiry  how  many  angels  might  take  up  a 
position  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  espouse  the  question  how 
many  men,  women,  and  children  should  live  in  a  room  ten  feet 
square,  or  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  and  by  what  instrument  may  the  grain  be 
harvested,  and  by  what  bag  or  wagon  or  car  may  it  be  best  trans- 
ported to  a  market.  It  seemed  to  him  amazing  that  man  had  not 
gathered  up  all  the  facts  about  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  the  soils, 
to  deduce  from  those  habits  or  qualities  lessons  of  immediate  use- 
fulness. Virtually,  Bacon  was  the  discoverer  of  earth  in  contra- 
distinction from  those  who  had  discovered  only  the  world  of  the 
spiritual,  and  fanciful,  and  the  enigmatical.  Philosophy  has  gone 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  this  one  apostle,  and,  in  dismiss- 
ing the  fanciful  and  in  clinging  to  the  actual,  the  pupil  at  last  out. 
does  the  instructor.  The  children  of  this  great  earthly  house  are 
studying  well  their  temporary  home,  trying  to  repair  it,  and  even 
to  decorate  it ;  but  their  task  is  arduous,  for  great  was  the  damage 
done  the  mansion  in  all  the  middle  centuries. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  times  to  note  what 
strange  results  are  coming  from  this  almost  universal  study  of  the 
earth  by  those  who  once  studied  only  an  abstract  theology  or  a 
metaphysical  form  of  science  ;  but  this  delight  is  yet  much  modi- 
fied by  the  unavoidable  reflection  that  many  individual  minds  and 
many  districts  of  country,  called  civilized  regions,  are  still  "  up  in 
the  air  "  in  all  their  forms  of  theory  and  practice.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  that  professional  pursuit  called  the  pulpit,  that  it  betrays 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  a  faithful  building  up  of  this  world  in  all 
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its  temporal  interests,  and  in  many  ways  expresses  the  idea  that  the 
best  religion  is  that  which  simply  jumps  over  earth  and  lands  upon 
Jordan's  better  side.  In  harmony  with  this  humble  estimate  of 
this  little  planety  a  clergyman  recently,  after  performing  a  marriage 
ceremony  for  a  youthful  couple  at  the  altar,  submitted  to  their 
thought  a  brief  address  to  the  effect  that  marriage  is  only  a  hand- 
maid of  salvation,  that  the  chief  duty  of  husband  and  wife  is  to 
help  hold  each  other  from  falling  into  the  sin  of  unbelief  ;  an  ad- 
dress not  particularly  bad,  but  indicating  how  wont  the  pulpit  at 
large  is  to  try  to  sail  through  the  sea  of  this  life,  that  sea  of  a 
thousand  glorious  islands,  without  making  a  landing  in  a  single 
alluring  harbor.  Many,  perceiving  this  defect  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  will  thank  John  Buskin  for  his  recent  little  letters  to  a  group 
of  Churchmen,  in  which  he  urges  them  to  condense  their  Chris- 
tianity into  those  doctrines  outlined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

While  it  is  evident  that  no  geographical  division  of  the  Chris-i 
tian  Church  may  boast  of  a  pulpit  which  studies  sufficiently  the 
temporal  welfare  of  society,  or  which  sufficiently  erases  the  differ- 
ence between  man  in  time  and  man  in  the  assumed  eternity,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  by  all  fair-minded  persons  that  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  slave  States  surpasses  its  companion  pulpits  in  the  North  and  in 
Europe  in  its  neglect  of  the  surrounding  multitudes,  and  perhaps  in 
its  ignorance  of  their  wants.  Our  national  Government,  yielding  to 
the  public  taste  for  facts  and  for  information  particularly  regarding 
the  habits  and  riches  of  the  material  America,  has  recently  published 
maps  of  the  coal  formations  and  of  the  limestone  and  ore  deposits  ; 
and,  gathering  courage  as  it  advanced,  it  has  even  issued  maps  of 
fever  and  ague,  and  of  education  and  ignorance.  Having,  for  ex- 
ample, adopted  yellow  as  the  color  of  malarial  disease,  that  color 
deepens  where  the  disease  increases,  and  fades  in  the  high  and  dry 
countries,  so  that  a  person  not  fond  of  sickness  can  tell  by  a  glance 
at  his  map  where  he  and  his  little  ones  would  best  pitch  tent  for  a 
season  or  for  life.  Thus  information  which  once  came  by  legend, 
or  by  a  fee  paid  a  physician,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  by  expe- 
rience, comes  now  by  a  simple  glance  at  an  open  map  of  human 
malady.  No  one  can  look  for  a  moment  upon  these  governmental 
leaves  without  wishing  that  our  statisticians  might  be  able  to  lay  be- 
fore us  charts  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  revealing  to  our  wondering 
eyes  places  and  times  where  that  moral  and  mental  force  has  waxed 
and  waned  in  ages  past,  and  places  where  now  that  same  influence 
were  rising  or  falling,  were  living  or  dead.  If  the  red  color,  the^ 
VOL.  cxxx. — ISO.  281.  24 
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common  emblem  of  love  and  charity,  were  assumed  to  stand  for 
this  gospel  power,  and  a  map  of  the  pulpit  were  elaborated  in  the 
different  tints  of  that  general  hue,  it  is  evident  the  deepest  red 
would  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn ;  for  it  seems  equally  evident  that,  while  a  generation  ago  the 
deepest  color  would  have  been  found  farther  north  where  New 
England  preached  and  prayed,  the  average  of  pulpit  greatness  has 
slowly  moved  away  toward  the  Hudson.  But,  leaving  in  debate  the 
exact  locality  of  the  deepest  red,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  this 
color- wave  passes  into  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  perceptibly 
fades,  and  passing  onward  into  Virginia  it  grows  paler  still,  and  at 
last  becomes  in  the  Gulf  States  too  delicate  a  tint  for  the  unaided 
eye  to  detect ;  and  the  one  tracing  the  interesting  stream  must  raise 
his  eyes  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  with  the  words,  "  No  great- 
ness of  pulpit  here." 

The  fact  is  not  pleasurable,  but  sad.  In  all  the  many  forms  of 
happiness  and  human  welfare,  the  pulpit  of  the  past  has  acted  a 
large  part  as  discoverer  and  advocate  and  defender.  Led  by  the 
mysterious  sentiment  of  religion,  the  whole  human  family  has,  in  its 
three  forms  of  youth  and  middle  life  and  old  age,  gone  up  to  the 
temple  of  the  Almighty  not  only  to  seek  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  to 
seek  guidance  in  the  paths  of  varied  duty.  In  the  absence  of  a 
visible  or  audible  God,  His  place  has  been  supplied  by  chosen  men 
called  rabbis,  or  magi,  or  priests,  or  preachers — one  in  essence,  pe- 
culiar only  in  some  minor  qualities  of  dress  or  office.  These  have 
always  spoken  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  are  the 
only  teachers  on  earth  who  have  ever  had  for  their  audience  all  the 
human  family,  and  who  have  had  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  all  the 
formative  years  of  youth  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  momentous,  have 
spoken  to  the  mind  and  heart  as  affected  by  conscience,  and  by  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  impressive  world  to  come.  The  states- 
men have  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  an  audience  fur- 
nished them  every  Sunday — an  audience  called  together  by  con- 
science and  by  a  powerful  mystery.  No  philosophers  or  orators  or 
common  casuists  have  been  permitted  to  address  constantly  all  the 
young  minds  of  any  generation,  and  to  add  to  their  words  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Deity  and  those  motives  called  heaven  and  hell.  It  has 
been  the  privilege  of  the  clergy  alone  to  find  a  perpetual  audience, 
which  dissolves  only  to  reassemble,  and  which  comes  in  that  form 
of  youth  which  accepts  of  molding  words,  and  in  that  form  of 
mature  age  which  craves  guidance  and  consolation.      The  spec- 
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tacle  of  the  Cliristian  multitudes  assembling  once  each  week  to  lis- 
ten to  men  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  infinite  love  and  the  infinite 
wisdom,  is  one  that  has  no  parallel  in  our  world,  full  as  it  is  of  mul- 
tiform influences.  K,  therefore,  any  one  mindful  of  this  vantage- 
ground  held  by  the  clergyman  shall  look  through  the  Southern 
States  of  the  nation,  and  shall  see  there  a  ruined  or  a  failing  pul- 
pit, his  reflections  will  not  be  pleasurable,  but  will  be  as  pathetic  as 
though  the  winds  were  repeating  to  his  heart  the  words,  "  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  ! " 

This  failure  or  lamentable  shortcoming  has  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  causes.  In  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  sickness, 
physicians  are  often  compelled  to  declare  that  several  diseases  have 
met  in  their  patient,  and  that  they  know  not  what  form  of  enemy 
to  attack,  nor  by  what  path  the  dissolution  will  come.  All  must  at 
first  smile  at  that  attending  doctor,  but  must  sympathize  at  last 
with  him  who  reported  as  cause  of  the  demise  of  a  citizen,  that  ^^  he 
never  was  weW^  Amid  a  complication  and  surplus  of  causes,  an 
exact  diagnosis  was  gracefully  declined  by  the  wise  man.  It  is  the 
first  impulse  of  all  who  think  of  the  Southern  pulpit  to  abandon 
the  thought  with  the  generalization  that  "  it  never  was  well "  ;  but 
that  land  is  so  inviting,  the  people  so  warm-hearted,  the  climate  so 
mild,  the  women  so  beautiful,  the  present  and  future  so  full  of  peril, 
and  reform  so  perfectly  possible,  that  only  criminal  indolence  or  in-^ 
difference  can  dismiss  with  a  contemptuous  word  the  average  cler- 
gyman of  that  part  of  our  domain. 

All  will  at  once  affirm  that  the  institution  of  slavery  laid  low 
this  organized  eloquence,  and  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  explana- 
tion must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  hundred  years  ago  our  an- 
cestors mixed  a  slow  poison  in  the  Southern  cup.  Unwittingly,  the 
fathers  poisoned  their  children.  Under  a  political  and  social  phi- 
losophy which  stole  labor,  all  intellectual  pursuits  declined  on  ac- 
count of  a  violation  of  the  well-known  principle  that  the  mind  is 
brought  out  by  action,  just  as  the  luster  of  the  diamond  is  brought 
into  existence  by  the  polishing  process  of  the  lapidary.  Of  all 
labor,  intellectual  toil  is  the  most  exhausting,  and  an  age  must  be 
full  of  industry  of  all  forms  before  it  will  persuade  even  gifted 
minds  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  mental  and  spiritual  labor.  The  fact 
that  the  largest  number  of  our  intellectual  leaders  passed  their  early 
years  in  comparative  poverty  does  not  necessitate  the  conclusion 
that  poverty  is  the  mother  of  mental  greatness,  but  it  does  announce 
to  us  the  fact  that  manual  labor  must  precede  mental  labor,  and 
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that  cruel  poverty,  in  compelling  the  f ormer,  prepares  its  pnpil  for 
the  latter.  Having  been  compelled  to  work,  man  accepts  reluctantly 
of  what  he  at  first  thinks  a  misfortune,  and  at  last  finds  his  calam- 
ity to  be  his  success.  In  importing  workmen  from  Africa  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  misfortune  of  drudgery,  the  South  escaped  at 
the  same  moment  her  triumph,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  generations, 
came  into  the  scene  of  human  life  as  weak  and  as  ignorant  as  she 
had  been  idle.  While  she  stole  labor.  Nature  in  a  dreadful  equity 
was  stealing  away  her  intellect  and  sentiment.  In  this  general  fall 
of  mental  power,  which  included  the  brain  of  statesman,  and  scien- 
tific man,  and  novelist,  and  poet,  the  clergyman  also  went  down. 
In  such  a  retrospect  must  be  found  a  large  part  of  the  reason  for 
what  we  may  call  the  failure  of  the  Southern  pulpit ;  and  what  died 
by  a  slow  process  must  revive  with  equal  slowness. 

To  the  intellectual  sluggishness  which  the  prevalence  of  sub- 
stitutional labor  entailed  upon  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity  in 
common,  slavery  added  a  special  shape  of  misfortune  to  the  lot  of  the 
Southern  clergyman.  It  divided  society  into  three  castes,  and  made 
him  the  pastor  of  only  one  division.  In  a  slightly  modified  form, 
caste  holds  or  held  the  South  as  firmly  as  it  held  India  before  it  was 
subject  to  British  rule.  Three  shapes  of  humanity  lay  before  the 
parson  of  the  cotton  States — ^the  slaveholders,  the  poor  whites,  and 
the  slaves.  Immense  merit  attached  to  the  first  class  ;  the  last  class 
lay  far  over  toward  the  animal  world,  and  salvation  followed  this 
law  of  decrease,  and  was  offered  with  some  zeal  to  the  first  fami- 
lies, was  often  suggested  to  the  poor  whites  as  being  desirable,  and 
died  away  wholly  before  it  reached  the  ears  of  those  whose  com- 
plexion was  of  a  dark  or  mixed  character.  Prevented  thus  by  po- 
litical interest  and  prejudices  from  dealing  with  those  who  most 
needed  the  teachings  and  pity  of  Heaven,  compelled  to  harden  his 
heart  against  the  cries  of  those  in  bonds,  and  often  in  torments 
under  the  lash,  the  herald  of  Jesus  Christ  slowly  became  a  dealer 
in  intellectual  abstractions,  or  an  apologist  for  a  shameful  institu- 
tion and  its  attendant  personal  vices.  Without  doubt  the  situation 
was  peculiar  :  the  slave  was  too  contemptible  to  merit  any  salvation, 
the  master  too  great  to  need  any.  Without  possessing  the  mental 
power  of  Seneca,  the  Southern  preacher  resembled  that  moralist  in 
the  sublimity  of  his  pupil.  Nero  was  so  illustrious  as  emperor  that 
he  might  carry  on  any  form  of  revel  or  crime,  and  might  put  out 
of  the  way  liis  own  mother  if  she  gave  signs  of  living  too  long,  or 
was  too  full  of  personal  thought  and  opinion.    The  planter  was 
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some  such  a  piece  of  human  absolutism,  and  did  not  need  much 
rebuke  for  sins,  nor  mucb  instruction  in  the  line  of  common  morals, 
inasmuch  as  his  position  in  society  made  him  a  natural  heir  of  the 
good  things  of  the  two  worlds.  In  all  times  the  noblest  politics,  or 
philanthropy,  or  religion  has  been  that  which  has  carried  in  its 
heart  the  common  people  ;  and  the  caste  brought  into  a  part  of  our 
land  by  enforced  labor  was,  therefore,  a  perpetual  dr3ring  up  of  that 
love  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  clergyman's  office.  Hence  the 
injury  of  the  pulpit  was  deeper  than  that  which  fell  upon  letters 
and  art  and  science,  for  they  were  only  robbed  of  most  of  their 
activity  ;  but  the  pulpit  suffered  more,  for,  besides  being  weakened 
in  intellect,  what  life  and  love  remained  were  exhausted  upon  fami- 
lies too  full  of  noble  blood  to  be  exposed  to  either  sin  or  perdition. 
The  sermons  fell  upon  only  a  small  area,  and  fell  there  like  a  scanty 
shower  in  a  burning  desert. 

Let  us  advance  now  to  contemplate  a  third  reason  why  the 
Southern  pulpit  must  be  estimated  as  a  moral  failure.  It  fails 
utterly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  assumes 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  save  the  soul  from  suffer- 
ings after  death,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  certain  great  positive  happi- 
ness in  a  second  world ;  whereas  that  religious  system  attempts  a 
release  also  from  sufferings  here,  and  offers  also  a  happiness  in  this 
first  stage  of  man.  No  religion  has  ever  exhausted  itself  upon  the 
second  life.  Whether  man's  religious  ideas  have  formulated  them- 
selves in  Egypt,  or  in  Persia,  or  in  India,  or  in  Palestine  under  the 
Hebrews,  they  have  made  the  virtue  and  the  success  and  happiness 
of  these  threescore  years  at  least  the  one  half  of  their  message 
and  longing.  In  that  highest  form  of  philosophy  man  has  been  a 
simple  unit,  and,  whether  his  life  lay  outspread  here,  or  lay  reach- 
ing beyond  these  confines,  it  has  been  all  of  one  piece,  like  the 
unity  of  childhood  and  middle  life.  If  we  open  a  Persian  reli- 
gion— the  religion  of  those  magis  who  came  in  such  affection  to 
honor  the  babe  in  the  manger — ^we  find  their  doctrines  to  be  shapes 
of  duty  and  of  success  on  this  side  the  grave.  The  Persians  prayed 
that  "  they  might  never  be  carried  away  by  anger,  that  angry  words 
and  looks  might  seem  to  them  a  sin,  that  they  might  reply  to  an 
enemy  with  gentleness,  that  they  might  contend  constantly  against 
evil  morally  and  physically  "  ;  "I  would  praise  all  good  thoughts, 
words,  and  works  :  I  would  curse  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
works  "  ;  thus  disclosing  their  conviction  that  the  paradise  beyond 
death  was  only  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  paradise  well  founded 
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here.  Of  similar  purport  is  the  theology  of  the  ancient 
It  did  not  call  man  a  worm,  and  jump  over  his  earthly  career  as 
being  contemptible,  but  it  placed  upon  tombs  these  epitaphs  :  *'He 
loved  his  father,  he  honored  his  mother,  he  loved  his  brethren ;  he 
never  went  away  from  home  in  anger  ;  he  never  preferred  the  great 
man  to  the  humble  one  "  ;  '^  He  gave  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to 
the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  shelter  to  the  stranger." 

To  open  the  sacred  chapters  of  the  Greeks  is  to  find  in  Pythag- 
oras and  Plato  and  Socrates  and  Xenophon  the  same  estimate  of 
religion,  an  estimate  which  makes  it  a  sublime  unfolding  of  human 
purity  and  charity.  Pythagoras  led  the  way  in  the  formal  state- 
ment of  the  divinest  truths  in  the  world  around  him.  He  said  : 
'^  Man  is  perfected  by  communing  ii-ith  the  gods,  which  he  can  do 
only  when  he  abstains  from  evil  and  attempts  to  resemble  the 
divine  nature,  and,  secondly,  by  doing  good  to  others.  •  .  •  We 
should  eliminate  ^rom  the  body  disease,  from  the  mind  ignorance, 
from  the  appetites  luxury,  from  a  city  sedition,  from  a  house  dis- 
cord, from  all  things  immoderation."  Socrates  followed  with  his 
notable  prayer  :  "  Grant  me  to  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man, 
and  that  all  outward  things  may  be  at  peace  with  the  things  within. 
May  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and  may  I  roach  only  such  a  por- 
tion of  gold  as  a  prudent  man  may  employ ! "  Plato  took  up  the 
broken-off  music,  and,  in  his  loftier  notes,  approached  Christ's  great- 
est generalization,  and  uttered  the  words,  "  May  I  not  do  to  others 
what  I  would  not  have  them  do  to  me  ! " — the  passive  shape  of  the 
coming  Golden  Rule. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  the  religion  of  the  greatest  Latins  this 
world  was  the  most  important  arena.  All  was  based  upon  the 
dignity  and  demands  of  this  life,  and  both  Aurelius  and  Seneca 
declared  that  the  very  essence  of  piety  was  to  do  the  will  of  Grod 
in  this  life,  and  leave  to  the  divine  knowledge  and  wish  the  exist- 
ence of  any  life  after  this.  Seneca  says  :  "  It  is  the  care  of  the 
wise  and  good  man  to  look  to  his  manners  and  actions,  and  rather 
to  how  well  he  lives  than  how  long ;  for  whether  he  shall  die 
sooner  or  later  is  not  his  business,  but  whether  he  shall  die  ill  or 
well."  Exactly  such  sentiments  pervade  the  prayers  of  Aurelius 
and  Epictetus.  In  parallel  lines  with  all  such  pagan  thoughts  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  confessed  by  all 
Christians  to  be  the  immediate  fountain  of  the  New  Testament. 
But,  strange  to  say,  that  Mosaic  religion  was  wholly  occupied  in 
the  reform  of  man's  earthly  affairs.     The  antagonists  of  the  theory 
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of  a  revelation  adduce  as  an  argument  that  the  Old  Testament 
makes  no  logical  use  of  a  future  life.  Evidently  the  mission  of 
Mosaism  was  to  build  up  an  improved  nation,  an  infproved  morals, 
and  a  better  manhood.  It  made  no  effort  to  save  man  from  a  hell 
beyond  the  tomb.  The  theme  of  the  whole  period  rises  to  its  high- 
est eloquence  in  Isaiah  when  he  said,  "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up 
thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  thy  people  their  transgression, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  ^'  Is  not  this  the  fast  (the  wor- 
ship) that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
heavy  burdens,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed 
go  free?  Is  it  not  to  deal  out  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  to  thy  house  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  ?  that  when  thou  seest 
the  naked  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine 
own  flesh  ? "  Employed  chiefly  in  the  affairs  of  state,  when  the 
Hebrew  thought  moved  out  upon  the  absolute  doctrines  of  religion, 
it  invariably  made  its  altar  a  place  where  man  learned  his  highest 
duty  and  drank  in  his  noblest  impulses. 

Thus,  turn  whither  we  may,  go  back  as  far  as  all  records  will 
lead  us,  read  in  all.  the  old  manuscripts  or  stand  by  all  the  old  sculp* 
tured  columns  or  tombs,  and  one  song  comes  to  us  from  these  com-^ 
bined  and  harmonious  voices,  the  burden  of  which  song  is  that 
religion  is  an  imitation  of  God  in  the  two  attributes  of  purity  and 
love.  It  is  a  purification  of  self  and  a  perpetual  intercession  for 
others.  You  can  not  travel  so  far  back  in  pagan  or  Hebrew  timea 
as  to  get  away  from  this  general  doctrine.  Sir  William  Jones  found 
upon  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  carved  in  Arabic  over  the  door  of  a 
temple  of  Grod,  these  words  : 

The  world  was  ^ven  for  oar  own  upbuilding,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  samptnons  houses;  life  for  the  discharge  of  moral  and  religions  duties, 
not  for  pleasurable  indulgence ;  wealth  to  be  liberally  bestowed,  not  avari- 
cioasly  hoarded;  and  learning  to  produce  good  actions,  not  empty  dis- 
putes— 

an  inscription  which  teaches  us  that  even  the  islands  of  the  sea 
unite  with  the  continents  in  assuring  us  that  religion  is  a  combined 
care  for  God  and  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  man. 

These  citations  and  reflections  come  in  now  to  justify  our  charge 
that  the  Southern  pulpit  has  come  to  a  condition  of  abject  power- 
lessness,  because  it  has  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  it 
has  presumed  to  preach.  It  separated  between  gospel  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  made  what  pity  it  possessed  exhaust  itself  upon  some  re- 
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mote  misfortune,  and  made  those  tears  fall  upon  hell  which  ahonld 
have  fallen  upon  the  sorrows  of  this  life.  If  this  pulpit  in  its  de- 
crepitude could  frame  a  reply  to  this  charge,  it  would  say,  ^  Yon 
have  cited  the  religions  of  heathen,  while  I  am  busy  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ."  The  plea  is  heard,  but  it  is  in  yain ;  for 
Christ  is  only  the  final  synthesis  of  all  the  imitation  of  God  and 
service  of  man  of  which  all  other  times  have  dreamed.  St.  Angus- 
tine  in  the  foiirth  century  perceived  this,  for  he  says,  ^What  is 
called  the  Christian  religion  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  was 
not  absent  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  up  to  the  time 
when  Christ  came,  from  which  time  it  began  to  be  called  Christian." 
But  one  may  easily  find  better  authority  than  Augustine  in  Christ 
himself.  His  discourses  lie  almost  wholly  within  the  field  of  duty 
between  men.  They  arc  a  perpetuation  of  all  those  morals  toward 
which  all  the  ancients  looked  with  more  or  less  clearness  of  sights  it 
having  been  the  office  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  to  survey  with  divine 
mind  what  man  had  attempted  to  see  through  the  veil  of  imperfect 
sense.  It  was  this  One  who  came  at  last  to  say,  ^^  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Hence  the  Southern  pulpit,  in  its  long 
neglect  to  preach  the  elevation  of  man  here,  to  proclaim  the  worth 
and  the  rights  of  the  African  race ;  in  its  long  cowardice  shown  to- 
ward dueling ;  in  its  silence  over  street-encounters  between  white 
men,  and  over  the  sickening  assassinations  of  poor  negroes  by  day 
and  by  night ;  in  its  utter  want  of  even  middle-age  chivalry  over 
the  brutal  massacre  of  the  Chisolm  family  ;  in  its  neglect  to  urge 
upon  young  men  the  unavoidable  duties  of  industry  and  mental 
and  moral  culture — in  all  this  whole  catalogue  of  neglect  it  has 
revealed  not  only  its  inability  to  preach  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but 
any  other  system  of  morals  or  piety  which  can  be  found  even  in 
pagan  annals.  Whenever  that  voice  which  claims  to  speak  the  will 
of  God  to  the  cotton  States  has  touched  at  all  earthly  affairs,  it  has 
exhausted  its  logic  and  passion  upon  apologies  for  slavery  ;  and  in- 
deed the  last  printed  form  of  piety  it  sent  over  the  world  was  an 
argument  tending  to  show  that  the  bondage  of  the  negro  to  the  su- 
perior white  race  was  a  relationship  natural  and  valuable,  and  that 
it  must  be  for  ever  esteemed  and  preserved.  Since  the  practical 
defeat  it  sustained  in  that  direction  the  Southern  pulpit  has  let  alone 
all  mundane  affairs,  and  has  confined  itself  with  great  fidelity  to 
metaphysical  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  upon  the  mode 
of  baptism,  the  necessity  of  faith,  the  futility  of  human  good  works, 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  importance  of  making  some  fonnal 
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and  immediate  arrangement  touching  the  next  form  of  existence. 
Under  which  devotion  to  abstractions  even  the  duelist  has  sunk  to 
the  lower  condition  of  an  assassin,  and  what  was  called  once  a  states- 
man is  content  now  to  appear  at  night  only  and  in  the  masked  and 
sepulchral  dress  of  a  Ku-klux« 

Barbarous  as  was  the  old  practice  of  dueling,  its  history  has  be- 
come whitened  in  these  darker  days  which  have  substituted  for  it* 
the  hideous  form  of  murder.  Much  as  one  may  denounce  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  thirty  paces  in  some  secluded  vale,  yet  all  must  regret 
that  Dixon  could  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  some  self-defense, 
and  that  Judge  Elliott  had  not  been  invited  to  repair  to  some  field 
with  his  weapons  and  his  second,  and  that  Chisolm  and  his  tender 
daughter  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  code  of  the  duello— a  compara- 
tive gospel  as  it  would  now  seem.  Not  that  all  these  vices  and 
crimes  can  be  charged  upon  the  deadness  of  the  adjoining  pulpit, 
but  that  the  pulpit  might  have  checked  much  this  headlong  course 
of  crime,  or  might  at  least  have  made  itself  great  and  eloquent  in 
the  attempt.  It  was  the  hour  for  transforming  preachers  into  he- 
roes, but  an  hour  unread,  and  passed  by,  therefore,  in  a  peaceful  re- 
ligious sleep. 

The  pulpit  under  our  study  will  say  :  "  We  are  orthodox  clergy- 
men. We  preach  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified.  We  do 
not  descend  to  such  political  and  social  strifes.  We  do  not,  like  a 
Starr  King  or  a  Theodore  Parker,  or  like  all  the  semi-infidels  of  the 
North,  go  before  our  people  with  essays  on  industry  and  liberty  and 
morality.  We  do  not  count  much  on  mere  morality.  We  preach 
salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  such  words  we  find  fur- 
ther reason  for  the  humble  condition  of  the  Southern  pulpit.  It 
has  misconceived  the  nature  of  even  its  own  form  of  orthodoxy. 
Admitting  that  certain  doctrines  called  **  orthodox "  do  belong  to 
the  Christian  system,  yet  they  do  not  exhaust  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  clergyman ;  for  Paul  himself  made  Felix  tremble  by  a  dis- 
course upon  temperance  and  "mere  morality"  ;  and,  sacred  as  the 
hours  and  opportunities  of  Jesus  must  have  been,  instead  of  finding 
no  time  for  inculcating  the  lessons  of  the  earthly  life,  he  absolutely 
died  before  he  had  come  to  the  doctrines  which  his  followers  preach 
with  so  much  endless  repetition.  The  Master  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  human  righteousness  and  responsibility  in  a  manner  never 
equaled  since ;  and,  assuming  that  those  dogmas  called  orthodox 
are  true,  they  form  only  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  the  voice  of 
the  pulpit  sins  painfully  and  fatally  if  it  does  not  include  in  its 
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themes  all  the  duties,  and  equities,  and  amenities  of  this  earthly 
career. 

It  is  possible  that  a  special  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  Soath- 
em  clergy  may  be  found  in  that  narrowness  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  guilty  of  endless  repeti- 
tions. With  only  a  half  score  of  ideas  to  present,  in  the  never- 
ending  reappearance  of  these  the  audience  yawned  and  slept^  and 
at  last  disappeared  ;  and,  what  was  as  bad  as  the  gradual  eyapora- 
tion  of  the  audience,  there  came  the  unwillingness  of  the  deigy* 
man  to  perform  the  labor  necessary  to  the  development  of  any  new 
application  of  truth  to  society.  It  is  the  quality  of  all  vain  repeti- 
tion that  it  kills  not  only  the  patience  of  the  audience,  but  the  mind 
of  the  performer.  And,  from  some  facts  in  the  history  of  persua- 
sion, it  is  to  be  believed  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  affirmation  which 
gradually  brings  infidelity  to  the  tery  minds  to  which  the  innocent 
clergyman  imagines  he  is  bringing  faith.  Dr.  Robert  Hall  teUa  of 
a  preacher  who  proved  so  earnestly  each  Sunday  the  deity  of  Christy 
that  his  audience  became  at  last  Unitarians  from  the  mere  reaction 
of  too  much  argumentation.  The  convert  from  some  pagan  reli- 
gion to  Christianity  accepted,  after  some  logic  and  some  entreaty 
from  the  missionary,  the  story  of  the  whale  and  Jonah,  and  at  the 
next  Sunday  lesson  he  advanced  with  some  hesitation  to  the  epi- 
sode of  Samson  and  the  foxes  ;  but  on  the  third  Sunday,  when  he 
was  asked  to  believe  in  the  narrative  about  the  three  children  in 
the  furnace,  he  failed,  and  said,  "  And  I  won't  believe  any  longer 
that  story  about  Jonah."  His  faith  died  of  excessive  argument. 
In  part  of  such  painful  illness  the  Southern  pulpit  entered  upon  its 
last  sickness  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  preaching  of  Christ  cru- 
cified which  leads  to  the  wonder  whether  such  a  being  as  Jesus 
lived  and  died,  and,  if  so,  for  what  purpose?  Under  repetition 
the  mind  grows  weary,  and,  being  taught  immersion  for  a  thousand 
Sundays,  it  goes  away  and  is  baptized  by  sprinkling ;  or,  being 
taught  for  a  thousand  Sundays  that  all  moralists  will  be  lost,  the 
mind,  from  a  strange  form  of  sympathy,  longs  more  and  more  to 
attach  itself  to  such  moral  companionship  and  risk  their  destiny. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  doctrines  of  "  orthodoxy  "  are  true  :  they 
are  not  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
only  for  the  most  part  the  divine  side  of  theology,  and  in  preaching 
them  the  Southern  pulpit  has  generally  omitted  its  own  business  to 
attend  to  that  of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  details  of  any  settlement  made  between  him  and  the  Father,  are 
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known  only  in  the  courts  of  heaven  ;  but  that  man  must  obey  the 
laws  of  God,  that  he  must  care  for  his  brother,  that  he  must  lift 
up  his  voice  against  all  crime  and  injustice,  are  things  known  to 
man,  and  here  is  where  his  preaching  must  swell  up  into  eloquence  ; 
and  here,  in  this  department  of  human  welfare  and  duty,  the  pul- 
pit in  its  most  evangelical  form  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  the  cen- 
turies which  have  come  and  gone  since  the  times  of  Jesus.  Here 
and  there  heroic  servants  of  the  Lord  have  appeared  to  espouse  all 
the  temporal  good  of  the  multitude,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  the 
bloody  battles  of  personal  and  civil  liberty.  The  remote  ancestors 
of  the  Southern  pulpit,  the  Knoxes  and  that  whole  school,  planted 
their  feet  firmly  upon  the  earth,  and  made  the  banners  of  the  cross 
and  of  human  right  wave  from  one  staff.  Indeed,  it  is  the  glory  of 
all  the  evangelicsd  sects,  from  Presbyterianism  to  the  simplest  group 
of  Quakers,  that  in  their  histories  the  happiness  and  rights  of 
man  here  were  joined  to  his  salvation  hereafter,  and  were  mingled 
together  in  hymn  and  sermon  and  prayer.  The  pulpit  helped 
America  discover  her  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  and  helped  her  secure  that  right.  The  name  of  John 
Witherspoon  alone  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  right  and  the  un- 
speakable power  of  this  holy  office  to  help  the  people  when  dark 
days  have  come.  The  sermons  of  that  one  man  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  guns  of  the  Revolution.  He  became  at  once  a 
statesman  and  a  preacher,  and  each  office  made  the  other  more  po- 
tent. In  all  the  noble  days  of  past  epochs  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
orthodox  clergy  hastened  to  the  front  to  lead  their  people,  not  to 
heaven,  but  to  earthly  happiness. 

In  the  central  and  darkest  part  of  the  dark  ages,  persons  of  cul-- 
ture  and  piety  were  deemed  too  good  for  any  mingling  with  hu- 
man affairs,  and  places  of  solitude  and  meditation  were  built  for 
these,  that  they  might  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  heaven.  This 
withdrawing  of  the  relatively  learned  and  virtuous  brought  on 
the  midnight  of  the  period.  Both  parties,  those  in  retirement  and 
those  in  the  world,  were  injured  by  the  separation.  The  monks 
and  nuns  failed  mentally  and  morally  from  want  of  noble  occupa- 
tion in  the  outer  scenes  ;  the  courts  and  the  aristocracy  declined  from 
the  want  of  daily  converse  with  what  men  and  women  there  were 
of  some  information  and  some  morality.  The  convents  were  full  of 
preachers  and  lecturers  and  contemplative  minds  ;  the  streets  were 
full  of  kings  and  courtiers  of  low  morals,  and  of  loafers,  criminalSi 
and  clowns.    Thus  mind,  detached  from  the  daily  service  of  the 
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public,  failed  and  withered  as  a  plant  cut  off  from  light ;  and  stupid 
ignorance  and  low  vices  filled  the  great  lonely  buildings  in  which 
learning  and  piety  had  sought  a  retreat.  In  abandoning  the  daily 
wants  of  the  common  people,  learning  and  virtue  had  moved  away 
from  the  sources  of  their  own  being.  Not  into  any  material  con- 
vents hidden  away  in  any  mountain  recess,  or  perched  upon  some 
inaccessible  rock,  has  the  Southern  pulpit  betaken  itself,  but  into  a 
small  and  dark  comer  of  a  badly  named  orthodoxy  has  it  softly  and 
slowly  crept,  until  the  suffering  populace  no  longer  sees  its  wisdom 
nor  grasps  the  hand  of  its  charity.  Out  of  a  few  dogmas — ^the 
deity  of  Christ,  a  commercial  atonement,  election,  immersion,  the 
greatness  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  littleness  of  earth — ^the  Gulf -coast 
clergymen  have  made  the  stones  of  a  monastery  gloomy  and  lonely 
upon  a  bold  cliff,  up  the  sides  of  which  by  means  of  a  rope  they 
draw  up  a  basket  of  food  daily,  secured  by  pious  beggars  from  the 
impoverished  hamlets  in  the  vale.  Thus  for  a  long  period  has  that 
branch  of  mental  industry  been  retiring  its  capital  as  though  in- 
tending to  retire  from  the  Lord's  business,  and  few  will  deny  that 
in  this  effort  it  is  meeting  with  abundant  success. 

It  is  easier  thus  to  mark  the  simple  facts  of  current  history  than 
it  would  be  to  determine  the  quantity  of  guilt  or  reproach  which 
should  rest  upon  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  South  who  live  amid 
the  facts.  As  men  who  live  upon  the  high  mountain-ranges  do  not 
perceive  at  each  respiration  the  rarity  of  the  air,  so  those  minds, 
however  gifted  by  nature,  who  have  long  lived  amid  a  certain  con- 
dition of  opinion  and  feeling,  do  not  detect  easUy  the  new  demand 
of  the  hour,  but  permit  easily  the  morrow  to  be  as  the  yesterday. 
We  admire  Watt  and  Fulton,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  power 
to  contravene  the  old  implements  and  machines,  but  we  do  not  re- 
buke the  men  who  before  Watt  and  Fulton  failed  to  see  the  engine 
and  the  steamboat.  In  the  moral  world  the  heart,  acting  as  specta- 
tator,  admires  those  who  saw  that  their  hour  had  come  for  moving 
against  the  old  and  sluggish  tide,  but  it  has  no  rebuke  for  those 
who  lived  and  died  without  having  wakened  once  from  the  wide- 
spread lethargy.  We  admire  the  heroism  of  Orange  and  Knox  and 
Wesley,  but  we  can  not  grow  angry  over  those  who  stood  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  permit  starvation  and  thirst  and  the 
torrid  sun  to  expel  sin  from  their  flesh.  Toward  the  men  who  have 
revealed  great  prophetic  vision  all  look  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, but  toward  the  common  masses  that  see  and  feel  no  new  im- 
pulse all  look  with  either  compassion  or  silence.     This  is  very  evi- 
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dent,  that  the  Southern  Sates  are  now  offering  to  the  minkters  of 
the  gospel  within  their  boundaries  an  arena  of  usef  uhiess  and  honor 
seldom  offered  to  the  calm  thought  of  age  or  to  the  ambition  of 
youth.  The  religion  of  Jesus  being  an  infinite  sympathy,  being  a 
perfect  development  of  the  moral  resources  of  this  world,  it  longs 
to  build  up  the  schoolhouse  and  to  care  tenderly  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children ;  it  longs  to  help  the  African  become  an  educated 
and  moral  and  free  citizen  ;  it  stands  ready  to  persuade  the  men  of 
murder  and  violence  to  put  aside  the  weapon  and  touch  the  handle 
of  the  plow  ;  it  waits  and  longs  for  lips  to  become  bold  enough  to 
declare  that  industry  is  one  of  the  saving  graces  of  God's  sanctu- 
ary ;  indeed,  it  mourns  the  long  absence  of  an  eloquence  which  shall 
declare  that  a  good  nation  is  a  good  church,  and  that  education  and 
industry  are  steps  in  the  path  of  salvation.  If  there  be  any  genius 
and  intellectual  fire  that  have  survived  the  calamities  of  the  past 
and  which  remain  to-day  in  something  of  freshness  and  hope,  there 
remains  for  this  residue  of  pulpit  force  a  great  success  if  it  shall 
cast  aside  its  hazy  discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement  and 
the  exact  nature  of  Christ ;  shall  consider  as  dross  its  arguments  to 
prove  that  a  man  is  saved  by  faith  alone,  or  to  show  that  no  hu- 
man morals  will  avail  anything  in  a  remote  judgment ;  and  shall  fill 
a  heart  thus  made  empty  of  folly  with  arguments  for  the  school- 
house,  and  for  equality  and  righteousness,  and  for  a  general  imita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  A  half  score  of  such  Southern  preachers  could 
make  the  South  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  wild-headed  politicians 
have  dragged  her  down.  Germany  had  only  one  Luther,  England 
began  with  one  John  Knox.  The  pulpit  stands  near  to  all  hearts. 
Youth  and  age,  even  childhood,  wait  upon  its  words ;  and  those 
words  sink  deepest  which,  spoken  by  men  of  kind  and  pure  lives, 
are  made  holy  by  the  invocation  of  God  and  by  grand  or  awful  re- 
lations to  a  land  beyond. 

Davtd  Swing. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AND  A  THIRD  TERM. 


In  politics^  morals,  and  law  there  is  a  field  for  presnmptioiL 
The  field  is  a  limited  one,  usually,  but  within  it  the  conclusions 

j  drawn  are  as  trustworthy  as  are  those  which,  in  the  broader  field 

^  of  testimony,  rest  upon  positive  proof. 

In  politics,  and  in  the  light  of  this  day,  no  presumption  can  be 
more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  presumption  that  every  Demo- 

J  crat  is  opposed  to  the  election  of  Greneral  Grant  to  the  Presidency 

for  a  third  time.  And  this  opposition  by  Democrats  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  example  of  Washington,  or  of  the  tradition  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1875  ; 
for  they  were  quite  as  fiercely  opposed  to  his  first  election  in  1868, 
to  his  second  election  in  1872,  when  the  example  of  Washington 
was  inapplicable,  when  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  could  not  be 
cited,  when  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
exist. 

Among  Democrats  the  most  conspicuous  Democrat  in  this  op- 
position to  General  Grant  was  Judge  Black,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and, 
in  the  March  number  of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  he  gives 
his  friends  the  benefit  of  his  argument  against  the  third  election  of 
General  Grant,  and  inflicts  upon  his  enemies  the  full  force  of  his 
passions.  He  has  seen  nothing  good  or  even  hopeful  in  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  he  has  read  of  nothing  bad  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  where  chiefly  his  studies  appear  to  have  been, 
whether  as  republic  or  empire,  which  he  does  not  apprehend  for 
America  in  case  of  the  election  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term. 
His  argument  against  the  election  of  any  person  to  the  Presidency 
a  third  time  is  based  upon  the  example  of  Washington  and  the 
declarations  of  Jefferson.  The  authorities  are  good,  and,  when 
there  was  no  trustworthy  history,  either  for  example  or  warning, 
except  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  histories  of  the  medisBval 
and  feudal  states  of  Europe,  the  argument  itself  was  not  bad. 
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In  the  conrse  of  his  article  Judge  Black  has  made  many  refer- 
ences to  ancient  Rome.  His  excellence  herein  is  admitted.  At 
best  I  can  make  bnt  one.  Gibbon  says  of  the  various  modes  of 
worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  that  "  all  were  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally 
false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful."  There  is  no  vio- 
lence in  the  assumption  that  Judge  Black  has  been  so  absorbed  by 
the  thought  that  the  example  of  Washington  and  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  could  be  made  useful  to  the  Democratic  party  in  this  its 
exigency,  that  he  has  neglected  to  consider  with  care  the  question 
whether,  after  a  centtuy  of  experience  in  free  popular  government, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  the  example  of  Washington  in  this  respect  is 
the  only  remaining  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  our  assailed  and 
imperiled  liberties.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  reputation  of  Washing- 
ton will  need  a  more  ardent — ^perhaps  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
say  a  more  able — defender  than  even  Judge  Black  himself. 

Washington  was  President  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Constitution  makes  every 
male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  eligible 
and  reeligible,  without  limitation  as  to  times,  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  the  peril  to  the  country  from  the 
repeated  election  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presidency  was  believed 
by  Washington  and  his  associates  to  be  such  as  Judge  Black  now 
represents  it,  then  Washington  and  his  associates  are  wholly  with- 
out excuse  in  their  neglect  of  a  great  public  duty.  Nor  is  it  an 
answer  or  defense  to  say  that  Washington  intended  to  leave  an  ex- 
ample to  his  countrymen  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  would,  as  a 
tradition,  become  as  powerful  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  as  would  be  a  written  constitutional  inhibition.  Life  is 
uncertain ;  death  is  ceitain ;  and  in  1787  Washington  could  have 
had  no  assurance  that  he  would  be  permitted  by  Divine  Providence 
to  hold  the  office  of  President  for  eight  years,  and  at  the  close 
to  give  an  example  of  voluntary  abstention  from  worldly  honors 
which  should  not  only  receive  the  approval  of  the  living  generation, 
but  also  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  countrymen  in 
all  the  ages  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  its  proceedings  in  many  particulars  were  not  ap- 
proved by  him.  But  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
is  the  country  indebted  for  the  first  eleven  articles  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution — articles  designed  to  render  the  liberties  of  the 
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people  more  secure  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  But  these 
'«  .-  amendments  are  silent  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  office.     Proyi- 

sion  is  made,  howeycr,  that  persons  charged  with  crime  shall  have  a 
perpetual  constitutional  right  to  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  their  favor  ;  that  in  all  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  yet  no  constitutional  safeguard  is 
erected  against  a  manifest  peril,  a  continuing  menace  to  the  institu- 
tions and  liberties  of  an  entire  people. 

If  Washington  and  Jefferson  estimated  the  peril  as  Judge 
Black  now  says  the  peril  was  estimated  by  them,  and  as  in  fact  the 
peril  really  is,  who  is  sufficient  to  offer  a  defense,  an  excuse,  or 
even  an  apology  for  the  Father  of  his  Country  or  the  Apostle  of 
Liberty  ?  The  original  Constitution  was  wrought  out  in  die  pres- 
ence and  under  the  lead  of  Washington,  and  the  amendments  were 
framed  at  the  dictation  of  Jefferson.  Eight  words  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  an  amendment  would  have  furnished  ample  protection 
for  all  time.  The  words  are  not  there,  and  why  not  ?  Surely  not 
because  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  not  patriotic  men,  nor  be- 
cause they  were  not  far-seeing  men,  but  because  upon  reflection  they 
thought  it  unwise  to  place  any  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the 
people  to  elect  their  rulers  at  stated  times  and  in  prescribed  ways. 
The  country  is  not  lacking  in  veneration  for  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. That  veneration  will  survive  the  criticism  of  Judge  Howe, 
it  will  outlive  the  defense  of  Judge  Black.  And  may  one  inquire 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  example  of  Washington  which 
warrants  the  opinion  that  this  Government  has  not  constitutional 
power  to  protect  its  own  life ;  or  anything  in  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  inconsistent  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  their 
elevation  to  citizenship,  their  equality  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country ;  or  if  there  is  anything  in  the  example  or  teachings  of 
Washington  or  Jefferson  which  justifies  Judge  Black  and  the  party 
that  he  represents  in  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  overthrow  the 
Union,  in  the  resistance  to  emancipation,  and  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  subvert  the  Government  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  the 
popular  will  ?  In  every  age  there  are  those  who  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and 
yet  deny  justice  to  the  living  generation  of  men. 

If  Judge  Black's  argument  against  a  third  term  shall  receive 
only  that  degree  of  favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  his  public 
teachings  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  chief 
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reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  party  with  which  he  is 
identified.  That  conduct  has  awakened  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions in  the  public  mind  touching  the  security  of  property  and  of 
personal  political  rights  ;  and  these  apprehensions  not  only  justify 
but  require  the  people  to  place  the  helm  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  best  qualified  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  safely  through 
stormy  seas.  In  quiet  times  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  would  be 
respected,  and  this  without  a  careful  examination  of  its  value  or  of 
its  applicability  to  modem  affairs.  It  is  to  the  teachings  of  Judge 
Black,  and  the  associates  of  Judge  Black,  that  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  circumstances  in  our  public  life  which  compel  us  to 
canvass  the  tradition  upon  its  merits,  to  examine  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  to  consider  and  determine  whether 
its  authority  is  such,  or  its  intrinsic  value  such,  that  in  a  grave  exi- 
gency in  public  affairs,  and  in  obedience  to  that  tradition  alone,  the 
man  best  qualified  to  protect  personal  rights  and  to  defend  public 
interests  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  service.  If  a  strong  man 
is  needed  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  necessity  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  of  resistance  to  the 
Constitution,  is  manifested  by  a  large  class  of  citizens.  Those  citi- 
zens, without  exception,  are  Democrats,  and  they  receive  aid  and 
encouragement  from  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Republican  party  to  suppress  that  spirit ;  to  render  it  powerless, 
absolutely,  both  in  personal  and  in  public  affairs.  And  it  may  hap- 
pen that,  in  accomplishing  this  result,  the  example  of  Washiiigton 
and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  wBl  be  disregarded.  I  admit  the 
example,  I  recognize  the  tradition,  *and,  with  these  admissions,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  consider  their  binding  force  upon  the  country,  their 
historical  origin,  their  intrinsic  value  as  guides  in  public  affairs. 

There  has  been  a  serious  effort  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
what  is  called  "  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  "  is  a^  binding  upon  the 
country  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  people  would  be  if 
the  restriction  were  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Judge  Black 
sustains  the  notion,  and  gives  to  it  the  benefit  of  his  rhetoric  and  his 
emphasis.  Statement  alone  is  sufficient  upon  this  point.  Argument 
is  unnecessary.  The  opinions  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  as  opinions — ^nothing  more. 
We  refuse  to  allow  the  hands  of  dead  men  to  control  the  soil  of  the 
country ;  and  shall  we  without  inquiry,  without  a  judgment  of  our 
own,  permit  the  opinions  of  dead  men  to  control  the  thought  and 
the  policy  of  the  country  ?  We  have  changed,  indeed  in  some  par- 
voL.  cxxx. — NO.  281.  25 
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ticnlara  we  have  annihilated,  the  Constitution  of  Washington,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  fathers,  and  therefor  take  equal  honor  for  ourselyeB 
and  for  them,  in  the  belief  that  if  they  were  among  us  they  would 
accept  and  ratify  with  acclaim  the  chajiges  that  have  been  made. 

And  is  the  unwritten  law  more  sacred  ?  May  the  people  an- 
nul the  written  law  of  the  fathers,  and  still  be  bound  perpetually 
by  their  traditions  ?  It  would  not  be  strange  if  in  these  later  days, 
and  for  a  particular  reason,  the  importance  of  Washington's  ex- 
ample had  been  unduly  magnified.  When  he  prepared  his  Farewell 
Address  to  his  countrymen,  the  most  important  document  that  ever 
came  from  his  pen,  he  omitted  all  reference  to  his  own  example  in 
retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  at  the  end  of  the  second  term, 
as  imposing  upon  all  his  successors  a  corresponding  practice.  In 
November,  1806,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  nominated  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson for  a  third  election  to  the  Presidency.  If  he  had  then  re- 
alized the  dangers  of  such  a  proceeding  as  they  are  now  set  forth 
by  Judge  Black,  would  he  have  waited  till  December,  1807,  before 
he  announced  his  purpose  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflection  ? 

It  is  a  satisfaction  that,  even  at  this  somewhat  advanced  stage 
of  the  discussion,  I  am  in  accord  with  Judge  Black  upon  one  point. 
He  says,  ''  The  mere  authority  of  names,  however  great,  ought  not 
to  command  our  assent."  This  is  a  sound  proposition  in  ethics,  in 
politics,  and  in  law.  All  through  these  weary  pages  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  demonstrate  its  wisdom  in  matters  of  poUtics,  and  I  relieve 
the  tediousness  of  the  hour  by  a  single  illustration  designed  to 
show  its  importance  in  matters  of  law. 

Judge  Black,  speaking  of  real  estate,  and  not  of  politics,  says, 
'^  A  lease  for  years,  renewable  and  always  renewed,  gives  the  tenant 
an  estate  without  end,  and  makes  him  lord  of  the  fee.''  This  sen- 
tence is  admirably  turned,  and  its  rhetoric  is  above  criticism  or  com- 
plaint ;  but  as  a  legal  proposition  it  is  only  true  when  some  words, 
possibly  implied  by  the  writer,  are  clearly  expressed^  It  should  be 
written,  "xi  lease  for  years,  renewable  at  the  will  of  the  tenant,  and 
always  renewed,  gives  the  tenant  an  estate  without  end,  and  makes 
him  lord  of  the  fee " ;  and,  thus  written,  its  inapplicability  to  the 
question  under  discussion  is  fully  exposed.  The  tenure  of  the  office 
of  President  of  the  TTnited  States  is  not  renewable  at  the  will  of  the 
tenant,  and  therefore  the  tenant  can  never  become  lord  of  the  fee. 
It  is  only  renewable  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  fee — ^the  people ; 
and,  being  so  renewable  only,  the  fee  must  ever  remain  in  the  lord, 
however  often  the  lease  may  be  renewed. 
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But  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  general  disin- 
clination in  the  American  public  mind  to  the  election  of  the  same 
person  to  the  Presidency  a  third  time ;  and  there  is  as  Uttle  doubt 
that  that  disinclination  is  less  general  and  less  vigorous  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  Government.  It  had 
its  roots  in  the  experience  of  the  colonists.  In  Europe  hereditary 
power  had  fostered  standing  armies,  and  standing  armies  had  main- 
tained hereditary  power.  Both  were  the  enemies  of  personal  liberty 
and  popular  rights.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  render  standing  armies  unnecessary,  and  the  possession 
of  hereditary  power  impossible.  If  the  experience  of  a  century  is 
an  adequate  test,  the  end  they  sought  has  been  attained.  They  had 
observed,  also,  that  the  possession  of  power,  by  virtue  of  office,  for 
unlimited  periods  of  time,  tended  to  the  establishment  of  dynastic 
systems  and  to  their  recognition  by  the  people.  Hence  provision 
was  made  in  all  our  Constitutions,  State  and  national,  for  frequent 
elections  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. But  these  apprehensions,  whether  wise  or  not,  did  not  lead 
the  founders  of  the  republic  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  lim- 
ited the  powers  of  the  people  or  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  capacity 
for  self-government. 

The  term  of  the  Presidential  office  was  limited  to  four  years, 
but  the  constitutional  ability  of  the  people  to  continue  one  person 
in  the  office  through  many  terms  was  admitted  without  limit.  If 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  apprehended  evils  from  a 
third  or  even  a  second  election  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presi- 
dency, they  accepted  those  possible  evils  in  preference  to  a  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  The 
tenure  of  office  is  fixed,  but  the  Constitution  is  silent  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  to  continue  the  same  person  in 
office  for  more  than  one  term. 

Washington  avoided  a  third  term,  and  his  example  has  had  large 
influence  in  leading  the  country  to  accept  the  opinion  that  a  con- 
trary policy  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  public  liberties.  Wash- 
ington's motives  and  reasons  are  not  clear.  He  was,  however,  no 
longer  young.  His  best  years  had  been  spent  in  the  public  service, 
and  he  naturally  yearned  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  private  life.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  superadded  to  these  personal  considera- 
tions, was  the  thought  that  his  example  might  serve  as  a  restraint  in 
case  of  the  appearance  of  a  popular  leader  who  should  seek  to  sub- 
vert the  Government  through  successive  elections  to  the  IVesidenoy. 
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The  Bystem  of  government  which  Washington  and  his  associates 
had  inaugurated  was  a  novel  system.  Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  was  an  experiment.  No  one 
could  then  f  oresay  what  their  capacity  would  prove  to  be  in  emer- 
gencies, or  even  in  quiet  times.  The  power  of  rulers  in  dynastic 
countries  was  much  more  absolute  a  century  ago  than  it  now  is, 
and  the  extent  of  that  power  measured  the  danger  to  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  fathers,  free  peoples  were  exposed. 

Washington's  example  was  set  off  and  made  impressive  by  the 
phenomenon  of  a  Corsican  corporal  passing  at  a  bound,  as  it  were, 
from  the  niins  of  a  republic  to  the  throne  of  an  empire,  displacing 
kings  and  rulers,  and  founding  a  family  dynasty  that  has  lasted 
nearly  a  century,  either  in  power  or  contending  for  power. 

The  experience  of  Europe  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  in  America 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  permit  the  same  person  to  continue  in  the 
chief  executive  office  for  a  long  period  of  time ;  but  the  tradition- 
ary idea  that  the  danger-line  in  the  Presidential  office  is  the  line 
between  the  second  and  third  terms,  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Washington's  example. 

Aside  from  governments  in  which  office  is  conferred  by  popu- 
lar suffrage  constitutionally  enjoyed  and  exercised,  there  are  three 
methods  of  gaining  and  holding  power : 

1.  Physical  force.  2.  The  claim  of  a  right  to  rule,  some- 
times called  the  divine  right  to  rule,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
enjoyment  of  power  in  a  family  for  a  long  period  of  time.  8. 
Recognized  mental  and  moral  supremacy. 

As  to  the  first  mode — the  establishment  of  a  personal  or  family 
government  in  the  United  States  by  physical  force — ^it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  or  even  its  attempt,  is  too 
remote  in  the  logic  of  events,  and  too  improbable  when  judged  by 
experience  or  tested  by  reason,  to  warrant  argument  or  to  command 
attention.  The  destruction  of  a  government  is  always  a  possible 
fact,  and  no  one  can  predict  the  consequences ;  but,  if  its  overthrow 
is  by  force,  the  aggressive  actors  are  parties  out  of  power,  and  its 
defense,  whether  vigorous  or  weak,  is  by  those  in  power. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  opportunity  for  a  President 
to  seize  the  Government  by  force  is  as  great  in  the  first  or  second 
term  as  it  can  be  in  the  third  ;  and  the  probability  that  a  man  who 
had  not  been  tempted,  or  who  had  not  yielded,  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond terms  would  prove  faithless  in  the  third,  is  a  view  of  human 
nature  contrary  to  all  human  experience.     And  there  is  less  prob- 
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ability  that  the  possession  of  the  Presidency  for  eight,  or  twelve, 
or  twenty  years  would  induce  even  one  person  in  the  United 
States  to  admit  a  divine  right  to  rule  either  in  the  occupant  of  the 
office  or  his  family. 

Lastly,  if  mental  or  moral  supremacy  were  recognized,  that  rec- 
ognition would  find  expression  in  the  United  States  by  an  election 
through  constitutional  means. 

There  are  two  theories  of  political  action,  theories  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  both  unsound  and  both  maintained  and  propagated 
by  the  same  body  of  theorists  in  matters  of  government.  One 
theory  is  that  men  in  subordinate  places  should  be  continued  in 
those  places  as  long  as  they  are  faithful  and  competent,  and  this 
without  regard  to  their  political  opinions  or  to  the  qualifications  of 
contestants  ;  and  the  other  theory  is  that  in  the  chief  place  of  gov- 
ernment, where  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity  are  of  more  con- 
sequence than  in  every  subordinate  pl^ce,  the  occupant  should  be 
excluded  after  four  or  certainly  after  eight  years*  experience,  how- 
ever competent,  wise,  and  just  he  may  have  proved  himself  to  be. 
K  a  public  policy  were  to  be  based  upon  reason,  the  stronger  argu- 
ments would  be  found  in  favor  of  continuing  the  President  in  office 
as  long  as  his  services  were  acceptable  to  the  people. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  field  for  argument.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  an  office,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  select  men 
for  place  who  in  their  opinion  are  best  qualified  to  do  the  work 
they  desire  to  have  done. 

Where,  by  the  Constitution,  appointments  are  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  courts,  or  in  the  heads  of  department,  the  same  right 
rests  in  those  constitutional  agents  of  the  people  ;  and  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  continue  men  in  office  when  the  public  interests  will 
be  best  promoted  by  so  doing,  and  to  remove  men  from  office  when 
their  places  can  be  supplied  by  persons  more  capable  of  rendering 
efficient  service.  There  can  be  no  title  to  office,  and  there  ought  to 
be  no  rule  of  absolute  exclusion  from  office. 

In  public  affairs,  as  in  private  life,  it  is  true  usually  that  our 
apprehensions  are  not  awakened  by  the  dangers  that  actually  men- 
ace us.  Executive  power  and  the  influence  of  office-holders  are  the 
dangers  apprehended  that  now  most  excite  the  public  mind.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  there  are  less  than  eighty 
thousand  office-holders  under  the  national  Government,  and  that  of 
these  not  twenty  thousand  are  appointed  by  the  President  directly, 
the  rest  receiving  their  commissions  from  heads  of  department  and 
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\  the  courts.     This  army  of  office-holders  numbers  one  to  about  six 

I  hundred  inhabitants,  and  there  are  probably  not  another  eighty 

I  thousand  intelligent  men  in  the  country  whose  political  influence  is 

■!  less  than  theirs.    If  they  support  an  administration,  they  are  charac- 

I  terized  as  sycophants ;  if  they  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  it, 

!  they  are  branded  as  ingrates  ;  and  if  they  are  silent,  they  are  treated 

\  as  cowards.    There  is  indeed  no  place  in  politics  for  an  office-holder 

i  by  executive  appointment  where  he  can  exert  the  influence  that  is 

accorded  to  an  independent,  energetic  private  citizen.  Office-holders 
i  should  be  free  to  express  their  opinions  ;  above  all,  they  should  be 

free  from  any  constraint  proceeding  from  the  appointing  power ; 
but  in  no  aspect  of  affairs  are  they  a  dangerous  class  in  our  politics. 
And  it  is  a  kindred  weakness  to  suppose  that  the  liberties  of  the 
country  are  in  danger  from  executive  powers.  Executive  authority 
is  diminishing  in  China,  Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  and  England, 
and  in  all  those  countries  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  branches 
of  government  is  broader,  firmer,  and  more  respected  than  ever  be- 
fore. With  us  power  tends  toward  Congress,  and  in  Congress  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  these  four  years  we  have  seen 
the  just  and  proper  authority  of  the  President  restrained  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson  his  dispositions  and  purposes  were  checked 
and  thwarted  by  the  same  branch  of  the  Government* 

The  liberties  of  the  country  can  not  be  subverted  as  long  as  that 
branch  of  the  Government  which  can  open  and  close  the  Treasury  of 
the  nation  at  its  sovereign  will  is  true  to  its  duty  ;  and  that  branch 
will  remain  true  to  its  duty  while  the  constituency  is  both  intelli- 
gent and  honest.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  present  dan- 
ger from  the  comparatively  small  body  of  office-holders,  none  from 
Presidential  patronage,  and  nothing  of  inmiinent  peril,  indeed,  from 
the  numerous  evils  marshaled  under  the  term  mcUadminisiraiion^ 
from  which  no  country  is  ever  entirely  free. 

With  these  observations  upon  questions  of  minor  importance,  I 
turn  to  the  one  topic  of  supreme  interest  and  of  real  peril — ^the 
purpose  of  the  old  slaveholding  class  to  subvert  the  Government 
by  securing  the  rule  of  a  minority,  first  in  the  South,  and  then  con- 
sequently in  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic ;  and  I  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  this  purpose  may  be  most  successfully  thwarted 
by  the  election  of  General  Grant. 

We  all  know  that  this  undertaking  in  the  end  must  prove  a 
failure  ;  but  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  scheme,  and  the  speedy 
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dissipation  of  the  idea  on  which  the  scheme  rests,  are  essential  to 
the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prosecution  of  the  scheme  is  an  obstacle  to  business,  a  constant 
peril  to  the  public  peace,  a  direct  assault  upon  the  interests  of  labor 
in  every  section,  and  a  menace  to  free  goyemment  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  delusion,  a  criminal  delusion,  to  accept  the  notion 
that  there  can  be  unbroken  peace  and  continuing  prosperity  while 
any  number  of  citizens  are,  as  a  publip  policy  of  communities  and 
States,  deprived  of  their  equal  rights. 

And  it  is  a  delusion  not  less  criminal  and  even  more  dangerous 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  old  free  States,  containing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  country,  will  peacefully,  and  through  a 
series  of  years,  submit  to  the  rule  of  men  in  the  executive  and  legist 
lative  branches  of  the  Government,  who  take  oflSce  and  wield  power 
through  proceedings  that  are  systematically  tainted  with  fraud  or 
crimsoned  with  innocent  blood. 

It  is  clearly  established  beyond  the  demands  of  legal  or  moral 
proof  that  there  are  persons  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
who  have  no  better  right  in  equity  to  the  places  they  occupy  than 
they  have  to  seats  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  these  persons  constitute 
the  majority  in  each  branch.  Thus  has  our  former  indifference  to 
the  fortunes  of  our  brethren  in  the  South  been  visited  by  a  direct 
penalty  upon  ourselves. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  our  demand  of  the  South,  and  in  that 
statement  I  disclose  also  the  evil  of  which  we  complain. 

Our  demand,  speaking  generally,  is,  that  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  every  person  who  has  a  right  to  vote  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote ;  that  his  vote  shall  be  counted ;  that  it  shall  be  honestly 
valued  ;  and  that  the  governments  created  by  the  majorities  shaU 
be  set  up  and  recognized.  The  contest  is  upon  this  proposition, 
and  upon  this  proposition  the  contest  will  be  waged  until  it  is  ac- 
cepted, practically,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Not  from  hostility 
to  the  South  will  this  contest  be  carried  on  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  and  in  defense  of  our  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  republic  will  the  contest  be  prosecuted  to  the  end, 
whether  near  or  remote.  Under  the  system  of  suppression  and 
wrong  now  existing,  the  vote  of  a  white  citizen  in  South  Carolina 
or  Mississippi  is,  as  a  fact  in  government,  equal  to  the  votes  of 
three  citizens  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Illinois.  Such  ine- 
quality can  not  long  continue,  but,  if  its  long  continuance  were 
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T  possible,  it  would  work  the  destruction  of  the  (Jovemment  itself. 


\  The  issue,  then,  is  a  vital  one  ;  and,  if  the  ultimate  result  be  not  un- 

;  certain,  then  the  more  important  it  is  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  dose 

i  speedily.    Delay  gives  birth  to  hopes  that  must  perish,  embitters  the 

contestants,  and  checks  or  paralyzes  private  and  public  prosperity. 

There  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  North  who  is  free  from  respon- 
sibility or  beyond  the  reach  of  this  evil.  It  touches  with  its  malig- 
nant hand  the  humblest  laborer  and  the  wealthiest  capitalist.  The 
laborer  of  the  South  is  driven  in  poverty  from  his  home,  and  the 
laborer  of  the  North  is  cursed  with  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy 
competition.  Capital  loaned  or  used  in  the  South  is  without  se- 
curity. It  finds  no  protection  either  in  local  justice  or  in  public 
faith.  By  the  force  of  events  the  laboring  population  of  the  South 
is  driven  into  the  North,  and  by  the  force  of  the  same  events  the 
South  is  closed  to  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  world.  In  many 
aspects  the  South  is  the  chief  sufferer.  Even  now  it  approaches 
the  admission  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  good,  and  in 
twenty  years  more  it  will  accept  the  truth  that  there  was  no  way  to 
prosperity  except  through  justice  to  the  black  man. 

As  States  multiply,  as  population  increases,  as  representative 
constituencies  are  enlarged,  the  power  of  the  individual  voter  and 
of  the  State  diminishes.  When  the  population  of  the  Union  was 
but  three  millions  and  the  States  were  but  thirteen,  the  voice  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  Senate  was  as  two  to  twenty-six.  In  less  than 
a  hundred  years,  two  thirds  of  her  power,  speaking  relatively  and 
numerically,  have  disappeared.  Her  vote  in  the  Senate  is  now  only 
two  in  seventynsix,  or  one  in  thirty-eight. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  the  means  of  communication 
and  of  influence  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  has  been 
the  increase  of  population.  Maine  and  Calif omia  are  nearer  to 
each  other  than  were  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  there  are  now  no  States  so  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  country  as  were  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia  when  the  Union 
was  formed.  The  articles  of  "  The  Federalist "  were  delayed  through 
successive  weeks  before  they  reached  impatient  readers  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  while  now  the  news  of  the  morning,  the  mar- 
ket, the  courts,  the  Congress,  is  furnished  with  equal  accuracy  and 
fullness  in  Washington,  in  Maine,  in  Texas,  in  California,  and  in 
Oregon.  If  the  power  of  the  individual  ballot  is  less  than  it  once 
was,  the  idea  behind  the  ballot  has  gained  a  hundred-fold  in  oppor- 
tunity for  development  and  influence. 
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We  are  now,  therefore,  more  concerned  about  the  idea  which 
directs  the  ballot  than  we  are  about  the  name,  residence,  or  race  of 
the  voter.  All  opinions  and  all  politics  have  become  local,  and  all 
opinions  and  all  politics  have  become  national.  Political  outrages 
in  Maine,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  disturb  and  endanger  the 
political  rights  of  men  in  every  voting  precinct  and  school  district 
of  the  Union.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  not  disputed  serious- 
ly ;  the  supremacy,  the  necessary,  the  inevitable,  the  constitutional 
supremacy  of  the  nation  is  everywhere  more  and  more  recognized  ; 
but  there  are  communities  which  deny  to  the  General  Government 
the  power  to  protect  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  his  political 
rights  against  domestic  violence,  and  yet  have  no  scruples  about 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Union  against  yellow  fever  imported  from 
Havana,  or  pleuro-pneumonia  threatened  from  Holland  or  Liverpool. 

We  are  engaged  in  warm  debate  over  an  ancient  tradition, 
whose  origin  is  uncertain  and  whose  value  is  doubtful ;  we  vex  the 
public  ear  with  discussions  touching  appointments  to  office,  the 
dangers  of  executive  patronage,  the  power  of  office-holders,  the  du- 
ties on  quinine  and  steel ;  and  yield  a  quiet  submission  to  the  rule 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  whose  majorities  were 
secured  by  the  grossest  usurpations,  made  possible  only  by  the  per- 
petration of  the  bloodiest  of  crimes. 

Li  fine,  public  attention  and  the  powers  of  Government  are  di- 
rected to  topics  of  minor  and  temporary  importance,  while  the  real 
peril  to  which  the  country  is  exposed  is  either  denied,  or  its  consid- 
eration is  avoided,  or  its  importance  is  dwarfed. 

If  any  words  of  mine  can  have  value  in  the  contest  now  open- 
ing, those  words  must  relate  to  the  issue  I  thus  foreshadow. 

The  questions  which  I  now  treat  as  relatively  unimportant 
would  be  worthy  of  earnest  public  consideration  in  ordinary  times ; 
but  the  grave  question — ^the  gravest  of  all  questions — ^now  is,  SfiaU 
this  government  he  destroyed  or  subverted  permanently  by  the  usfwr- 
potions  of  a  minority  f 

It  may  be  unpleasant  to  revive  recollections  of  the  war,  but  the 
war  itself  is  intimately  connected  with  recent  events  which  have  all 
the  ear-marks  of  a  powerful  and  continuing  conspiracy.  By  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  as  resulting  from  its  successful  issue,  the 
Union  was  saved,  slavery  was  destroyed,  the  blacks  were  enfran- 
chised, the  representative  power  of  the  old  slave  States  was  in- 
creased, and  all  by  the  efforts  and  concessions  of  the  Republican 
party.     More  than  this  :  By  the  magnanimity  of  the  same  party 
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the  authors  and  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  not  only  relieved  from 
the  punishment,  and  the  peril  of  pqnishment,  due  to  their  crimes, 
but  they  were  restored  to  their  temporal  poBsesdons,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  all  their  political  rights.  How  has  this  magnanimity 
been  repaid  ?  By  the  seizure  of  State  after  State  through  bloody 
scenes  of  crime  and  by  criminal  processes  of  fraud.  ^rVanfrat, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  have  been  sub- 
jugated to  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  perpetration  of  the  basest 
of  crimes.  Power  thus  acquired  in  those  States  is  perpetuated  in 
the  hands  of  an  armed  minority  by  the  continual  practice  of  frauds 
which  the  majority,  intimidated  by  the  recollection  of  the  bloody 
past,  dare  not  either  resist  or  expose.  The  conspirators,  encouraged 
by  their  successes  in  the  old  slave  States,  and  warned  by  the  accu- 
mulating evidences  of  an  adverse  public  sentiment  in  the  North, 
sought,  in  their  desperation,  to  render  their  supremacy  absolute  by 
the  fraudulent  seizure  of  the  always  free  and  intelligent  State  of 
Maine.  There  they  have  met  their  first  defeat,  but  the  processes 
employed  connect  the  conspiracy  in  Maine  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  South  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  connect  the  drifting  ice- 
bergs of  the  Atlantic  with  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north. 

The  patriotic  men  of  the  country  are  thus  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  great  conspiracy  which  embraces  the  entire  republic  within 
the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The  central  force  of  that  conspiracy 
is  the  old  slave  power.  Its  purpose  is  to  subjugate  the  Government 
to  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the  slaveholding  class.  The  chief  means 
by  which  this  policy  can  be  made  successful  is  the  entire  suppres- 
sion of  the  negro  vote  in  the  fifteen  old  slave  States.  For  the  time 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives.  Shall  the 
Presidency  also  be  filled  by  a  Democrat,  and  by  the  same  means  ? 

This  conspiracy  is  within  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  its  ally.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  unimportant  to  in- 
quire whether  the  conspiracy  embrace  the  entire  party  or  not ;  it  is 
enough  that  the  party  is  subservient  to  the  conspiracy.  The  con- 
spiracy triumphs  when  the  party  succeeds.  The  volumes  of  testi- 
mony taken  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  South  Carolina  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 
They  prove,  also,  that  its  agents  were  sometimes  White-Leaguers, 
sometimes  Ku-klux,  and  sometimes  Regulators,  but  that  thdr  acts 
and  policy  were  always  the  same.  As  the  conspiracy  operates  with- 
in and  gives  direction  to  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  manifest  that 
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the  Republican  party  is  the  only  political  organization  which  has 
either  the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  change  the  coarse  of  events. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Republican  party  enters  the  con- 
test defying  a  conspiracy  which  is  already  triumphant  in  the  South. 
Of  the  fifteen  old  slave  States  it  has  usurped  power  in  siz^  and  sup- 
pressed freedom  of  political  action  in  all  the  rest.  A  free  vote  and 
an  honest  count  would  insure  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
and  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  This 
vote  can  not  be  had,  and  the  Republican  party  of  the  North  is 
thereby  deprived  of  the  aid  of  its  natural  and  trustworthy  allies  in 
the  South.  The  conspiracy  has  made  the  South  a  unit,  and  the 
sole  reliance  of  the  Republican  party  is  upon  the  North.  In  this 
exigency  that  party  must  nominate  a  candidate  who  can  command  an 
election,  and  who,  when  elected,  will  possess  ability  and  courage  to 
meet  and  master  the  difficulties  that  are  sure  to  confront  him.  As 
it  was  certain  in  1860  that  the  controlling  force  in  the  Democratic 
party  contemplated  rebellion,  so  now,  in  1880,  it  is  as  certain  that 
the  controlling  force  in  the  Democratic  party  contemplates  the  in- 
auguration of  the  candidate  of  that  party,  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
duly  elected.  The  gravity  of  this  contest  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
We  know  beforehand  that  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
by  honest  means  is  an  impossibility ;  and  yet  the  declaration  of  his 
election  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  can  be  averted  only  by  a  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  ground 
for  criticism  or  claim.  Such  claim  is  least  likely  to  be  made  when 
the  Republican  party  is  under  the  lead  of  General  Grant.  General 
Grant  is  a  man  of  peace  ;  but  his  capacity  and  firmness  in  defense 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country  have  been  so  often  tested 
in  great  exigencies,  that  no  further  evidence  is  required  either  by 
friends  or  enemies. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  States  of  the  South,  where  the  con- 
spirators have  usurped  the  governments  and  suppressed  the  ballot, 
are  to  be  counted  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  then  the  entire 
burden  of  the  contest  is  thrown  upon  the  State  of  New  York. 
Without  New  York  the  Republican  party  can  not  succeed ;  with 
New  York  the  Republican  party  is  sure  of  success.  ^- 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  its  position,  in  its  population,  in  its 
intelligence,  in  its  industries,  in  its  wealth,  is  the  representative. 
American  State.     The  Republicans  of  that  State,  appreciating  the 
solemnity  of  the  crisis  and  the  importance  of  their  position,  have 
declared  their  purpose  to  support  General  Grant  for  the  Presidency. 
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This  purpose  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  nor  has  the  expression 
of  it  been  secured  by  extraordinary  means.  Something  may  be  due 
to  leadership,  but  men  in  masses  do  not  change  their  opinions  at  the 
dictation  of  leaders.  I  place  Mr.  Conkling  among  the  first  of 
American  statesmen,  but  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  his  constitu- 
ents if  I  asserted  or  admitted  that  they  advocate  or  accept  the 
nomination  of  General  Grant  under  the  influence  of  his  lead.  In- 
deed, not  only  in  New  York,  but  throughout  the  entire  North,  the 
voters,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  as  they  are  often  designated, 
arc  more  unif oilnly  in  favor  of  General  Grant  than  are  the  leaders. 

They  feel,  they  knqw,  indeed,  that  every  important  public  inter- 
est will  be  safe  in  his  hands.  If  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be 
promoted,  he  is  its  friend.  If  the  public  credit  is  assailed,  he  will 
stand  in  its  defense.  If  a  dishonest  financial  policy  is  proposed,  he 
wUl  not  hesitatb  to  resist  it.  If  the  lawful  authority  of  the  national 
Grovemment  is  disputed,  he  will  marshal  and  use  all  the  resources 
of  that  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority.  And  if 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  are  invaded,  he  will  employ  every 
constitutional  power  for  their  protection.  No  doubt  other  persons 
proposed  as  candidates  might  act  in  these  matters  precisely  as  Gen- 
eral Grant  would  act,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  all  who  can  com- 
mand as  great  a  following.  Beyond  all  others,  he  represents  the 
military  spirit  and  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country.  Almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  his  name  is  known  and  revered 
by  the  colored  inen  of  the  South.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  redeem 
a  single  State  f^m  the  domination  of  military  rule,  but  something 
will  be  gained  if  the  victims  of  the  usurpation  are  led  to  make  one 
serious  effort  njore  in  defense  of  their  rights.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  violators  of'  law  in  the  South  fear  General  Grant  more  than 
they  fear  any  one  else.  To  them  he  is  the  representative  of  that 
power  by  whicm  the  rebellion  was  overthrown,  the  Union  rees- 
tablished, and  slavery  abolished.  His  mastery  over  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  ps  sX  has  taught  them  the  important  lesson  that  he  will 
confront  with  <K>nfidence  such  difficulties  as  may  arise  in  the  future. 

To  the  fri^ds  of  law  and  order  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  is  the  belt  security  that  can  now  be  had  for  peace  and  quiet ; 
to  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  his  nomination  means  the  exercise 
of  power  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Of  this  they  may  be 
assured. 

Most  men  who  have  been  advanced  to  places  of  honor  and  trust 
have  been  charged  with  ambition.     General  Grant  has  not  escaped 
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the  charge.  The  ambition  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  honorably 
serving  the  public  is  a  virtue  ;  the  ambition  to  rise  to  power  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  public  liberties  is  a  crime.  General  Grant  may 
fairly  claim  the  virtue,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  crime  can  be 
laid  at  his  door  is  but  the  grossest  calumny.  In  a  public  experience 
of  nearly  forty  years  I  have  known  something  of  public  men,  and 
among  them  all  I  can  not  recall  one  who  gave  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  every  subject  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty.  % 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  any  man  to  give  such  assiirances  of 
fidelity  to  his  country  as  to  disarm  criticism  and  suppress  the  spirit 
of  malignity.  General  Grant  has  done  all  that  it  was  p6ssible  for 
him  to  do,  and  no  one  has  done  more.  He  entered  the  service  early 
in  the  war,  and  without  regard  to  rank  or  position.  He  was  never 
advanced  upon  his  own  solicitation.  He  gave  everything  he  had, 
including  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies  by  President  Lincoln,  and 
at  the  head  of  our  armies  he  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 
When  the  hour  of  victory  came  he  was  the  trusted  leader  of  a 
million  enthusiastic,  trained,  veteran  warriors,  and  first  of  all  he  sug- 
gested and  earnestly  urged  the  disbandment  of  this  immense  force, 
and  their  speedy  return  to  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  peace.  Now,  in 
private  life,  crowned  with  every  honor  which  his  own  or  other 
lands  can  confer,  he  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  further  public  service. 
In  the  contest  going  on  he  takes  no  part.  If  by  the  unsolicited 
votes  of  his  countrymen  he  is  again  called  to  the  Presidency,  there 
ought  not  to  be  even  one  citizen  base  enough  to  suggest  that  he  is 
animated  by  any  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  office. 

This  article  is  already  burdened  with  the  personality  of  the 
writer,  but,  as  the  evil  can  not  now  be  remedied,  I  venture  to  in- 
crease it. 

My  relations  to  General  Grant  are  those  of  sincere  friendship ; 
but,  aside  from  that  friendship,  I  recognize  no  personal  obligation 
binding  me  to  him.  When  he  tendered  me  a  place  ih  his  Cabinet, 
I  declined  it  definitively  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, a  further  refusal  seemed  wholly  inconsistent  with  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  Administration,  that  I  accepted 
office.  My  position  was  an  independent  one,  and  I  can  now  pass 
judgment  upon  General  Grant  with  entire  freedom.  Pending  the 
election  in  November  last,  I  spoke  at  Bunker  Hill;  and  what  I  then 
said  concerning  General  Grant  I  now  repeat : 
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"  For  the  first  time  since  General  Grant  left  the  office  of  'PreA" 
dent,  I  speak  his  name  in  public,  and  I  do  so  now  becaufle  I  notioe 
that  many  persons  from  whom  I  did  not  expect  so  early  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  character  and  services  have  announced  that  they  are 
disposed  to  support  him  for  the  Presidency  in  1880,  or  indicated 
the  opinion  that  they  expect  his  nomination  and  election.  I  may 
say,  without  assuming  anything,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  General  Grant  for  many  years,  and  I  am  not  anxious  that  he 
should  be  again  President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  foresee  that 
he  is  likely  to  be  President.  I  do  not  know  that  the  purpose  to 
elect  him  is  universal,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  strong  among  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  and  I  am  disposed  to  see  why  it 
is  that  they  look  to  General  Grant.  The  instincts  of  great  bodies 
of  men  usually  have  some  good  foundation,  especially  when  the 
public  sentiment  runs  for  a  long  time  in  one  direction,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  moving  force  to  the  current.  General  Grant  has  been 
around  the  world.  He  has  been  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  En- 
rope  and  of  Asia,  and  if  in  those  countries  severally  there  has  been 
one  person,  the  ruler  perhaps,  who  has  been  estimated  as  a  more  im- 
portant personage  than  General  Grant,  it  appears  to  be  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  Greece  when  the  question  was  taken  among 
the  commanders  upon  the  question  who  was  first  and  who  was  sec- 
ond. Each  officer  voted  for  himself  first,  and  Themistocles  second. 
If  you  consider  General  Grant's  career,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  he  is  among  the  first  six  men  of 
whom  history  has  preserved  any  account ;  and  if  in  future  ages 
there  shall  be  those  who  claim  for  him  the  first  place,  it  will  not 
be  an  extraordinary  thing.  Do  you  consider  that  he  commanded 
more  men  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months  than  were  ever  under 
the  command  of  any  other  general  in  ancient  or  modem  times 
since  the  days  of  Xerxes?  That  the  theatre  of  his  operations 
was  as  large  as  the  entire  scope  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  from 
Egypt  to  Russia?  That  he  never  received  a  suggestion  or  an 
order  from  a  superior  in  office  after  he  became  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Army  ?  That  he  never  held  a  council  of  war  ?  That  he 
conducted  operations  at  the  same  time  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  across  the  continent,  along  the  coast  from  Annapolis  to 
Galveston,  and  penetrated  the  Confederacy  at  two  or  three  points 
at  the  same  time  ?  That  never,  never  in  the  field,  where  he  was 
in  command  personally,  were  the  troops  under  his  orders  routed, 
though  they  were  often  shattered  and  afflicted  by  the  severities  of 
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the  enemy's  attacks  ?  That  they  were  never  disheartened,  discour- 
aged, demoralized,  much  less  never  routed,  and  that  he  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  the  greatest  war  of  modem  times  ?  Is  it 
strange,  then,  that  in  all  countries,  even,5F^n  stripped  of  the  dig- 
nities of  office  and  the  formalities  of  power,  he  everywhere  has 
been  recognized  as  the  first  personage  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  strange  that  the  Republican  party 
of  this  country  turns  to  him  ?  I  have  said  this  of  General  Grant, 
not  because  I  want  him  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  I  think  it 
has  responsibilities  from  which  he  may  well  shrink.  I  do  not  know 
that  an  election  will  add  to  his  fame.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  increase 
his  happiness.  But  there  have  been  times  when  even  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  Republican  assemblies,  it  was  not  easy  to  represent 
General  Grant  as  he  is — ^a  man  of  imperturbable  spirit,  full  of  pa- 
triotism, animated  by  a  plain  and  loving  sense  of  justice,  and  anx- 
icifus — more  anxious,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other  American  citizen 
r-f or  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  for  the  preservation  of  our 

Rational  honor,  and  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  country." 

.<• 

Geobge  S.  Boutwell. 


THE  mSfl  LAND  QUESTION. 


So  much  light  has  been  already  thrown  on  the  land  question  in 
Ireland,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  New  Tork  daily  press 
and  the  Irish  landlords,  that  this  brief  article  might  seem  almost 
superfluous.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  light  thrown 
on  a  subject  is  colored  to  suit  the  chromatic  tastes  of  the  illumina- 
tor. I  propose,  in  writing  this  article,  to  bring  the  plain  daylight 
of  fact  to  bear  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

A  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  told  me,  a  short  time  ago,  that 
if  he  were  an  Irishman  he  would  not  consent  for  one  day  to  live 
under  British  misrule,  and  that  he  thought  the  only  remedy  for 
Ireland  was  to  transport  the  whole  Irish  nation  bodily  oyer  here. 

Naturally,  I  appreciated  the  compliment  this  gentleman  paid  us, 
in  wishing  to  have  the  whole  "  scot  and  lot "  of  us  brought  over  to 
America.  I  could  not,  however,  agree  with  him,  either  as  to  the 
practicability  or  the  advisability  of  his  suggestion.  If  I  thought 
there  was  no  hope  of  accomplishing  the  reforms  we  desire,  then  I 
should  say  :  Yes,  let  them  come  over  here.  They  are  not  able  to 
make  themselves  a  nation,  and  they  would  best  be  merged  into 
another  race  which  has  known  how  to  win  its  nationality. 

Fortunately,  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  are  incapable  of  gaining  eventually  all  the  reforms  they  desire, 
even  the  last  and  noblest  one  of  all,  the  restoration  of  their  national 
autonomy. 

Let  us  first  look  at  emigration  in  its  practical  and  then  in  its 
sentimental  bearings.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  transport 
five  millions  of  people  in  a  body  to  America.  But  what  are  the 
practical  effects  of  emigration  as  exemplified  in  Ireland  after  the 
famine  of  '47  ? 

The  first  effect  is  the  throwing  out  of  cultivation  of  vast  areas 
of  land.  The  landlords  turn  the  farms  into  pastures,  and  raise  cat- 
tle and  sheep  for  export  to  England  ;  the  money  they  receive  they 
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spend  for  the  most  part  outside  the  country.  You  roam  over  miles 
and  miles  of  fertile  land,  or  land  that  might  be  made  fertile,  without 
seeing  a  house  or  a  human  being.  Now,  facts  have  shown  that  the 
system  of  turning  all  the  fertile  lands  of  Ireland  into  grazing-fields 
has  failed  in  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  instituted.  The 
amount  of  cattle  and  sheep  raised  in  Ireland  has,  of  late  years,  been 
steadily  decreasing,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cereal  crops.  The 
reason  lies  close  at  hand  :  Ireland  is  a  damp  country,  and,  in  many 
parts,  the  soil  holds  rain  like  a  cup.  When  kept  properly  drained, 
there  is  no  land  in  the  world  more  fertile  than  the  great  uninhabited 
grazing-plains  of  Ireland ;  but,  left  as  they  are  year  after  year,  un- 
drained  and  unfertilized,  unsown  with  new  grass-seed,  quite  neglect- 
ed, in  fact,  every  farmer  in  America  will  understand  that  they  must 
gradually  become  unfit  for  grazing.  The  consequence  is,  that  re- 
cently less  cattle  have  been  raised  every  year,  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  waste  land  increases  instead  of  diminishing. 

The  second  effect  of  the  emigration  of  1848  has  been,  strange 
to  say,  to  increase  the  competition  for  land.  The  landlords  took 
advantage  of  the  emigration  to  effect  immense  clearances  of  land, 
which  have  never  since  been  put  under  cultivation.  Those  of  the 
peasantry  who  did  not  emigrate  were  driven  to  the  bogs  and  the 
barren  hillsides.  In  course  of  time  the  population  naturally  in- 
creased ;  with  this  increase  came  greater  competition  for  land  ;  but 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  country  were  no  longer  open  to  competitors. 
The  area  of  ground  left  to  agriculturists  was  greatly  lessened,  and 
the  competition,  of  course,  became  fiercer  than  ever,  though  the 
chances  of  the  peasant  to  better  his  condition  by  renting  land  were 
also  fewer  than  ever,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  land. 

The  effect  of  emigration  on  wages  and  the  prices  of  produce,  as 
compared  with  rents,  has  been  peculiar.  When  I  was  a  child,  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  the  day-laborer's  wages  averaged  from  six  to  nine 
shillings  a  week.  Now  they  average  from  seven  to  ten.  The  prices 
of  produce  have  risen  in  a  slightly  larger  proportion,  but  rents  of 
land  have  risen  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  in  some  cases  five 
hundred  per  cent.  This  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  things,  and  is 
owing,  I  believe,  to  general  under-population  of  the  country,  taken 
as  a  whole,  with  over-population  in  spots.  The  industries  of  the 
country  have  been  rendered  stagnant  by  the  constant  drain  of  able- 
bodied  labor  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  so  wages  have 
risen  but  little.  The  supply  of  labor  is  very  small  in  Ireland,  but 
the  demand  is  very  small  also,  and  so  labor  is  cheap,  though  scarce. 
VOL.  cxzx. — ^No.  281.  26 
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Here  is  an  artificial  state  which  most  obviously  have  been  broiight 
about  by  some  artificial  cause.  We  consider  that  forced  emigT»- 
tion  is  this  cause. 

The  practical  worthlessness  of  emigration  as  a  permanent  reme* 
dy  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  the  history  of  Ireland  from  '48 
to  '80.  A  certain  amount  of  the  population  was  removed  by  emi- 
gration,  and  a  steady  flow  of  emigration,  on  a  smaller  scale,  has 
been  going  on  ever  since.  Still,  here  we  are,  in  pretty  much  the 
same  position  as  we  were  in  '46.  It  needs  only  one  more  bad  har- 
vest to  produce  a  famine  like  that  of  '47.  What  good,  then,  I  ask, 
has  all  our  emigration  done  us  ?  Supposing  there  should  be  a  bad 
harvest  next  autumn,  and  that  the  result  should  be  the  death  or 
emigration  of  three  millions  of  people.  Would  it  benefit  the  two 
millions  left  behind  ?  Would  it  raise  the  wages  of  labor,  with  no 
industries  to  give  employment  to  labor  ?  Would  it  lower  the  rents 
of  the  tenants,  with  still  larger  quantities  of  land  turned  into  sheep- 
walks  ?  Or,  again,  even  supposing  that  the  peasantry  were  tempo- 
rarily benefited  by  the  departure  of  so  many  competitors,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  two  millions  increasing  in  the  course  of  nature  till  an- 
other famine  came  along  to  scatter  them  again  to  the  winds  ?  From 
all  this  it  is  plain  that  emigration,  unaccompanied  by  other  reme- 
dies, only  causes  a  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  same  vicious  circle  of 
events  in  Ireland. 

To  prove  that  Ireland  is  as  a  whole  immensely  under-populated, 
I  will  give  some  comparisons  between  its  acreage  and  population 
and  those  of  other  countries  where  a  peasant  proprietary  prevails, 
and  where  the  peasants  are,  as  a  rule,  comfortable  and  contented. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  20,819,829  statute  acres,  or  31,874  square 
miles.  She  has  a  population  of  5,411,416.  Guernsey  (including  ad- 
jacent islands),  which  is  entirely  divided  up  into  small  agricultural 
holdings,  and  which  is  quite  as  damp  and  rainy  as  Ireland,  has  an 
area  of  19,605  statute  acres,  and  a  population  of  33,969.  Ireland  has 
thus,  in  rough  numbers,  a  population  of  one  person  to  every  four 
acres,  while  Guernsey  has  a  population  of  nearly  two  persons  to 
every  acre.  Yet  Guernsey  is  prosperous,  and  Ireland  is  miserable. 
Guernsey's  peasants  are  proprietors  ;  Ireland's  peasants  are  tenant«- 
at-wilL  If  Ireland  had  a  population  in  proportion  to  that  of  Guern- 
sey, she  would  have  45,000,000  inhabitants. 

Germany  has  an  area  in  English  square  miles  of  212,091 ;  a  pop- 
ulation of  41,058,641,  giving  a  density  of  population  per  square 
mile  of  193,  while  that  of  Ireland  is  only  169. 
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France  has  an  area  of  201,900  English  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  36,102,921,  or  an  average  of  about  178  to  the  square  mile* 
The  land  is  more  subdivided  in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  cultivated  part  of  it  consists  of  about  90,000,000  acres.  This 
is  divided  into  5,550,000  properties.  Of  these,  the  properties  aver- 
aging 600  acres  number  50,000  ;  those  averaging  60  acres  500,000 ; 
while  there  are  5,000,000  holdings  under  six  acres.  The  peasants 
are  well  off,  conservative,  and  contented,  though  a  hundred  years 
ago  they  were  just  the  reverse ;  and  nobody  has  ever  thought  of 
saying  that  France  is  over-populated. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  11,267  English  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  5,087,105,  or  451  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Italy  has  an  area  of  112,677  English  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  26,796,253,  being  237  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Italy  are  agriculturists. 

The  Netherlands  have  an  area  of  20,527  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,674,402,  or  179  to  the  square  mile. 

Switzerland  has  an  area  of  15,233  English  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  2,669,147,  giving  a  density  of  175  per  square  mile. 
The  soil  of  Switzerland  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  people, 
only  about  half  a  million  of  the  total  population  owning  no  land. 

We  see  that  in  every  instance  these  countries  are  more  densely  pop- 
ulated than  Ireland,  yet  there  is  no  cry  of  over-population,  and  the  emi- 
gration from  them,  except  in  the  case  of  Germany,  is  slight.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  not  the  land  system  that  causes  emigration,  but  the  conscrip- 
tion and  the  attractions  afforded  by  the  free  institutions  of  America. 

Writing  in  1836,  Mr.  N.  W.  Senior,  in  ^order  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  population,  in  all  countries,  where  the  opposite  is  not 
produced  by  unnatural  laws,  is  to  increase  with  less  rapidity  than 
the  means  of  subsistence — a  thesis  altogether  opposed  to  the  false 
idea  of  Malthus — speaks  thus  :  ''It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  compared  with  its  state  at  our  earliest  records^* 
be  one  of  relative  poverty,  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  subsistence  must  be  admitted.  ...  If  its  means 
of  subsistence  have  increased  much,  more  than  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  proposition  is  false,  but  that 
the  contrary  proposition  is  true,  and  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population.  Now, 
what  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  earliest  records  of  those  nations 
which  are  now  civilized,  or,  which  is  the  same,  what  is  now  the 
state  of  savage  nations?    A  state  of  habitual  poverty  and  occa- 
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sional  famine.  A  scanty  population^  but  stUl  scantier  means  of 
subsistence,  .  .  .  But,  if  a  single  country  can  now  be  foond,  in 
which  there  is  now  less  poverty  than  is  universal  in  a  savage  state, 
it  must  be  true  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  that  countrj 
has  been  placed,  the  means  of  subsistence  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  increase  than  the  population.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  everj 
civilized  country.  In  our  own  early  history,  famines,  and  pesti- 
lences, the  consequences  of  famine,  constantly  occur.  At  present^ 
though  our  numbers  are  trebled  or  quadrupled,  they  are  unheard  of." 

Mr.  Senior  adds,  farther  on  :  ''  It  may  be  generally  stated  that 
all  that  degrades  the  character  or  diminishes  the  productive  power  of 
a  people  tends  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  subsistence  to  popular 
tion,  and  vice  versa  ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  population  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  symptom  of  misgovernmenty  indicative  of  deeper-seated  evils,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  of  the  results."  * 

It  will  be  remarked  here  how  well  Mr.  Senior's  description  of  a 
"  savage  country  "  applies  to  Ireland  :  "  A  state  of  habitual  poverty 
and  occasional  famine" — ^a  '^ scanty  population,  and  still  scantier 
means  of  subsistence."  What  a  glory  it  is  to  England  that  the  coun- 
try she  has  ruled  for  five  hundred  years,  and  that  has  been  united  to 
her  in  the  closest  bonds  for  eighty  years,  should  be  in  this  condition  I 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  '^  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,"  shows 
that,  even  taking  Ireland  in  her  present  condition,  without  manu- 
factures or  industries,  she  could  support  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  provided  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had 
sufficient  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  adopt  the  best  methods 
of  farming — that  is,  provided  they  were  assured  that  the  fruits  of 
their  increased  labor  would  not  be  only  increased  rents. 

Father  Th^baud,  alluding  to  this  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane's,  says,  in  his  admirable  work  on  ''  The  Irish  Race,"  written  in 
1873  :  "It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  pretended  surplus  population 
of  Ireland  is,  as  Sir  Robert  Kane  ss^ys,  a  piece  of  pure  imagination, 
perfectly  ideal,  and  that  it  is  its  unequal  and  not  its  aggregate 
amount  which  is  to  be  deplored." 

After  quoting  freely  from  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont's  work  on 
Ireland  in  support  of  this  opinion,  Father  Th^baud  goes  on  to  say : 
"The  celebrated  French  writer  had  certainly  pointed  out  what  were 
the  real  causes  of  the  distress  in  Ireland.  He  had  shown  how  false 
were  the  pretended  causes  then  assigned  for  it  by  Englishmen ;  he 

•  «*  PoUUcal  Eoonomj,'*  p.  148. 
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touched  the  key-note — ^the  land-tenure ;  and,  as  a  well-wisher  to 
Ireland,  deprecating  any  new  calamities,  he  was  firmly  opposed  to 
those  various  fancy  projects  "  of  emigration  en  masaey  suggested  by 
numerous  British  writers,  many  of  whom,  such  as  the  editors  of  the 
London  "  Times,"  were  induced  to  promulgate  them  by  their  deep 
hatred  for  the  old  race,  which  led  them  to  represent,  under  a  modem 
garb,  the  old  Norman  and  Puritan  philanthropic  desires  of  rooting 
out  and  sweeping  off  the  Irish  from  the  land. 

"The  projects  of  emigration,  therefore,"  he  says,  '^toere  moat  ea- 
gerly  advanced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Iriah^  their  real  friends  be- 
ing, on  the  whole,  opposed  to  the  movement  at  the  time.  But  the 
true  causes  of  Irish  misery  being  either  unseen  or  unappreciated,  or, 
if  known,  studiously  fostered,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the 
one  aim  which  ran  all  through  the  English  policy,  of  emptying  the 
island  and  destroying  the  race,  eventually  it  did  actually  become  a 
dire  necessity  for  the  people  to  fly." 

These  remarks,  made  in  reference  to  the  famine  of  '48,  are  just 
as  applicable  now.  The  true  friends  of  Ireland  will  be  always' op- 
posed to  forced  emigration,  and  will  therefore  devote  their  efforts 
to  removing  the  causes  of  this  emigration,  rather  than  to  making  a 
desert  of  their  country  by  promoting  it.  Why,  too,  should  Ireland  be 
the  only  struggling  nationality  in  the  world  to  which  this  preposter- 
ous suggestion  of  an  emigration  en  masse  should  have  been  made  ? 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  an  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America,  but 
an  emigration  from  the  barren  hills  of  Connaught  to  the  fertile 
lands  of  Leinster  and  Munster  that  we  want.  The  old  cry  in 
Cromwellian  days,  "  To  hell  or  Connaught ! "  has  been  virtually 
the  cry  ever  since  in  Ireland.  The  landlords  have  been  occupied, 
without  ceasing,  in  driving  the  peasantry  from  the  best  parts  to  the 
worst  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  our  principal  aims  is  to  cause 
a  return  movement,  and  this  can  only  be  produced  by  causing  large 
quantities  of  grazing-land,  in  the  eastern  and  middle  counties,  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  it 
by  the  western  peasantry. 

One  of  the  natural  effects  of  the  depopulating  of  fertile  parts, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  barren  parts,  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  is 
a  fictitious  value  for  agricultural  land.  The  increased  fierceness  of 
competition,  already  alluded  to  as  arising  from  this  unnatural  ar- 
rangement, is  the  cause.  But  the  fierce  competition  is  made  still 
fiercer  by  the  abnormal  state  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  of 
Ireland.     The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  and  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  manufacturing  ones  react  mutually  on  each  other.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  manufaotuiiDg 
industries  of  a  country  can  not  be  flourishing  when  agriculture  ia 
depressed.  In  the  same  way  stagnation  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests injures  the  agricultural  classes.  Most  of  the  prohibitions  on 
Irish  industries  have  been  remoyed,  and  laudable  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  by  well-meaning  persons  to  revive  some  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  useless  to  attempt  to  revive  manufactures  in  Ireland, 
unless  one  of  two  conditions  be  fulfilled.  Either  the  agricultural 
system  must  be  in  a  free,  wholesome,  and  natural  condition,  or  im- 
mense sums  of  money  must  be  spent  by  the  Imperial  €k>vermnent 
in  fostering  Irish  industries  of  all  kinds.  As  regards  agriculture,  a 
tenant-at-will  system,  with  rents  paid  in  cash,  and  the  loss  through 
bad  harvests,  etc.,  falling  on  the  tenant  alone,  is  the  least  free  and 
the  least  wholesome  of  all  systems.  We  can  not,  therefore,  look 
for  any  permanent  improvement  in  Irish  industries  until  the  soil  of 
the  country  has  been  made  free,  or  until  England  has  restored  to 
Ireland  all  the  money  of  which  she  has  robbed  her  in  suppressing 
her  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  manufactures  are  droop- 
ing, we  can  not  expect  any  diminution  in  the  tremendous  competi- 
tion for  land. 

Here,  therefore,  we  find  two  causes  codperating  to  impoverish 
Ireland.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  English  (Government  to 
foster,  by  liberal  pecuniary  aid,  the  industries  it  so  long  suppressed. 
The  English  Government  has  never  done  this,  and  is  not  likely  to 
do  it.  On  the  contrary,  for  every  six  million  pounds  sterling  that 
it  takes  out  of  Ireland  in  revenue,  it  returns  but  four  million  and  a 
half.  If  the  Grovemment  did  its  duty,  and  extended  to  Ireland  the 
financial  help  in  her  industries  which  it  owes  her  as  a  mere  debt  of 
honesty,  the  effect  on  agricultural  interests  would  show  itself  at 
once.  The  immense  number  of  cottier  tenants  in  the  west  who  cul- 
tivate one  or  two  acres  of  sterile  ground,  and  pay  their  rents  by  going 
over  to  England  to  work  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  leaving  their 
women  to  attend  to  their  own  little  patches,  would  be  drawn  oft 
this  land,  which  in  England  would  rent  at  about  one  shilling  the 
acre,  but  which  in  Ireland  rents  all  the  way  from  five  shillings  to 
ten  shillings  the  acre,  and  their  labor  would  be  directed  into  chan- 
nels profitable  to  Ireland.  The  artificially  high  rents  of  these  barren 
mountain  holdings  would  then  fall  to  their  proper  level. 

Again,  a  change  in  the  land  laws,  such  as  an  act  compelling  the 
sale  on  reasonable  terms  of  lands  held  by  absentees,  or  by  corpora- 
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tions,  would  soon  react  most  favorably  on  Irish  manufactoresy  by 
increasing  the  buying  power  of  the  agricultural  classes,  who  form 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population.  In  either  case,  howeyer,  Eng- 
land would  have  to  supply  the  money.  She  would  have  to  put  her 
hands  in  her  own  pockets  and  retransf er  to  Ireland  the  money  she 
has  stolen  from  her.  Here  is  England's  dilemma.  She  must  give 
money  to  help  Irish  industries,  or  she  must  give  money  to  reform 
Ireland's  land-tenure.  It  is  very  plain  that  she  will  do  neither,  if 
she  can  help  it.  As  time  goes  by,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  such  gentle  extraneous  pressure  to  bear  upon  her  as  may  mate- 
rially alter  her  present  intentions. 

I  said  above  that  the  expropriation  of  absentees  and  of  corpora- 
tions would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  Irish  trade.  I  believe 
no  system  of  land  reform  will  be  of  much  use  to  Ireland  which  does 
not  include  the  expropriation  of  both  these  classes  of  owners. 

There  is  no  use  in  any  scheme  that  has  been  proposed,  imless  such 
colossal  bloodsuckers  as  these  absentee  landlords  and  corporations 
be  summarily  abolished.  Here  is  a  drain  of  £6,000,000  going  on 
every  year  which,  if  it  existed  in  America  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  £54,000,000,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  $270,000,000.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Irish 
Land-Leaguers  to  entertain  the  idea  of  any  programme  that  did  not 
at  any  rate  disestablish  the  absentee  landlord  and  the  absentee  cor- 
poration. We  therefore  demand  first  the  expropriation  of  the  ab- 
sentees. Resident  corporations  and  non-improving  resident  land- 
lords might  follow  in  due  order.  .  By  that  time  the  rest  of  the  land- 
lords might  have  become  willing  to  sell,  and  no  further  compulsion 
might  be  needed. 

Having  thus  touched  generally  upon  two  or  three  of  the  princi- 
pal points  connected  with  the  land-tenure,  I  should  like  to  go  a  lit- 
tle into  the  details  of  the  agitation  commenced  over  a  year  ago  by 
the  Land  League.  The  objects  of  the  League,  as  announced  at  the 
public  meeting  at  which  it  was  first  formed,  are :  1.  To  promote 
organization  among  the  tenant  farmers  ;  2.  To  defend  those  threat- 
ened with  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  extortionate  rents ;  3.  To 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act ;  4. 'To 
obtain  such  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  will  enable 
every  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding,  by  paying  a  fair 
rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  "  It  only  remains,  then,''  says 
O'Connor  Power,  in  his  article  on  the  ^^  Land  Agitation,"  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century,"  for  December,  1879,  "to push  forward  with 
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the  utmost  energy  those  minor  reforms  framed  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system,  such  as  the  abolition  of  all  artificial  restrictions 
on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  the  more  efficient  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  the  reclamation  and  distribution  of  the  waste  lands^ 
while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  main  object  of  emancipating  the 
entire  agricultural  population  from  the  power  of  landlordism.'* 

This  ^^  main  object,"  with  which  0'Ck)nnor  Power  winds  up,  the 
Land-Leaguers  contemplate  bringing  about  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  was  brought 
about  by  Ilardenberg.  Hardenberg  had  to  abolish  feudalism  and 
landlordism  both  at  one  blow.  This  he  did  by  the  famous  edict  of 
1811,  entitled  ^'  An  Edict  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Relations  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant."  In  the  preamble  to  this  edict  the 
King  of  Prussia  uses  the  following  remarkable  words  : 

"  We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Prussia^ 
having  convinced  ourselves  both  by  personal  experience  in  our  own 
domains  and  by  that  of  many  lords  of  manors  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  have  accrued  both  to  the  lord  and  to  the  peasant  by 
the  transformation  of  peasant-holdings  into  property,  and  the  com- 
mutation of  the  rents  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  indemnity,  and  having 
consulted  in  regard  to  this  weighty  matter  experienced  farmers^ 
ordain  and  decree  as  follows  : 

'^  That  all  tenants  of  hereditary  holdings,  whatever  the  sixe  of 
the  holdings,  shall  by  the  present  edict  become  the  proprietors  of 
their  holdings  after  paying  to  the  landlord  the  indenmity  fixed  by 

this  edict." 

The  peasant  was  made  absolute  proprietor  of  two  thirds  of  his 
holding,  and  the  other  third  was  given  over  to  the  landlord  as  in- 
demnity for  all  the  dues,  services,  etc.,  which  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem the  lord  was  entitled  to.  For  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  land, 
the  Grovemment  compensated  the  lord  by  issuing  to  him  bonds  bear- 
ing four  per  cent,  interest ;  the  tenants  repaid  the  state  the  principal 
and  interest  of  these  bonds  by  annual  installments  of  five  per  cent.| 
extending  over  forty-one  years,  after  which  all  payments  ceased. 

Mr.  Kay,  in  his  "  Social  Condition  of  England  and  Europe," 
writes  :  "  Before  the  Prussian  Government  was  induced  to  try  the 
great  experiment  of  enabling  the  peasants  to  obtain  land,  and  of 
creating  a  great  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  it  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
advancing  great  sums  of  money  to  the  great  landed  proprietors  "^* 
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similarly  to  what  the  English  Goyemment  is  doing  now  in  making 
large  loans  to  the  Irish  land-owners,  to  improve  their  estates  and 
carry  on  works  with — "  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  intro- 
duce better  systems  of  farming  upon  their  lands.  Reichsperger 
says  :  '  Frederick  IL  gave  away  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  According  to  the  Minister, 
Yon  Stertzberg,  between  the  years  of  1763  and  1786,  the  sums 
advanced  in  this  manner  amounted  to  24,399,838  thalers.'  'And 
yet,'  says  Thaer,  '  these  sums  of  money  have  in  reality  done  no 
good,  but  have  often,  indeed,  been  most  injurious  in  their  effects.' " 

"  It  was  by  introducing  the  system  of  small  properties,"  says 
Mr,  Kay,  on  page  91  of  vol.  i.  of  the  same  work,  "  that  the  great 
ministers  of  Prussia,  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  raised  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  of  Prussia  and  Prussian  Poland,  from  a  state 
previously  analogous  to  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the  present 
day,  to  their  present  happy  and  flourishing  condition. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  continues,  "that  five  acres,  the 
property  of  an  intelligent  peasant,  who  farms  it  himself,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  peasants  have  learned  to  farm,  will  always  produce 
much  more  per  acre  than  an  equal  number  of  acres  will  do  when 
farmed  by  a  mere  leasehold  tenant." 

Mr.  Kay,  after  enumerating  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietorship,  makes  the  following  just 
and  weighty  observations  on  the  Irish  problem  :  "  Until  we  can 
find,"  says  he,  "  an  Irish  Stein  or  an  Irish  Hardenberg,  who  will 
grant  the  Irish  people  free  trade  in  land,  by  preventing  its  being 
tied  up  by  settlements,  and  who  will  interest  the  peasants  and  farm- 
ers of  Ireland  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity  and  in  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  the  country,  we  shall  have  done  nothing^ 
positively  nothingy  for  Ireland."  I  commend  this  last  statement  to 
the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to  show  the  direction  of  the  objects  and 
ideas  of  the  Land-Leaguers.  I  must  now  add  that  the  cause  which 
most  immediately  gave  birth  to  the  Land  League,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  was  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords  to  reduce 
their  rents,  spite  of  the  rapidly  approaching  famine. 

The  English  landlords,  always  less  grasping  than  Irish  landlords, 
had  quietly  reduced  their  rents  in  England  all  round,  months  be- 
fore, thus  avoiding  any  complications  with  their  tenants.  Not  so 
the  Irish  landlords.  They  saw,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  English 
ones  did,  that  the  harvest  would  be  a  failure,  but,  having  always 
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been  accustomed  to  take  the  last  pound  of  flesh,  they  thought  thej 
could  do  it  again.  This  time,  however,  thanks  to  the  manly  attitude 
taken  by  the  tenants,  they  have  been  disappointed. 

It  was  well  known  in  Ireland,  last  July,  that  a  famine  was  ineri- 
table.  Members  of  Parliament  dinned  it  into  the  ears  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Professors  of  political  economy  declared  it  could  not  fail 
to  come.  As  time  went  on,  the  pitiless  rains  destroyed  the  last  faint 
hopes  of  saving  at  least  something.  Then  it  was  that  we  asked  the 
landlords  what  they  intended  to  do.  The  answer  was  not  a  tardy 
one.  They  intended  to  collect  their  rents  as  usual,  and,  if  the  peo- 
ple could  not  pay,  to  evict. 

Undoubtedly,  if  they  had  been  left  to  work  their  own  sweet 
will,  if  the  tenant-farmers  had  not  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  self-preservation,  their  programme — ^their  foolish,  short-sighted 
programme,  looking  at  it  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  interests — would  have  been  carried  out.  On  the  part  of  the 
people,  there  would  have  been  a  resort  to  assassination ;  some  land- 
lords, agents,  and  bailiffs  would  probably  have  been  shot ;  the  Irish 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  torrents  of  denunciation,  and 
an  immense  tide  of  emigration  would  have  already  set  in,  sweeping 
away  all  the  best  and  most  vigorous  of  our  people  ;  while  the  scenes 
of  starvation  in  Ireland  itself,  bad  as  they  are,  would  have  been  in- 
tensified a  hundred-fold. 

If  these  disasters  have  been  in  a  great  measure  averted,  we 
think  we  can  claim  that  it  has  been  owing,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  Land  League.  This  body  has,  from  the  beginning,  taken  up 
the  position  that,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  famine  before  him, 
the  duty  of  the  tenant  was  first  to  preserve  the  lives  of  himself  and 
his  family.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  keep  as  much 
money  as  would  support  him  and  his  family  till  the  next  harvest,  and 
only  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  as  rent,  what  he  had  left  after  doing  so. 

After  teaching  the  tenant  that  he  must  save  his  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  children,  the  next  object  of  the  Land  League  was  to 
show  him  how  to  do  this.  Its  advice  to  the  farmer,  "  Keep  a  firm 
grip  on  your  homestead,"  has  become  proverbial  How  did  it  pro- 
pose that  the  farmer  should  obey  ? 

The  League  calculated  on  the  landlords  at  last  perceiving 
that  their  best  chances  lay  in  keeping  their  tenants,  even  at  half 
rents,  rather  than  in  evicting  them,  and  going  into  the  unprofitable 
business  of  grazing ;  for,  not  being  able  to  get  any  tenants  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  evicted,  that  was  the  only  resource  left  them. 
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The  action  of  such  a  large  majority  of  landlords^  in  reducing 
their  rents,  after  the  League  had  been  formed,  and  the  system  of 
passive  resistance  fairly  established,  shows  that  they  did  finally 
recognize  the  situation,  and  that  they  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

In  fact,  American  competition  has  entirely  altered  (he  channel 
of  landlord  interests.  It  does  not  pay  the  Irish  landlord  any  longer 
to  fill  the  places  of  his  tenants  with  cattle  ;  and,  as  American  com- 
petition increases,  and  grazing-land  in  Ireland  deteriorates  from 
neglect,  the  cattle-raising  business  will  soon  scarcely  pay  expenses. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  political  motives  than  pecuniary  ones  that 
make  a  certain  number  of  Irish  landlords,  who  are  also  Tory  poli- 
ticians, anxious  for  the  emigration  of  their  tenantry.  The  next 
general  election  is  imminent,  and  if  the  emigration  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  electors  of  Nationalistic  politics  to  insure  a  Tory  victory 
could  be  brought  about,  the  Irish  Conservative  landlord  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  temporary  financial  loss.  Emigration,  they  know, 
would  injure  their  pockets  for  the  time  being,  but  they  think  it 
would  eventually  be  their  salvation,  by  eliminating  from  the  coun- 
try all  the  young,  fiery  element  which  will  not  lie  down  quietly 
under  misery.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  the  offers  made  by 
Irish  landlords  to  send  emigrants  over  here — if  their  passage-tickets 
be  paid  by  benevolent  Americans — they  do  not  offer  to  send  chil- 
dren or  old  people,  but  young  men  and  women,  the  brain,  blood, 
and  sinew  of  the  country,  the  very  people  who,  under  natural 
conditions,  would  be  considered  the  greatest  possible  loss  to  any 
country. 

The  Land  League  saw  through  this  design,  and  defeated  it  by 
their  advice  to  the  people  to  resist  being  compelled  to  emigrate.  It 
told  them  to  refuse  to  pay  extortionate  rentST— that  is,  rents  they 
could  not  pay  and  at  the  same  time  feed  their  families ;  it  told 
them  to  refuse  to  leave  their  homes  unless  forcibly  ejected,  so  that 
winter  might  not  find  them  without  a  shelter  to  their  heads  ;  and  it 
told  them  to  refuse  to  rent  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had 
been  evicted.  By  compliance  with  this  advice  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  kept  in  the  pockets  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  fam- 
ine has  been  diminished  by  that  amount.  The  simple  piece  of  ad- 
vice, "  Keep  a  good  grip  on  your  homesteads,"  has  thus  done  more 
in  staving  off  the  famine  than  all  the  relief  funds  put  together.  It 
has  also  saved  the  lives  of  landlords  and  agents  ;  it  has  roused  the 
people  to  a  true  sense  of  the  power  they  can  wield  by  comparatively 
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peaceable  means  ;  it  has  brought  many  landlords  to  their  senses  ;  it 
will  end,  we  believe,  by  bringing  them  all  to  their  senses.  Finally, 
it  has  brought  the  two  greatest  statesmen  of  England,  Gladstone 
and  John  Bright,  to  a  perception  of  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  Ireland.  And  not  only  these  two,  but  innumerable  minor 
thinkers  now  acknowledge  that  an  inmiense  deal  must  yet  be  done 
before  Ireland  can  be  satisfied. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  telling  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rents  in  a 
famine  year,  unless  they  get  a  sufficient  reduction  to  enable  them 
to  live,  is  communistic  and  revolutionary.  It  is  no  more  commu- 
nistic than  to  compel  the  owner  of  a  private  hoard  of  provisions  on 
board  a  wreck  to  share  it  with  his  starving  companions.  The  pres- 
ervation of  property  is  secondary  to  the  preservation  of  life. 
Where  a  whole  community  is  in  danger  from  the  selfish  action  of 
a  small  minority,  this  axiom  applies  with  full  force. 

An  able  letter  that  appeared  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  ^  Boston 
Globe,"  on  the  subject  of  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  the  land- 
lords of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  British 
Majesty,  furnishes  us  here  with  an  apt  illustration,  more  recent  than 
the  action  of  Hardenberg.  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  not  a  very 
large  place,  but  it  is  the  principle  that  weighs,  not  the  size  of  the 
country. 

"  In  1875,"  says  the  writer, "  the  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island  passed  an  act  compelling  the  landlords  of  that  province  to 
sell  their  estates  to  their  tenants,  upon  ^  terms  just  and  equitable  to 
the  tenants,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors.'  This  act  received  the 
royal  and  formal  assent  of  her  Majesty,  through  her  representative, 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  under  its  provisions  the  value 
of  the  land  was  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  landlord  was  paid  the 
price  set  upon  it  by  the  commission.  .  .  .  For  a  century  the  province 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  was  under  the  vicious  system  of  land- 
lordism. .  .  .  The  evil,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  originated  with 
the  Imperial  Government ;  and  it,  too,  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  evil  Nearly  the  whole  island,  we  are  told,  was 
alienated  in  one  day  by  the  Crown,  in  very  large  grants,  chiefly  to 
absentees,  just  as  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland  were  taken  from  the 
rightful  owners  and  given  to  the  followers  of  Cromwell  and  others. 
The  people  of  the  island  never  admitted  the  rights  of  the  proprietors 
to  hold  the  land,  and  they  kept  up  the  agitation  of  the  land  ques- 
tion from  the  day  it  was  originally  granted  in  1767.  No  means 
were  left  untried  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus.     Petition  after  petition 
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was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  people  met  in  masses,  and 
prayed  for  relief  ;  but  the  official  ear  was  deaf,  though  always  open 
to  the  complaints  and  representations  of  landholders  and  their  satel- 
lites, who  were  ever  sensitive  to  their  imaginary  rights,  but  totally 
oblivious  of  the  groans  of  an  oppressed  people."  So  similar  was 
their  condition  to  that  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  seriously 
proposed  at  one  time  to  have  the  name  of  the  island  changed  to 
that  of  "New  Ireland."  "Frequently,  as  in  Ireland  to-day,  the 
people  forcibly  resisted  the  collection  of  rents  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
troops  were  transported  to  the  island  to  suppress  the  disturbance. 
Thus,  for  a  century  almost,  did  the  struggling  people  protest  against 
the  wrongs  under  which  they  were  suffering,  .  .  .  the  landlords 
frustrated  every  attempt  at  redress.  .  .  .  But  the  end  came" — 
the  compulsory  land-purchase  act  of  1875. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  temporary  remedies  which  the  agitation 
of  the  Land  League  has  procured  for  Ireland's  distress,  we  will  now 
examine  the  permanent  remedy  which  the  League  desires  to  apply. 

This,  in  brief,  is  that  the  Government  should  lend  money  to  the 
farmers  at  low  interest,  to  be  repaid  by  installments  extending  over 
a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  their  farms. 

Mr.  Bright's  plan  for  creating  a  peasant  proprietary  is  good,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  be  of  any  use  except 
to  quite  a  small  section  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  He  falls  into  the 
same  mistakes  as  he  made  in  the  Land  Act  clauses.  To  prove  this 
statement,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  examine  the  results  of  these 
Bright  clauses,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  how  they  have  failed. 

Parts  second  and  third  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  deal  with  the 
sale  of  land  to  the  occupying  tenants,  and  contain  the  provisions 
commonly  known  as  the  Bright  clauses.  Part  second  contains  pro- 
visions intended  to  meet  the  case  of  the  sale  of  individual  holdings 
to  the  occupiers  by  mutual  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
These  clauses  empower  a  landlord,  being  only  a  tenant  for  life  or 
other  limited  owner,  to  agree  with  any  tenant  for  the  sale  of  his 
holding,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
to  give  the  tenant  an  absolute  conveyance  in  fee  simple.  Part 
third  deals  with  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  their  holdings,  where 
the  entire  estate  has  been  ordered  to  be  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.  Section  45  provides  that,  when  an  estate  has  been  thus  or- 
dered to  be  sold,  the  Board  of  Works  may  advance,  to  any  tenant 
desirous  of  purchasing  his  holding,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
thirds  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  holding.    The  Board  is  to 
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take  a  charge  for  the  money  so  advanced  on  this  purchased  land  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  som  advanced, 
which  annuity  pays  off  principal  and  interest  in  thirty-five  years. 
Then,  by  section  46  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  sale  of  entire  estates 
by  the  Court,  the  Court  shall,  ^^  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  persons  interested  in  the  estates,  or  the  purchase-money 
thereof,  afford,  by  the  formation  of  lots  for  sale  or  otherwise,  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  occupying  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing 
their  holdings."  The  second  part  of  the  act,  dealing  with  the  sale 
of  individual  holdings  in  pursuance  of  agreement  originating  out- 
side of  the  Court,  has  proved  wholly  inoperative.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  is,  that  the  cost  of  investigating  the  title  to  and  gen- 
erally of  selling  one  holding  in  the  Landed  £states  Court  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  cost  of  selling  the  entire  estate.  This  coot^ 
where  the  entire  estate  is  sold,  generally  forms  only  a  small  per^ 
centage  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  ;  but,  where  a  single 
small  holding  is  sold  by  itself,  the  cost  is  simply  ruinous.  This 
renders  it  practically  impossible  for  individual  tenants  of  small 
farms  to  purchase  their  holdings  under  the  provisions  of  part  second. 

Part  third  is  not  so  open  to  this  objection  as  to  costs,  since  it 
only  deals  with  cases  where  entire  estates  are  sold.  It  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  few  isolated  cases  ;  but,  having  regard  to 
the  great  number  of  estates  which  have  been  sold  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  and  to  the  very 
few  instances  in  which  the  provisions  of  part  third  have  been 
availed  of,  they  also  may  be  said  to  have  proved  a  decided  failure. 
The  causes  of  this  failure  are  mainly  the  following,  viz. :  1.  The 
construction  put  by  the  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  upon 
the  clause  directing  them  to  afford  facilities  to  tenants  anxious  to 
purchase,  by  dividing  the  property  into  lots,  etc.  ;  2.  The  obstruc- 
tion offered  to  the  working  of  the  clauses  by  landlord  owners ;  and 
3.  The  fact  of  the  advance  by  the  Board  to  tenants  being  limited 
to  two  thirds  of  the  purchase-money. 

1.  In  construing  section  46  of  the  act,  the  judges  of  the  Land- 
ed Estates  Court  held  that  they  were  bound  to  regard  first  the 
interest  of  the  owner  and  his  incumbrances,  and  they  declined 
to  divide  the  property  into  lots  for  the  tenants  when  the  doing  so 
might  in  any  wise  prejudice  the  sale  of  the  whole.  For  example, 
suppose  that  some  of  the  tenants  desired  to  buy  their  holdings,  and 
the  rest  did  not.  In  such  cases,  it  was  urged  by  the  landlords  that 
if  the  estate  were  divided  into  lots  so  as  to  suit  the  tenants  who 
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wished  to  buy  their  farms,  this  would  leave  an  irregular  remnant 
to  dispose  of,  with  the  possible  result  of  the  sale  realizing  less  than 
if  the  entire  estate  were  sold  together.  The  Court  held  in  favor  of 
the  landlords,  with  the  result  that  section  46  was  practically  ren- 
dered inoperative,  except  in  the  very  rare  case  where  aU  the  tenants 
were  in  a  position  to  buy, 

2.  But,  even  where  aJl  the  tenants  were  able  and  willing  to  buy, 
and  bid  the  highest  price,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  landlord 
was  still  averse  to  allowing  them  to  purchase.  The  Irish  land- 
owners are  a  privileged  and  exclusive  class.  The  holding  of  large 
estates  carries  with  it  certain  privileges  and  social  advantages 
which  have  no  parallel  in  America.  The  English  land  laws  bear 
strong  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  land-owning  aristocracy  to 
prevent  that  breaking  up  of  estates  which  would  destroy  their 
class  ascendancy.  It  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords should  obstruct  any  provisions  having  for  their  object  the 
substitution  of  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors  for  the  present 
feudal  system  of  land-tenure.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  obstruction  occurred  in  the  well-known  Harene  Estate  case. 
When  the  estate  was  put  up  for  sale  in  court,  two  gentlemen  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants  offered  £81,500  for  the  entire  estate.  A 
neighboring  landlord  offered  £81,000.  The  owner  preferred  to 
sell  to  one  of  his  own  class,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  £500.  The 
Landed  Estates  Court  Judge,  however,  held  that,  under  the  Bright 
clauses  of  the  act,  he  had  power  to  give  the  tenants  a  pref erence, 
provided  the  owner  did  not  thereby  sustain  any  pecuniary  loss. 
The  Judge,  therefore,  declared  the  trustees  for  the  tenants  to  be  the 
purchasers  of  the  estate.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Appeal  Court 
and  there  the  decision  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  Judge  was 
reversed.  The  tenants  tried  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
their  appeal  was  dismissed  upon  a  technical  ground. 

3.  Owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  system  of  land  laws  under  which 
they  live,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  able 
to  put  by  money.  It  might  often  happen  that  a  tenant  would  be 
anxious  to  purchase  his  holding,  and  both  able  and  willing  to  pay 
off  the  purchase-money  by  annual  installments  extending  over  a  suf- 
ficiently long  period,  and  yet  might  not  be  able  to  pay  down  imme- 
diately as  large  a  sum  as  one  third  of  the  purchase-money.  In  such 
cases,  the  Government,  if  satisfied  of  the  respectability  and  industry 
of  the  tenant,  would  be  safe  in  advancing  three  fourths,  or  four 
fifths,  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  taking  the  repayment 
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by  installments  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Bright  clauses.  The 
certainty  of  being  undisturbed  while  the  installments  were  paid, 
and  the  prospect  of  becoming  absolute  owner  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  would  stimulate  the  prospective  proprietor  to  extraoi^ 
dinary  efforts  to  pay  the  installments.  He  would  have  a  fixed  sum 
to  pay,  instead  of  a  sum  that  could  be  raised  any  time  at  the  caprice 
of  his  landlord,  and  he  would  feel  that  he  was  working  for  himself 
and  not  merely  to  make  rent  for  his  landlord.  The  success,  too,  of 
the  act  which  made  the  tenants  of  the  Irish  Church  lands  proprie- 
tors of  their  farms,  has  been  as  remarkable  as  the  failure  of  the 
Bright  clauses.  About  four  fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  holdings 
sold  have  been  purchased  by  the  occupiers,  and  interest  and  in- 
stallments have  been  regularly  paid  during  the  hard  times.  This 
instance  of  the  Church-land  sales  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the 
sense  of  security  and  the  prospect  of  ownership  have  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  the  Irish  peasant  as  they  have  been  proved  to  ezeroise 
upon  the  peasantry  of  France  and  other  European  countries.  In- 
deed, one  should  have  thought  that  this  might  fairly  have  been 
assumed  without  proof,  yet  it  has  been  vigorously  denied  by  the 
Irish  landlords.  From  the  statements  contained  in  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  Lord  Dunraven,  and  others,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  Irish  peasants  were  a  very  abnormal  race.  It  would  seem  that 
the  landlords  would  be  quite  wilUng  to  have  a  system  of  peasant 
proprietors  in  Ireland,  if  they  thought  it  would  do  any  good.  But 
they  are  quite  sure  it  would  not  do  any  good.  The  cause  of  the 
evil  is  the  character  of  the  people,  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  Oulf 
Stream,  overpopulation,  anything,  in  fact,  except  the  land  laws.  Ac- 
cording to  these  gentlemen,  the  Irish  peasant  must  be  of  a  very 
generous  nature  indeed.  He  is  just  as  willing  to  work  for  his  land- 
lord as  for  himself.  He  alone  is  wilHng  to  work  as  hard  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  his  industry  by  an  increase  of  rent  as  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
certain  to  enjoy  those  fruits  himself.  There  can,  perhaps,  be  no 
stronger  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  landlord  case  than  the  fact 
that  the  champions  of  landlordism  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  such  arguments  as  these. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Bright  clauses,  and  the 
reasons  that  have  made  them  a  failure,  I  would  point  out  certain 
remedies  that  at  least  would  make  them  workable,  though  these 
remedies  would  by  no  means  be  an  adequate  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land  question  : 
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1.  A  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  established  in  Dublin, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  buy  entire  estates  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  and  then  take  their  own  time  to  sell  these  estates  in  lots  to 
the  occupying  tenants. 

2.  The  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  should  be  empow- 
ered to  sell  the  estate  to  the  Board,  notwithstanding  any  objection 
by  the  owner,  not  only  when  they  bid  the  highest  price,  but  also 
when  they  bid  as  high  a  price  as  any  other  bidder. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  advancing  to  the  tenants  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  (say)  five  sixths  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  by 
them,  such  advance  to  be  repaid  by  them  in  installments,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  provided  by  the  Bright  clauses. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  Bright 
clauses,  that  the  same  errors  which  made  them  abortive  have  been 
incorporated  by  John  Bright  in  his  present  scheme  for  establishing 
a  peasant  proprietary.  He  does  not  make  it  compulsory  on  any 
landlords  except  the  English  corporations  to  sell  their  lands  to  their 
tenants,  and  he  makes  no  provision  for  advancing  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money  to  those  tenants  who,  from  causes  beyond  their 
control,  are  unable  to  pay  down  in  a  lump  the  one  fourth  purchase- 
money  which  his  scheme  would  oblige  them  to  pay.  He  says  in  his 
very  admirable  speech  at  Manchester  :  ^'  Well,  then,  remember  that 
all  these  tenants,  having  all  these  traditions,  are  flocking  about  the 
country,  that  they  are  all  tenants-at-wiU  nearly,  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  fiercest  competition  for  land,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
industry  for  them  except  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  linen  coun- 
try. There  is  no  other  industry  for  them,  or  almost  none,  and 
therefore  they  struggle  for  the  bit  of  land  they  hold  as  being  their' 
only  chance  of  living."  And  yet  he  proposes  that  these  poverty- 
stricken,  famine-stricken  people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  down 
in  a  lump  one  fourth  of  the  entire  purchase-money  of  their  hold- 
ings !  " If  a  farmer  rents  a  holding  worth  £400,"  he  says,  "let  the 
Government  advance  him  £300,  and  let  him  pay  down  the  remain- 
ing £100."  But  where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  the  average 
Connaught  or  Munster  farmer,  crippled  by  season  after  season  of 
hard  times,  high  rents,  and  low  prices  for  farm  produce,  to  find  this 
£100,  unless  he  borrows  it  at  usurious  interest  ?  No  ;  Mr.  Bright 
must  go  two  steps  further,  before  the  Irish  can  accept  his  plan,  ex- 
cellent as  the  principle  of  it  is.  He  must  make  it  compidsory  on 
certain  classes  of  landlords,  already  specified,  and  including  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  landlords  of  the  country,  to  sell  to  their 
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tenants ;  and  he  must  make  provision  for  advancing  to  the  tenant^ 
who  has  been  unable  to  save  enough  to  pay  his  one  fourth  of  the 
purchase-money,  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  if  need  be. 

While  criticising  Mr.  Bright's  clauses  and  his  present  scheme, 
we  desire  to  pay  all  due  honor  to  him  for  his  great  liberal-mind- 
edness  and  impartiality  toward  Ireland,  and  his  evident  intense  de- 
sire to  do  her  justice.  To  the  majority  of  the  Radical  party  in 
England  we  would  give  the  same  praise.  Their  conduct  and  aims 
stand  out  in  specially  strong  contrast  to  the  villainous  schemes  of 
the  Tory  party  as  regards  Ireland,  especially  the  present  scheme  of 
the  Tory  Government  to  create  a  famine  next  year  by  withholding 
the  relief  of  public  works  from  the  .people  until  the  time  for  the 
spring  work  comes,  when  the  Government  calculates  on  the  fanners 
being  compelled  by  necessity  to  neglect  the  plowing  and  seeding 
of  their  farms  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether by  laboring  on  these  public  works. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  Americans  that  England  should  prefer 
to  keep  Ireland  poor  and  miserable,  rather  than  to  make  her  pros- 
perous. But  Ireland  prosperous  would  mean  Ireland  populous  and 
strong ;  and  Ireland  populous  and  strong  would  mean  a  great 
nation  by  no  means  satisfied  to  remain  a  mere  province  of  England, 
governed  by  an  English  Parliament.  Therefore,  though  England 
would  find  such  a  splendid  market  for  her  goods  in  Ireland,  if  she 
were  wealthy,  and  though  her  revenues  from  Ireland  would  be 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  she  prefers  to  lose  this  market 
and  this  chance  of  increased  revenues,  because  she  fears  that  Irish 
independence  would  be  the  first  fruits  of  Irish  prosperity.  In  that 
dreadful  contingency,  of  course,  England  would  not  get  any  reve- 
nues at  all  from  Ireland ;  so,  perhaps,  she  understands  her  own 
business,  and  it  is  her  best  policy,  as  far  as  her  pockets  are  con- 
cerned, to  keep  Ireland  weak  and  poor.  We  fear  that  the  Scrip- 
ture saying  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  if  her  internal 
resources  were  developed,  and  her  agricultural  system  put  on  a  natu- 
ral basis :  "Now,  when  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  he  kicked,^ 

Chables  Stewabt  Pabnxll. 
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Reciprocity,  Bi-metallism,  and  Land-Tennre  Reform. 

Free  Trade  and  English  Oommerce. 

The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  from  1774  to  1789. 

Ths  general  subject  of  Mr.  WilBon's  admirable  book  *  will  hardly 
be  understood  from  his  disjointed  title-page.  It  might  have  been 
more  strikingly,  perhaps  as  accurately,  described  in  some  such 
phrase  as  "  English  Commercial  Distress  and  its  Remedy,"  but  even 
this  would  hardly  have  covered  all  the  phases  of  the  matter  which 
he  has  embraced  in  his  book.  But,  if  his  title  is  fragmentary,  his 
work  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  starting  from  the  consideration 
of  the  proposition,  of  late  so  frequently  brought  forward  in  Eng- 
land, to  retaliate  on  countries  which  impose  duties  on  English  goods 
by  similar  duties  on  their  goods,  Mr.  Wilson  proceeds  with  an  or- 
derly, compact,  and  vigorous  argument  with  reference  to  the  essen- 
tial causes  of  the  distress  for  which  this  proposition  is  suggested  as 
a  remedy,  and  with  reference  to  other  remedies  that  have  been 
produced.  The  subject  is  certainly  sufSiciently  extended,  and  it  ia 
only  because  Mr.  Wilson's  range  of  information  is  so  great  and  his 
power  of  simple  and  comprehensive  statement  so  remarkable,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  it  in  a  valuable  and  interesting 
form  within  the  limits  of  250  pages.  Of  the  actual  distress  in 
every  department  of  commerce  and  industry  in  England,  there  ia 
only  too  much  evidence.  Not  only  have  exports  fallen  oft  steadily 
since  1873,  but  the  agricultural  interest  has  suffered  equally,  while 
the  remarkable  disturbances  in  several  of  the  banking  institutions, 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  have  revealed  a  condition  of  un- 
soundness in  general  business  that  Mr.  Wilson  very  justly  charac- 
terizes as  **  alarming."    In  manufacturing  there  have  not  only  been 

*  Reciprodty,  Bi-metalliBm,  and  Land-Tennre  Reform.  By  Alexander  J.  WnBon, 
author  of  "  The  Resooroes  of  Modem  Countries,"  "  Banldngf  Reform,"  etc.  Loo- 
don  :  Maonillan  &  Co.,  1880. 
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Dumeroas  failares,  bat  there  are  indications  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  enterprises  still  maintained  in  activity  and  nominal 
solvency  arc  bolstered  by  the  extravagant  favors  of  the  banks,  and 
are  liable,  if  a  favorable  turn  does  not  soon  take  place,  to  go  down, 
dragging  a  considerable  number  of  the  banks,  on  which  they  now 
depend,  with  them.  In  agriculture  there  is  a  general  cry  for  the 
reduction  of  rents,  a  general  protest  that,  even  with  a  reduction  or 
concession  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  farmers  can  not  sustain 
themselves.  So  keenly  felt  is  the  suffering  in  this  direction  that 
the  traditional  free-trade  policy  of  England  has  been  attacked  freely 
and  boldly  at  its  very  foundation,  and  the  men  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  with  the  grain-raisers  of  our  Northwestern 
States  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  the  enactment  of  something  very 
like  the  com  laws,  with  the  repeal  of  which  began  the  free-trade 
rigime  in  Great  Britain.  With  this  demand  b  naturally  coupled 
that  of  manufacturers  for  protection.  The  curious  feature  of  these 
demands  is,  that  those  who  make  them  do  not  pretend  that  they  can 
be  of  any  direct  use  ;  they  do  not  claim,  as  do  our  own  protection- 
ists, that  protection  will ''  build  up  a  secure  home  market  ^  either 
for  food  or  for  manufactured  articles.  They  insist,  however,  that  it 
will  compel  protectionists  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  in  Rus- 
sia, in  Spain,  and  intending  protectionists  in  France,  to  open  their 
markets  to  English  products.  To  this  pretension  Mr.  Wilson  opposes 
the  very  simple  reply  that  England  "  dares  not "  tax  imports  of  food, 
and  that  her  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  so  slight  that  their 
exclusion,  in  the  case  of  any  one  country  aimed  at,  would  not  have  the 
least  practical  effect.  For  the  patent  lever,  by  which  the  English 
protectionists  threaten  to  overturn  the  barriers  which  various  tariffs 
have  erected,  or  are  erecting,  around  foreign  markets,  there  is  actu- 
ally no  fulcrum.  Any  effort,  therefore,  which  its  inventors  could 
make  to  put  this  vaunted  instrumentality  into  operation,  would  re- 
coil upon  themselves  in  direct  ratio  to  the  energy  expended.  Mr. 
Wilson's  demonstration  of  this  fact  b  clear,  precise,  and  effective, 
and  is  heartily  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  American  the- 
orists who  imagine  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  legislative  enact- 
ments to  arbitrarily  regulate  the  tremendous  and  complicated  forces 
called  into  being  by  the  conditions  of  modem  trade. 

What,  however,  more  immediately  concerns  American  readers, 
is  the  light  which  Mr.  Wilson's  book  throws  upon  the  general  and 
radical  causes  of  the  depression  in  England,  since  these  causes  are 
by  no  means  absent  from  our  own  country,  and  are  equally  sure,  in 
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the  long  run,  to  work  out  similar  results  wherever  they  are  allowed 
to  operate.  "  The  true  cause,'*  he  says,  "  of  such  *  over-production ' 
as  now  distresses  artisans  and  laborers,  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  England,  is  inflation  of  consumption  through  abuse  of  credit. 
Much  of  the  progress,  so  called,  about  which  we  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  boast,  has  not,  in  other  words,  been  fair,  legitimate  prog- 
ress at  all.  It  has  been  an  eager,  passionate  effort  to,  as  it  were, 
forestall  and  overreach  the  future.  There  has  been,  accordingly, 
lavish  waste  of  capital  in  promoting  both  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  articles  beyond  natural  or  prudent  requirements.  •  .  . 
The  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  rush  to  extremes;  and,  some  years 
ago,  we  ran  to  an  extreme  of  production,  and  of  cost  of  production, 
which  has  brought  its  legitimate  and  inevitable  reaction.  A  man 
opened  a  coal-mine  and  found  it  pay.  Forthwith  he  mortgaged  it, 
and  opened  with  the  borrowed  money  half  a  dozen  more.  While  the 
years  or  months  of  an  inflated  prosperity  lasted,  he  called  himself 
rich,  and  perhaps  bought  a  landed  estate,  which  he  also  mortgaged. 
This  went  joyously  forward,  till  prices  shrank  and  demand  fell  off, 
when  he  at  once  found  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  without 
a  farthing  in  the  world  he  could  call  his  own.  So  with  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds.  They  rushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  career  of 
unlimited  production  on  borrowed  capital,  thus  artificially  stimulat- 
ing consumption,  and  mulst  now  sadly  learn  the  lesson  that  the  sole^ 
duty  of  mankind  is  not  to  buy  china-clayed  cottons,  *  shoddy  wool- 
ens,' or  steam-engines  at  makers'  prices  with  other  people's  money." 
Nothing  keener  or  more  complete  than  this  has  been  said  of  the 
radical  cause  which  has  brought  so  profound  depression  upon  Eng- 
land and  upon  the  United  States  as  well.  It  portrays  with  a  few 
bold  strokes  the  real  character  of  that  "  progress  by  mortgage  "  in 
which  for  years  our  own  people  indulged  themselves,  and  which 
received  such  an  imperious  check  here  in  1873,  and  later  in  England. 
Further  on,  discussing  the  fall  in  silver,  for  which  bi-metallists  pro- 
pose the  remedy  of  "remonetization,"  Mr.  Wilson  points  out  how  far 
less  important  an  element  in  the  exchanges  of  the  world  metallic 
money  now  is  than  it  was  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  how 
it  has  been  replaced  by  various  forms  of  credit — ^bonds,  shares, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  legitimate  or  fictitious,  and  book-accounts. 
And  he  refers  the  fall  in  silver,  as  he  does  the  decline  in  exports,  to 
the  fact  that  the  enormous  use  of  credit,  bmlding  up  imaginary 
wealth,  has  exhausted  the  power  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  to  take  silver  as  well  as  other  commodities.    "  The  borrower 
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obtains  money  to  spend,  and  in  spending  creates  a  demand  for  com- 
modities, which  demand  raises  their  price.  Posh  this  description 
of  progress  to  extremes,  carry  it  on,  with  but  slight  breaks,  for  a 
generation  or  so,  then  behold  die  fabric  thus  raised  slowly  crombling 
to  pieces  before  your  eyes,  and  say  whether  the  great  wave  of  de- 
pression, which  is  now  passing  over  this  country,  may  not  haye 
something  in  it  far  more  important,  far  more  full  of  warning  for 
the  future,  than  anything  that  monetary  disturbances  can  mean. 
We  have  created  a  fictitious  buying  power  •  •  .  •  and  this  buying 
power  is  now  threatening  collapse.  Nay,  it  has  already  largely  col- 
lapsed, bringing  down  with  it  the  prices  of  all  goods  which  it  had 
previously  inflated.  The  ^  book-entries,'  in  short,  which  have  come 
more  and  more  to  represent  the  wealth  of  the  country,  have  grown 
in  many  instances  hollow  and  unreal ;  and  we  not  only  find  the 
spending  and  producing  capacity  of  this  and  other  countries  cur- 
tailed, but  Hrust' — that  confidence  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
willingness  to  take  payment  in  paper  for  goods  purchased — ^terribly 
shattered." 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  portion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  book 
which  relates  to  land-tenure  reform  in  England,  able  and  original 
as  it  is.  We  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  sound 
common  sense  of  his  exposition  of  the  causes  of  commercial  de- 
pression, and  of  the  remedies  for  it,  which  lie  in  honesty,  prudence, 
industry,  and,  as  absolutely  essential,  the  greatest  possible  freedooL 
This  country  owes  it  largely  to  its  great  resources,  to  the  energy 
and  application  of  its  people,  to  their  aptitude  amounting  almost 
to  genius  for  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  within  certain 
limits,  that  it  has  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  reaction  follow- 
ing the  abuse  of  credit.  But  public  opinion  here  still  receives  with 
ignorant  good  nature  the  nostrums  and  devices  that  selfish  and  nar- 
row minds  invent  to  create  a  return  of  artificial  prosperity.  Our 
absurd  tariff  is  still  allowed  to  hem  our  foreign  commerce  within 
the  contracted  limits  of  food  exports.  Our  politicians  still  nurse 
the  illusion  that  the  use  of  ^'  cheap  "  silver  can  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  exchange  products,  pay  debts  and  gather  wealth ;  and  the  far 
worse  form  of  the  same  f iJlacy,  that  there  is  occult  power  to  enrich 
in  the  issue  of  Grovemment  paper  money,  has  by  no  means  died  out. 
We  stand  for  the  moment  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  substantially 
false  and  fictitious  resumption  of  payments  in  specie,  and,  while 
Congress  refuses  to  make  this  resumption  real,  a  furious  infiation 
of  credit  in  every  direction,  a  headlong  revival  of  trading  on 
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"margins,"  a  "joyous"  adding  up  of  "book-entry"  wealth  are 
going  on.  Nothing  is  more  certain  in  human  affairs  than  that  this 
course  must  in  the  long  run  bring  another  crash,  and  one  painful 
and  protracted  in  its  consequences  in  proportion  to  the  time  for 
which  we  pursue  the  course. 

The  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mongredien,  forming  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Cobden  Club,*  bears  out  in  an  effective  manner 
many  of  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  differs  entirely  in  style 
and  method  from  the  work  of  the  latter  author,  giving  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  with  no  pretense  of  brilliancy  and  curiously  color- 
less, statements  in  favor  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  and  of 
the  practical  impossibility  of  controlling  national  prosperity  by  in- 
terfering legislation.  Tlie  basis  of  Mr.  Mongredien's  essay,  like 
that  which  more  or  less  obviously  underlies  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
the  doctrine  that  all  modem  commerce  is  essentially  barter.  He 
sets  out  with  the  proposition  that  "  the  amounts  due  by  a  country 
or  to  a  country,  whether  for  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports,  or 
in  settlement  of  a  debt,  are  paid,  not  in  bullion  or  specie,  but  in 
goods."  This  proposition  he  maintains  very  ingeniously  by  an  elab- 
orate series  of  tables  showing  the  extent  to  which  England  has  for 
a  long  period  imported  more  than  she  has  exported,  and  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  only  not  paid  the  difference  in  precious  metals,  but 
has  received  more  of  them  than  she  has  given,  and  also  showing 
that  the  excess  of  imports  has  really  been  in  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal or  interest  of  debts  due  to  the  English  people.  This  general 
conclusion,  with  its  specific  explanation  and  illustration  in  English 
affairs,  being  established,  the  author  goes  on  to  show  how  all  artifi- 
cial limitation  of  imports  is  necessarily  a  limitation  of  exports  as 
well,  curtailing  foreign  trade,  neutralizing  the  benefits  of  division 
of  labor,  and  forcing  both  labor  and  capital  from  productive  into 
unproductive  channels  of  employment.  Admitting  the  falling  off 
in  exports  since  1874,  and  the  long-continued  depression  in  trade 
which  has  followed,  Mr.  Mongredien  attributes  these  to  the  reaction 
from  the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  advance  in  prices  which  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  from  various  causes,  and  especially  from  the 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  great  wars  which,  beginning  with 
our  own  civil  struggle  in  1861,  was  continued  by  the  wars  of  Prussia 
with  Austria  and  of  Glermany  with  France.  He  also  attaches  much 
weight  to  the  default  of  interest  and  of  installments  due  on  the 

*  Free  Trade  and  English  Commerce.    By  Augastos  Mongredien.    London,  Paris, 
and  New  York :  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Ca 
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principal  of  a  large  volume  of  public,  corporate,  and  private  debt 
due  to  England,  producing  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  capacity 
to  pay  for  exports  from  that  country.  The  essential  soundnefls  of 
the  argument  against  arbitrary  restriction  and  regulation  of  trade, 
in  the  hope  of  making  it  more  profitable,  which  rests  on  the  expla- 
nation of  depression  by  general  causes  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislation,  is  undeniable.  It  is  one  which  the  United  States 
can  study  with  great  profit  The  moment  that  it  is  accepted  that 
all  trade  is  in  substance  barter — ^the  exchange  of  goods  between 
individuals  or  peoples  seeking  a  market  to  sell  their  surplus  in  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  market  in  which  to  satisfy  their 
wants — the  absurdity  of  the  protective  idea  becomes  apparent. 
Left  to  themselves,  labor  and  capital  tend  to  the  channeli  of  most 
profitable  employment.  Men  produce  that  which  they  can  produce 
best  and  cheapest,  and  buy  that  which  they  most  wish  where  they 
can  get  it  on  the  best  terms.  To  enact  that  makers  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  shall  have  seven  dollars  a  ton  advantage  of  their 
foreign  competitors,  and  makers  of  steel  rails  twenty-eight  dollars 
per  ton,  is  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  American  consumers 
shall  be  restricted  in  their  choice  of  a  market  to  buy  in,  and  in  the 
second  place  that  everything  in  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
more  costly  by  the  locking  up  in  these  industries  of  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  which  is  used  either  to  overcome  natural  disad- 
vantages or  to  increase  profits  abnormally,  and  which  would  other- 
wise be  distributed  through  other  industries,  and  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  products.  If  this  process  is  not  readily  traced  in  our 
case,  it  is  mainly  because,  owing  to  our  wide  area,  vast  resources, 
growing  population,  and  general  activity,  the  freedom  of  the  home 
market  tends  to  neutralize  the  restrictions  placed  on  foreign  trade. 
But,  the  more  rapidly  the  country  grows,  the  more  certain  and  ob- 
vious must  become  the  costliness  of  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  lim- 
ited industries  at  the  general  expense.  So  intense  and  powerful  is 
the  operation  of  the  forces  of  modem  trade  that  nothing  but  their 
absolute  freedom  can  prevent  the  most  serious  disturbance.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  trade  tends  to  obey  certain  laws. 
We  desire  to  emphasize  this  term,  since  much  of  the  embarrassment 
that  has  been  experienced  by  the  advocates  of  the  proved  principles 
of  political  economy  has  been  due  to  their  habit  of  applying  these 
principles  without  the  qualification  made  necessary  by  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  freedom  which  prevails  among  the  members  of 
even  the  most  enlightened,  advanced,  and  energetic  communities. 
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It  is  quite  sufficient,  however,  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  all  lib- 
erty of  action  tends  to  the  greatest  prosperity  of  trade  and  iYidustry, 
and  all  restriction  tends  to  confusion,  waste,  and  loss.  Since  the 
primary  motive  of  exchange,  however  vast  and  complex,  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  individuals,  it  follows  that  the  individual  is  always,  in 
the  long  run,  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  means  by  which 
that  motive  can  be  most  completely  satisfied.  And  nothing  is 
better  established  than  that  it  is  only  under  conditions  of  the  great- 
est possible  liberty  that  the  faculties  of  the  individual — ^his  energy, 
his  foresight,  his  prudence,  his  invention — can  be  most  highly  de- 
veloped. So-called  protection  injures  quite  as  deeply  the  class  upon 
which  it  is  bestowed  as  the  classes — ^far  greater  in  number  and  im- 
portance— who  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Mongredien's 
pamphlet  helps  to  show  that  wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  in- 
flicted injury,  sometimes  compensated,  as  in  our  own  case,  by  the 
extent  of  the  home  market  and  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  consider- 
able freedom  within  our  own  wide  borders,  but  nevertheless  always 
appreciable  and  always  increasing  with  the  growing  intimacy  of 
commercial  relations  between  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Professor  Bolles's  "  History  "  *  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  period  of  extreme  interest,  of  which  the  careful 
study  has  been  too  much  neglected.^  It  throws  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  public  opinion  as  to  finance  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  on  the  devices  which  were  resorted  to  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
gle with  England,  and  on  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  influence 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
has  a  direct  association  with  the  works  already  noticed,  which 
might  not  at  first  be  recognized  ;  it  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of 
the  evils  of  a  credit  currency  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  and  a 
credit  currency  is  only  a  peculiar  and  conspicuous  embodiment  of 
the  idea  that  prosperity  can  be  legislated  into  existence,  and  that 
the  forces  which  control  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other  can 
be  effectually  controlled  by  arbitrary  regulation.  The  colonies,  in 
1774,  were  a  congeries  of  industrious  and  active  but  relatively  fee- 
ble and  scattered  communities.  The  Continental  Congress,  which 
assumed  the  task  of  providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
the  mother-country,  was  a  body  of  the  weakest  possible  character, 
hardly  more  than  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Colonial  or  State 

*  The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  from  1774  to  1789 :  Embndng 
the  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Albert  S.  BoUes,  Lecturer  in  Potitlci^ 
Economy  in  the  Boston  University.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1879. 
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Legislatures.  Yet  this  body  was  allowed  to  exerdse  the  extreme 
power  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  which  were  giyen  the  quality  of 
legal  tender,  in  vast  amounts,  and  which,  as  no  adequate  proYirion 
was  made  for  their  payment,  operated  as  a  constantly  increasing 
tax  on  the  limited  resources  of  the  people.  These  bills,  at  first 
garded  in  their  real  character  as  a  temporary  loan,  were  soon 
as  a  sort  of  magical  money,  by  means  of  which  the  war  expenses 
were  to  be  paid  without  cost,  and  every  one  was  to  get  rich.  Then 
came  the  inevitable  depreciation,  the  repugnance  to  taxation  to 
meet  their  honest  payment,  and,  finally,  their  disappearance.  It 
was  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  under  very  different  conditions,  an  antid^ 
pation  of  the  experience  through  which  we  passed  during  and  after 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  came  near  ending  in  the  same 
disastrous  fashion. 

The  materials  which  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  use  are 
scant.  No  record  exists  of  the  debates  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  press  of  the  day  was  not  yet  made  a  channel  for  the  convey- 
ance of  authentic  or  detailed  news.  Private  correspondence  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  treating  financial  matters  only  incidentally 
and  often  inaccurately.  But  Professor  Bolles  has  certainly  done 
all  that  could  have  been  expected  within  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  him.  He  has  given  a  faithful  account  of  all  measures  actually 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  and  as  clear  an  explanation  of  their  mo- 
tives and  the  results  which  followed  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
sources  open  to  him.  He  has  wisely  emphasized  the  fact  that,  de- 
fective and  wasteful  as  the  policy  of  Congress  undoubtedly  was,  the 
blame  for  its  adoption  does  not  rest  on  that  body,  many  of  whose 
members  clearly  saw  the  evils  which  they  were  inviting,  but  were 
powerless  to  resist.  Congress  could  borrow,  but  it  could  not  lay 
taxes  by  means  of  which  the  loans  could  be  paid.  It  could  only 
''  recommend  "  the  States  to  levy  the  taxes,  and  it  accompanied  its 
recommendations  time  and  again  with  argument,  entreaty,  warning, 
and  protest,  but  nearly  always  wholly  in  vain.  It  is  not  sing^ular 
that,  in  this  anomalous  condition  of  affairs — ^the  power  to  issue 
notes  being  lodged  in  and  freely  exercised  by  Congress,  and  the 
power  to  redeem  them  being  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  States, 
which  refused  to  exercise  it — the  notes  should  have  rapidly  sunk  to 
worthlessness.  The  first  issue  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1775.  In 
a  little  more  than  four  years  the  amount  had  swollen  to  $200,000,000, 
and  in  less  than  five  years  the  Congress  was  compelled  to  public- 
ly acknowledge  a  depreciation  to  the  merely  nominal  value  of  two 
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and  a  half  cents  to  the  dollar,  and  even  this  depreciation  was  less 
than  that  actually  existing.  The  acknowledgment,  however,  was 
the  final  and  fatal  blow  to  Continental  paper,  and,  within  a  few 
months,  it  ceased  to  circulate  as  completely  as  did  Confederate 
money  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Professor  Bolles's  book 
is  that  devoted  to  the  views  of  prominent  public  men,  as  well  as  to| 
the  general  opinion,  regarding  the  paper  currency.  Shrewd  old 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  the  hard  common  sense  which  made  him 
sure  that  he  could  publish  an  unpopular  paper  so  long  as  he  could 
live  on  com  cakes  and  cook  them  himself,  opposed  legal-tender 
notes  from  the  first,  and  advocated  the  substitution  of  a  popular 
loan.  He  reasoned  that  the  only  way  to  carry  on  the  war  success- 
fully and  cheaply  was  to  make  the  people  pay  for  it  as  they  went 
along,  or,  if  money  was  to  be  borrowed,  to  create  a  direct,  popular 
interest  in  its  being  repaid.  John  Adams  declared  that  the  making 
of  paper  money  was  a  '^  theft  of  greater  magnitude  and  still  more 
ruinous "  than  reducing  the  weight  of  metal  in  coins ;  though  he 
apparently  conceded  the  necessity  of  the  measure  as  late  as  1778. 
Josiah  Quincy  wrote,  in  1780  :  "  That  the  army  has  been  grossly 
cheated  ;  that  creditors  have  been  infamously  defrauded  ;  that  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  have  been  oppressively  wronged  and 
beggared  ;  that  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  and  the  innocent  have 
gone  down  with  sorrow  to  their  graves,  in  consequence  of  our  dis- 
graceful depreciated  currency,  may  now  be  affirmed  without  hazard 
of  refutation  ;  and  I  wish  it  could  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  war 
has  not  thereby  been  protracted."  But  these  voices,  and  the  few 
others  from  men  who  appealed  to  the  State  governments  to  provide 
taxes  to  sink  the  paper,  were  unheeded.  From  most  directions  came 
the  sophistries  and  illusions  with  which  our  recent  experience  has 
made  us  so  familiar.  '^  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,"  said  a  delegate 
in  Congress,  in  1775,  '^  that  I  will  consent  to  load  my  constituents 
with  taxes,  when  we  can  send  to  our  printer  and  get  a  wagon-load 
of  money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay  for  the  whole."  "  Let  it  be 
remembered,"  wrote  a  committee  of  Congress,  in  1779,  "that  paper 
money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  can  not '  make  unto  itself 
wings  and  fly  away.'  It  remains  with  us,  it  will  not  forsake  us,  it 
is  always  ready  and  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  or  taxes, 
and  every  industrious  man  can  find  it."  This  extract  makes  the  cry 
of  Judge  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  "non-exportable  "  greenbacks 
a  grotesque  plagiarism.    Thomas  Paine,  anticipating,  by  nearly  a 
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hundred  years,  the  brilliant  diBcovery  of  General  Bntler,  annoimoed 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  was  a  tax  levied  with  great 
impartiality  on  the  successive  holders  of  it.  Of  course,  this  argu- 
ment assumed  that  the  bills  were  either  not  to  be  paid  at  all  or  at  a 
very  great  reduction  from  their  nominal  value.  All  parties^  and 
nearly  all  prominent  men,  finally  agreed,  however,  that  the  paper 
currency  had  produced  incalculable  extravagance,  cormptioii,  con- 
fusion, and  waste.  We  have  not  space  to  more  than  allude  to  the 
very  interesting  account  given  by  Professor  BoUes  of  the  organiak 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  the  subsequent  administration 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  as  Superintendent  of  Finance.  The  latter 
establishes  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Morris,  even  more  firmly  than  it 
before  rested,  on  the  solid  basis  of  great  services  and  aohievementa 
in  a  most  trying  position. 

Sdwabd  Cabt. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AND  STRONG  GOVERNMENT. 


I  EXPECTED  to  write  for  this  number  of  the  «  Review  **  an  essay 
on  ^'Strong  Gk)yemment/'  to  show  the  calamitous  evils  it  has 
brought  on  other  countries,  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  with 
which  our  own  is  threatened  by  its  stealthy  approaches.  And 
herein  I  would  have  tried  to  make  plain  the  principle  of  State 
rights,  the  solemnity  of  the  compact  by  which  those  rights  were 
reserved,  the  dishonesty  (not  the  error)  of  the  interpretation  which 
denies  them,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  them  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  individual  liberty.  But  Mr.  Boutwell  turns  me  aside,  or  rather 
puts  me  back,  by  a  new  defense  of  the  third  term,  which,  upon  the 
prudent  principle  of  obsta  principiiSy  the  friends  of  free  govern- 
ment must  settle  first  of  all ;  for  this  third-term  innovation  is  to 
arbitrary  power  what  a  rat-hole  in  a  Dutch  dike  is  to  the  surging 
waters  of  the  ocean  :  if  not  stopped  up,  it  must  become  a  huge 
crevasse,  submerging  all  the  land. 

I  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Boutwell's  article.  He  had  a  right  to 
interject  his  antagonism,  and  he  is  an  opponent  not  to  be  ignored. 
He  is  (or  has  been)  a  high-placed  gentleman — Governor  of  Massif 
chusetts,  Representative  in  Congress,  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Besides,  he  is  a  man  of  authority 
in  his  faction,  and  trusted  to  do  their  polemics.  When  he  speaks 
it  is  with  a  voice  potential,  as  double  as  that  of  any  leader  among 
them  ;  and,  on  certain  points,  his  expressive  silence  reveals  the  de- 
VOL.  cxxx. — NO.  2SSL  28 
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signs  of  his  associates  as  well  as  his  own.  Moreover,  his  article 
has  some  fragments  of  precious  truth,  which  he  has  dropped  along 
the  path  of  his  argument,  apparently  unconscious  of  their  value. 
These  I  propose  to  gather  up  for  the  service  of  liberty  and  justice, 
to  which  all  truth  belongs. 

He  admits  that  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  patriotic  and 
far-sighted  men,  entitled  to  a  veneration  which  will  "  survive  the 
ciiticism  of  Judge  Howe,  and  outlive  the  defense  of  Judge  Black  " 
(p.  372).  The  whole  American  Democracy  will  thank  Mr.  BoutweU 
for  this  unexpected  and  most  liberal  concession.  The  friends  of  free 
government  in  every  land  and  clime  throughout  the  earth  will  be 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  Father  of  this  Republic  and  his  great 
coadjutor,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty,  are  acknowledged  to  be  venerable 
even  by  a  subverter  of  their  work,  a  contemner  of  their  great  exam- 
ple, a  most  obstinate  disbeliever  in  their  teachings.  I  am  placed 
individually  under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  BoutweU  by  his 
gracious  permission  to  speak  well  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
without  injuring  them  fatally  in  his  estimation.  When  he  agrees 
that  the  fame  of  those  illustrious  men  may  still  live,  notwithstand- 
ing my  defense  of  them  against  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Howe,  he 
accords  me  a  high  privilege,  and  binds  me  to  him  '^  with  cords  of 
perdurable  toughness.'^ 

Mr.  BoutweU  gives  us  to  understand  (p.  371)  that  the  character 
of  Washington  is  not  be  attacked  just  now,  because  '^his  example  is 
not  the  only  remaining  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  our  assaUed 
and  imperiled  liberties.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  reputation  of  Wash- 
ington will  need  a  more  ardent  defender  ^  than  L  There  is  some 
obscurity  about  this  language,  but  the  unavoidable  inference  from 
it  seems  to  be  that  the  projectors  of  a  ^^  strong  government  ^  intend 
to  break  down  aU  the  other  defenses  of  civU  Uberty  first,  and  then, 
when  nothing  but  the  example  of  Washington  shaU  be  left  for  the 
people  to  raUy  upon,  his  reputation  wiU  be  assaulted  so  ferociously 
that  no  ardor  of  defense  can  save  it  from  destruction.  Be  it  so. 
^^  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evU  thereof."  I  shaU  be  out  of  the 
way  before  that  last  struggle  takes  place,  but  I  shaU  die  in  the 
beUef  that  the  great  name  of  Washington  wiU  continue  to  be  a  bul- 
wark of  civil  liberty,  invincible  forever.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  and  we  have  no  other  shield,  they  who  rush  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  that  one  wiU  but  dash  themselves  to  pieces.  Evidentiy 
Mr.  BoutweU  does  not  see  the  grandeur  of  Washington's  character 
or  the  impregnable  basis  upon  which  it  stands.    The  moral  infln- 
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ence  of  it  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  world,  except  a  few  narrow- 
minded  and  ignorant  enemies  of  constitntional  goyemment,  is  much 
greater  than  he  thinks. 

But  this  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  not  now  any  dispute  be- 
tween Mr.  Boutwell  and  me.  He  gives  it  up  that  both  Washington 
and  Jefferson  were  wise  and  patriotic  men,  for  whom  there  is  no 
lack  of  veneration.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  my  ^^  argument 
against  the  election  of  any  person  to  the  Presidency  a  third  time  is 
based  (exclusively)  upon  the  examplq  of  Washington  and  the  dec- 
larations of  Jefferson."  He  was  bound  to  know,  and  if  he  read  the 
paper  he  was  answering  he  did  know,  that  I,  as  well  as  all  the 
friends  of  the  two-term  rule,  based  our  support  of  it  upon  the  ad- 
ditional authority  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  who  greatly 
strengthened  the  principle,  and  increased  the  value  of  the  precedent 
by  repeating  it.  They  stood  as  palpably  in  the  way  of  the  third- 
termers  as  Washington  and  Jefferson ;  and  yet  Mr.  Boutwell  has 
not  a  word  to  say  against  them.  I  take  this  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  too  have  a  title  to  general  veneration  which  can  not  be 
questioned.  All  of  our  great  exemplars  are  allowed,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  pass  with  the  luster  of  their  reputations  undimin- 
ished. For  this  I  can  but  renew  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Boutwell  and  the  other  strong-government  men,  for  whom  he 
speaks. 

But  the  rule  is  not  established  only  by  the  example  and  precept 
of  the  retiring  Presidents.  It  has  a  still  broader  and  deeper  foun- 
dation in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation,  which  is  the 
highest  source,  the  best  authority,  and  the  strongest  support  of  all 
law. 

Mr.  Boutwell  tries  to  disparage  it  by  saying  that  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  could  not  have  believed  in  it,  else  they  would 
have  made  it  a  part  of  the  written  Constitution.  He  says,  substan- 
tially, that,  if  they  had  thought  a  limitation  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
executive  office  proper  or  necessary,  their  failure  to  put  a  provision 
for  that  purpose  into  the  organic  law  was  a  disregard  of  their  duty 
so  gross  that  it  admits  of  no  excuse  or  apology.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  reason  falsely  from  perverted  facts.  Mr.  Boutwell  would  never 
have  tried  it  if  he  could  have  kept  clear  of  it ;  but  he  had  to  con- 
struct his  argument  out  of  the  materials  which  the  strong-govern- 
ment men  gave  him,  and  this  was  the  best  they  could  furnish.  The 
known  truth  contradicts  every  word  of  it. 

Washington  and  Madison  acted  throughout  the  session  of  the 
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Conyention  in  steady  opposition  to  unlimited  reflections.  How  or 
why  the  provision  came  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  plan  at  the  very 
close  of  the  session  needs  no  explanation  here :  it  is  certain  that 
Washington  and  Madison  were  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  it.  They 
both  thought  it  a  misfortune,  and  to  this  conviction  all  their  con- 
duct was  faithful  afterwai:d  as  well  as  before.  When  Jefferson, 
who  had  been  absent  on  the  mission  to  France,  returned  home,  he 
conferred  with  them  and  others  on  the  best  mode  of  remedying  this 
and  some  other  defects  in  the  instrument ;  but,  fearing  that  a  seri- 
ous or  protracted  opposition  might  cause  it  to  fall  through  alto« 
gether,  they  concluded  to  advise  its  inmiediate  and  unconditional 
ratification.  The  certainty  that  Washington  would  be  the  first 
President,  and  the  belief  that  his  example  would  make  a  law  as 
effective  as  any  that  could  be  framed  in  written  words,  reconciled 
the  country,  and  gave  the  whole  people  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of 
their  institutions.  That  Washington  considered  a  third  term  as 
leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  intended  his  own 
retirement  to  be  a  precedent  which  would  shield  us  from  that 
danger,  is  a  fact  so  notorious  that  Mr.  Boutwell  himself  can  not 
shut  his  eyes  upon  it.  After  saying  (p.  375)  that  Washington 
"yearned  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  private  life,"  he  adds  this 
remarkable  language — ^remarkable,  I  mean,  as  coming  from  him : 
"  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  superadded  to  these  personal  con- 
siderations, was  the  thought  that  his  example  might  serve  as  a 
restraint  in  case  of  the  appearance  of  a  popular  leader  who  should 
seek  to  subvert  the  Government  through  successive  elections.^^ 

Truer  words  than  these  were  never  spoken.  But  they  are  not 
all  the  truth.  Mr.  Boutwell  should  have  added  that  Washington's 
retirement  was  then  and  there  accepted  by  the  nation  as  supplying 
the  want  of  a  written  interdict  upon  a  third  term ;  as  filling  up 
the  casus  omissus  in  the  Constitution  ;  as  making  a  part  of  onr 
free  institutions ;  as  interposing  a  safeguard  against  a  subversion 
of  the  Government  by  successive  elections — as  the  beginning  of  a 
custom  which  should  have  "no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  If  anybody  suspects  me  of  overstating  the  case,  let  him 
look  at  the  record  and  be  satisfied. 

In  December,  1796,  Washington  opened  the  session  of  the  last 
Congress  that  assembled  under  his  Administration,  as  was  his  wont, 
with  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  simply  referred  to  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  stood  for  the  last  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
people's  representatives.    The  answer  shows  what  construction  was 
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then  given  to  his  conduct  in  declining  a  third  election  ;  how  grate- 
folly  it  was  accepted  and  how  highly  it  was  appreciated  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future.  The  representatiyes,  speaking  for  themselves 
and  the  nation,  of  whose  hearts  they  believed  themselves  the  faith- 
ful interpreters,  said  that  '^  that  event  of  itself  completed  the  luster 
of  a  character  already  conspicuously  unrivaled  by  the  coincidence 
of  virtue,  talents,  success,  and  public  estimation."  This  act,  like 
his  resignation  as  Commander-in-Chief,  they  affirmed  to  be  '^  no  less 
rare  to  mankind  than  vcUitable  to  a  repitblic  " ;  and  concluded  thus : 
"  For  your  country's  sake — ^f or  the  scike  of  republican  liberfy — ^it  is 
our  earnest  wish  that  your  example  may  be  the  guide  of  your  suc- 
cessors, and  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and  eafeguard  of  the 
present  age,  become  the  patrimony  of  our  descendants.^* 

Jefferson's  adoption  of  the  Washington  precedent  was  more 
universally  approved  than  any  other  act  of  his  pure  and  beneficent 
life,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  he  showed  that  a  third  term  was 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  republic  has  never  been  contro- 
verted by  his  worst  detractors.  By  the  time  Madison  served  out 
his  two  terms,  the  rule  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  system 
that  even  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  fresh  though  he  was  from 
a  victorious  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation  in  Old  England 
and  New  England,  could  have  done  nothing  either  to  strengthen  or 
to  weaken  it.  It  is  true  also  of  Monroe,  that  nothing  was  left  him 
but  implicit  obedience.  He  treated  the  two-term  rule  as  a  settled 
institution,  and,  if  he  had  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  disrespect  for 
it,  he  would  have  lost  for  ever  the  unbounded  popularity  which  he 
had  won  by  long  years  of  virtuous  survice. 

Jackson  was  as  faithful  to  it  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  be- 
lieved as  devoutly  as  they  did  that  the  continuance  of  one  man  in 
the  Presidential  office  for  an  indefinite  time  was  in  deadly  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  republican  government.  But  he 
doubted  the  stability  of  the  custom.  The  fervent  love  with  which 
he  was  wedded  to  his  country  made  him  jealous  of  the  efforts  which 
might  be  used  to  debauch  her  virtue.  He  had  seen  strong  govern- 
ment raise  its  head  almost  as  impudently  as  we  see  it  now.  In  de- 
fense of  the  Constitution,  he  so  wounded  the  monster  that  most 
men  thought  it  for  ever  disabled.  But  he  was  fully  conscious  that 
he  had  "  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it."  He  feared  that  some 
adventurous  enemy  of  equal  rights,  aided  by  a  combination  of  spe- 
cial interests  with  corrupt  politicians,  would  contrive  an  excuse  for 
breaking  through  £he   unwritten  law  and  get  a   following  large 
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enough  to  do  it.  To  prevent  that  calamity  he  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would  put  an  express  limitation  on 
the  right  of  reelection.  His  view  was  not  concurred  in.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  the  people  themselves  thought  the 
custom  as  strong  as  any  amendment  could  make  it.  Jackson,  ac- 
quiescing, was  content  to  strengthen  it  by  adding  his  own  example 
to  the  others. 

From  that  time  to  the  summer  of  1875  the  wisdom  or  necessity 
of  the  two-term  rule  was  never  questioned.  Nobody  denied  its 
binding  force  on  the  national  conscience,  and  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  in  its  favor,  like  a  great  river  receiving  its  affluents  from 
every  region  it  drains,  became  wider  and  deeper  as  it  roUed  down 
through  the  ages.  Of  this,  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  that 
could  be  given  is  the  rebuke  so  solemnly  and  unanimously  admin- 
istered by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  General  Orant  when  he 
began  to  be  pressed  for  a  third  election.  That  resolution  was 
received  with  a  shout  of  universal  approbation.  Mr.  Boutwell's 
studied  abstinence  from  all  allusion  to  it  shows  that  he  believes  it 
to  have  been  the  true  expression  of  a  determination  to  stand  by  the 
two-term  rule,  and  guard  it  well  against  the  venal  ambition  which, 
by  breaking  it  down,  would  bring  our  free  institutions  into  periL 
Both  the  Congress  of  1796,  which  thanked  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try for  making  that  salutary  precedent,  and  the  Congress  of  1875, 
which  refused  to  abandon  it  after  eighty  years  of  use,  faithfully  in- 
terpreted the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  each  was  a  mirror  of  existing 
public  opinion  ;  and  each  '^  gave  to  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time  its  form  and  pressure." 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  certain  custoins  which  made  them  the 
freest  people  then  in  the  world.  Few  of  those  customs  were  so 
well  established  as  this  one  of  ours  by  uninterrupted  use  and  uni- 
versal consent ;  but  they  were  customs  generally  acquiesced  in,  and 
therefore  laws  which  enlarged  their  own  liberties  and  defended 
their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  monarchy.  Then  rose  a 
king,  greedy  for  strong  government,  and  anxious  above  all  things  to 
abolish  the  popular  customs  which  limited  his  power.  He  and  his 
corrupt  parasites  tried  all  that  in  them  lay,  now  by  insidious  wiles 
and  again  by  threats  of  force,  to  get  a  surrender  of  those  custom- 
ary rights.  But  the  barons,  speaking  for  themselves  and  for  the 
freemen  under  their  protection,  gave  him  that  memorable  answer, 
simple  to  be  sure,  but  made  sublime  by  the  occasion  :  '^  Nolumus  le- 
ges AnglioB  mutare,^^  ("  We  wiU  not  change  the  laws  of  England.") 
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This  substantially  was  the  answer  which  Grant  got  from  the  Con- 
gress of  1875  when  he  wanted  them  to  abandon  a  time-honored 
custom  which  was  "  part  of  our  free  institutions."  May  Gk)d  for- 
bid that  he  or  his  minions  should  ever  have  any  other  ! 

Mr.  Boutwell  protests  most  vehemently  against  the  binding 
obligation  of  a  custom  ;  he  asserts  that  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
with  respect  to  a  third  term  can  never  have  the  effect  of  a  written 
restriction — that  the  tradition  in  question  is  not  what  Congress  said 
it  was  in  1875,  a  part  of  our  free  institutions  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  opin- 
ion entertained  by  men  of  a  past  generation,  but  entitled  to  no  con- 
trolling influence  at  the  present  time.  He  will  not  condescend  to 
give  reasons  for  this  judgment ;  "  statement,"  he  says,  "  is  suffi- 
cient ;  argument  is  unnecessary."  And  here  is  the  statement : 
"  We  refuse  to  allow  the  hands  of  dead  men  to  control  the  soU  of 
the  country  ;  and  shall  we  without  inquiry,  without  a  judgment  of 
our  own,  permit  the  opinions  of  dead  men  to  control  the  thoughts 
and  the  policy  of  the  country?"  (p.  373). 

It  is  a  pity  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  gentleman  who  is  so 
happy  in  his  contempt  for  dead  men.  But  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
him  that  this  is  not  merely  an  impious  violation  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, but  an  utterance  void  of  all  reason  and  sense.  It  is  a 
bald  absurdity  to  say  that  we  refuse  to  aUow  dead  men's  ha/nds  to 
cultivate  and  use  the  soil ;  for  the  hands  of  dead  men  were  never 
offered  to  us  for  that  purpose.  If  it  be  meant  to  say  that  our  right 
in  the  soil  is  not  defined,  and  our  use  of  it  regulated  by  the  laws, 
customs,  conveyances,  and  testamentary  writings  of  dead  men,  then 
the  writer  does  not  at  all  know  what  he  is  talking  about ;  for  in 
that  sense  the  soil  is  controlled  by  dead  men.  Precisely  the  same 
is  true  of  public  affaus.  While  dead  men  do  not  vote  at  elections, 
or  collect  taxes,  or  fight  in  the  army,  or  sit  in  the  courts,  yet  their 
decisions,  customs,  opinions,  traditions,  and  enactments  define  the 
limits  of  power,  protect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  regulate  the  policy 
and  control  the  thought  of  the  country  upon  all  subjects,  religious, 
moral,  and  legal,  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  Without 
this  control,  society  would  go  all  to  pieces  in  an  hour.  Without  it 
we  could  have  neither  church  nor  state,  nor  family  nor  social  ex- 
istence. We  m/ust  be  so  governed ;  and  it  is  the  mere  drivel  of 
communism  to  say,  "  We  refuse!'* 

Why  may  not  a  custom  like  this  become  binding  as  a  law? 
Congress  in  December,  1875,  declared  that  it  was  binding  law, 
which  could  not  be  disregarded  without  brin^g  our  free  institu- 
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tioDS  into  great  danger  ;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  Btriotly  adhered 
to,  and  all  the  people  said.  Amen !  But  Mr.  Boutwell  considers  this 
a  mere  notion,  supported  by  nothing  better  than  rhetoric.  Let  him 
and  bis  disciples  reflect  on  it  a  little  further,  and  see  if  they  are  not 
mistaken. 

It  is  a  principle  of  universal  jurisprudence,  which  prevails  in 
every  civilized  country,  that  a  rule  of  public  or  private  conduct^ 
spontaneously  adopted  and  continuously  observed,  becomes  the  law 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  is  perfectly  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  magistrate  and  people  provided  it  be  reasonable  and 
just  in  itself,  notoriously  practiced,  of  long  standing,  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  uniform  in  its  operation,  uninterrupted  in  its  coaisei 
and  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  paramount  obligation.  Such  a 
custom  is,  always  and  everywhere,  held  to  be  especially  saored 
when  it  is  intended  and  used  as  a  restriction  upon  political  power 
or  a  safeguard  to  civil  liberty. 

That  the  two-term  rule  is  coeval  with  the  Government,  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution,  notorious,  uniform,  uninterrupted,  and 
unopposed  for  nearly  a  century,  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  undenied  and 
undeniable.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the  requisites  of  a  binding  law, 
unless  its  opponents  can  show  it  to  be  intrinsically  an  unreasonable 
or  bad  rule.  But  I  affirm  that  the  custom  is  salutary,  wholesome^ 
and  good  ;  and  this  I  can  prove  to  the  hearts'  content  of  aU  third- 
termers,  by  their  own  spokesman,  Mr.  Boutwell  himself. 

He  opens  his  article  thus  :  '^  In  politics,  morals,  and  law  there  is 
a  field  for  presumption."  If  he  had  been  willing  to  ^'  talk  less  in 
King  Cambyses'  vein,"  he  would  have  said  that  in  those  sciences,  as 
in  all  others,  a  truth  may  be  shown  by  presumptive  as  well  as  by 
direct  evidence.  What,  then,  are  we  to  presume  concerning  the 
custom  in  question  when  we  look  at  its  origin  and  history  ?  Began 
and  carried  out  by  the  foremost  men  in  the  world,  it  was  accepted 
from  the  first,  and  upheld  to  the  last,  by  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  whole  nation.  Does  not  this  raise  a  presumption — ^too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  any  sensible  man — that  the  rule  is  just,  proper, 
and  necessary  ? 

But,  added  to  this,  I  can  produce  Mr.  Boutwell's  positive  testi- 
mony. I  know  that  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  proves  nothing. 
I  am  aware  that  a  cause  is  not  logically  lost  because  one  of  its 
defenders  contradicts  himself  when  he  speaks  upon  it.  But,  where 
the  authors  of  a  new  political  scheme  put  forward  one  of  their 
number  to  reconcile  its  opponents  by  displaying  its  merits,  and 
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the  advocate  admits  that  it  has  no  merits,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to 
take  him  at  his  word.  The  confession  in  this  case  is  none  the 
less  useful  because  it  is  grudgingly  made  in  little  pieces  which 
lie  about,  here  and  there,  in  mere  confusion.  It  is  vexatious  to 
pick  out  these  fragmentary  revelations,  but  we  must  take  the 
trouble.  Like  an  unwilling  witness  under  pressure  of  his  con- 
science, the  truth  oozes  out  of  him  drop  by  drop,  and  we  must 
patiently  catch  it  as  it  comes. 

He  says,  totidem  verbis  (on  p.  376),  that  the  authorities  in  favor 
of  the  rule  are  good  ;  that  the  '^  experience  of  Europe  gave  rise  to 
an  opinion  in  America  that  it  was  dangerous  to  permit  the  chief 
magistrate  to  remain  in  office  for  a  long  time,"  and  then  admits  that 
"  when  there  was  no  trustworthy  history,  either  for  warning  or  ex- 
ample, except  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  history  of  the  mediae- 
val and  feudal  states  of  Europe,  the  argument  [to  wit,  the  argu- 
ment which  proves  the  rule  to  be  necessary]  was  not  bad."  Else- 
where (p.  375)  he  discloses  his  knowledge  that  the  argument  against 
a  third  term  at  that  time,  instead  of  being  a  bad  one,  was  good 
enough  to  make  Washington  and  his  compatriots  determine  to  pre- 
vent it  by  his  example,  and  thus  save  the  Government  from  subver- 
sion. Does  Mr.  Boutwell  assert  that  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  occurred  since  then  which  ought  to  weaken  our  faith  in 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  rule  ?  Certainly  not ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  confesses  that  ^^Washington's  example  was  set  off  and 
made  more  impressive  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  Corsican  corporal, 
passing  as  it  were  at  a  bound  from  the  ruins  of  a  republic  to  the 
throne  of  an  empire  "  (p.  376) ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  in  the 
same  country,  at  a  later  period,  another  republic  was  ruined  in  a 
way  which  made  the  warning  still  more  striking.  But  Mr.  Bout- 
well's  confession  is  fuller  yet.  In  the  following  passage  (p.  375) 
he  makes  a  tolerably  clean  breast  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  ^^  general 
disinclination  of  the  American  public  mind  to  the  election  of  the 
same  person  to  the  Presidency  a  third  time,"  he  goes  on  to  say : 
^'  It  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  Government.  It  had  its  roots  in  the 
experience  of  the  colonists.  In  Europe  hereditary  power  had  fos- 
tered standing  armies,  and  standing  armies  had  maintained  heredi- 
tary power.  Both  were  the  enemies  of  personal  liberty  and  popular 
rights.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  to 
render  standing  armies  unnecessary,  and  the  possession  of  heredi- 
tary power  impossible.  If  the  experience  of  a  century  is  an  ade- 
quate test,  the  end  they  sought  has  been  attained.    They  had  ob- 
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served,  also,  that  the  possession  of  power,  by  yirtne  of  office,  for 
unlimited  periods  of  time,  tended  to  the  establishment  of  dynastic 
systems,  and  to  their  recognition  by  the  people.  Hence,  provision 
was  made  in  all  our  Constitutions,  State  and  national,  for  frequent 
elections  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment." 

This  certainly  is  as  plain  an  acknowledgment  as  can  be  made 
that  continued  reflection  is  dangerous  to  personal  liberty  and  popu- 
lar rights,  and  that  the  two-term  limitation,  or  something  equivalent^ 
is  necessary  to  save  the  Government  from  subversion  by  standing 
armies  and  hereditary  power.  The  rule  we  contend  for  is,  there- 
fore, wise  and  salutary,  the  third-termers  themselves  being  judges. 
Not  only  is  that  settled  :  it  is  undeniably  fixed  that  the  custom  has 
all  the  other  requisites  of  a  good  and  vidid  custom — age,  notoriety, 
constant  observance,  and  consistency  with  previous  reg^ulations. 
For  those  reasons  it  is  and  must  be  a  valid  law,  technically  as  well 
as  morally  binding  on  the  country.  No  American  citizen  who 
obliges  himself,  by  oath  or  otherwise,  to  obey  the  laws,  can  honora- 
bly violate  this  rule  or  counsel  opposition  to  it,  for  it  is  not  only 
law,  but  fundamental  law — lex  hgum — a  law  of  laws-— confessedly 
necessary  to  preserve  all  others  from  destruction. 

Mr.  Boutwell  begs  the  whole  question  when  he  says  that  the 
apprehension  so  universally  felt  of  great  danger  from  repeated  re- 
elections  of  the  same  person  did  not  lead  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic to  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  limited  the  right.  It  did  lead 
them  to  that  very  thing.  The  written  Constitution  is  silent,  to  be 
sure,  but,  on  the  earliest  occasion  after  it  went  into  operation,  the 
omission  was  supplied  by  a  custom  which  then  became,  and  now  is, 
a  part  of  our  system  as  much  as  anything  else  it  contains. 

Without  summing  up  Mr.  Boutwell's  confessions,  it  will  be 
plainly  seen  by  every  reader  that  he  has  yielded  all  points.  The 
third-termers  put  up  the  best  man  they  could  find  to  defend  them, 
and  he  honestly  but  reluctantly  gives  away  their  case.  It  requires 
some  boldness  to  ask  for  a  judgment  after  that.  But  Mr.  Bout- 
well's  courage  is  not  wanting  in  the  last  extremity.  The  two-term 
rule  may  be  right  in  law  and  morals,  but  he  despises  it ;  it  may  be 
strong,  but  his  determination  to  break  it  down  is  irrepressible. 

One  argument,  totally  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  question,  is 
used  with  immense  success  by  Mr.  Boutwell  and  all  third-termers 
who  have  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject.  Not  one  of  them  neg- 
lects to  urge  with  all  his  might  that  opposition  to  a  third  term  and 
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General  Grant  is  a  sentiment  almost  if  not  quite  imiyersal  with 
Democrats.  This  converts  our  rancorous  enemies  by  the  score  :  an 
appeal  to  blind  partisan  malice  is  never  made  in  vain.  In  this  dis- 
cussion and  for  the  present  purposes  of  strong  government  it  is  the 
most  irresistible  of  all  arguments,  more  potent  than  Cicero's  best 
oration,  more  effective  than  all  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  more  powerful 
than  the  eloquence  that  ^^  shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over 
Greece.^ 

We  have  no  answer  to  this  charge  of  democracy.  With  all 
humility  we  plead  guilty,  and  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
third-termers.  We  ao'e  Democrats.  We  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  support  it ;  in  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  principles  of  free  government  as  settled  by 
them.  We  have  held  fast  to  this  faith.  We  never  surrendered  or 
sold  or  gave  up  our  heritage.  When  it  was  stolen  from  us  we  cried 
out  upon  the  robbery,  and  reclaimed  our  rights  as  soon  as  reclama- 
tion was  possible.  In  the  courts  we  struggled  with  our  utmost 
strength  for  the  restoration  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus  ;  on  the  hustings,  in  popular  conventions,  and  in  le- 
gislative assemblies  we  protested  against  the  domination  of  carpet- 
bag thieves,  and  exposed  remorselessly  the  dishonest  measures  by 
which  we  saw  the  public  Treasury  plundered.  We  thought  it  a 
good  tradition  of  the  fathers  that  the  military  power  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  civil  authority  ;  and,  when  we  saw  elections  car- 
ried by  the  bayonet.  Legislatures  forcibly  tumbled  out  of  their  seats, 
and  the  basest  scoundrels  in  the  country  placed  by  brute  force  in 
the  offices  to  which  honest  men  had  been  elected,  our  sense  of  right 
and  justice  was  shocked  beyond  expression.  We  thought  the  right 
of  the  States  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  their  own  representatives 
in  Congress  by  the  free  suffrages  of  their  own  people  was  clear  as 
the  plainest  constitutional  law  could  make  it.  We  therefore  looked 
with  loathing  on  the  systematic  violation  of  this  great  right,  carried 
on  for  years  by  the  Federal  Administration  ;  and  none  of  us  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  great  swindle  of  1876  by  which  the  whole 
nation  was  basely  cheated. 

This  is  what  democracy  has  led  us  to.  Doubtless  we  are  great 
sinners  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  BoutwelL  Not  to  have  given  up  these 
principles  is  a  crime  for  which  he  can  not  forgive  us.  But  he  ought 
not  to  blame  us  too  bitterly.  We  could  not  help  it.  We  were 
brought  up  to  revere  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  to  obey  the 
laws  and  customs  which  they  handed  down  to  us.    Instinctively 
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and  by  habit  we  loved  free  institationSy  honest  observance  of  oaths, 
and  good  faith  in  the  execution  of  pnblic  trusts.  In  all  this  Mr. 
Boutwell  differs  from  ns  toto  ccbIo.  But  can  he  not  niake  some  al- 
lowance for  oar  prejudices  against  fraud,  perjury,  and  corruption, 
unreasonable  as  those  prejudices  may  seem  to  his  superior  wisdom? 
It  is  hoped  also  that  he  will  be  somewhat  conciliated  when  he  recol- 
lects that  our  delusions  are  encourag^  by  a  very  general  concur- 
rence in  them  :  the  white  men  of  the  Union  by  a  million  majority 
expressed  their  approbation  of  our  views  at  the  last  Presidential 
election,  and  even  negroes  by  the  hundred  thousand  refused  to  con- 
demn them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  Democrats  alone  are  op- 
posed to  a  third  term.  Republicans — a  large  majority — ^not  knaves 
and  cowards,  and  not  ^'  metallic  calves,"  but  the  best  men  in  the 
party — are  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  we  are.  This  consideration 
should  silence  Mr.  BoutwelPs  mere  partisan  rhetoric,  disarm  his 
wrath  at  once,  and  '^  check  his  thunder  in  mid-volley." 

He  strikes  another  blow  which  hits  us  hard.  He  says,  in  effect, 
that  the  old  government  is  so  battered  up  that  no  respect  ought 
now  to  be  paid  to  any  principle  of  its  founders.  I  quote  his  words 
(p.  273)  :  *^  Wc  have  changed,  indeed  in  some  particulars  we  have 
an7ithilatedy  the  Constitution  of  Washington,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Fathers.  .  .  .  And  is  the  unwritten  law  more  sacred  ?  May  the 
people  anmd  the  written  law  of  the  fathers,  and  still  be  perpetu- 
ally bound  by  their  traditions  f  " 

This  is  extremely  well  put,  ^^  with  good  emphasis  and  good  dis- 
cretion." I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  they  (Mr.  Boutwell  and  his 
political  associates)  have  annulled  the  Constitution,  not  in  some,  but 
in  all  particulars.  No  line  or  letter  of  it  has  escaped  their  destructive 
hands.  Every  right  of  the  States  and  all  personal  liberty  have  been 
wantonly  outraged.  Trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus^  free  speech,  the 
elective  franchise,  everything  that  tended  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Constitution  was  made,  were  trodden  down. 
The  military  was  placed  above  the  civil  authority,  and  the  power 
continues  to  be  claimed  for  standing  armie43  to  ''  shed  the  blood  of 
war  in  peace."  To  nullify  the  most  important  part  of  our  great 
charter,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  ten  States  and  eight 
millions  of  people  was  forcibly  injected  into  the  bowels  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  there  it  lies  to  this  day,  side  by  side  with  the 
provision  which  forbids  its  existence.  Certainly  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Boutwell  that  the  written  instrument  by  which  our  fathers  sought 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themeslves  and  their  posterity 
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has  been  wholly  set  at  naught,  and  his  tone  of  triumphant  interro- 
gation  is  not  out  of  place  when  he  asks,  ''Is  the  unwritten  law 
more  sacred  ?  "  Assuredly  it  is  not.  A  conscience  which  is  hardy 
enough  to  spurn  the  restraints  of  the  written  Constitution  need  not 
affect  any  remorse  for  refusing  to  accept  a  tradition.  Having  swal- 
lowed that  camel,  it  is  but  the  folly  of  the  Pharisee  to  strain  at 
this  gnat. 

But  Mr.  Boutwell,  being  a  charitable  and  fair  man,  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  us  for  adhering  to  the  tradition,  though  it  be  connected 
with  the  Constitution  which  his  party  has  broken  and  dishonored. 
We  see  the  whole  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  We  expect 
the  restoration  of  popular  liberty;  we  hope  soon  to  replace  our 
institutions  upon  the  firm  foundations  which  our  fathers  laid.  We 
have  already  made  much  progress.  Many  of  our  violated  rights 
have  been  vindicated  in  the  courts ;  oppressors  have  been  scourged 
back  into  private  life  ;  the  thieves  who  ruled  us  for  their  pleasure 
and  plundered  us  for  their  profit  are  on  the  run ;  a  majority  of  the 
States,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  unbroken  heart  of  the 
nation  are  with  us ;  and  but  for  the  atrocious  fraud  of  1876  no  rem- 
nant of  Asiatic  despotism  would  disgrace  this  country  now.  The 
argument  that  the  two-term  rule  is  useless  to  uphold  institutions 
already  overthrown  will  become  plainly  inapplicable  when  the 
structure  is  completely  rebuilt.  When  the  ship  of  state  is  again 
put  on  her  constitutional  tack,  this  traditionary  rule  of  navigation 
will  be  as  necessary  as  ever  to  make  her  course  true  and  her  prog- 
ress safe. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  can  not  afford  to  abandon  any 
custom  which  favors  civil  liberty,  even  if  the  written  Constitution 
be  considered  as  hopelessly  abolished.     Our  fathers  were  freemen 
before  the  Constitution  ;  that  instrument  defined  certain  preexisting 
rights  established  by  custom,  and  provided  an  organization  for  de- 
fending them.    Suppose  the  definition  to  be  obliterated  and  the 
defenses  thrown  down,  would  that  make  us  slaves  ?    No  ;  in  that 
case  we  would  fall  back  on  the  unwritten  law.    We  would  stand 
upon  the  colonial  customs,  or  seek  protection  under  the  common 
law,  tracing  it,  if  need  be,  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  or 
Alfred  the  Great,  or  finding  its  sources  in  the  still  older  customs  of 
our  German  ancestors.    If  all  this  fails,  we  will  appeal  to  the  great 
unwritten  law  of  Nature — the  law  that  Hooker  speaks  of  when  he 
says,  "Her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice  is  the  har- 
mony of  the  world." 
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Americans  who  are  true  to  themselyes  and  one  another  can  not 
afford  to  give  np  a  custom  which  is  '^  part  of  our  free  institutionBy'' 
merely  because  previous  wrongs  have  deprived  them  of  other  parts. 
On  the  contrary,  the  losses  already  sustained  should  make  us  ding 
all  the  more  closely  to  what  is  left.  This  excuse  of  Mr.  Bontwell 
for  his  proposed  violation  of  the  two-term  rule  will  pass  for  a  good 
one  only  with  men  who  are  hostile  to  all  free  institutions. 

Here  rises  the  most  important  of  all  questions :  What  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  third-termers  ?  Why  these  desperate  efforts 
to  push  on  a  third-term  candidate  in  the  face  of  an  opposing  senti- 
ment expressed  by  all  parties,  manifesting  itself  in  all  places,  and 
certain  to  be  felt  at  the  polls  if  the  election  be  a  free  one  ?  Friends 
of  republican  government,  who  respect  the  popular  will,  could  not 
act  thus.  Even  demagogues,  who  want  votes  as  a  mere  means  of 
getting  offices  and  jobs,  do  not  usually  endanger  their  own  success 
by  dragooning  the  common  file  of  their  supporters.  Without  the 
principle  of  patriots,  without  the  prudence  of  partisans,  the  third- 
term  men  must  have  some  purpose  inconsistent  with  both.  The 
general  belief  is,  that  they  mean  to  force  the  nomination  of  Grants 
then  coerce  a  false  count  of  the  votes,  and  finally  subjugate  the 
nation  to  their  personal  rule.  If  this  prevailing  opinion  be  erro- 
neous I  am  not  responsible,  for  I  have  been  among  the  last  to  adopt 
it.  But  there  certainly  is  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
designs  of  the  Grant  men  are  at  enmity  with  existing  institutions, 
and  so  far  revolutionary  that  they  would  be  called  treasonable  if 
treason  here,  as  in  England,  consisted  in  seeking  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  Government. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  our  history  the  enemies  of  republican 
principles  were  thoroughly  equipped,  and  entered  actively  upon  the 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Some  of  them  got  into  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution.  At  their  head  was  Hamilton,  who 
laid  before  the  body  their  whole  plan  for  a  central  government, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  completely  extirpated  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  :  a  Chief  Executive  for 
life,  unimpeachable  for  any  misconduct ;  a  Senate  for  life  ;  a  trien- 
nial House  of  Assembly  ;  a  Federal  judiciary  "  for  the  determination 
of  all  matters  of  general  concern '';  the  Governors  of  the  States  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  Of  such  a  goyemment,  the  tyranny 
and  corruption  must  have  become  perfectly  unendurable  if  adminis- 
tered, as  it  was  expected  to  be,  by  the  men  who  proposed  it ;  and 
doubtless  it  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  led  to  a  monarchy  in 
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name  as  well  as  in  substance.  Bat  the  Hamiltonian  plan  was  de- 
feated, and  under  the  auspices  of  Washington,  Madison,  and  their 
compatriots  the  present  system  was  framed,  by  which  certain  pow- 
ers, specifically  enumerated,  are  bestowed  on  the  Greneral  Grovem- 
ment,  while  all  others  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  and  the 
people ;  and  this  system  is  to  be  administered  by  agents  of  the 
people's  choice,  strictly  accountable,  subject  to  frequent  rotation, 
and  sworn  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  legal  authority.  This 
government,  so  simple  and  so  clear,  so  definite  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments of  power,  and  so  guarded  against  abuse,  was  hailed  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  best  result  of  political  wisdom  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  I  devoutly  believe  that  the  estimate  of  its  friends  was 
right,  but  I  have  no  eulogy  to  make  on  it  now.  I  merely  claim  that 
our  obedience  to  it  is  due  as  a  moral  necessity.  If  a  sworn  officer 
willfully  violates  it,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury ;  if  its  commands  be 
habitually  disregarded,  the  nation  is  politically  ruined,  and  the 
people  are  defrauded  of  their  rights. 

But  from  the  very  first  it  had  enemies,  who  tried  to  subvert  it 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  reign  of  arbitrary  power.  There  has 
always  been  an  unprincipled  faction  composed  of  persons  who  tried 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  wholesome  limitations  which  protected  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people.  By  frequent  changes  of 
name  and  the  assumption  of  new  shapes,  by  appeals  to  the  baser 
passions,  by  combinations  of  special  interests,  by  plausible  but  false 
interpretations  of  the  fundamental  law,  by  adroitly  taking  advan- 
tage of  accidental  circumstances,  they  have  often  succeeded  in 
"  drawing  much  people  after  them  ^ — ^people  who  really  loved  free, 
institutions,  and  had  no  intention  to  destroy  the  Government  or 
depart  from  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  When  their  designs  be- 
came known,  the  honest  portion  of  their  followers  have  uniformly 
fallen  away  from  them.  Perhaps  no  instance  of  this  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  direct  and  positive  refusal  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  1876,  to  endure  the  nomination  of  Greneral 
Grant  for  a  third  t^m. 

That  the  present  movement  to  that  end  means  simply  a  conspir- 
acy to  wipe  out  the  Constitution  once  for  all,  and  have  done  with 
its  restraints  upon  arbitrary  power,  is  proved  in  so  many  ways  that 
it  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  publicly  urged  by  all  its  friends  for 
the  sole  reason  that  General  Grant  is  a  strong  man.  In  the  cases  of 
CsBsar,  Cromwell,  and  both  the  Napoleons,  strength  was  the  qual- 
ity for  which  they  were  elevated  to  absolute  power.    It  is  the  migkt 
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of  the  ruler  that  overcomes  the  right  of  the  people  whenerer  a 
public  is  to  be  strangled.  Strength  that  govems  with  a  rod  of  iron 
is  always  the  recommendation  of  one  who  is  to  be  made  a  monarch, 
insomuch  that  the  word  '^  king  "  (Koenig)  signifies  in  the  language 
we  take  it  from  exactly  what  General  Grant's  adulators  habitually 
call  him — ths  strong  man. 

But  the  strong-government  idea  has  been  set  forth  by  its  pro- 
jectors in  various  authorized  publications,  manifestly  intended  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  American  people  for  the  advent  of  des- 
potism. Before  Napoleon  mounted  the  throne,  certain  well-remem- 
bered  articles  appeared  in  the  '^  Moniteur  "  to  foreshadow  the  empire 
that  was  coming,  to  prove  that  a  republic  was  too  weak  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  France,  and  to  show  that  nothing  wonld 
do  but  the  strong  government  of  one  strong  man«  Precisely  dmi- 
lar  were  the  approaches  of  the  other  Bonaparte  to  absolute  power. 
Here  we  have  almost  a  repetition  of  those  French  articles.  One  of 
these,  anonymous,  but  printed  in  a  magazine  of  high  authority,  de- 
scribes the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an  effete  system, 
adjudges  State  sovereignty  to  be  treason,  declares  the  masses  of 
the  Northern  Democracy  unfit  for  self-government,  anticipates 
that  the  South  will  cease  to  be  formidable  after  the  next  census^ 
and  then  gives  a  picture  of  the  good  time  coming,  when  a  central 
Government,  with  the  States  under  its  feet  and  the  people  at  its 
mercy,  shall  exercise  a  controlling  supervision  over  all  elections, 
and  regulate  all  domestic  subjects  down  to  marriage  and  divorce. 
What  sort  of  a  head  this  strong  Grovemment  shall  have,  or  how  he 
shall  be  called,  is  not  disclosed  ;  but  we  are  told  to  look  for  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  choosing  him,  the  present  plan  being  antiquated  and 
clumsy. 

But  the  most  alarming  evidence  I  have  seen  that  the  friends  of 
a  "  third  term  and  General  Grant ''  are  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution  is  in  Mr.  Boutwell's  own  article.  He  knew  when 
he  wrote  it  that  designs  utterly  hostile  to  our  free  institutions  were 
imputed  to  him,  his  faction,  and  his  candidate  ;  that  the  accusation 
was  believed  by  very  many  of  the  most  infiuential  men  in  the  Re- 
publican party ;  and  that  it  was  almost  universally  thought  to  be 
true  by  the  Democrats.  He  could  not  help  but  see,  in  the  paper 
which  he  was  undertaking  to  answer,  that  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  movement  for  Grant  was  its  anti-constitutional  purpose.  He 
was  also  fully  aware  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  American 
people  are  true  to  the  Government  of  their  fathers,  which  they  de- 
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sire  to  see  honestly  administered,  and  are  totally  opposed  to  any 
kind  of  personal  rule  stronger  than  the  laws.  Yet  Mr.  Boutwell 
puts  in  no  word  of  denial.  Why  does  he  stand  mute  under  a  charge 
which  so  seriously  affects,  not  only  the  political,  but  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  himself  and  his  associates  ?  No  sane  man  can  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  interpret  this  silence  as  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

But,  besides  this  dumb  eloquence,  there  is  something  more  in 
that  same  paper. 

In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  it  is  the  uncontrollable  impulse 
of  public  oppressors  to  call  every  man  a  traitor  who  is  not  willing 
to  be  a  slave.  In  the  eyes  of  the  usurping  tyrant  and  his  sycophan- 
tic flatterers  the  most  odious  crime  that  can  be  conmiitted  is  the 
assertion  of  his  legal  rights  by  a  freeman.  This  crime  Mr.  Bout- 
well  charges  upon  the  Democracy,  and  gloats  over  the  punishment 
they  will  get  for  it.  He  says  (p.  373)  that  "the  spirit  ofrehdHor^ 
of  resistance  to  the  Constitution,  is  manifested  by  a  large  class  of 
citizens.  These  citizens,  without  exception^  are  Democrats,  and 
they  receive  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Democratic  party." 

Of  course,  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  perfection  of  every 
individual  who  claims  to  be  a  Democrat.  But  that  Democrats,  as 
a  body,  or  by  party  concert,  have  resisted  the  Constitution  in  any 
manner,  or  that  they  have  not  submitted  even  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional tyranny  of  the  Federal  Government  with  entire  passiveness, 
is  a  falsehood  so  vile,  so  gross,  and  so  palpable  that  I  will  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Boutwell  meant  to  assert  it.  What  he  did  mean  was  to 
say  that  we  have  claimed  our  just  rights  by  legal  and  peaceful  ap- 
peals to  the  public  conscience,  in  the  courts  and  on  the  rostrum,  at 
the  polls,  and  through  the  press  ;  and  he  but  speaks  after  his  kind 
when  he  calls  this  the  "spirit  of  rebellion,"  for,  according  to  his 
theory,  lawful  .opposition  to  unlawful  power  is  always  constructive 
rebellion.  He  is  consistent  with  his  creed  when  he  warns  us  that 
this  spirit  shall  be  wholly  extinguished,  and  that  Democrats  for 
indulging  in  it  shall  be  remitted  to  a  state  of  abject  slaverv,  and 
deprived  of  all  right  to  control  their  own  affairs,  either  political  or 
private  ;  and,  to  that  end,  all  traditionary  notions  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity  are  to  be  set  aside.  "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Republican  party,"  says  Mr.  Boutwell  (page  373),  to  suppress  that 
spirity  to  render  it  powerless  absolutely y  both  in  personal  and  public 
affairs,  and  it  may  happen  that  in  accomplishing  this  result  the 
example  of  Washington  and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  wiU  be  dis- 
regarded,^^ While  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of  the  Bepubli- 
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can  party  would  assist  for  one  moment  in  carrying  out  this  bmtal 
threat,  Mr.  Boutwell  is  ample  authority  for  the  belief  that  the 
Grant  leaders  are  not  only  insolent  enough  to  utter  it,  but  base 
enough  to  execute  it,  if  they  ever  get  a  chance. 

It  is  plain  enough  what  prompts  them  to  these  desperate  mei^ 
sures.  When  the  elective  franchise  was  given  to  the  negro  tbey 
thought  they  had  legalized  a  sure  mode  of  stuffing  the  ballot-boxes, 
and,  so  sustained,  strong  government  promised  to  itself  a  life  with- 
out end.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  negroes  ceased  to  stuff,  and 
some  of  them  began  to  vote.  This  was  so  contrary  to  all  previous 
calculations  that  the  friends  of  strong  government  could  not  realise 
it ;  they  thought  it  must  be  caused  by  some  mysterious  application 
of  physical  force.  To  this  day  Mr.  Boutwell  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  possibility  of  a  free  negro  voting  of  his  own  head  against 
a  carpet-bagger  who  has  robbed  him,  against  a  Freedman's  Bank 
that  has  swindled  him  out  of  his  earnings,  or  against  a  scurvy  poli- 
tician who  has  cheated  him  by  false  promises  of  forty  acres  and  a 
mule.  Therefore,  he  believes  in  the  chimera  of  a  bulldozer  as  much 
as  Cotton  Mather  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  swallovm  as  g^reedily 
the  false  and  unreasonable  evidence  which  feeds  his  credulity.  He 
declares  in  this  article  that  in  the  Southern  States  '^  any  number  of 
citizens  are  as  a  public  policy  of  communities  and  states  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights  "  ;  that  offices  are  held  there,  and  power  wielded, 
'^  through  proceedings  that  are  systematically  tainted  with  fraud  or 
crimsoned  with  innocent  blood  ** ;  that  "  one  vote  of  a  white  citizen 
in  South  Carolina  is,  as  a  fact  in  government,  equal  to  three  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  or  Illinois  " ;  that  there  are  persons  in  Con- 
gress who  have  no  right  to  their  seats,  "  and  these  persons  consti- 
tute the  majority  in  both  branches."  These  monstrous  outrages 
upon  the  known  truth  admit  of  one  excuse  and  only  one — Mr.  Bout- 
well believed  them. 

But  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  these  false  statements  is  no 
excuse  for  the  pretense  he  makes  of  honest  indignation.  That  is  a 
sham,  and  he  knows  it.  He  and  his  coUaborateurs  in  the  strong- 
government  enterprise  (including  the  strong  man  himself)  have  no 
conscientious  objections  to  false  or  forced  elections.  They  have  no 
respect  whatever  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
officers,  State  or  national.  The  strength  for  which  they  laud  their 
chief  so  extravagantly  was  never  exhibited  during  his  Presidency, 
except  in  coercing  voters,  suppressing  true  returns,  or  otherwise 
defeating  the  legal  expression  of  the  popular  wilL    Mr.  Boutwell 
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is,  therefore,  in  no  condition  to  speak  on  this  subject  as  an  accuser 
of  others ;  the  beam  in  his  own  eye  disqualifies  him  to  hunt  for 
motes  in  the  eye  of  his  brother.  Nor  could  he  do  Greneral  Grant 
any  good  even  by  showing  that  elections  are  now  unfairly  con- 
ducted. We  desire,  above  all  things,  to  have  a  free  poll  and  a  fair 
count,  and  we  are  much  afraid  that  we  will  be  permanently  deprived 
of  our  right ;  but  we  do  not  look  to  Grant  for  redress  or  remedy. 
We  do  not  trust  the  arch-enemy  of  honest  elections  to  purify  the 
ballot-box ;  for  that  would  be  "  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  devils." 

I  will  make  Mr.  Boutwell  a  proposition.  If  he  will  name  any 
kind  of  violence  or  intimidation  which  the  Grant  faction  have  not 
used  to  prevent  a  true  poll,  or  any  form  of  fraud  which  they  have 
not  practiced  to  falsify  returns,  or  any  sort  of  cheating  in  the  count 
which  they  have  not  resorted  to,  or  any  species  of  the  crimen  fahe 
which  they  have  not  perpetrated  as  a  means  of  swindling  the  ma- 
jority ;  if  they  have  not  filled  the  seats  of  Congress  with  impostors 
whose  object  it  was  to  misrepresent,  injure,  and  degrade  the  States 
they  pretended  to  come  from ;  if  they  did  not  falsely  procure  the 
election  of  infamous  men  to  every  kind  of  State  office,  or  when  de- 
feated put  them  in  possession  and  maintain  them  there  by  force  of 
arms  ;  if  they  did  not  in  1876  defeat  the  known  will  of  the  nation 
by  a  most  stupendous  swindle — if  Mr.  Boutwell  can  show  that  these 
things  and  others  like  them  were  not  done  at  divers  times  and  places, 
under  the  auspices  and  with  the  approbation  of  General  Grant  and 
those  friends  of  his  who  are  now  pushing  him  for  a  third  election, 
then  I  will  give  up  the  whole  case  and  promise  to  vote  for  his  can- 
didate. There  !  he  has  a  chance  to  make  one  vote,  without  the  risk 
of  losing  his  own ;  for,  if  he  fails,  I  will  not  ask  him  to  vote  my  ticket: 
I  will  merely  insist  that  he  shall  not  hereafter  turn  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  and  pretend  to  be  wounded  in  his  virtuous  soul,  when  a  fu- 
gitive carpet-bagger  tells  him  how  he  had  to  drop  his  plunder  and 
fly  for  his  crimes,  because  negroes  were  bulldozed  at  the  South. 

General  Grant's  own  history  and  character  as  a  civilian  make  it 
certain  that  those  who  support  him  are  enemies  of  free  and  honest 
government.  These  third-termers  are  not  madmen.  They  have 
tried  Grant,  and  they  know  what  he  is  good  for.  Those  acts  of 
deadly  hostility  to  the  Constitution  which  distinguished  the  period 
of  his  Administration  they  expect  him  to  repeat.  Those  atrocious 
corruptions  which  made  it  the  golden  age  of  the  public  plunderer 
they  look  for  again*    I  affirm  that  they  intend  this,  not  because 
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they  have  said  so  in  words,  bat  because,  being  sane  men,  they  oan 
intend  nothing  else. 

Doubtless  he  is  a  strong  man — ^not  mentally  or  morally  strong— 
but  plenty  strong  enough  with  an  army  at  his  back  to  Bpom  the 
restraints  of  law  and  break  over  the  Constitution.  It  took  a  strong 
man  to  make  such  governors,  and  judges,  and  treasurers,  and  legis- 
lators as  he  made  for  the  States,  and  to  hold  them  in  place  by  the 
bayonet  ;  to  force  elections  against  the  will  of  the  electors,  and  to 
inaugurate  a  President  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  people. 

One  manifestation  of  his  strength  has  hardly  excited  so  mnoh 
admiration  as  it  deserves  from  his  followers.  During  his  last  term 
he  took  from  the  Treasury,  in  flat  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  hundred  thousand  wbidk 
was  his  legal  salary.  There  was  a  transaction  of  CsBsar's  with  the 
Roman  treasury  not  dissimilar  to  this — and  Caesar  was  a  strong 
man  ;  but  Grant,  more  than  Csesar,  showed  that  peculiar  contempt 
of  law  which  by  his  admirers  is  supposed  to  be  strength. 

Sometimes  they  tell  us  that  he  is  not  only  strong  but  f aithf oL 
Faithful  to  what  ?  To  his  own  breeches-pocket ;  to  the  rich  men 
who  made  him  presents  ;  to  the  carpet-bag  thieves  whom  he  fastened 
on  the  Southern  States  ;  to  the  corrupt  rings  that  supported  him  in 
the  North  ;  to  the  returning  boards  who  forged  election-papers  to  suit 
him  ;  to  the  tools  of  the  vulgar  force  which  thrust  his  fraud  down 
the  throat  of  the  nation — to  all  these  he  was  faithful  enough  ;  but 
faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  he  never  was.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  Administration  he  was  treacherous  to  the  most 
sacred  trust  that  human  hands  can  hold. 

This  is  no  railing  accusation  against  Greneral  Grant,  no  harsli 
construction  of  his  past  acts,  no  detraction  from  his  claim  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  personal  respectability,  no  proof  that  as  a  despot  he 
would  not  do  as  well  as  another.  He  is  a  mere  soldier,  with  no 
knowledge  of  law  and  no  conception  of  the  purpose  for  which  eivil 
institutions  are  made.  When  elected  President,  he  took  the  Gk>Y- 
emment  on  his  hands  as  a  mere  job  to  be  done  for  the  interests  of 
those  who  employed  and  paid  him,  without  caring  what  rights  of 
other  persons  might  suffer.  Horace's  description  of  a  military 
chief  governing  strongly  in  civil  affairs  has  never  in  modem  times 
been  so  perfectly  realized  : 

**  Jura  negat  sibi  nata;  nihil  non  arrogat  armis.'* 

He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  was  in  that  Constitution  which  he 
swore  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend ;  if  he  had  taken  an  oath  to 
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destroy  it,  his  hostility  would  have  been  neither  less  nor  greater. 
If  there  be  one  provision  of  the  Federal  compact  more  perfectly 
clear  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  that  which  reserves  and  secures  to 
the  States  all  sovereign  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  powers,  except 
what  are  specifically  enumerated  and  expressly  given  to  the  General 
Government ;  but,  clear  as  this  is.  General  Grant  never  could  see 
it.  When  a  politician  came  to  him  (especially  if  he  came  with  a 
present  in  his  hand),  and  told  him  that  the  States  had  no  rights, 
and  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  was  mere  treason,  he  believed 
it  firmly  and  acted  accordingly.  He  himself  has  furnished  con- 
clusive proof  that,  when  he  stretched  forth  his  rapacious  hand  and 
took  from  the  public  Treasury  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
than  his  lawful  salary,  he  had  never  read  or  heard  about  that  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  the  compensation  of  a  President 
to  be  increased  "during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected."  It  probably  never  struck  him  that  it  was  bribery  to  accept 
money  and  lands  and  goods  from  men  whom  he  immediately  after- 
ward appointed  to  the  highest  offices  in  his  gift.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  proneness  of  ignorant  ambition  to  that  Csesarean  rule  of 
ethics  which  declares  everything  right  which  is  done  regnandi  cauMy 
yon  have  a  character  dear  to  the  heart  of  strong  government,  but 
utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  a  people  who  desire  to  be  free. 

However  that  may  be,  all  evidence  shows  that  the  object  of 
pushing  General  Grant  for  a  third  term  is  not  to  give  us  an  honest 
and  legal  administration  of  our  public  affairs,  but  to  set  up  some 
system  of  absolutism  without  law,  or,  as  Mr.  Stevens  said,  ^^  outside 
of  the  Constitution."  What  form  or  title  shall  it  have?  K  its 
projectors  succeed,  will  they  give  us  an  imperial  despotism,  open 
and  avowed?  Or  will  they  curse  us  with  the  heavier  and  more 
degrading  affliction  of  a  rotten  republic  ? 

If  my  soul  could  come  into  their  counsels,  or  mine  honor  be 
joined  unto  their  assembly,  I  would  tell  them  that  their  success 
now  will  bring  them  hideous  ruin  in  the  long-run.  For  a  little 
while  it  may  increase  their  fortunes,  or  swell  their  personal  conse- 
quence, and  gratify  their  contemptuous  hatred  of  the  States  and 
people  under  their  arbitrary  rule.  But  strong  government  is  a 
weak  contrivance,  after  all,  and  never  lasts.  Its  front  is  of  brass, 
but  the  feet  it  stands  on  are  always  made  of  clay.  Let  those  who 
would  identify  their  interests  with  Grantism  think  well  how  unsafe 
is  the  protection  they  are  seeking. 

J.  S.  Black. 
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Thebe  is,  we  know,  a  religion  common  to  all  men  of  sense ; 
though  men  of  sense  never  say  what  that  religion  may  be.  There 
may  be  more  reasons  than  one  for  their  reticence.  A  man  of  sense 
is  well  aware  that  he  can  say  what  he  pleases  withoat  shocking 
the  most  delicate  orthodoxy.  He  requires  no  cryptographic  art  to 
hide  his  meaning,  for  plain  letters  are  ciphers  to  all  who  are  not 
men  of  sense.  The  average  reader  is  frightened  by  the  use  of  cer- 
tain counters,  not  by  the  ideas  which  they  symbolize  for  the  under- 
standing. Refrain  from  dotting  your  fs  and  crossing  your  f s,  and 
your  utterance  will  be  for  him  an  insoluble  mystery.  He  would  be 
shocked  if  you  said  in  plain  terms  ''there  is  no  God"  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  give  quite  an  orthodox  and  edifying  turn  to  the  sentiment.  We 
have  all  read  defenses  of  agnosticism,  which  pass  for  assaults  upon 
the  wicked  ''  deist,"  and  elaborate  expositions  of  downright  mate- 
rialism intended  to  support  Christianity.  Men  of  sense,  I  fancy, 
often  wish  to  avoid  scandal  rather  than  to  conceal  their  sentiments 
from  their  peers.  They  trust  to  a  freemasonry  which  exists  among 
themselves,  and  presents  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  sagacity  of 
fools.  One  may  guess  that  the  esoteric  creed  drops  some  articles  of 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  the  man  of  sense,  while  he  has  a  contemptu- 
ous smile  for  any  one  who  (as  M.  Renan  says  of  St.  Paul) ''  believes 
heavily,"  or  takes  all  creeds  seriously,  has  a  hearty  dislike  for  the 
man  who  too  openly  discards  the  established  tenets.  Why  drop  a 
veil  so  easily  worn  ?  Religion  is,  after  all,  useful ;  and  we  are  even 
bound — for  the  sensible  man  can  take  a  high  moral  tone  when  he 
pleases — to  invent  the  God  who  does  not  exist. 

But  how  are  we  to  be  guided  in  these  troublesome  days,  when 
rash  persons  have  insisted  upon  revealing  the  open  secret,  and  the 
esoteric  creed  of  the  sensible  man  has  been  proclaimed  so  that  they 
who  run  may  read  ?    On  the  whole,  the  sensible  man  would  reply : 
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You  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  We  at  least,  who  have  no  new 
gospel  to  preachy  will  not  set  up  for  prophets.  Let  us  look  on  as 
calmly  as  may  be  at  the  huge  turmoil  of  conflicting  controversy ; 
smile  with  equal  calmness  at  the  bigots  who  would  damn  people  for 
losing  their  way  in  the  dark ;  at  the  pompous  dogmatists  who  would 
face  it  out  that  they  can  see  as  clearly  as  in  broad  daylight ;  at  the 
feather-headed  enthusiasts  who  take  the  first  will-o'-the-wisp  for  a 
safe  guide,  and  patch  up  a  new  religion  out  of  scraps  and  tatters  of 
half -understood  science ;  and  at  the  simple-minded  philosophers  who 
fancy  in  all  seriousness  that  men  are  about  to  become  reasoning 
animals.  Vanity  Fair  is  a  queer  place  at  best ;  and,  amid  all  the 
confused  outcries  that  rise  ceaselessly  from  its  noisy  inhabitants,  the 
screams  and  curses  of  rival  religious  quacks  are  surely  the  fittest 
to  provoke  a  bitter  smile,  ^e  may  pity  the  poor  pilgrim  groaning 
in  Doubting  Castle,  and  despise  the  impotent  fury  of  Giant  Pope  in 
his  ancient  den ;  but  the  empty  brag  of  charlatans  and  humbugs 
in  the  Fair  itself,  though  they  are  masquerading  in  the  most  impos- 
ing of  robes,  is  best  met  with  silent  contempt.  Let  us  trust  that, 
somehow  or  other,  the  mad  bustle  will  subside  in  time ;  that  the 
great  world  will  blunder  in  its  own  clumsy  fashion  into  some  tolerable 
order ;  and  some  scum  of  effete  superstition  be  worked  off  in  the 
chaotic  fermentation.  Meanwhile  let  us  cultivate  our  little  area  of 
garden,  knowing  well  that,  long  before  a  brighter  day  dawns,  we 
too  shall  have  been  swept  off  into  the  great  darkness,  and  our  little 
crotchets  and  nostrums  have  become  as  ludicrous  as  those  of  our 
forefathers.  Let  us  possess  our  souls  in  peace,  and  acknowledge 
that  Swift  has  pretty  well  summed  up  the  fittest  epilogue  for  Jove 
to  pronounce  upon  the  farce  of  the  world,  "  I  damn  such  fools  I  ^ 

Truth  may  be  hidden  in  a  sneer,  and  the  language  of  the  satirist 
may  be  translated  into  most  amiable  phraseology.  Substitute  the 
sentimental  for  the  scornful  tone,  and  many  tender  and  generous 
natures  will  echo  the  conclusion.  Intellectual  indolence,  which 
shrinks  from  the  painful  effort  of  rearranging  first  principles,  joins 
with  a  real  scrupulosity  as  to  hurting  the  feelings  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  to  give  force  to  the  sensible  man's  remonstrance  against 
stirring  the  waters  needlessly.  The  judgment  of  common  sense 
is  not  final,  but  it  always  has  a  certain  presumption  in  its  favor. 
We  must  at  least  show  why  it  is  so  plausible.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  retort  by  calling  names,  by  accusing  your  sensible  adversary  of 
cynicism,  falsehood,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth.  But, 
when  one  descends  from  mere  generalities,  one  feels  that  a  view  which 
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commencls  itself  not  only  to  the  wary,  to  the  prndent,  and  the  world- 
ly-wise, bat  to  many  generous  and  lofty  natures,  deserves  a  more 
distinct  answer.  It  should  be  met,  so  far  as  it  can  be  met,  point  by 
point,  and  any  element  of  truth  which  it  contains  ahonld  be  fairly- 
and  franidy  acknowledged.  And  any  answer  should  begin  by  ad- 
mitting the  really  strong  part  of  the  opponent's  case.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  strength  lies. 

It  is  plain  that  the  appeal  for  reticence  would  be  thrown  sway 
upon  any  one  who  seriously  believed  himself  able  to  answer  the 
great  question.  What  is  to  be  tho  religion  of  the  future  ?  If  I  have 
a  gospel,  I  am  bound  to  proclaim  it.  But,  so  long  as  that  question 
remains  ananswered  and  unanswerable,  there  is  a  practical  difSonl^ 
which,  however  overlooked  or  denied,  recurs  in  one  form  or  oth^ 
with  provoking  persistency.  Tou  may  cut  the  knot  by  a  simple 
declaration  that  truth  is  above  everything ;  but  you  do  not  clear 
away  the  honest  scruples  of  your  antf^onist :  he  still  shrinks  from 
the  duty,  even  if  ho  acknowledges  it,  and  replies  by  awkward  oases 
of  conscience.  It  is  very  easy  and  at  the  present  time  very  safe  to 
tilt  against  the  established  creeds ;  the  men  who  assail  them  are 
often  animated  by  the  purest  love  of  truth ;  and  yet,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  we  arc  often  tempted  to  think  that  the  creeds  might 
bo  left  to  decay  of  themselvea,  and  to  doubt  the  morality  of  in- 
forming our  grandmother  that  she  is  an  old  fool. 

Let  UB,  however,  look  at  the  qaestion  a  little  more  distinctlj. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  admit  fully  and  frankly  that  the  prob- 
lem about  the  reUgion  of  the  future  is  simply  insolnble.  Inspired 
prophecy  is  out  of  date ;  and,  though  we  talk  about  sdentifio  pn- 
diction  in  snch  matters,  the  phrase  is  little  better  than  a  mooketj. 
To  predict  history  is  to  make  a  guess  with  an  indefinite  chance  of 
error.  Perhaps  we  may  say  pretty  confidently  that  the  dead  will 
not  come  to  life,  nor  two  and  two  be  proved  to  make  five ;  but  to 
give  any  precise  form  to  our  vague  anticipations  of  the  fature  is 
simply  to  Court  the  ridicule  of  posterity — if  posterity  is  dlly  enoogli 
to  study  our  guesses.  There  is,  indeed,  a  royal  road  to  prophet^  in 
this  particular  case,  which  is  taken  often  enough.  My  opinioii( 
says  each  man,  is  true  ;  moreover,  the  truth  will  prevail ;  and  Imbm 
it  follows  that  my  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  represents  the  fotim 
faith  of  tho  world.  However  satisfactory  to  the  individual  vaaA, 
there  are  difficulties  about  using  this  argument  in  controvei 
Doubtless  to  believe  an  opinion  is  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  and  | 
doubt  that  truth  will  ultimately  prevail  is  to  snppose  that  the  d 
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preacher's  Buccess — that  ^^his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsense"; 
and,  in  short,  there  is  a  presumption  that  a  religion  fitted  to  the 
actual  stage  of  mental  development  must  be  so  far  unfitted  for  the 
most  advanced  minds.  The  apologist  is  therefore  anxious  to  point 
out  that,  though  the  creed  exactly  meets  the  wants  of  the  time,  its 
purity  and  perfection  prove  that  it  could  not  be  the  product  of  the 
time.  We  can  understand  its  success  when  once  originated ;  we 
can  not  understand  its  originating,  except  from  some  superhuman 
intelligence.  And  here,  again,  omitting  the  illegitimate  leap  to  the 
supernatural,  we  can  fully  admit  the  general  force  of  the  argument. 
To  discover  a  creed  capable  of  clothing  the  vague  emotions  of  that 
and  so  many  succeeding  generations,  was  clearly  a  work  requiring 
genius  of  the  rarest  and  highest  order,  or,  more  probably,  the  com- 
bined operation  of  many  men  of  genius  combined  in  unconscious 
cooperation  by  the  collective  sentiment  of  their  age.  The  phenom- 
enon is  of  the  same  kind  which  it  is  a  commonplace  to  notice  in  a 
sphere  only  one  degree  less  exalted.  Given  your  man  of  genius — 
your  Shakespeare  or  Dante — we  can  dimly  see  how  he  was  created 
by  the  conditions  of  the  time.  He  is  great  in  virtue  of  his  capacity 
for  gathering  into  one  focus  and  uttering  in  articulate  language  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  indistinctly  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  in- 
numerable contemporaries.  Yet  no  one  can  predict  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  genius,  or  show  deductively  that  a  Shakespeare  must 
have  arisen  under  Elizabeth.  The  founder  of  a  religion  belongs  to 
an  order  still  more  exalted  than  that  of  poets,  philosophers,  or  states- 
men. When  he  has  solved  the  problem,  the  answer  is  simple  enough. 
Till  he  has  solved  it,  we  are  still  blindly  groping  in  the  dark,  con- 
scious of  a  want,  but  totally  unable  to  give  it  distinct  utterance,  or 
to  predict  what  will  satisfy  it.  It  may  be  true — ^let  us  hope  it  to  be 
true — that  the  hour  will  always  bring  the  man  ;  that  we  have  Shake- 
speares  by  the  dozen  ready  to  burst  into  song  whenever  spring- 
time comes  ;  that  society,  like  the  air,  is  everywhere  full  of  germs 
of  genius  requiring  only  the  occurrence  of  the  particular  degree  of 
temperature  necessary  to  give  them  life  and  vigor.  Yet  we  are  still 
as  unable  as  ever  to  say  what  are  the  conditions  productive  of  those 
flowering  times  in  art  or  literature  which  have  made  a  few  great 
epochs  remarkable  to  all  future  ages  ;  no  advance  of  social  science 
brings  us  perceptibly  nearer  to  a  power  of  prediction  ;  and,  as  no  hu- 
man being  can  foretell  the  advent  of  the  next  world-poet,  still  less 
foretell  what  his  poem  will  be  like,  it  would  be  even  more  futile  to 
guess  at  the  date  or  the  contents  of  the  next  great  religious  message. 
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in  placid  ignorance,  plunged  in  errors  long  detected  by  the  few.  The 
torch  is  not  really  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  masses.  Soli- 
tary watchers  upon  rare  eminences  catch  a  glimpse  of  distant  lights 
across  profound  valleys  or  rather  vast  breadths  of  continent  steeped 
in  supine  indifference.  Religious  thought  is  as  little  oontinuous  ag 
philosophical.  If  you  are  a  disbeliever  in  Christian  theology,  you 
can  hardly  deny  that  ancient  philosophers  had  reached  truths  des- 
tined to  long  ages  of  oblivion,  and  opened  paths  which  had  fallen 
into  complete  disuse  till  again  opened  by  inquirers  in  the  last 
few  generations.  If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  hold  implicitly  that 
truths  once  recognized  by  the  strongest  minds  have  become  ob- 
scure or  been  openly  rejected  as  modem  society  has  become  more 
enlightened,  but,  upon  this  hypothesis,  more  corrupt.  It  may  be 
possible  to  detect  a  slow  evolution  in  certain  profound  conceptions 
which  underlie  all  methods  of  thought ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  evolution  is  extremely  slow,  often  imperceptible,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  rise  and  decay  of  various  forms  of  religious  belief, 
and  therefore,  presumably,  with  the  growth  of  new  error  or  the 
loss  of  ancient  truth.  If  there  has  been  a  slow  accumulation  of 
treasure  in  the  long  run,  yet  the  race  has  rejected  much  that  it 
once  thought  valuable,  and  probably  lost  for  long  periods  much 
which  had  intrinsic  worth. 

The  rationalist  may  well  feel  that  on  many  points  he  would 
sympathize  more  closely  with  Marcus  Aurelius  than  with  St.  PauL 
The  Stoical  view  of  the  world  and  life  may  appear  to  him  worthier, 
freer  from  antiquated  mythology,  and  more  congenial  to  modem 
thought  than  that  of  the  great  apostle.  And  yet  the  Christian  tri- 
umphed ;  and  why  ?  For  reasons  which  the  Christian  apologist  never 
tires  of  enforcing,  and  of  which  I  am  quite  content  to  assume  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy.  It  triumphed,  doubtless,  because  it  was  better 
suited  to  human  nature,  that  is,  the  nature  of  average  men  of  the 
time ;  because  philosophy  flew  above  their  heads,  while  religion 
grasped  their  imagination,  provided  an  utterance  for  their  emo- 
tions, and  presented  an  ideal  character  which  they  could  love  and 
understand.  The  prima-facie  inference,  indeed,  is  not  that  which 
the  apologist  wishes  to  draw.  A  creed  may  thrive  because  it  falls 
in  with  the  weakness  as  well  as  with  the  strength  of  its  adherents ; 
because  it  is  easily  assimilated  at  once  with  the  current  supersti- 
tions and  the  current  philosophy ;  because  it  gives  that  half- 
truth  which  is  for  the  time  the  most  congenial  to  the  popular 
mind.      There  is  something  in  Charles  IL's  explanation  of  the 
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preacher's  success — that  ^'his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsense''; 
and,  in  short,  there  is  a  presumption  that  a  religion  fitted  to  the 
actual  stage  of  mental  development  must  be  so  far  unfitted  for  the 
most  advanced  minds.  The  apologist  is  therefore  anxious  to  point 
out  that,  though  the  creed  exactly  meets  the  wants  of  the  time,  its 
purity  and  perfection  prove  that  it  could  not  be  the  product  of  the 
time.  We  can  understand  its  success  when  once  originated ;  we 
can  not  understand  its  originating,  except  from  some  superhuman 
intelligence.  And  here,  again,  omitting  the  illegitimate  leap  to  the 
supernatural,  we  can  fully  admit  the  general  force  of  the  argument. 
To  discover  a  creed  capable  of  clothing  the  vague  emotions  of  that 
and  so  many  succeeding  generations,  was  clearly  a  work  requiring 
genius  of  the  rarest  and  highest  order,  or,  more  probably,  the  com- 
bined operation  of  many  men  of  genius  combined  in  unconscious 
cooperation  by  the  collective  sentiment  of  their  age.  The  phenom- 
enon is  of  the  same  kind  which  it  is  a  commonplace  to  notice  in  a 
sphere  only  one  degree  less  exalted.  Given  your  man  of  genius — 
your  Shakespeare  or  Dante — we  can  dimly  see  how  he  was  created 
by  the  conditions  of  the  time.  He  is  great  in  virtue  of  his  capacity 
for  gathering  into  one  focus  and  uttering  in  articulate  language  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  indistinctly  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  in- 
numerable contemporaries.  Yet  no  one  can  predict  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  genius,  or  show  deductively  that  a  Shakespeare  must 
have  arisen  under  Elizabeth.  The  founder  of  a  religion  belongs  to 
an  order  still  more  exalted  than  that  of  poets,  philosophers,  or  states- 
men. When  he  has  solved  the  problem,  the  answer  is  simple  enough. 
Till  he  has  solved  it,  we  are  still  blindly  groping  in  the  dark,  con- 
scious of  a  want,  but  totally  unable  to  give  it  distinct  utterance,  or 
to  predict  what  will  satisfy  it.  It  may  be  true — ^let  us  hope  it  to  be 
true — that  the  hour  will  always  bring  the  man  ;  that  we  have  Shake- 
speares  by  the  dozen  ready  to  burst  into  song  whenever  spring- 
time comes  ;  that  society,  like  the  air,  is  everywhere  full  of  germs 
of  genius  requiring  only  the  occurrence  of  the  particular  degree  of 
temperature  necessary  to  give  them  life  and  vigor.  Yet  we  are  still 
as  unable  as  ever  to  say  what  are  the  conditions  productive  of  those 
flowering  times  in  art  or  literature  which  have  made  a  few  great 
epochs  remarkable  to  all  future  ages  ;  no  advance  of  social  science 
brings  us  perceptibly  nearer  to  a  power  of  prediction  ;  and,  as  no  hu- 
man being  can  foretell  the  advent  of  the  next  world-poet,  still  less 
foretell  what  his  poem  will  be  like,  it  would  be  even  more  futile  to 
guess  at  the  date  or  the  contents  of  the  next  great  religious  message. 
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If  a  religion  were  simply  a  philosophy,  we  should  have  soma 
specious  basis  for  speculation.  Comte,  for  example,  traces  the 
gradual  ebb  of  theological  modes  of  conception,  which  banishes  the 
supernatural  from  one  sphere  of  knowledge  after  another  and  lib- 
erates the  direct  vision  from  the  distorting  haze  of  saperstition. 
When  the  stars  no  longer  require  the  guidance  of  gods,  we  get  a 
rational  astronomy ;  and  by  a  similar  process  we  shall  reach  a  really 
scientific  system  of  sociology  and  ethics,  resting  on  demonstration 
instead  of  assumption,  and  free  from  the  element  of  mystery.  But, 
as  Comte  again  maintained,  we  should  still  no  more  have  a  religion 
than  we  have  an  architecture  when  we  understand  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, or  a  music  when  we  understand  the  laws  of  sound.  Of 
Comte's  attempt  to  take  the  next  step,  I  need  say  nothing.  His 
religion  has  been  ridiculed,  I  think,  more  than  enough  ;  but  I  can 
not  doubt  that  it  has  the  fatal  flaw  of  every  attempt  to  constmct 
by  rule  and  line  what  can  only  be  done,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  by 
the  genial  energy  of  a  creative  imagination.  The  strange  thing  is 
that,  recognizing  so  clearly  the  nature  of  the  task,  he  should  not 
have  recognized  his  own  incapacity  for  succeeding  in  it.  A  religion 
is  the  synthesis  of  a  philosophy  and  a  poetry.  It  is  the  product  of 
a  theory  of  the  universe  working  in  the  imagination  of  a  people  un- 
til it  projects  itself  into  vivid  concrete  symbolism.  It  must  have  a 
double  aspect,  corresponding  on  one  side  to  the  conceptions  which 
men  have  actually  framed  of  the  constitution  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  and,  on  the  other,  embodying  those  conceptions  in  a  shape 
capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  imagination  and  of  serving  as  a 
framework  to  the  profound  but  indistinct  emotions  which  it  suj^ 
gests.  The  ordinary  theological  antithesis  between  faith  and  reason 
corresponds  to  the  distinction.  A  creed  must  appeal  to  men's  direct 
and  ^'  intuitive  "  perceptions  as  well  as  to  their  logical  faculties.  It 
must  be  capable  of  being  presented  dogmatically  as  weU  as  proved 
by  chains  of  syllogisms.  Most  men,  of  course,  do  not  reason  at  all^ 
and  accept  their  religion  as  they  accept  their  science — ^at  second 
hand.  The  man  of  science  believes  the  truths  of  astronomy,  be- 
cause they  are  proved ;  and  the  non-scientific  man  because  he  be- 
lieves that  they  are  provable,  and  has  had  them  directly  presented 
to  him  by  vivid  and  intelligible  pictures.  The  ideal  religion  would 
be  suited  in  the  same  way  both  to  the  philosophic  and  the  popular 
mind.  Only  in  this  case  the  condition  is  incomparably  more  diffi- 
cult of  fulfillment.  Even  in  physical  science,  direct  vision  lags  be- 
hind analysis  and  demonstration  ;  and  it  often  requires  the  highest 
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then,  we  can  find  mystical  philosophers  trying  to  evolve  a  satisfac- 
tory creed  by  some  process  of  logical  legerdemain  out  of  theo- 
sophical  moonshine  ;  and  amiable  and  intelligent  persons  laboring 
hard  to  prove  that  the  old  mythology  could  be  forced  to  accept  a 
rationalistic  interpretation — ^whether  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
entrails  or  prayers  for  fine  weather  ;  and  philosophers  framing  sys- 
tems of  morality  entirely  apart  from  the  ancient  creeds  and  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  themselves,  while  hopelessly  incapable  of 
impressing  the  popular  mind  ;  and  politicians,  conscious  that  the 
basis  of  social  order  was  being  sapped  by  the  decay  of  the  faith  in 
which  it  had  arisen,  and  therefore  attempting  the  impossible  task 
of  galvanizing  dead  creeds  into  some  semblance  of  vitality ;  and 
strange  superstitions  creeping  out  of  their  lurking-places  and  gain- 
ing influence  in  a  luxurious  society  whose  intelligence  was  an  ineffec- 
tual safeguard  against  the  most  groveling  errors ;  and  a  dogged 
adherence  of  formalists  and  conservatives  to  ancient  ways,  and 
much  empty  profession  of  barren  orthodoxy  ;  and,  beneath  all,  a 
vague  disquiet,  a  breaking  up  of  ancient  social  and  natural  bonds, 
and  a  blind  groping  toward  some  more  cosmopolitan  creed  and  some 
deeper  satisfaction  for  the  emotional  needs  of  mankind.  Yet,  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  do  not  see,  and  at  which  we  can  not  guess  : 
What  sect  is  analogous  to  the  ancient  Christians  ?  Who  are  the 
Christians  of  the  present  day  ?  Which,  in  all  the  huddle  of  con- 
flicting creeds,  is  the  one  which  is  destined  to  emerge  in  triumph  ? 
Will  it  triumph  because  its  theory  contains  most  truth,  or  because 
it  contains  that  mixture  of  truth  and  error  which  is  most  congenial 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ?  If  we  could  have  asked  an  an- 
cient philosopher  for  his  forecast  of  the  future  during  the  first 
century  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  he  would,  we  know, 
have  treated  that  eocitiabilis  superstitio  with  contempt,  and  pointed 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  miserable  gullibility  of  its  professors 
and  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  tenets  which  they  professed.  And 
yet  the  creed  triumphed.  Why  should  nbt  some  creed  which  to  us 
— whether  Christians  or  infidels — seems  equally  absurd  have  in  it 
the  seeds  of  victory  ?  Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  revolting 
to  the  philosopher  than  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  of  the 
crucified  God.  We  are  beginning  to  admit  that  in  a  certain  sense 
both  the  philosopher  and  the  object  of  his  contempt  might  be  right. 
The  dogma  is  quite  as  incredible  to  a  modem  thinker  as  to  the  an- 
cient philosopher.  Yet  he  may  think  that  it  contained  the  assertion 
of  a  principle — distorted  and  perverted  as  much  as  you  please — 
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which  have  hitherto  heen  the  moving  forces  of  the  greatest  organi- 
zations will  flow  in  other  channels  without  producing  any  social 
catastrophe  ? 

Theologians  ask  such  questions  to  pronounce  the  answer  impos- 
sible. They  can  not  conceive  any  answer  but  their  own ;  and  calmly 
assume  that  the  destruction  or  radical  transformation  of  the  old 
symbols  is  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  things  symbolized, 
and  the  alteration  of  the  human  nature  which  created  thenu  For 
my  party  I  can  not  even  understand  the  doctrine  that  the  conscience 
(for  example)  was  created  by  a  belief  in  hell,  and  will  perish  when 
hell  ceases  to  be  credible.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  conscience 
created  the  old  hell,  and  will  presumably  create  a  new  one,  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  whenever  the  ancient  mythology  decays. 
But,  if  it  is  asked,  What  will  be  the  precise  form  which  is  to  sup^ 
sede  the  old?  I  can  only  reply,  that  is  the  question  to  be  solved  by 
the  coming  generations  and  the  coming  men  of  genius.  Nor  can  I, 
or  any  one,  tell  how  far  the  solution  of  the  immediate  future  will 
be  a  compromise,  including  many  ancient  elements  or  a  definitive 
acceptance  of  the  soundest  philosophical  principles.  The  problem 
is  not  one  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  of  practice.  We  have  to  in- 
quire how  an  artistic  form  is  to  be  given  to  the  ancient  chorus  of 
lamentation  and  aspiration  which  has  been  steaming  up  for  so 
many  ages  from  the  race  of  men,  not  how  we  are  to  formulate  with 
scientific  accuracy  the  accumulating  body  of  ascertained  truth* 
We  are  not  simply  looking  forward  to  the  next  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  a  theory,  but  guessing  what  will  be  the  resultant  of  a 
confused  struggle  of  conflicting  impulses,  whose  success  is  only 
affected  indirectly  by  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  em- 
body. 

The  rashness  of  any  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
future  might  be  abundantly  confirmed,  if  confirmation  be  neces- 
sary, from  past  experience.  We  should  perhaps  find  the  best 
guidance,  in  any  attempt  at  prophesying  the  future  of  religion, 
from  studying  the  history  of  the  last  great  revolution  of  faith.  The 
analogy  between  the  present  age  and  that  which  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  is  too  striking  to  have  been  missed 
by  very  many  observers.  The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  general  facts  shows  how  close  a  parallel  might  be  drawn  by  a 
competent  historian.  There  are  none  of  the  striking  manifestations 
of  the  present  day  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  an 
analogy,  though  in  some  respects  on  a  smaller  scale.     Now,  as 
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then,  we  can  find  mystical  philosophers  trying  to  evolve  a  satisfac- 
tory creed  by  some  process  of  logical  legerdemain  oat  of  theo- 
sophical  moonshine  ;  and  amiable  and  intelligent  persons  laboring 
hard  to  prove  that  the  old  mythology  could  be  forced  to  accept  a 
rationalistic  interpretation — whether  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
entrails  or  prayers  for  fine  weather  ;  and  philosophers  framing  sys- 
tems of  morality  entirely  apart  from  the  ancient  creeds  and  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  themselves,  while  hopelessly  incapable  of 
impressing  the  popular  mind  ;  and  politicians^  conscious  that  the 
basis  of  social  order  was  being  sapped  by  the  decay  of  the  faith  in 
which  it  had  arisen,  and  therefore  attempting  the  impossible  task 
of  galvanizing  dead  creeds  into  some  semblance  of  vitality ;  and 
strange  superstitions  creeping  out  of  their  lurking-places  and  gain- 
ing influence  in  a  luxurious  society  whose  intelligence  was  an  ineffec- 
tual safeguard  against  the  most  groveling  errors ;  and  a  dogged 
adherence  of  formalists  and  conservatives  to  ancient  ways,  and 
much  empty  profession  of  barren  orthodoxy  ;  and,  beneath  all,  a 
vague  disquiet,  a  breaking  up  of  ancient  social  and  natural  bonds, 
and  a  blind  groping  toward  some  more  cosmopolitan  creed  and  some 
deeper  satisfaction  for  the  emotional  needs  of  mankind.  Yet,  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  do  not  see,  and  at  which  we  can  not  guess  : 
What  sect  is  analogous  to  the  ancient  Christians  ?  Who  are  the 
Christians  of  the  present  day  ?  Which,  in  all  the  huddle  of  con- 
flicting creeds,  is  the  one  which  is  destined  to  emerge  in  triumph  ? 
Will  it  triumph  because  its  theory  contains  most  truth,  or  because 
it  contains  that  mixture  of  truth  and  error  which  is  most  congenial 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ?  If  we  could  have  asked  an  an- 
cient philosopher  for  his  forecast  of  the  future  during  the  first 
century  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  he  would,  we  know, 
have  treated  that  exitiabilis  auperatUio  with  contempt,  and  pointed 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  miserable  gullibility  of  its  professors 
and  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  tenets  which  they  professed.  And 
yet  the  creed  triumphed.  Why  should  nbt  some  creed  which  to  us 
— whether  Christians  or  infidels — seems  equally  absurd  have  in  it 
the  seeds  of  victory  ?  Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  revolting 
to  the  philosopher  than  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  of  the 
crucified  God.  We  are  beginning  to  admit  that  in  a  certain  sense 
both  the  philosopher  and  the  object  of  his  contempt  might  be  right. 
The  dogma  is  quite  as  incredible  to  a  modem  thinker  as  to  the  an- 
cient philosopher.  Yet  he  may  think  that  it  contained  the  assertion 
of  a  principle— distorted  and  perverted  as  much  as  you  please — 
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which  the  philosopher  had  left  out  of  account ;  and  supplied  a  want 
which  he  could  not  satisfy,  because  he  did  not  feel  it  May  there 
not  be  doctrines,  apparently  too  absurd  for  discussion,  which  are 
spreading  in  obscure  regions  far  below  the  surface  of  conscious  and 
articulate  thought,  and  destined  to  have  their  day  ? 

If  it  is  not  an  idle  optimism  to  assume  that  superstition  is  hence- 
forth impossible,  I  should  at  least  be  glad  to  know  distinctly  upon 
what  grounds  our  security  rests.  Is  it  that  we  individually  are  so 
much  wiser  than  our  forefathers  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  mod- 
em progress,  but  surely  there  is  something  grotesque  in  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  average  shopkeeper  or  artisan  of  the  present  day  is  too 
clever  to  believe  in  the  creeds  of  his  forefathers.  I  fancy  that  no  one 
has  yet  ascertained  that  the  brain  of  to-day  is  more  capacious  than 
the  brains  of  the  contemporaries  of  CsBsar  or  St.  PauL  Or  if  I  fan- 
cy for  a  moment  that  minds  trained  by  modem  schools  are  above 
the  reach  of  sophistry,  the  doctrine  becomes  very  untenable  when 
I  take  a  journey,  say,  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway  from  Kensington 
to  Blackf  riars.  Take  a  cursory  glance  on  such  an  occasion  at  any 
of  your  companions ;  look  at  that  respectable  grocer  studying  the 
^^ Daily  Telegraph'^;  or  the  intelligent  citizen  absorbed  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  great  Mr.  Peace,  prince  of  burglars  and  murderers. 
Can  you  pierce  his  armor  of  solid  indifference  by  arguments  about 
the  principle  of  evolution  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ?  Will 
the  teaching  of  Comte,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Hegel,  be  as 
savory  to  him  as  the  rhetoric  of  his  dissenting  oracle  ?  Is  he  likely 
to  see  through  fallacies  which  imposed  upon  Augustine  or  Aquinas  ? 
Macaulay  prophesied  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  endure  for 
ever,  on  the  ground  that,  if  Sir  Thomas  More  could  believe  in  the 
nonsense  of  transubstantiation,  men  might  always  believe  in  it.  If 
some  modem  intellects  are  in  advance  of  More,  the  great  bulk  are 
still  far  behind  him.  To  found  any  hopes  of  an  emancipation  from 
superstition  upon  a  belief  in  the  elevation  of  the  average  intellectual 
standard  is,  indeed,  to  build  upon  a  flimsy  foundation.  I  am  quite 
unable  to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  masses  has  reached  a  point 
at  which — ^I  will  not  say  Catholicism,  but — paganism  is  made  im- 
possible by  the  intelligence  of  mankind.  If  even  witchcraft  has  be- 
come obsolete,  it  is  not  because  its  absurdity,  has  been  demonstrated, 
but  because  men's  imagination  has  been  directed  elsewhere.  In- 
deed, the  phenomenon  of  a  survival  of  superstition  in  the  upper  classes 
is  too  common  to  excite  astonishment.  A  mind  which  can  be  edified 
by  the  tricks  of  a  ^^ medium''  is  saved,  not  by  intrinsic  ability,  but 
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by  the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  from  sharing  the  grossest  sa- 
perstitions  of  Zulus  or  Esquimaux. 

Nor,  indeed,  if  we  inquire  into  the  average  state  of  mind  eyen 
of  people  who  profess  to  discuss  philosophical  problems,  is  the  result 
much  more  encouraging.  Discussions  of  the  first  principles  of 
religious  belief  have  lately  become  common  in  popular  magazines. 
.'People  argue  about  materialism  or  idealism,  about  the  existence  of 
God  and  a  soul,  and  another  world,  with  a  freedom  which  is  a  re- 
markable symptom  in  many  ways ;  and  to  which  I  certainly  have 
no  objection.  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  such  inquiries 
should  be  restricted  to  a  class  of  specialists,  or  that  anybody  should 
be  discouraged  from  frank  revelations  of  his  state  of  mind.  They 
are  often  very  interesting  ;  but  neither  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  whein 
reading  such  discussions,  that  most  people  think  it  an  ample  quali- 
fication for  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with 
a  few  technical  words.  The  result  is,  that  most  disputants  go  into 
a  modem  line  of  battle  armed  with  antiquated  bows  and  arrows. 
They  placidly  confute  positions  which  were  abandoned  by  their 
adversaries  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  argue  about  free- 
will, for  example,  or  materialism — ^I  will  not  say,  as  if  they  had 
never  read  the  latest  discussions  upon  those  ancient  controver- 
sies, but  as  if  they  had  been  predecessors  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Berkeley.  Or,  in  a  rather  different  direction,  it  would  be 
almost  amusing,  if  it  were  not  rather  irritating,  to  note  the  im- 
possibility of  impressing  upon  the  ordinary  disputant  the  fact  that 
a  man  may  disbelieve  in  hell  without  disbelieving  in  the  value 
of  all  morality.  He  can  see  no  difference  between  a  denial  that 
murderers  will  be  tormented  for  ever  and  an  assertion  that  murder 
is  unobjectionable.  The  most  amiable  and  candid  critics  will  in- 
form you  that  to  deny  the  supernatural  character  of  morality  is  to 
deny  its  existence ;  and  that,  in  denying  the  existence  of  super- 
natural sanctions,  you  are  not  only  unconsciously  removing  a  useful 
safeguard  of  morality,  but  consciously  and  explicitly  denying  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

But  I  need  not  gather  illustrations  of  a  fact  which  no  serious 
thinker  will  deny,  that  much  argumentation  on  such  matters  rests  on 
simple  misunderstanding  ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so  : 
for  religious  development  is  a  complex  process  of  which  the  logical 
aspect  is  only  one,  and,  it  may  be,  a  subordinate  factor.  The  question 
of  its  importance  in  determining  the  whole  must  depend  upon  the 
relation  between  the  select  few  who  are  accessible  to  reason  and  the 
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vast  majority  who  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  truths  not  inixnedi- 
ately  applicable  to  practical  purposes.  What  hold  do  thinkers  pos- 
sess upon  the  masses  ?  How  does  a  change  of  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical inceptions  become  operative  upon  popular  religious  beliefs  ? 
The  philosophers  may  be  compared  to  the  brain  of  the  so-called 
social  organism  ;  but  then  the  organism  is  one  of  a  very  low  type. 
It  has  innumerable  nervous  centers  possessed  of  a  certain  subordi- 
nate activity,  and  only  indirectly  stimulated  and  coordinated  by  the 
central  organ.  Impulses  may  continue  to  be  propagated  upon 
which  the  brain  has  little  influence  ;  though  it  may  be  that  there 
is  sufficient  unity  to  make  the  codperation  of  the  brain  necessary  to 
continuous  and  energetic  vitality. 

Philosophers  may  condemn  the  old  creed  as  effete ;  men  of 
sense  may  simply  shrug  their  shoulders  when  a  serious  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  its  teaching  to  contravene  their  palpable  interests  ; 
but  they  are  equally  contemptuous,  and  not  without  some  prima 
facie  justification/  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  it  by 
more  satisfactory  doctrine.  They  feel  instinctively  that  philosophy 
has  not  found  liie  necessary  leverage  to  move  the  world.  It  has 
not  the  power  to  put  any  real  stress  upon  the  ordinary  mass  of  man- 
kind. Ko  creed  can  be  said  to  have  a  genuine  vitality  which  is 
not  one  of  the  forces  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  actual,  every- 
day conduct  of  life,  which  can  not  make  itself  heard,  if  not  actually 
obeyed,  in  the  blind  struggles  of  passion  which  stir  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  social  organism.  The  man  of  sense  can  give  reasons  enough 
for  doubting  whether  the  thinking  part  of  his  fellows  represent  any 
such  genuine  force.  There  is  no  want  of  ominous  symptoms  of 
pref ound  movements  slowly  evolving  themselves  in  the  subterra- 
nean strata  of  society — ^to  which  scarcely  a  gleam  penetrates  from 
the  polite  upper  world  of  civilization  and  plausible  philosophy. 
We  may  listen,  if  we  will,  to  stifled  rumblings  significant  of  inar- 
ticulate discontent,  gradually  accumulating  like  explosive  gases  in 
confined  caverns,  till  some  sudden  convulsion  may  rend  the  whole 
existing  fabric  into  chaotic  fragments.  Society  sometimes  seems  to 
resemble  Milton's  "  small  night-foundering  skiff  "  moored  to  the  scaly 
rind  of  Leviathan.  If  the  huge  dumb  monster  fairly  rouses  himself, 
can  we  hope  to  put  the  hook  of  philosophy  in  his  nostrils,  or  send 
him  to  sleep  with  judicious  opiates  of  sociology  and  political  econ- 
omy, and  demonstrations  of  the  general  fitness  of  things  ?  I  have 
lately  read  lamentations  over  the  supposed  incompatibility  between 
democracy  and  free-trade  principles.    Scientific  expositions  of  the 
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mifichief  done  by  protection  are  likely  to  be  thrown  away,  it  is 
urged,  upon  the  Uliterate  ralers  of  the  future.  It  sounds  probable 
enough  ;  and  to  me  the  only  surprising  thing  seems  to  be  the  agree- 
able opinion  that  people  were  ever  really  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Adam  Smith.  Free  trade,  I  imagine,  triumphed  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  who  wanted  bread  cheap  were  stronger  than 
the  people  who  wanted  it  dear  ;  the  twaddle  so  often  talked  about  the 
great  "  law  of  supply  and  demand  "  is  enough  to  show  the  hopeless 
illogicality  of  even  pretentious  advocates  of  economical  orthodoxy. 
Toleration,  again,  has  become  a  popular  name  in  politics ;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  is  being  slowly  drilled  into  people's  minds. 
Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  it  really  rests  upon  any  stronger 
basis  than  that  of  general  indifference.  We  don't  bum  people  for 
not  believing  what  we  don't  believe  ourselves,  and  so  far  we  are 
right ;  but  is  it  quite  plain  that,  if  the  world  were  again  agreed  in 
believing  anything,  it  would  refrain  from  enforcing  it  by  the  old 
physical  arguments  ?  When  struggles  between  rival  classes  are  de- 
veloped, involving  deeper  issues  than  those  of  tariffs — when  Lazarus 
and  Dives  come,  if  they  ever  come,  to  a  downright  tussle — I  can  not 
feel  certain  that  philosophers  will  be  allowed  to  arbitrate.  They 
may  give  a  watchword  here  and  there  ;  they  may  influence  some  of 
the  commanding  intellects,  and  so  indirectly  affect  the  contest ;  but 
I  fear  that  their  best  arguments  may  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  trumpet- 
blast  of  modem  times  to  the  destruction  of  a  city  wall. 

The  improbability  that  ancient  creeds  should  simply  revive  must, 
therefore,  depend  upon  other  conditions  than  the  increase  of  the 
average  intelligence.  It  seems,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  law  that  there  can 
be  no  resurrection  of  decaying  mythologies.  They  cease,  after  a 
time,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  are  no  longer  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  intellectual  and  social  forces  of  the  day.  No 
conscious  process  of  rehabilitation  can,  then,  give  them  real  vitality. 
The  more  elaborate  the  attempt  to  revive,  the  more  painfully  dead 
and  mechanical  is  the  result.  The  new  impulses  can  no  more  be 
forced  into  the  old  channels  than  made  to  conform  to  the  cut-and- 
dried  theories  of  innovators.  In  one  case,  it  is  attempted  to  make 
a  river  flow  in  its  old  bed  when  the  whole  configuration  of  a  con- 
tinent is  altered ;  in  the  other,  to  force  it  into  a  neat  rectangular 
canal  defined  by  mathematical  rule  and  measure.  To  explain  fully 
how  and  why  creeds  perish  and  are  renewed  would  be  to  give  a 
complete  answer  to  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  social  science. 
Yet  we  may  admit  the  negative  conclusion  that  it  is  rarely  a  process 
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of  simple  and  continuous  advance.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  the 
greater  minds  can  form  their  own  conclusions  and  impose  them 
directly  upon  the  vulgar.  The  so-called  leader  is  as  much  a  fol- 
lower, and  guides  by  sharing  the  popular  impulse.  But  neither 
could  the  mass  advance  at  all  without  its  leaders.  The  man  of 
genius  can  not  simply  dictate,^but  he  may  insinuate  some  element 
of  advanced  thought.  There  is  a  reciprocity,  a  continual  give  and 
take,  in  which  the  conquering  creed  is  to  some  extent  permeated  and 
colored  by  the  higher  elements  of  thought,  though  it  undergoes 
some  transformation  in  the  process. 

It  is  natural  that  men  who  realize  this  difficulty  should  attempt 
to  soften  the  transition  by  some  dexterous  process  of  conciliation, 
which  may  allow  the  old  to  melt  gradually  into  the  new,  and  give 
on  one  side  free  play  to  the  expansion  of  philosophical  thought,  while 
on  the  other  it  leaves  the  mass  in  possession  of  their  ancient  sym- 
bols. Why  should  not  the  new  thoughts  leaven  the  ancient  mass 
without  setting  up  any  convulsive  action  ?  To  avoid  revolution  ig 
the  great  aim  of  sensible  men,  for  they  see  how  vast  is  the  cost  and 
how  doubtful  the  gain,  and  if  they  can  be  avoided  by  a  judicious 
reticence  on  the  part  of  philosophers,  by  allowing  speculation  to 
filtrate  gradually  through  the  pores  of  the  old  creed,  is  it  not  folly 
to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  average  mass  doctrines  which  they  can 
never  understand,  and  which  will  only  cause  odium  to  their  ex- 
pounders? You  can  not  impose  your  new  creed  upon  mankind, 
even  if  you  had  a  definitive  creed.  Why  not  encourage  them  to 
glide  into  it  quietly  and  unconsciously  ?  I  will  not  here  insist  upon 
the  difficulty  that  the  proposal  covers  simple  insincerity,  and  that 
what  would  be  very  convenient,  if  it  were  a  spontaneous  or  uncon- 
scious process,  involves  an  uncomfortable  approach  to  deliberate 
lying  and  equivocation  when  it  is  deliberately  adopted  from  motives 
of  policy.  But  the  tiiith  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  process  is  in- 
appropriate to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  It  amounts  to  proposing 
that  we  should  try  to  annihilate  a  danger  by  ignoring  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  an  ancient  creed  ends  by  working  itself  so  thoroughly  into 
alliance  with  the  conservative  forces  of  society  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  separate  the  two  interests.  Its  influence  is  rigorously 
dependent  upon  the  strong  conviction  of  the  governing  classes  that 
the  old  creed  is  bound  up  with  the  old  order.  The  supported  creed, 
which  is  popular  with  all  the  old  women  in  the  world,  certainly  a 
most  estimable  and  venerable  class,  is  also  bound  to  support  their 
prejudices.    Their  great  desire — ^natural  to  their  age  and  sex — is  to 
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keep  things  as  they  are.  The  old  belief  is  yaluable  in  their  eyes 
because  (though  not  solely  because)  it  is  the  symbol  of  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  subversive  and  revolutionary  forces.  If  you  could  prove 
that  Christianity  really  meant  to  aid,  not  denounce  Communism, 
the  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  faith  of  its  adherents.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  various  conservative  forces  of  the  world  is  far 
too  intimate  and  close,  and  the  hostility  between  conservatives  and 
revolutionists  far  too  bitter  and  deadly,  to  allow  of  any  conciliation 
by  dexterous  manipulation  of  dogmas.  If  there  is  no  great  social 
struggle  underlying  the  religious  movement,  it  may  no  doubt  be 
easier  than  people  suppose  to  reconcile  the  purely  intellectual  differ- 
ences, and  to  make  the  old  dogmas  mean  anything  or  nothing.  But 
if  the  revolt  against  the  doctrine  is  chiefly  a  symptom  of  a  more 
profound  and  internecine  struggle  beneath  the  surface,  the  proposal 
to  cover  the  divergence  by  terms  capable  of  being  used  by  both 
parties  is  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  The  proposal  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  agitators — ^to  prove  that  the  Christian  is 
the  true  socialist  and  the  true  reformer — ^is  very  plausible,  and  may 
succeed  so  long  as  the  agitation  is  superficial ;  but,  when  passions 
are  really  inflamed  and  the  contest  has  become  bitter,  each  party 
feels  that  it  is  a  juggle.  The  hatred  between  republicans  and  priests 
in  France  does  not  depend  upon  mere  questions  of  speculative 
thought,  and,  so  far  from  welcoming  any  mode  of  softening  the  differ- 
ence of  creed,  they  would  be  glad  to  accentuate  them  and  to  provide 
fresh  modes  of  insulting  each  other's  feelings.  In  such  a  case  the 
philosophic  warfare  is  but  the  superficial  symptom  of  a  deeper  so- 
cial struggle,  and  the  fate  of  the  creed  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of 
the  organization  by  which  it  is  defended.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that 
the  alliance  is  merely  accidental.  The  objections  to  a  creed  which 
weigh  with  a  philosopher  are  not  those,  as  I  have  suggested,  which 
weigh  with  or  perversely  affect  the  masses.  A  creed  is  not  de- 
stroyed inmiediately  by  attacks  of  a  philosophical  kind,  though  they 
may  give  a  fatal  blow  to  its  vitality.  There  has  long  been  plenty 
of  latent  skepticism ;  it  is  only  when  whole  classes  come  into  ex- 
istence, ready  for  revolt  upon  other  than  speculative  grounds,  that 
the  spark  could  produce  an  explosion.  The  prevalence  of  disbelief 
among  the  masses  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  various  causes  which 
have  undermined  the  whole  of  European  society  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  revolutionary  movement.  But  we  may  also  assume  that, 
unable  as  the  masses  may  be  to  appreciate  the  more  purely  intel- 
lectual grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  they  have  a  dumb  instinct  which 
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loakes  them  more  or  less  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the 
abstract  reasoner.  Christianity  itself  was  doubtless  the  product  of 
an  analogous  spirit  of  social  discontent.  But  in  its  origin  it  pro- 
posed a  remedy  no  longer  appropriate  to  modem  wants ;  and  greatly 
as  it  has  been  developed,  and  radically  as  its  modem  supporters  may 
differ  from  its  original  apostles,  it  has  not  been  developed  in  the 
required  direction.  The  old  doctrine,  for  example,  makes  poverty 
sacred  and  inevitable,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  evil  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, which  places  all  our  hopes  in  a  world  differing  from  this 
in  all  its  conditions,  and  to  be  reached  only  through  a  supernatural 
catastrophe,  instead  of  hoping  everything  from  gradual  develop- 
ment, and  a  recognition  that  the  world  can  only  be  conquered  by 
accepting  its  conditions  as  unalterable.  This  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
divergence  between  two  modes  of  thought,  which  is  too  deeply  im- 
pressed in  their  very  structure  to  be  overlooked  or  surmounted,  and 
which  corresponds  not  merely  to  a  speculative  difference,  but  to  a 
new  direction  impressed  upon  human  aspirations  and  upon  a  change 
of  f  undatnental  conceptions  which  has  been  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  emotions  as  well  as  the  beliefs  of  mankind.  Though  people 
may  not  think  more  clearly  than  of  old,  they  have  slowly  assimi- 
lated certain  results  of  the  progressive  development  of  thought^  and 
society  has  acquired  a  different  structure,  which  makes  the  ancient 
teaching  inapplicable. 

To  state  these  obvious  considerations  in  the  briefest  terms  is 
enough  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and  to  raise  a  strong 
presumption  against  any  hasty  solution.  To  develop  them  com- 
pletely would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  mod- 
em society  such  as  no  one,  perhaps,  possesses  in  the  necessary  de- 
gree, and  a  power  of  impartial  judgment  upon  the  most  exciting 
questions  which  is  as  rare  as  the  requisite  intellectual  grasp.  To  infer 
from  them  with  any  confidence  what  will  be  the  outlines  of  the  creed 
of  the  future  would  require  the  insight  of  the  rarest  genius  to  be  su- 
peradded to  the  other  qualifications  of  a  competent  observer.  To 
my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  simply  absurd  for  any  man  to  answer  with 
the  slightest  confidence  the  challenge  of  the  hasty  inquirer.  What 
is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  almost  every  one  else  is  equally  ignorant.  I  can  see, 
as  every  one  else  can  see,  liiat  a  vast  social  and  intellectual  trans- 
formation is  taking  place — and  taking  place,  probably,  with  more 
rapidity  now  than  at  almost  any  historical  i>eriod.    I  can  dimly 
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guess  at  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  process.  I  can  dis- 
cover some  conditions,  both  of  the  social  and  the  speculative  kind, 
which  will  probably  influence  the  result.  I  can  not  doubt  that  some 
ancient  doctrines  have  lost  their  vitality,  and  that  some  new  beliefs 
must  be  recognized  by  one  who  would  influence  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generations.  I  can  not  believe  in  the  simple  resurrection  of 
effete  religious  ideas  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  believe  that  the 
ideas  which  still  have  life  have  as  yet  been  effectually  embodied  in 
any  system  which  professes  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  In  saying 
this,  I  take  myself  to  be  simply  expressing  the  conviction  of  most  men 
who  think  upon  such  topics  at  all ;  though  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
natural  for  many  writers  to  affect  to  themselves  and  others  more 
confidence  than  they  feel  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  both  in  the 
completeness  and  in  the  approaching  victory  of  their  own  creed.  It 
is  as  well  to  get  rid  of  that  as  of  other  affectations,  and  to  admit 
frankly  that  the  future  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness.  I  can 
not  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  vast  and  chaotic  fermenta- 
tion of  thought.  Doubtless  all  the  elements  which  it  contains  will 
be  somehow  represented  in  the  next  crystallization  of  opinion;  but 
I  envy,  or  rather  I  do  not  envy,  the  confidence  of  any  man  who 
takes  upon  himself  to  define  its  precise  character. 

The  argument  of  the  more  hopeful  would  be  that,  after  all,  mod- 
em science  is  what  people  call  a  "  great  fact."  The  existence  of  a 
vast  body  of  definitively  established  truths,  forming  an  organized 
and  coherent  system,  giving  proofs  of  its  vitality  by  continuous 
growth  and  of  its  ability  by  innumerable  applications  to  our  daily 
wants  is  not  only  an  important  element  in  the  question,  but  it  is 
the  most  conspicuous  point  of  difference  between  the  purely  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  the  contemporary  evolution  and  that  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Here  is  the  fixed  fulcrum, 
an  unassailable  nucleus  of  definite  belief,  round  which  all  other 
beliefs  must  crystallize.  It  supplies  a  ground,  intelligible  in  some 
relations  to  the  ordinary  mind,  upon  which  the  philosopher  may 
base  his  claims  to  respect.  Whatever  system  would  really  prevail, 
must  be  capable  of  assimilating  modem  scientific  theories ;  for  a 
direct  assault  is  hopeless,  and  to  ignore  science  is  impossible.  The 
enormous  apologetic  literature  destined  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  reconciliation  is  a  necessity  for  the  old 
faith — and  that  it  is  an  impossibility.  The  ablest  thinkers  are  al- 
ways taking  up  the  impossible  problem  afresh  ;  and  the  emptiest 
charlatan  tries  to  surround  himself  with  some  halo  of  scientific 
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twaddle.  Science,  moreoyer,  touches  men^s  interests  at  so  many 
points,  that  it  has  the  key  of  the  position.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  their  lower  passions,  would  crush  any  open 
attack  upon  the  tangible  material  results  of  modem  scientific  prog- 
ress. Science  means  steam-engines,  telegraphy,  and  machinery,  and, 
whether  the  reflection  be  consolatory  or  the  reverse,  we  may  be  f  uUy 
confident  that  all  the  power  of  all  the  priests  and  all  the  philosophers 
in  the  world  would  be  as  idle  wind  if  directed  against  these  palpa- 
ble daily  conveniences.  And,  undoubtedly,  this  consideration  is 
enough  to  imply  that  scientific  thought  is  a  force  to  be  taken  into 
account.  There  are  directions  in  which  the  incompatibility  between 
its  results  and  those  of  the  old  creeds  is  felt  by  ordinary  minds. 
We  still  pray  for  a  fine  harvest ;  but  we  really  consult  the  barome- 
ter, and  believe  more  in  the  prophecies  of  meteorologists  than  in  an 
answer  to  our  prayers  ;  Te  Deums  for  victories  excite  more  ridicnle 
than  sympathy  ;^  and  we  encounter  the  cholera  by  improved  sys- 
tems of  drainage  without  attributing  much  value  to  fasting  and 
processions.  In  other  words,  the  old  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  so 
far  extinct  that  it  could  not  be  restored  without  encountering  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  beliefs  of  the  time.  Science  need  so  far  fear 
no  direct  antagonism.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  theologian  to  with- 
draw ostensibly  from  the  positions  which  are  obviously  untenable. 
A  believer  in  transubstantiation  has  no  more  scruples  than  his 
neighbor  in  using  the  telegraph,  and  the  most  orthodox  doctrines 
about  the  Trinity  imply  no  physiological  heresy.  No  one  can  donbt 
that  Newton's  discoveries  have  greatly  modified  the  old  conception 
of  the  universe  implied  in  Christian  mythology ;  and  yet,  after  a 
time,  they  have  been  accepted  and  are  enforced  in  all  sincerity  by 
the  most  orthodox  theologians.  We  see,  indeed,  ingenious  mathe- 
maticians at  the  present  day  trying  to  force  the  latest  discoveries  in 
physics  into  the  service  of  old-fashioned  theology  ;  and  the  opera* 
tion  is  performed  so  skillfully  as  to  pass  for  a  genuine  argument  with 
the  intelligent  public. 

The  danger  is  not  that  scientific  results  will  be  attacked,  but  it 
is  conceivable,  at  least,  that  the  scientific  spirit  may  be  emasculated. 
You  may  destroy  a  limb  as  certainly,  though  not  as  quickly,  by  a 
ligature  as  by  an  amputation.  The  line  of  argument  is  ready  at 
hand.  You  have  only  to  object  to  the  abuse  instead  of  the  use  of 
the  scientific  spirit ;  to  allow  people  to  invent  as  many  telegraphs 
as  they  please,  so  long  as  they  don't  draw  unpleasant  conclusions 
from  scientific  discoveries.     You  may  denounce  specialists  who  in- 
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sist  upon  using  physiological  facts  as  weapons  against  theology^ 
whereas  nobody  has  a  right  to  mix  theology  and  science  except  in 
support  of  arguments  from  final  causes.  The  positivist  warns  us 
against  the  indulgence  of  an  idle  curiosity,  and  proposes  to  discour- 
age all  researches  which  have  no  definite  aim  of  immediate  utility. 
The  sentimentalist  appeals  from  the  head  to  the  heart,  and  pro- 
nounces a  love  of  truth  to  be  immoral  whenever  it  hurts  his  feel- 
ings. The  Catholic,  of  course,  attacks  the  all-corroding  energy  of 
the  intellect,  and  tries  to  enslave  Darwinism  as  his  precursors  en- 
slaved Aristotle.  Though  the  common  sense  of  mankind  may  regret 
such  assaults  when  they  come  into  conflict  with  useful  results,  it  may 
not  be  so  clear  about  the  methods  to  which  the  results  are  owing. 
The  boundless  curiosity  of  the  scientific  mind,  its  resolution  to  test 
every  dogma — whatever  the  authority  on  which  it  reposes — ^to  sift 
and  resift  all  established  beliefs,  are  undoubtedly  troublesome  and 
inconvenient  to  the  indolent,  that  is,  to  the  vast  majority.  It  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  certain  that  some  form  of  creed  may  not 
become  popular  which  would  tend  to  stifle  thought  and  sap  the 
sources  of  its  energy.  A  political  empire  may  be  ruined  from  in- 
ternal weakness  as  well  as  by  external  assaults  ;  and  the  empire  of 
science  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  unless  it  extends,  it  must  decline. 
It  is  not  impossible,  surely,  though  I  do  not  assert  it  to  be  probable, 
that  the  creed  of  the  future  may  flatter  the  natural  weakness  of 
mankind  by  gradually  diminishing  the  interest  in  scientific  inquiry. 
Popular  writers  are  fond  of  describing  Utopias  m  which  man's 
power  over  Nature  has  indefinitely  increased,  and  machinery  been 
applied  to  hitherto  unimaginable  results.  An  imaginative  writer 
might,  I  fancy,  employ  himself  to  equally  good  purpose  in  describ- 
ing a  state  of  things  in  which  some  mechanical  discoveries  should 
remain,  but  serve  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  distant  past,  their  prin- 
ciples forgotten,  their  use  only  known  by  tradition  ;  in  which  the 
power  of  discovery  should  have  perished,  and  a  steam-engine  be 
the  object  of  superstitious  reverence — ^like  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a 
savage — as  a  mysterious  survival  from  the  days  of  the  ancient  demi- 
gods. To  bring  about  such  a  result,  it  would  only  be  necessary  so 
far  to  emasculate  the  intellect  that  men  should  be  reluctant  to  en- 
counter the  labor  necessary  for  extending  the  borders  of  science. 
There  are  abundant  precedents  for  decay  as  well  as  for  progress, 
and  regions  enough  in  which  authority  has  succeeded  in  shifting 
the  impulse  to  active  thought.  Why  should  we  regard  such  an 
ellipse  of  intellectual  energy  as  henceforth  impossible  ? 
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I  need  go  no  farther.  When  we  think  of  Buch  things — of  the 
vast  complexity  of  the  processes  by  which  new  religions  evolye  them- 
selyes,  of  the  small  influence  of  purely  intellectual  considerations 
with  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind^  of  the  enormous  improbaUlitj  of 
any  speedy  extirpation  of  error,  of  the  diCculty  of  impressing  men's 
imaginations,  even  when  you  have  convinced  their  reasons — ^we  can 
hardly  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  sensible  man  has  a  very 
strong  case  indeed.  Why  should  we  be  so  impatient  of  error? 
The  enormous  majority  of  the  race  has,  on  any  hypothesis,  been 
plunged  in  superstitions  of  various  kinds,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
found  that  it  could  thrive  and  be  decently  happy  and  contented  in 
its  ignorance.  Science  declines  to  accept  catastrophes  ;  and  no  ca- 
tastrophe would  be  more  startling  than  a  sudden  dispersion  of  the 
mists  that  have  obscured  the  human  intelligence  for  so  many  ages. 
If  they  grow  a  little  thinner  in  our  time,  we  may  well  be  content ; 
but  is  it  not  childish  to  be  impatient  about  the  rate  of  development 
of  these  vast  secular  processes  ?  Why  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  '^  change 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Home  for  those  of  the  church  of  the 
Future"?  The  generations  come  and  go,  and  the  external  form 
of  their  creeds  changes  rapidly  enough  ;  but  the  substance  changes 
little.  Philosophers  wrangle  over  the  old  doubts,  and  even  old 
pagan  superstitions  survive  in  but  slight  modifications  in  the  midst 
of  Christian  populations.  The  study  of  '' sociology"  shows  at  least 
— if  it  shows  nothing  else — that  even  the  most  trifling  customs 
survive  vast  periods  of  apparently  revolutionary  change.  Why- 
should  we  expect  to  transform  in  a  day  or  in  a  century  the  funda- 
mental beliefs  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  certainly  well  to  moderate  our  anticipations.  I  feel,  indeed, 
the  heartiest  respect  for  the  enthusiasts  who  show  the  hopefulness 
of  boyhood  in  proclaiming  truth  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
accept  the  reproaches  of  the  world  as  gratifying  testimony  of  their 
fidelity  to  truth.  Undoubtedly  they  may  frequently  err — ^the  man 
must  be  fortunate,  indeed,  who  has  never  to  reproach  himself  for 
such  errors — ^by  forgetting  the  duty  of  courtesy  and  tenderness  for 
the  weak  and  the  stupid.  Reformers  are  often  too  anxious  to  tell 
fools  of  their  folly,  and  to  reproach  unduly  those  who  are  behind 
the  times.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  accurately  between  a 
justifiable  reticence  and  a  mean  equivocation ;  it  is  easy  to  con- 
found the  obvious  duty  of  telling  no  lies  with  the  more  question- 
able practice  of  proclaiming,  at  all  hazards,  every  conclusion  as 
soon  as  you  have  reached  it.    But  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon  a 
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point  inyolying  some  difficult  casuistry.  The  orthodox  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  give  all  necessary  emphasis  to  that  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  least  favorable  to  full  utterance  of  thought.  That 
class,  in  particular,  which  is  accustomed  to  argue  by  a  sneer,  is  most 
emphatic  upon  the  wickedness  of  their  opponents  in  using  the  same 
weapons.  I  simply  take  note  of  the  fact,  which  all  will  admit,  that 
the  employment  of  such  poisoned  arrows  should  be  forbidden  on  all 
sides ;  but  I  confess  that  to  me  the  most  serious  danger  does  not 
appear  to  be  that  an  excessive  love  of  truth  and  plainness  of  speech 
will  ever  become  unduly  prevalent. 

Buoyancy  of  spirit  and  confidence  in  the  approaching  de- 
cease of  the  devil  are  indeed  only  too  likely  to  be  checked  by  the 
considerations  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  can  not,  for  my  part, 
understand  how  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  eager  for  proselytes 
should  survive  very  early  youth.  I  would  not  conceal  my  own 
views,  but  neither  could  I  feel  anxious  to  thrust  them  upon  others ; 
and  that,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  conversion  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  absurdity.  You  can  not  change  a  man's  thoughts  about 
things  as  you  can  change  the  books  in  his  library.  The  mind  is 
not  a  box,  which  can  have  opinions  inserted  and  extracted  at 
pleasure.  No  belief  is  good  for  anything  which  is  not  part  of 
an  organic  growth  and  the  natural  product  of  a  man's  mental  de- 
velopment under  the  various  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed. 
To  promote  his  intellectual  activity,  to  encourage  him  to  think, 
and  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  thinking  rightly,  is  a  plain  duty ; 
but  to  try  to  insert  ready-made  opinions  into  his  mind  by  dint 
of  authority  is  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
inquiry.  Persons  who  believe  in  miraculous  intervention,  and 
the  magical  efficacy  of  special  beliefs,  may  consistently  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  they  may  scatter  tracts, 
hoping  that  the  sight  of  a  text  will  upset  the  convictions  of  a 
lifetime,  or,  as  somo  fanatics  are  said  to  do,  baptize  the  dying 
infants  of  the  heathen  to  give  them  a  passport  to  heaven.  But 
the  man  who  counts  upon  no  supernatural  assistance  can  only 
endeavor  to  help  his  fellow  creature  by  stimulating  any  faint  spark 
of  intellectual  activity — ^a  task  which  is  generally  difficult  enough 
for  any  human  power.  Nor,  again,  is  it  possible  to  overlook  or 
deny  the  fact  that  there  is  simply  no  answer  to  the  questioa  which 
will  determine — ^however  illogically — ^the  choice  of  many  most  ami- 
able and  excellent  people.  If  a  man  will  not  abandon  a  religion  till 
he  has  another  to  put  in  its  place,  we  must  confess  that  his  demand 
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!  can  not  be  met.  The  creed  of  the  future,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists 

only  in  germ.  You  can  not  give  to  a  believer  anything  in  place  of 
his  cult,  of  the  sacred  symbols  which  reflect  his  emotions,  of  the 
whole  system  of  disciplined  and  organized  modes  of  worship,  of 

.  «  prayers,  of  communion  with  his  fellows,  which  to  him  are  the  great 

'  \  attractions  of  his  religion.     You  can  not  even  tell  him  what  system 

\  is  likely  to  replace  them  hereafter,  or  whether  human  nature  is  so 

f  constituted  that  it  will  be  able  simply  to  drop  the  old  without 

"\  replacing  it  by  anything  directly  analogous.     And,  therefore,  you 

■  must  admit  that  for  the  present  a  man  who  would  abandon  the  old 

«  doctrines  is  compelled  to  stand  alone.     He  must  find  sufficient  com- 

' :  fort  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  dealing  honestly  with  his  intel- 

lect ;  he  must  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  old  consolations  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  he  must  be  content  to  admit  explicitly  that  the 
ancient  secret  has  not  been  revealed,  and  to  hold  that  people  will 
be  able  to  get  on  somehow  or  other,  even  if  the  most  ignorant  and 
stupid  cease  to  consider  it  a  solemn  duty  to  dogmatize  with  the 
utmost  confidence  upon  matters  of  which  the  wisest  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  never  expect  to  know  anything.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  to  accept  a  position  from  which  many  people  will  shrink  ; 
and  it  is  pleasantcr  to  the  ordinary  mind  to  reject  it  summarily  as 
untenable,  or  to  run  up  some  temporary  refuge  of  fine  phrases  and 
try  to  believe  in  its  permanence.  I  only  say  that  I  do  not  see  how 
an  honest  dissenter  from  the  orthodox  opinions  can  act  otherwise. 

How  we  are  to  act  in  regard  to  individuals  is  a  problem  which 
admits  of  much  casuistry,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  can  only  express 
the  belief  that  such  problems  generally  solve  themselves  pretty 
easily  for  people  who  are  true  to  themselves  and  gentle  to  their 
neighbors.  The  duty  of  those  who  take  any  part  in  forming  what 
is  called  public  opinion  is  less  complex.  It  resolves  itself  into  a 
simple  acceptance  of  the  undeniable  facts.  It  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  philosophical  speculation  and 
the  propagation  of  a  new  creed.  If  a  man  is  not  a  St.  Paul  or 
even  a  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he  should  not  take  the  tone  of  an 
apostle  or  a  prophet.  He  may  fully  believe  in  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  preaches,  and  believe  in  their  ultimate  vic- 
tory ;  but  he  may  equally  recognize  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  is 
at  most  only  contributing  to  lay  the  philosophical  basis  of  a  religion, 
not  propagating  a  fully  developed  religion.  The  part  is  strictly 
subordinate,  though  it  may  be  essential.  The  utmost  that  he  can 
do  is  to  help  to  clear  the  air  from  effete  superstitions,  to  extricate 
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moral  truths  from  the  mbleading  associations  with  which  they  have 
been  entangled,  and  to  encourage,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  spread 
of  truths  which  may  find  embodiment  in  any  fresh  developments  of 
thought.  The  vast  and  enormously  complex  processes  which  are 
taking  place  can  not  be  governed  and  regulated  by  any  single  mind. 
A  man  who  fancies  that  he  can  dictate  a  complete  system  to  the 
world  only  shows  that  he  is  arrogant  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 
Some  little  may  be  done  by  any  honest  thinker — ^by  any  one  who 
really  aims  at  advancing  inquiry,  instead  of  trying  to  throw  dust  in 
people's  eyes.  He  may  help,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
powers,  to  stimulate  the  impulses  which  are  on  the  side  of  free 
thought,  and  which  are  the  best  guarantee  for  a  healthy  instead  of 
a  morbid  development.  It  is  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
every  one  competent  to  the  task  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  strength- 
en the  fitful  and  uncertain  influence  of  a  sound  intellect  upon  the 
vast  and  intricate  jumble  of  conflicting  opinions  in  the  world  at  large. 
The  man  of  sense  will  probably  condenm  him,  if  good  sense  is  taken 
to  mean  an  enlightened  regard  for  our  own  private  interest ;  for  cer- 
tainly such  advocacy  is  often  very  unwelcome  to  the  world.  But 
if  good  sense  means  chiefly  a  sound  estimate  of  a  man's  real  position 
and  talents,  and  a  judicious  application  of  his  talents  to  honorable 
ends,  a  sensible  man  will  surely  approve  of  every  vigorous  exposi- 
tion— not  given  in  an  irritating  and  insulting  spirit — of  the  truths 
which  must  be  the  groundwork  of  a  satisfactory  religion  ;  for  the 
degree  in  which  that  mysterious  creed  of  the  future  is  founded  upon 
tenable  and  verifiable  philosophy  must  be  the  measure  of  its  success 
in  laying  down  permanent  principles  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct.  Modest  expectations  and  calm  estimates  of  a  man's  real 
value  to  the  world  are  not  productive  of  any  high  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  useful  qualities. 

Leslie  Stephen. 


.' 
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•J  PART  n. 

I  The  battle  of  Antietam  had  been  fought  and  won,  on  the 

i  17th  of  September,  1862.     General  Lee  had  retreated  across  the 

[  Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  18th.     (general  McClellan,  for  reasons 

•  ^  which  we  have  detailed  in  our  former  paper,  had  determined  that 

I  in  the  condition  of  his  army  after  the  battle  an  immediate  advance 

\  into  the  enemy's  country  was  impracticable  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 

I  reached  the  utmost  limit  from  which,  according  to  the  only  order 

[  that  he  then  held,  he  could  be  justified  in  offensive  movements. 

He  had  fought  the  battle  of  Antietam  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington ;  in  command  of  "  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capi- 
tal," as  the  order  of  September  2d  was  framed ;  and  even  by  this 
construction  of  his  authority  he  had  taken  upon  himself  a  vast 
responsibility.  The  President,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  had  visited 
the  scene  of  the  battle,  learned  the  exhausted  and  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  army,  told  General  McClellan  that  he  should  not  be 
ordered  to  move  until  he  was  ready,  and  voluntarily  promised  that 
he  should  be  continued  in  command. 

There  now  arose  a  very  extraordinary  condition  of  things.  A 
general  was  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  awaiting  orders.  But  that  army  needed  indis- 
pensable supplies,  before  it  could  be  put  in  motion  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  many  of  its  departments  required  reorganization.  It 
had,  too,  to  perform  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of  a  long  reach 
of  the  Potom«ac  against  a  new  invasion  of  Maryland  and  a  sudden 
descent  upon  Washington.  The  higher  officials  at  the  seat  of  Gor- 
emment,  who  had  the  control  of  military  affairs,  began  at  an  early 
period  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of 

Erratum.— On  page  309  of  the  "  Review," />''  "  »M>rtA«m  Maryland  "  read  **Miitft- 
em  Maryland." 
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General  McClellan's  representations,  that  he  was  not  receiving  the 
supplies  which  he  needed  to  enable  him  to  execute  an  order  to  ad- 
vance into  the  enemy's  country,  where  he  could  not  anticipate  that 
his  march  would  not  be  opposed.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  government  would  unhesitatingly  accept  the  representations  of  a 
general  in  the  field,  situated  as  McClellan  then  was,  respecting  the 
condition  of  his  army  and  the  possibility  of  an  advance.  Of  all  the 
military  men  who  were  in  high  commands  during  any  part  of  our 
late  war,  McClellan  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  know  at  all  times  the 
condition  of  his  troops.  His  accomplishments  as  an  organizer  were 
very  remarkable  ;  his  habits  of  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  troops 
were  unceasing  ;  and  he  never  relaxed  his  vigilant  oversight  of 
details  of  a  minute  character.  Nor  were  his  ability  and  judgment 
as  a  strategist  inferior  to  his  powers  as  an  organizer.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  authorities  in  Washington.  Without  the  exist- 
ence, therefore,  of  some  very  extraordinary  reason,  furnishing  a 
motive,  good  or  bad,  for  not  trusting  General  McClellan  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  voluntarily  promised  on  the  field  of  Antietam  to  trust 
him,  it  is  very  difScult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  an  issue  was 
gotten  up  in  the  counsels  at  Washington  respecting  the  truth  of 
General  McClellan's  representations  of  the  condition  of  his  army. 

From  the  11th  to  the  28th  of  October,  General  McClellan  con- 
stantly complained  in  his  dispatches  that  his  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies had  not  been  met,  so  as  to  render  it  practicable  for  him  to 
advance  into  the  enemy's  country  upon  an  aggressive  campaign. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  an  assertion,  transmitted  from 
that  day  to  this,  that  everything  which  he  had  asked  for  had  been 
forwarded  ;  and  it  has  been  charged  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
a  constitutional  indecision  and  want  of  vigor  that  he  did  not  cross 
the  Potomac  in  pursuit  of  Lee  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. Perhaps  one  half  of  the  nation  to-day  believe  this  to  be  true, 
because  it  was  officially  asserted!  It  is  certainly  untrue.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  judged  upon  evidence ;  and  to  be 
judged  upon  principles  of  belief  such  as  we  apply  to  any  disputed 
matter  of  history.     In  that  manner  we  shall  examine  this  assertion. 

We  have  presented  to  our  readers,  from  President  Lincoln's 
own  lips,  indubitable  proof  that  the  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
move  on  the  1st  of  October.  We  «hall  now  descend  into  details, 
and  shall  show  that  General  McClellan  was  right  in  saying,  as  he 
did  in  his  report,  that,  down  to  the  2dth  of  October,  his  army  still 
lacked  the  very  supplies  which  were  essential  to  any  general  move- 
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j,  ment  of  its  corps.    The  imperative  wants  of  the  army,  after  the 

i^  battle  of  Antietam,  were  very  numerous.    Persons  who  are  not 

jl  professionally  acquainted  with  such  matters  can  not  easily  conceiye 

^  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  things  with  which  an  army  in  active 

{!  operations  must  be  constantly  supplied.    We  conceive  of  the  boI- 

V  dier  as  a  man  whose  wants  have  been  systematically  reduced  to  the 

\  minimum  that  is  consistent  with  his  efficiency.    He  stands  before 

\  our  imaginations  well  and  appropriately  clad,  from  the  crown  of 

^  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  with  his  musket,  his  knapsack, 

his  ammunition-belt,  and  his  canteen.  All  superfluities  are  dis- 
carded, and  he  bears  on  his  person  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely 
needful  to  his  vocation,  and  everything  that  is  needful  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  But  the  vast  materiel  with  which  the  field 
depots  of  an  army  must  be  constantly  filled,  in  order  to  keep  this 
;  human  machine,  the  soldier,  in  marching  or  fighting  condition,  and 

provide  for  him  when  he  is  wounded  or  sick,  we  can  bring  before  ns 
only  by  an  effort  of  the  mind,  applied  to  practical  details.  We 
must  think  of  the  supply-trains  and  the  thousands  of  draught-ani- 
mals required  to  serve  them,  and  to  serve  the  artillery,  and  of  the 
horses  of  a  higher  class  to  remount  the  cavalry.  We  must  think  of 
clothing,  and  food,  and  forage  ;  of  hospital  stores,  of  shelter-tents, 
of  ammunition,  of  tools  for  intrenching  purposes,  of  mechanical  im- 
plements for  all  the  manifold  uses  of  a  great  multitude  of  men  who 
can  safely  depend  for  nothing  that  is  wanted  upon  the  country 
around  them.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  nothing  is  so  destmo- 
tive  as  war  ;  that  in  a  single  battle  a  well-equipped  army,  even  if 
victorious,  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  destitution  ;  and 
that  a  long  and  hurried  march  of  troops  may  strip  them  of  indispen- 
sable supplies  if  they  get  beyond  the  base  from  which  their  sup- 
plies are  to  come.  Recollecting  these  things,  we  may  be  prepared 
to  examine  the  wants  of  General  McClellan^s  army  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  not  forgetting  the  important  fact  that  it  had  been 
taken  up  by  him  after  the  defeat  at  the  second  Bull  Run,  in  a  con- 
dition of  great  derangement,  and  had  been  employed  in  marching 
or  fighting  from  the  3d  to  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  two 
weeks  Maryland  had  been  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
and  Washington  had  been  saved. 

The  principal  wants  of  this  army,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
consisted  of  horses  and  forage,  anmiunition  and  food,  and  shoes 
and  clothing  for  the  men.  Whenever  an  order  might  come  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  operations  and  bidding 
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him  advance  across  the  Potomac,  he  could  be  in  no  condition  to 
obey  it  unless  these  indispensable  wants  of  his  army  had  been  sup- 
plied. Horses,  forage,  ammunition,  and  food  came  forward  slowly  ; 
but  without  shoes  and  clothing  no  army  could  be  moved,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  this  army  in  shoes  and  clothing  continued  to  be  enor- 
mous down  to  a  very  late  period  after  the  order  of  October  6th  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south 
was  received.  The  reports  of  the  army  quartermasters,  made  to 
General  McClellan's  headquarters  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  of 
October,  leave  no  possible  room  for  doubt  that  between  those  dates 
large  bodies  of  the  army  were  so  destitute  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
other  indispensable  supplies,  that  a  general  movement  was  impos- 
sible before  it  commenced.  The  chief  quartermaster,  Colonel  In- 
galls,  reported  on  the  10th,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  advance,  '^  The  suffering  and  impatience  are  exces- 
sive "  ;  and  unless  we  suppose  that  he  and  the  corps  commanders, 
and  the  division  and  regimental  quartermasters,  were  all  engaged 
in  a  common  conspiracy  with  General  McClellan  to  misrepresent 
the  condition  of  the  troops,  we  must  accept  their  statements  as  true. 
Some  of  the  corps  conmianders  sent  their  wagon-trains  repeatedly 
on  long  journeys  to  the  depots  where  the  supplies  should  have  been, 
and  the  wagons  came  back  empty.  Even  on  the  30th,  after  the 
movement  across  the  Potomac  began,  some  of  the  corps  had  not 
received  their  supplies,  and  did  not  receive  them  until  they  were 
crossing  the  river.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  immaterial  what  may 
have  appeared  on  the  books  or  records  of  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral's office  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  supplies  ordered  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  sole  question  is.  When  were  they 
delivered  at  the  depots  of  the  army  in  southwestern  Maryland, 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Washington  ?  No  one  must  lose  sight 
of  and  no  one  must  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  issue  :  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton not  only  to  order  the  supplies,  but  to  cause  them  to  be  placed 
where  they  were  wanted. 

General  McClellan's  report  contains  a  tabular  statement  of  cloth- 
ing and  equipage  received  at  the  different  depots  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  31st  of  October.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antie- 
tam  had  been  fought  before  the  1st  of  October.  In  whatever  con- 
dition the  army  may  have  left  Washington  between  the  3d  and  the 
7th  of  September,  the  supplies  received  before  or  during  those 
VOL.  cxxx. — NO.  282.  31 
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battles  could  not  have  made  up  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the 
marching  and  fighting  of  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  on  which  Lee's  army  was  withdrawn  into  "Virgiiiia. 
The  tabular  statement  above  referred  to  shows  that  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  most  of  the  enumerated  articles  reached  tiie  depots 
of  the  army  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  of  October.  But^  i^m 
the  25th  to  the  31st  there  came  in,  of  the  single  article  *'  boots^** 
20,040,  being  6,240  more  than  were  received  prior  to  the  25th.  Of 
"  bootees,"  there  were  received  52,900,  between  October  15th  and 
25th,  being  43,900  more  than  were  received  before  the  15th.  Qf 
^'  stockings,"  there  came  in,  between  the  15th  and  the  25thy  66,200 ; 
and  between  the  25th  and  the  31st,  30,000  ;  being  95,200  received 
since  October  15th,  and  amounting  to  66,975  more  than  had  been 
received  prior  to  the  15th.  A  comparison  of  the  other  articles 
enumerated,  "forage-caps,"  "cavalry-jackets,"  "canteens,"  "flannel 
shirts,"  "haversacks,"  "trousers,"  "coats,"  "shelter-tents,"  "camp- 
kettles,"  "mess-pans,"  "  overcoats,"  "  artillery-jackets,"  "blanketBi'* 
"  felt  hats,"  "  knit  shirts  and  drawers,"  shows  like  results.  There 
were,  for  example,  70,000  drawers  received  between  the  15th  and 
the  3l8t,  being  42,300  more  than  all  the  supplies  of  this  artide 
that  reached  the  army  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  15th  of 
October.  On  these  facts,  if  we  know  how  to  deal  with  facta^  we 
think  our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  believing  that  Colonel 
Ingalls  might  well  say  on  the  10th  of  October  that  the  suffering  and 
impatience  were  excessive  ;  for  let  it  be  observed  that  these  indis- 
pensable supplies,  which  came  in  so  slowly,  after  the  President's 
order  of  the  6th  of  October  had  directed  a  march,  came,  when  they 
did  come,  to  fill  earnest  and  pressing  requisitions  upon  the  authori- 
ties in  Washington,  made  continuously  from  the  11th  to  the  28th. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  branch  of  our  subject. 
During  the  period  of  Oeneral  McClellan^s  reiterated  complaints 
that  he  was  not  receiving  supplies  indispensable  to  an  advance  into 
Virginia,  the  President,  supposing  that  something  was  wrong,  caused 
a  step  to  be  taken  by  a  gentleman  in  whom  he  had  entire  con- 
fidence, and  who  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  ascertain  the  exact 
state  of  General  McClellan's  army.  This  was  Colonel  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
at  a  former  period.  From  him  we  have  obtained,  through  a  com- 
mon friend,  the  information  given  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  19th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  from  which  we  are 
permitted  to  take  the  following  extracts  : 
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I  had  been  actively  engaged,  about  the  time  of  Lee^s  [threatened]  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania,  in  looking  after  the  defenses  of  onr  own  border,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  safety  of  onr  own  lines  of  road.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  I  was  necessarily  called  to  Washington  a  number  of 
times,  and,  while  there,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1862, 1  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  President  Lincoln,  in  regard  to 
the  delay  in  the  movement  of  General  McOlellan's  army,  and  its  reported 
condition  of  inefficiency  to  effect  a  movement  without  proper  and  greatly 
needed  supplies.  At  the  request  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  I 
went  to  General  McOlellan's  headquarters,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  stated  to 
him  the  object  of  my  visit.  General  McClellan  then  said  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  that  required  discussion,  but  that  he  would  have  Major  Myers,  chief 
quartermaster  of  his  staff,  or  rather  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,*  show  me 
the  requisitions  that  had  been  made  for  supplies,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 
amount  received,  and  that  I  could  draw  my  own  inferences  from  these  data 
OS  to  whether  his  army  had  been  properly  supplied  or  was  in  a  condition  to 
move.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  only  short  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  men,  but  he  had  not  the  horses  to  move  his  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  requested  it,  he  had  not  been  author- 
ized to  procure  his  horses  from  the  country  where  his  army  lay,  although  he 
felt  sure  that  he  could  do  so  more  promptly  and  more  cheaply  than  the 
horses  could  be  furnished  from  Washington. 

I  said  to  General  McOlellan  that  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  were  under  the  impression  that  all  supplies  for  which  he  had  made 
requisitions  had  been  furnished  him,  and  that  tiiey  could  not  understand  why 
that  should  be  given  as  a  reason  for  his  failing  to  move. 

On  learning  the  facts  I  have  stated,  I  immediately  returned  to  Washington, 
saw  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Halleck,  and  the  President,  and  told  them  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  Both  Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Halleck  then  re- 
peated their  assurance  that  all  General  McOlellan's  requisitions  had  been  met ; 
and  it  was  then  suggested  that,  as  the  troops  in  the  forts  around  Washington 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  supplies  that  were 
intended  for  General  McOlellan's  army  in  the  field,  instead  of  having  been 
sent  to  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  had  by  some  means  or  other  been  diverted  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  in  the  fortifications,  and  thus  had  failed  to  reach  him. 
This  proved  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  trouble,  and,  in  conference  with  the 
President,  he  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  see  that  the  supplies  needed 
were  forwarded  at  once  to  General  McOlellan's  army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
also  that  General  McOlellan  was  given  the  necessary  authority  to  maJ^e  re- 
qubitions  upon  the  country  for  the  horses  needed  for  his  army  movement 
Both  of  these  things  were,  of  course,  done  instantly,  and  the  result  was  that 
General  McOlellan  moved  his  army — I  think  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
supplies  had  been  forwarded. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  dispatoheSi  that 

*  Major  Myers  was  the  assistant  quartennaster  with  Colonel  Ingalls. 
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Colonel  Scott's  visit  to  the  army  and  his  report  to  the  President 
must  have  occurred  at  some  time  between  the  20th  and  the  28th  of 
October.  After  the  20th  there  was  an  evident  change  of  tone  in 
the  dispatches  which  General  Halleck  sent  to  General  McClellan  by 
order  of  the  President.  Thus,  on  the  21st  Halleck  telegraphed  to 
McClellan:  ''Your  telegram  of  12  m.  has  been  submitted  to  the 
President.  He  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change  to  make  in 
his  order  of  the  6th  instant.  If  you  have  not  been,  and  are  not 
now,  in  a  condition  to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to  show  such  want 
of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities  ;  bat  he 
is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be  lost.  Tele- 
graph when  you  will  move,  and  on  what  lines  you  propose  to 
march."  Now,  although  General  Halleck  in  an  official  letter,  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  28th,  still  said  that  in  his 
opinion  there  had  been  no  such  want  of  supplies  as  to  prevent  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance  against  the 
enemy,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  President  knew  on  the  21st  that 
there  must  be  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  and 
that  he  would  not  then  permit  McClellan  to  think  that  impossibili- 
ties were  required  of  him.  We  therefore  date  the  return  of  Colonel 
Scott  from  the  army  and  his  report  to  the  President  at  some  time 
after  the  21st  of  October ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  sufficient  sup- 
plies had  not  been  received  on  the  28th,  and  that  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember the  last  body  of  the  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  we  conclude 
that  the  supplies  which  Colonel  Scott  caused  to  be  forwarded  from 
Washington  were  dispatched  on  the  28th,  29th,  or  30th  of  October. 
The  figures  which  we  have  given  above,  taken  in  connection 
with  Colonel  Scott's  statements,  show  that  between  the  6th  and 
the  25th  of  October  the  forts  around  Washington  must  have  been 
gorged  with  supplies,  while  General  McClellan's  army  in  the  field 
was  left  destitute.  Was  this  a  blunder  of  "  red  tape,"  or  was  it  in- 
tentional ?  Who  caused  it,  or  who  was  responsible  for  it  ?  Things 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  occur  without  leaving  any  trace  by  which 
the  just  responsibility  for  them  can  afterward  be  fixed.  Whether 
it  was  by  accident  or  design  that  General  McClellan's  requisitions 
were  not  filled  until  after  the  discovery  was  made  by  Colonel  Scott 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  the  detention  of  McClellan's  army  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  until  after  the  28th  of  October  is 
accounted  for.* 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  receired  the  results 
of  a  research  which  has  been  kindly  made  for  us  by  the  officials  of  the  Baltimore  and 
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But  we  must  for  a  moment  retrace  our  steps,  and  must  again 
remind  the  reader  that,  from  the  2d  of  September  until  the  6th  of 
October,  McClellan  had  no  orders  under  which  he  could  act  other- 
wise than  on  the  defensive.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  were  the  counsels 
of  Stanton  and  Halleck,  and  their  compeers,  which  preserved  intact 
that  inexplicable  and  unparalleled  state  of  things — McClellan  and 
his  great  army  without  definite  orders  until  the  6th  of  October. 
'' General  McClellan  will  have  command  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington  and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital," 
remained  his  sole  order  from  the  2d  of  September  to  the  6th  of 
October.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  McClellan  had  no  orders  except 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  that  he  could  not  advance  except  at 
his  peril.  How  was  it,  and  by  whom  was  it,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
made  to  keep  things  in  this  condition  for  the  space  of  five  weeks? 
We  can  conceive  of  but  one  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
which  will  relieve  it  from  a  criticism  that  we  do  not  wish  to  make. 
He  may  have  considered,  down  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  as  Mc- 
Clellan did,  that  the  order  of  September  2d,  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, ended  at  the  Potomac  when  McClellan  had  driven  Lee  across 
that  river.  K  so,  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17th,  and  the  6th  of  October  was  a  period 

Ohio  Railroad  Company,  at  their  depot  in  Washington.  These  results  establish  the 
following  facts:  1.  During  the  month  of  October,  1862,  the  shipments  of  supplies  for 
General  McClellan's  army,  made  from  Washington,  consisted  chiefly  of  regimental 
baggage,  medical  stores,  ammunition,  harness,  hardware,  and  iron.  Some  clothing 
was  sent,  but  not  in  proportion  to  other  articles.  2.  On  the  28th,  SOth,  and  31st  of 
October,  no  shipments  of  clothing  were  made  from  Washington ;  but  on  the  29th  there 
were  seven  packages  and  two  boxes  for  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  boxes  consigned  to  Captain  Alexander  Bliss,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  accompanied  by  a  special  agent.  This  was  the  supply  of  clothing  spoken  of  by 
Colonel  Ingalls,  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  which  was  intended  for  Sumner^s  corps,  and 
which  Colonel  Ingalls  in  his  report  said  came  almost  too  late  for  issue,  as  the  army 
was  then  crossing  into  Virginia.  (See  McClellan's  report,  p.  424.)  8.  Everything  in- 
tended for  General  McClellan's  army  was  dispatched  from  the  Washington  depot  as 
soon  as  it  was  received  there  and  could  be  loaded.  The  large  quantities  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  other  supplies,  embraced  in  the  tabular  statement  given  in  General  McClel- 
lan's  report,  and  which  were  received  at  the  army  depots  from  the  26th  to  the  Slst  of 
October,  were  sent  from  Philadelphia,  or  Harrisburg,  to  Hagerstown ;  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  dispatches  sent  by  Colonel  Ingalls  to  Harrisburg  and  his  report  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  effect  of  Colonel  Scott's  visit  to  the  army  and  his  report  to  the 
President  was  that,  in  the  last  days  of  October,  there  was  the  some  (although  late)  ac- 
tivity in  sending  supplies  to  Hagerstown  from  Pennsylvania  that  was  produced  in 
sending  supplies  to  Harper's  Ferry  from  Washington. 
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when  MoClellan  was  both  waiting  for  orders  to  advaiioe  and  mut- 
ing for  indispensable  supplies.  The  order  came  to  M eClelhui  on 
the  7th  of  October,  and  the  supplies  that  were  absolatelj  oaoes- 
sary  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  came  at  the  end  of  three  wadn 
afterward.* 

We  haye  n6w  to  describe  briefly  the  plans  which  Geiijeral  lb- 
Clellan  had  in  view,  after  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  for  diyiding  dia 
forces  of  the  enemy  so  that  he  could  attack  and  beat  them  in  detafl. 
Six  days  sufficed  for  the  march  of  fifty  miles  from  the  Potomac  to 
Warrenton,  after  the  last  corps  of  the  army  had  crossed ;  notwith- 
standing that  heavy  rains  delayed  the  movement  considerably  in  the 
beginning,  and  three  of  the  corps  had  to  wait  at  least  one  day  at 
the  crossings  to  complete  their  necessary  supplies.  At  the  end  of 
the  six  days,  General  McClellan  had  made  the  different  dispoaitiinis 
of  his  troops  which  his  plans  for  advancing  against  the  enemy  con- 
templated. His  headquarters  were  at  Rectortown  on  the  0th  of 
November.  The  main  body  of  his  infantry  had  then  reached 
Warrenton,  and  his  advanced  cavalry  lay  some  miles  sonth  of  that 
place,  toward  Culpepper  Court-House.  Although,  in  the  order  of 
October  6th,  the  President  had  advised  an  interior  line  of  move- 
ment so  as  to  place  the  army  between  Washington  and  the  enemy, 
yet  he  did  not  peremptorily  direct  it>  and  on  the  26th  of  October 
General  Halleck  had  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  as  follows  : 
"  Since  you  left  Washington,  I  have  advised  and  suggested  in  rel^ 
tion  to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given  you  no  orders.  I  do  not 
give  you  any  now.  The  Government  has  intrusted  yon  with  de- 
feating and  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your  front.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  control  you  in  the  measures  you  may  adopt  for  that 
purpose  ;  you  are  informed  of  my  views,  but  the  Pjresident  has 
left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them  or  not  as  you  may  deem  best.'* 
Two  observations  may  be  made  here  :  First,  that  Gr^eral  Model- 
Ian  was  to  make  his  own  plans  for  the  campaign  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them ;  second,  that  it  was  General  McClellan  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  defeating  or  driving  back  the 
enemy.  Yet  General  Halleck  was  then  preparing  in  Washington 
the  evidence  which  was  to  be  used  to  furnish  the  ostensible 


*  The  cniel  BafFering  inflicted  upon  the  soldiers  by  this  failure  to  soppljUiem  wtth 
neoessaricfl  could  be  described  bj  living  witnesses  in  tenns  that  we  can  not  oomiMiid. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  men,  in  a  corps  led  by  a  gallant  officer  who  has  depicted  to  «■ 
their  condition,  marched  from  the  Potomac  to  Warrenton  with  bare  and  Meedbig 
feet,  and  could  not  be  shod  until  they  reached  that  place. 
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son  for  removing  General  McClellan  from  the  command,  before  he 
could  encounter  the  enemy  by  the  plans  which  he  had  been  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt.  Our  readers  will  observe,  as  we  proceed,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  on  account  of  his  intended  strategy  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  to  be  removed ;  but  that  the  evidence,  which  . 
was  to  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  his  removal,  related  wholly  to 
the  unnecessary  delay  on  the  field  of  Antietam  which  General  Hal- 
leck  and  others  in  Washington  falsely  imputed  to  him. 

The  plan  of  campaign  which  General  McClellan  had  adopted 
before  he  reached  Bectortown  can  be  best  described  in  his  own 
words: 

The  plan  of  campaign  I  adopted  daring  the  advance  was  to  move  the  army 
weU  in  hand  parallel  to  the  Blae  Ridge,  takiog  Warrenton  as  the  point  of 
direction  for  the  main  body,  seizing  each  pass  in  the  Blue  Ridge  by  detach- 
ments as  we  approached  it,  and  guarding  them  after  we  had  passed,  as  long 
as  they  woold  enable  the  enemy  to  trouble  our  conmiunications  with  the 
Potomac.  It  was  expected  that  we  would  unite  with  the  11th  Corps  and 
Siokles's  division  near  Thoroughfare  Gap.  We  depended  upon  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Berlin  for  supplies,  until  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway  was  reached ; 
when  that  occurred,  the  passes  in  our  rear  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
army  massed  ready  for  action  or  movement  in  any  direction. 

It  was  my  intention,  if,  upon  reaching  Ashby's  or  any  other  pass,  I  found 
that  the  enemy  were  in  force  between  it  and  the  Potomac,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  to  move  into  the  valley  and  endeavor  to  gain  their  rear.  I 
hardly  hoped  to  accomplish  this,  but  did  expect  that,  by  striking  in  between 
Culpepper  Court-IIouse  and  Little  Washington,  I  could  either  separate  their 
army  and  beat  them  in  detail,  or  else  force  them  to  concentrate  as  far  back 
as  Gordonsville,  and  thus  place  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  position  either 
to  adopt  the  Fredericksburg  line  of  advance  upon  Richmond,  or  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Peninsula,  if,  as  I  apprehended,  it  were  found  impossible  to 
supply  it  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  beyond  Culpepper. 

He  then  gives  in  detail  the  positions  in  which  he  had  placed  the 
different  corps  of  his  army,  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  down  to 
the  6th  of  November,  adding :  "  Had  I  remained  in  command,  I 
should  have  made  the  attempt  to  divide  the  enemy,  as  before  sug- 
gested ;  and,  could  he  have  been  brought  to  battle  within  reach  of 
my  supplies,  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  victory  for  our  army." 

At  this  time,  the  distance  between  the  advanced  pickets  of  Gen* 
eral  McClellan's  cavalry  and  Longstreet's  position  at  Culpepper 
Court-House  was  hardly  six  miles  ;  and,  from  the  compact  mass  of 
Federal  troops  collected  around  Warrenton  to  Longstreet's  position, 
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the  distance  was  not  quite  eighteen  miles.  At  the  Bame  time  Gen* 
eral  Lee,  with  the  other  half  of  his  army,  was  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  northwest  from  McClellan's  adyanced  position,  and  somewliat 
more  than  that  from  Longstreet.  General  McClellan  might,  there- 
fore, have  well  anticipated  that  he  would  be  able  to  separate  the 
two  wings  of  the  Confederate  army,  beating  Longstreet  separately, 
or  forcing  him  at  least  to  fall  back  upon  Gordonsville.  In  that 
event,  to  transfer  the  Federal  army  to  Richmond  would  have  been 
only  a  question  respecting  its  base  of  supply.  If  it  could  not  have 
been  supplied  directly  from  Washington,  beyond  Culpepper  Conrt* 
House,  it  could  ^havc  been  thrown  upon  the  Peninsula  and  have 
found  its  old  base  on  the  James,  with  all  the  advantages  of  water 
transportation.  The  map  on  opposite  page  shows  the  positions  of 
the  Federal  and  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  No- 
vember. 

At  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  November  7th,  a  special  messen- 
ger from  the  War  Department  reached  General  McClellan's  tent  at 
Rectortown,  bearing  the  following  order  : 


HXADQUABTXBS  OT  TBX 

Wabhxkoton,  D.  C,  JSotmnher  6, 1862. 

Gknsbal  :  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  President  sent  herewith, 
yoa  will  immediately  turn  over  your  command  to  Major-Greneral  Bumside, 
and  repair  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey ;  reporting  on  your  arrival  at  that  place 
for  further  orders.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant, 

H.  W.  Haixece,  OeneraUvn-Chitf. 

M^jor-General  MoClbllav. 

*      WaB  DzPABTMSHT,  ADJITTAirr-OEXrEBAL's  OmoB, 

Wabuikoton,  Kovemhtr  5,  1862. 

General  Obdebs  No.  182. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  that 
Major-General  McClellan  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  that  Major-General  Bumside  take  the  command  of  that  armj. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TowNSBND,  Adjutant' QejherdL 

General  Bumside  arrived  at  General  McClellan's  tent  with  the 
messenger  who  brought  the  order.  Having  read  the  order,  McClel- 
lan handed  it  to  his  successor,  saying  quietly,  "  Well,  Bumside,  you 
are  to  command  the  army."  At  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, McClellan,  accompanied  by  his  stafP,  rode  toward  Warrenton. 
The  order  changing  the  command  had  not  then  been  promulgated 
to  the  army.  As  McClellan  passed  the  columns  on  the  road  to 
Warrenton,  the  men  greeted  him  as  usual  with  their  enthusiastio 
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cheers,  bat  they  looked  inqoiringly  and  anxiouflly  into  his  f aoe^  for 
they  had  somehow,  they  knew  not  why,  begun  to  fear  that  some* 
thing  extraordinary  was  about  to  happen.  This  foreboding,  half- 
bewildered  study  of  his  countenance  met  him  at  eyery  step.  If  the 
troops  had  known  what  he  knew,  what  would  have  been  their  feel- 
ings, their  demonstrations,  their  fears  I  He  rode  on,  givinK  no 
sign  of  what  was  in  his  thoughts,  but  making  his  customary 
acknowledgments  of  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the  men.  Aittf 
he  reached  Warrenton,  a  day  was  spent  in  yiewing  the  pontions 
of  the  troops  and  in  conferences  with  Greneral  Bumside  respectiiig 
future  operations.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the  order  was  pab- 
lished,  and  Gleneral  McClellan  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  army. 
On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  0th,  there  was  an  assembly  of  officen 
who  came  to  take  leave  of  him.  On  the  10th  he  visited  some  of 
the  various  camps,  and,  amid  the  impassioned  cries  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  men,  he  took  a  last  look  of  the  troops  who  had  followed 
him  with  such  unfaltering  devotion.  "History,"  he  said  to  the 
officers  who  crowded  around  him — "  history  will  do  justice  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  even  if  the  present  generation  does  not  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  intimately  connected  with  each  and  all  of  yon. 
Nothing  is  more  binding  than  the  friendship  of  companions  in  arma. 
May  you  all  in  future  preserve  the  high  reputation  of  our  army, 
and  serve  all  as  well  and  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me  !  **  On 
the  11th,  at  Warrenton  Junction,  he  entered  with  his  staff  a  railroad 
train  that  was  about  to  start  toward  Washington.  Here  there  wna 
stationed  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  troops.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  line,  and  a  salute  was  fired.  The  men  then  broke  their  ranks^ 
surrounded  the  car  in  which  he  was  seated,  uncoupled  it  from  the 
train  and  ran  it  back,  insisting  wildly  that  he  should  not  leave 
them,  and  uttering  the  bitterest  imprecations  against  those  who  had 
deprived  them  of  their  beloved  commander.  The  scene  has  been 
described  to  us  by  an  officer  who  was  present  as  one  of  fearful  ex- 
citement. The  moment  was  critical.  One  word,  one  look  of  en- 
couragement, the  lifting  of  a  finger,  would  have  been  the  signal  for 
a  revolt  against  lawful  authority,  the  consequences  of  which  no  man 
can  measure.  McClellan  stepped  upon  the  front  platform  of  the 
car,  and  there  was  instant  silence.  His  address  was  short  It 
ended  in  the  memorable  words,  "Stand  by  General  Bumside  at 
you  have  stood  by  me,  and  all  will  be  well."  The  soldiers  were 
calmed.  They  rolled  the  car  onward,  recoupled  it  to  the  train,  and 
with  one  long  and  mournful  huzza  bade  farewell  to  their  late  com- 
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mander,  whom  many  of  them  were  destined  never  to  behold  again. 
General  McClellan  reached  Washington  on  the  following  day,  and 
without  tarrying  for  an  hour  proceeded  at  once  to  Trenton,  where 
he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  From  that 
time  he  never  again  saw  Lincoln,  or  Stanton,  or  Ualleck. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  consider  here  what  was  squandered  by 
the  Administration  when  they  took  McClellan  from  the  service  of 
the  country.  Aside  from  all  his  other  powers,  in  which  his  useful- 
ness as  a  general  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  man  who  was 
then  on  this  side  of ,  the  Alleghany  range,  there  c^n  be  no  question 
that  he  possessed  the  rare  power  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities  and  attachment  to  his  person,  to  a  very 
uncommon  degree.  What  was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  men  ? 
Why  was  it  that  they  loved  him  and  fought  under  him  so  brave- 
ly, so  steadily,  oftentimes  against  odds  that  would  have  made  an* 
army  quail  under  another  leader  ?  During  the  seven  days  of  the 
perilous  march  to  the  James,  there  was  terrible  fighting ;  but  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  saved  its  honor,  although  attacked,  through 
a  whole  week,  by  a  far  larger  force,  led  by  some  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  the  Confederate  service.  If  McClellan,  when  he  or- 
dered that  flank  movement,  had  been  suddenly  succeeded  by  any 
other  general  who  can  be  named,  that  army  would  have  been 
annihilated.  When  the  combined  forces  under  Pope  were  driven 
back  upon  Washington  in  a  disorderly  rout,  why  was  it  that,  the 
instant  McClellan'a  restoration  to  command  became  known,  the 
old  enthusiasm,  discipline,  and  order  were  restored,  as  if  by  magic  ? 
Why  did  the  officers  and  the  troops  fight  at  Antietam  as  we  know 
they  did  fight — no  important  movement  in  the  battle,  save  one,  fail- 
ing to  be  executed  when  the  order  for  it  was  first  given  ?  What, 
we  again  ask,  was  the  secret  of  McClellan's  power  over  an  army  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  analyze  such  a  power  if  we  can,  because, 
when  it  exists,  it  constitutes,  for  a  government  that  is  at  war,  one 
of  its  dearest  possessions.  It  is  a  public  property,  as  valuable  as 
any  other  resources  for  successful  warfare,  and  therefore  requiring 
the  most  careful  and  conscientious  husbandry.  A  government  that 
throws  away  such  a  moral  power  might  as  well  cripple  itself  by 
destroying  one  half  of  its  physical  means.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  an  army  is  a  machine,  and  that  the  more  nearly  it  approaches 
to  the  condition  of  a  physical  machine,  that  is  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  an  operator,  the  better  army  it  is.  But  this  idea  of  an 
army,  at  least  in  modem  times  and  in  wars  in  which  a  great  public 
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principle  is  at  stake,  requires  a  good  deal  of  modifioation.  An  amqr 
is  a  machine,  but  it  is  a  moral  and  conscions  macliine,  as  well  as  a 
physical  one.  It  has  feelings,  passions,  intelligence,  quick  percep- 
tions, and  a  capacity  to  understand  what  is  required  of  it^  Hurt 
impalpable  essence  which  is  called  the  esprit  de  earps  of  an  Mrmj, 
what  is  it  but  the  aggregate  feeling  of  a  great  body  of  men,  into 
which  are  fused  for  a  time  the  moral  existences  of  the  individnali 
that  compose  the  mass  ?  Take  two  soldiers  from  the  ranks,  and 
compare  their  differences  in  courage,  physical  strength,  power  of 
endurance,  intelligence,  and  spirit  of  obedience,  and  the  differ- 
ences will  often  be  found  to  be  very  great.  But  there  is  a  reBuItant 
of  these  qualities,  when  the  average  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
great  mass  of  individual  characters  in  one  organization,  and  that 
resultant  of  moral  and  physical  forces  is  the  complex  wiftirtTi^^  inth 
which  a  commander  has  to  deaL 

In  studying  the  careers  of  distinguished  generals  who  have  pos- 
sessed something  more  of  power  over  their  armies  than  the  mere 
authority  of  their  stations  gave  them,  it  will  be  found  that  the  in- 
dividual character  of  the  man  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his 
influence  over  his  troops.  There  have  been  commanders  in  whom 
the  passion  for  personal  glory  has  been  the  strongest  force  in  their 
natures;  and  when  the  national  character  has  been  one  that  feels 
national  glory  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  objects,  and  that  chanuster 
has  pervaded  the  armies,  deeds  almost  superhuman  have  been  donSi 
When  Napoleon  I.  fulminated  his  bombastic  addresses  to  his  troops 
he  touched  a  chord  of  the  national  honor  in  their  breasts,  a  f  eelhig 
for  the  honor  of  France,  while  he  at  the  same  time  aroused  in  them 
a  passionate  sympathy  with  his  own  glory.  When  we  turn  to  com- 
manders of  an  entirely  different  moral  character,  we  must  still  look 
to  their  personal  qualities  ior  the  secret  of  whatever  extraordinaiy 
influence  they  may  have  exercised  over  their  troops,  and  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  national  character  and  the  nature  of  the 
war.  In  our  late  civil  war  there  was  a  principle  at  stake  on  both 
sides,  which  the  masses  of  the  armies  on  both  sides  well  understood, 
from  the  flrst.  Perhaps  there  were  greater  numbers  of  soldiers  of 
foreign  birth  in  the  Federal  than  there  were  in  the  Confederate 
armies,  but  this  foreign  element  did  not  prevent  the  national  dhsr- 
actcr  and  the  national  feeling  from  predominating  over  and  pervad- 
ing the  whole.  As  a  general  thing,  the  soldiers  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  Federal  service  understood  and  believed  in  the  importance  of 
the  principle  at  stake  as  well  as  'the  native  Americans  ;  and,  when 
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the  Federal  conscription  took  place,  it  was  the  popular  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  reestablishing  the  Union  nnder  one  govern- 
ment that  caused  a  general  submission  of  all  classes  to  a  measure 
that  was  unquestionably  beyond  the  limits  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

General  McClellan  himself  was  a  most  conspicuous  embodiment 
of  the  national  feeling  for  the  Union,  which  existed  throughout  the 
States  that  adhered  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  he  was  of  the 
general  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  required 
that  State  secession  be  suppressed.  He  had  and  he  used  a  great 
power  to  impart  this  feeling  and  conviction  to  his  troops.  Officers 
and  men  who  fought  under  him  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for, 
and  they  knew  it  all  the  better  and  felt  it  all  the  more  intensely  be- 
cause of  the  example  given  to  them  by  a  commander  whom  they 
respected  for  his  virtues,  and  loved  for  his  conscientious  care  of 
their  lives.  They  knew  that  he  had  a  great  heart  as  well  as  a  wise 
head.  They  knew  that  in  executing  his  orders  they  were  obeying 
a  mind  equal  to  any  emergency  that  they  had  to  encounter;  and 
that  for  those  who  would  have  to  meet  death,  or  wounds,  or  dis- 
ease, there  would  be  that  tender  pity  which  is  the  soldier's  greatest 
consolation,  and  that  this  softer  quality  of  human  nature  was  in 
McClellan  blended  with  the  most  robust  manliness.  Such  was  the 
feeling  toward  him,  alike  among  officers  and  men  ;  but  the  former 
regarded  him  with  a  larger  recognition.  They  saw  in  him  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  best  attributes  of  our  national  character — of  its 
cultivation,  its  instructed  energy,  its  moral  and  religious  principle, 
its  capacity  to  encounter  difficulties,  its  devotion  to  duty,  its  dis- 
dain of  unworthy  arts,  its  superiority  to  vulgar  ambitions,  its  power 
of  self-control  when  injuries,  and  injustice,  and  obloquy,  are  heaped 
upon  faithful  and  true-hearted  service.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
effect,  upon  all  classes,  of  what  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  it  is 
something  that  all  can  understand.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  per- 
sonal magnetism.  It  is  that  charm  of  the  personal  presence,  which 
is  compounded  of  what  beams  from  the  countenance  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  manners,  and  what  is  intuitively  felt  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  man.  It  is  a  mysterious  influence,  but  a  very  powerful  one. 
There  have  been  highly  distinguished  military  men  who  have  not 
had  a  particle  of  this  power,  and  whom  one  never  cares  to  see  a  sec- 
ond time.  But,  when  this  power  is  possessed,  it  is  a  great  treasure. 
The  dying  boy,  on  the  field  of  Antietam,  who  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  as  his  general  rode  by  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  shouted  out 
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the  familiar  name  with  the  most  affectionate  endearmenti,  and  then 
dropped  dead  npon  the  turf,  might  have  told  the  great  men  al 
Washington  what  they  would  lose  if  they  should  take  this  com- 
mander from  the  head  of  that  army. 

We  shall  close  our  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  next  number 

of  the  Review,  with  a  consideration  of  the  political  reason  which  is 

supposed  to  have  operated  upon  President  Lincoln^  and  to  have 

caused  him  to  remove  Greneral  McClellan  from  the  command  of  the 

I  Army  of  the  Potomac.    We  have  shown  that  the  alleged  nnneoea- 

't/  sary  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  could  not  have  been  pub- 

;!!^  licly  assigned  by  the  President  as  a  reason  for  this  act     The 

!(f  delay  was  known  to  the  President,  nearly  two  weeks  before  the 

>  *  date  of  the  order  changing  the  command,  to  have  been  occasioned 

(.  solely  by  the  want  of  indispensable  supplies.    It  remains  for  na, 

therefore,  to  examine  the  political  reason  which  has  been  snggeated 
as  the  explanation  of  the  President's  course.  This  will  bring  na 
to  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  Harrison's  Landing  letter, 
which  General  McClellan  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  just  four  months 
before  he  was  ordered  to  turn  over  the  command  to  General  Bom- 
,  side  and  to  report  at  Trenton. 

G.  T.  C. 


RAIPH  WAIDO  EMERSON. 


The  present  century  in  America  has  been  made  illnstrioos  by 
the  names  and  works  of  men  of  genius.  With  the  increase  of  learn- 
ing, the  next  generation  is  to  have  a  more  ample  and  more  scholarly 
literature ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  soon  be  another 
constellation  like  that  now  passing  the  zenith.  While  we  are  near 
to  living  men  we  may  fail  to  see  them,  in  their  true  relations  to  the 
age.  We  have  grown  up  with  a  life-long  reverence  for  the  genius 
of  the  past,  and  it  requires  some  courage  to  set  up  an  author  as  a 
classic  before  his  century  has  ended. 

Prominent  among  the  great  men  of  this  generation  is  the  subject 
of  this  essay.  More  than  any  of  our  authors  he  is  an  exponent  of 
what  is  native  and  virile  in  the  thought  of  this  country.  Litera- 
ture is  sometimes  considered  as  if  it  had  no  concern  with  politics. 
If  literature  consisted  of  *^  wof  ul  ballads  "  and  society  novels,  this 
would  be  true.  But,  in  any  large  sense,  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  a  country,  with  the  attendant  social  customs,  are  the  life  and  soul 
of  its  letters.  Democratic  ideas  must  pervade  any  truly  American 
work ;  but,  it  is  proper  to  add,  democracy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
bluster  of  Buncombe  orators  in  Congress,  is  quite  different  from 
the  ideal  democracy  of  a  philosopher. 

The  intellectusd  life  of  Emerson  for  nearly  half  a  century  has 
affected  educated  men  with  an  influence  that  is  immeasurable  ;  he 
is  "  the  Columbus  of  modem  thought."  Since  Lord  Bacon,  there 
has  not  been  another  writer  whose  resources  were  so  wholly  in 
himself.  He  belongs  with  the  three  or  four  philosophic  minds  of 
the  first  order,  bom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  relation  of  Emerson  to  the  philosophy  and  literature  of 
modem  times  can  not  be  well  understood  without  some  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  England.  The  original  frame- 
work of  society  was  a  theocracy,  although  government  was  carried 
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on  under  democratic  forms.  The  Papacy  in  its  mott  pftlmy  dajs 
never  had  a  more  complete  ascendancy  than  the  clergy  in  Boston. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  rivet  the  union  of  Ghnreh 
and  state.  The  Indian  wars  consolidated  the  people,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  drive  out  every  person  whose  loyalty  was  not  folly 
known.  The  long  struggles  to  preserve  the  colonial  duurtem  had  a 
similar  influence.  The  strong  antipathy  to  the  Episcopal  f onn  of 
worship  was  blended  with  a  dogged  resistance  to  monarchy.  Tlie 
principles  that  had  overthrown  Charles  L  and  set  up  Cromwell  nir- 
vived  in  the  colonies,  while  in  England  the  profligate  Charles  IL 
and  the  gloomy  despot  James  IL  were  annulling  the  acta  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  trampling  out  nonconformity. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  town  and  the  pariah  were  one. 
The  town  officers  collected  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  from 
believers  and  unbelievers  alike.  In  every  place  of  worship  rittiiigi 
were  assigned  according  to  some  standard  of  social  rank  by  the 
town  officers  and  deacons.  This  was  called  '^  seating  the  meeting;" 
In  the  church-steeple  under  the  bell-deck  was  stored  the  town's 
stock  of  powder  and  ball  for  common  defense.  On  the  churoh-door 
were  legally  affixed  all  public  proclamations  and  the  warrants  for 
town  meetings. 

After  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  clerical  rule,  which  it 
would  be  mild  to  call  bigoted,  there  came  a  powerful  reaction,  that 
was  felt  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  conduct.  On  the  part  of  the 
evilly-inclined  there  was  manifested  a  deflance  of  deoomniy  a  will- 
ful wickedness,  and  a  general  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  Ghraphio 
pictures  may  be  seen  of  this  period  in  Judd's  "  Margaret,'*  a  power- 
ful book,  written  by  a  native  of  the  town  where,  long  before,  that 
ablest  of  Calvinists,  Jonathan  Edwards,  wrestled  with  Fate  and 
Free- Will.  The  reaction  in  discipline  was  seen  in  the  adoption  of 
the  "  half-way  covenant,"  and  in  allowing  withdrawals  from  the 
parish.  But  the  reaction  in  doctrine  was  destined  to  have  more 
important  results.  More  than  half  the  churches  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  while  retaining  the  Congregational  name  and  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  worship,  went  through  a  complete  change  of  faith. 
They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  total  depravity,  of 
election  and  reprobation,  and  of  the  vicarious  atonement ;  and, 
while  they  held  mainly  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
claimed  that  the  interpretation  must  be  in  accordance  with  enlight- 
ened reason. 

Emerson  was  a  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  might  almost 
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be  considered  a  Levite  in  descent ;  since  no  fewer  than  seven  of  his 
ancestors,  during  the  brief  history  of  the  colony,  had  been  ordained 
preachers.  The  old  faith  was  now  left  behind,  abandoned  by  his 
family  and  friends,  as  at  variance  with  nature.  The  old  literature 
was  left  behind,  as  thorny  and  nnf mitf ol.  A  new  school  of  letters 
was  to  arise,  linked  with  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  conception  of 
piety.  Whether  the  new  or  the  old  woidd  be  the  better  for  man- 
kind, it  is  not  necessary  to  consider.  The  time  for  change  had 
come,  and  with  it  the  predestined  leader,  William  EUery  Channing. 

When  the  boy  Emerson  was  receiving  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, the  literary  nutriment  of  the  time  was  wholly  from  British 
sources.  With  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  most  of  them  unimportant, 
not  a  single  work  of  value  had  appeared  in  the  New  World.  We 
can  scarcely  point  to  any  literature  of  the  last  century  which  would 
be  of  service  to  a  budding  philosopher  or  poet,  except  as  a  warning. 
The  Revolutionary  period  was  naturally  full  of  stir,  and  brought 
forth  many  pamphlets  and  speeches,  notably  those  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  Thomas  Paine  ;  but  hardly  anything  remains  that  the  world 
continues  to  read.  A  vital  book  is  reprinted  ;  a  dead  book  is  de- 
livered over  to  antiquaries  to  be  embalmed. 

Judged  by  present  standards,  the  ^oston  of  1800  was  a  dull  and 
pedantic  little  town.  Its  society  may  have  been  more  stimulating 
and  more  attractive  than  its  literature  ;  but  such  newspapers  as  the 
'^  Columbian  Centinel "  are  sufficiently  self -accusing.  To  maintain 
liberty,  to  split  hairs  in  the  discussion  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to 
find  profitable  markets  for  fish,  had  engrossed  the  energies  of  the 
people.  Struggles  with  nature  and  with  savage  foes  had  made  the 
colonists  hardy  ;  resistance  to  kingly  power  had  made  them  bold 
and  self-respecting  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce  had  brought  in 
wealth,  that  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  culture  in  the  succeeding 
generation. 

It  was  in  this  rather  sterile  and  unlovely  field  that  one  of  the 
most  subtile  of  philosophers  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  imaginative 
poets  was  to  be  developed.  Genius  is  always  a  surprise,  because  no 
one  can  see  in  the  bearding  boy  the  hidden  strands  of  ancestral 
traits.  Nothing,  however,  is  surer  than  heredity,  for  heredity  is 
practically  fate  ;  and  in  this  descendant  of  a  line  of  clergymen  were 
to  be  blended,  along  with  their  gravity,  patience,  and  self-control, 
their  clear  sight,  their  high  moral  sense,  their  love  of  truth  and 
beauty,  their  skill  in  dialectics,  and  their  before  undreamed-of 
power  of  imagination. 

VOL.  cxxx. — so.  282.  32 
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As  before  said,  there  was  no  impetOB  from  behind ;  but  thflre 
were  a  "  promise  and  potency  ^  in  existing  elements.  The  poet  DaB% 
with  Greenwood,  Channingy  and  others,  were  establishing  our  now 
venerable  '^  Review  " — writing  for  nothing,  and  paying  the  printer 
besides.  In  the  day  of  small  things  this  was  an  event  of  no  ordi- 
nary character.  For  almost  the  first  time  men  saw  an  American 
periodical  in  which  living  topics  were  adequately  dinoniwod  by 
scholars  in  a  tone  that  was  free  from  cant  and  pedantry.  The  in- 
tellectual movement  might  not  have  been  the  consequenoe  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  faith,  but  it  followed  closely  after— j9oal  hoe^  if 
not  propter  hoc — and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  nearly  every  noted 
poet,  historian,  scholar,  and  statesman  in  New  England  and  in  the 
North  has  been  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Channing  and  hie  uw)- 
ciates.  Many  of  them  sat  at  his  feet  as  disciples  ;  all  were  touched 
by  the  power  of  his  free  spirit. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  every  living  man  in  the  Northern 
States  has  been  made  more  liberal  in  thought,  and  has  been  led  to 
broader  views  of  life  and  duty,  by  the  teachings  of  Channing.  This 
widespread  influence  has  created  the  audience  for  the  philoBophio 
teacher,  the  circle  of  readers  for  the  historian  and  poet^  and  the 
constituency  for  the  philanthropic  statesman.  Before  the  Bevola- 
tion  neither  Channing  nor  Emerson  could  have  had  a  hearing.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  every  living  American  who  reada  booka»  or 
listens  to  sermons  or  lectures,  is  swayed  by  the  influence  of  Emer> 
son.  No  writer  of  any  elevation  of  sentiment,  certainly  no  Pkotea- 
tant  writer,  has  escaped  his  influence.  He  stands  in  the  pulpits  of 
those  who  attack  or  deplore  his  doctrines.  His  brilliant  points  are 
transferred  to  shine  in  the  sentences  of  his  critics.  His  philosophy 
and  his  phrases  are  in  the  air  ;  men  can  not  escape  them.  Bvery 
essayist  and  peripatetic  reformer  is  translating  into  more  obvious^ 
but  also  into  more  awkward  phrase,  such  of  the  Emersonian  apo- 
thegms as  he  has  mastered.  To  know  how  universally  the  thought 
and  the  portable  epigrams  of  Emerson  have  been  diffused,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  reader,  familiar  with  recent  literature,  to  open 
some  of  the  earlier  essays,  such  as  ^'  Nature,"  or  "  English  Traits," 
and  to  renew  the  acquaintance  begun  twenty-five  years  ago.  On 
every  page  there  will  be  seen  scintillating  lines  that  have  since  be- 
come the  common  property  of  mankind,  quoted  by  everybody,  like 
Hamlet  and  Lycidas,  and  generally  without  a  thought  of  the  sonroe 
whence  they  came. 

Mr.  Emerson's  life  has  been  singularly  uneventful ;  the  facts  are 
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few  and  in  simple  order.  What  his  future  biographer  may  have  to 
relate  of  his  inner  experience  may  be  much  fuller  and  more  fasci- 
nating. He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1803,  May  25th,  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Latin  School,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1821. 
He  taught  school  for  five  years,  and  then  studied  divinity.  In  1829 
he  was  ordained  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston ;  but  in  1832  he  resigned  his  place, 
and  practically  left  the  ministry.  He  twice  visited  Europe — in 
1832  and  again  in  1847.  He  was  married  in  September,  1830,  to 
Miss  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  who  died  in  February  following.  In 
1835  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jackson,  a  sister  of  the  late  eminent 
savant,  Charles  T.  Jackson.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  where  his  residence  has  attracted  the  society 
of  congenial  people  —  the  Hawthornes,  Alcotts,  Channings,  and 
others — until  the  historic  village  has  become  a  rustic  Weimar,  the 
resort  of  literary  pilgrims  every  sunmier. 

His  literary  work,  almost  without  exception,  took  the  form  of 
lectures.  A  considerable  number  of  them,  after  having  been  kept 
for  the  Horatian  nine  years  and  more,  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished ;  but  many  still  remain  in  manuscript,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  some  time  be  given  to  the  world.  The  only  departure  from 
this  even  tenor  of  his  literary  life  was  his  share  in  the  conduct  of 
"  The  Dial,"  a  quarterly  periodical  edited  at  first  by  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller  (Marchioness  d'Ossoli)  and  afterward  by  himself.  The  best- 
known  contributors  were  A.  Bronson  Alcott  (father  of  the  world- 
famous  Louisa),  William  H.  Channing,  Qeorge  Ripley,  now  literary 
editor  of  the  "  Tribune,'*  and  Theodore  Parker.  This  was  known 
as  the  organ  of  the  "  Transcendentalists,"  disciples  of  an  ideal  phi- 
losophy, which  has  been  since  merged  in  larger  statements,  and  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  school. 

Authors  are  easily  classified,  if  we  do  not  attempt  nice  discrimi- 
nations. But,  when  Emerson  is  called  philosopher  and  poet,  both 
terms  need  definition.  In  his  first  essay  on  "  Nature,"  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Idealism,"  is  a  passage  that  helps  us  to  a  correct  percep- 
tion of  the  man  :  "  While  thus  the  poet  animates  Nature  with  his 
thoughts,  he  differs  from  the  philosopher  only  herein,  that  one  pro- 
poses Beauty  as  his  main  end  ;  the  other  Truth.  .  .  .  The  true 
philosopher  and  the  true  poet  are  one  ;  and  a  beauty  which  is  truth, 
and  a  truth  which  is  beauty,  is  the  aim  of  both." 

This  is  the  distinction  of  Emerson,  to  have  unified  poetry  and 
philosophy  as  no  one  else  has  done,  with  the  single  exception  of 
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Goethe.  Indeed,  with  the  same  exception,  no  other  philosoplier  hai 
taken  any  rank  as  a  poet,  and  has  been  eminent  both  in  prooe  and 
verse.  Excepting  Pascal,  no  philosopher  is  so  entertaining  a  com- 
panion. We  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  few  philosophen  in  all 
the  ages  have  enlivened  their  discussions  as  Emerson  has  with  the 
surprises  of  wit,  the  charm  of  a  grave  humor,  and  the  nnf  ailing 
analogies  of  the  natural  world. 

Let  us  observe  at  the  start  that  metaphysics  is  but  a  minor 
branch  of  philosophy,  and  one  that  is  daily  declining  in  importance. 
It  is  a  science  of  definitions  without  known  bases.  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  laborious  logic  that  leaves  us  no  wiser  than  we  were. 
To  read  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Hamilton  may  be  intellectnaUy  atfann- 
lating ;  but,  when  so  much  practical  work  remains  to  be  done,  it 
is  like  a  Western  settler's  practicing  with  Indian  clubs  to  develop 
his  muscles,  when  he  might  be  felling  trees  and  building  a  oalMn. 
Doubtless  every  successive  theorist  supposed  he  had  solved  the  nni- 
verse,  and  each  one  probably  did  contribute  something  to  the  world's 
stock  of  ideas  ;  but  the  general  view  of  the  systems  of  philosophy 
as  seen  in  Lewes's  bulky  history  is  like  that  of  a  lumber-room  in 
the  Patent-Office,  filled  with  abortive  and  superseded  inventions. 
Among  the  philosophers  who  appear  to  have  most  strongly  im- 
pressed Emerson  may  be  named  Plato,  who  shines  like  a  star  across 
the  ages  ;  Kant,  the  modem  idealist ;  Goethe,  in  his  capacity  of  nat- 
uralist ;  and  Comte,  the  f  ormulator  of  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ences. He  has  also  a  half-confessed  fondness  for  Berkdey,  who 
pushed  idealism  to  the  farthest  verge  until  it  touched  immaterial- 
ity. And  by  sheer  audacity  of  imagination  he  anticipated  Darwin 
in  announcing  the  theory  of  evolution. 

That  we  are  spirits  in  prison,  eager  for  enlargement,  and  nndy- 
ingly  curious  as  to  our  status  in  the  universe,  does  not  matter  We 
shall  always  speculate,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  shall  not 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  being — a  mystery  just  as  profound  in  a 
head  of  lettuce  as  in  the  processes  of  Shakespeare's  brain. 

Emerson  is  fitly  placed  among  philosophers ;  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  has  attempted  to  arrange  universal  knowledge  in  eternal 
formulas.  He  is  a  philosopher  because  he  perceives  the  relations 
of  man  with  nature,  and  because  he  shows  universal  wisdom  in 
human  affairs.  He  admires  mostly  those  philosophers  who  are  of 
the  intellectual  lineage  of  Plato.  The  sense  of  beauty  is  his  en- 
preme  faculty.  In  this  respect  only  one  modem  author,  Rnaldn, 
bears  a  comparison  with  him  ;  but,  with  that  particular,  the  resem- 
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blance  ends ;  for  Emerson  elaborates  no  formal  landscapes,  line  by 
line,  as  are  shown  in  the  "  Modem  Painters  " ;  instead  of  this,  he 
flashes  scenes  upon  the  mind  with  a  mere  phrase. 

Parallels  are  useful  to  give  us  clear  ideas  ;  but,  in  truth,  no  per- 
fect parallel  is  possible  for  Emerson,  or  for  any  man  of  transcend- 
ent original  genius.  He  is  in  one  aspect  a  unit,  a  blazing  point  of 
intelligence ;  in  another,  he  is  a  complex  entity,  to  form  which 
strong  and  various  ancestral  traits  have  combined — which  Puritan 
tradition  tinged — which  the  revival  of  free  thought  under  Channing 
nurtured — which  German  philosophy  developed — which  the  spirit 
of  New  World  democracy  inspired — and  which  the  influences  of 
nature  have  softened  into  love.  What  distinguishes  him  from  most 
philosophical  writers,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  is  the  force  of 
imagination.  A  page  of  Hume  is  full  of  the  germs  of  thought,  but 
Hume  sets  down  principles  and  theories  like  arithmetical  tables. 
There  is  no  warmth  in  the  man ;  he  is  no  more  enthusiastic  than  a 
clockmaker.  Still  colder  and  more  arid  is  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
horizon  is  broad,  and  his  thought  is  tenacious,  but  the  element  of 
poetry  is  wanting.  K  men  were  only  thinking-machines,  destitute 
of  emotion  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  Spencer  would  be  for  them 
a  perfect  writer.  This  is  not  to  disparage  that  great  man,  whose 
services  in  favor  of  practical  philosophy  all  reasoning  minds  ac- 
knowledge. We  are  only  casting  a  side-light  upon  the  writings  of 
Emerson. 

The  profound  emotion  which  we  occasionally  observe  in  our 
philosopher  must  appear  to  colder  minds  like  the  baseless  hyperbole 
of  Eastern  poetry.  The  truth  is,  to  understand  this  wonderful,  com- 
plex mind,  there  must  be  a  kindred  fueling  and  a  kindred  develop- 
ment in  the  reader.  All  the  world  worships  Shakespeare,  yet  the 
attributes  that  make  him  the  first  poet  of  all  the  ages  are  perceived 
by  scarcely  a  thousand  men  in  a  generation.  Only  a  poet  can  do 
justice  to  Emerson's  philosophy  ;  only  a  philosopher  will  see  what 
is  deepest  and  grandest  in  his  verse.  The  poetic  sentiment  in  view 
of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  is  easily  assumed  ;  and  many  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  share  the  feelings  of  the  poet  they  read. 
But  nature  as  seen  in  a  library,  before  a  comfortable  fire,  or  as  con- 
templated from  the  seclusion  of  a  hammock,  swung  under  an  apple- 
tree,  is  one  thing  ;  but  nature,  met  face  to  face,  without  aid  from 
books  or  from  remembered  poetical  fervors,  is  quite  another  thing. 
How  many  persons  actually  climb  a  hill-top,  unless  it  is  the  fash- 
ion?   How  many  feed  their  souls  by  communion  with  the  sea? 
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How  many  find  the  haunts  of  wild  flowers,  or  know  the  floral  alma- 
nac ?  How  many  recognize  the  various  songs  of  birdB,  and  can  pre- 
dict the  migrations  of  these  winged  poets  ?  How  many  feel  any- 
thing but  wrath  at  the  physical  discomfort  of  a  snow-storm  ? 

When  a  man  has  a  sincere  admiration  and  awe  in  presence  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  he  will  be  in  a  mood  to  estimate  Emerson 
at  his  true  value.  But  fancy  an  ignoble  man,  a  philistine,  reading 
this  :  ^'I  see  the  spectacle  of  morning  from  the  hill-top  over  against 
my  house,  from  daybreak  to  sunrise,  with  emotions  which  an  angel 
might  share.  The  long,  slender  bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the 
sea  of  crimson  light.  From  the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  into  that 
silent  sea,  I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transformations  :  the  active 
enchantments  reach  my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and  conspire  with  the 
morning  wind.  How  does  nature  deify  us  with  a  few  and  cheap 
elements !  Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  <rf 
emperors  ridiculous.  The  dawn  is  my  Assyria ;  the  sunset  and 
moonrise  my  Paphos  and  unimaginable  realms  of  faerie  ;  broad 
noon  shall  be  my  England  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding ; 
the  night  shall  be  my  Germany  of  mystic  philosophy  and  dreams." 

Colder  people  will  think  this  an  outburst  of  the  riotous  blood  of 
youth  ;  yet  it  is  only  in  Shakespeare  and  in  kindred  geniuses  that 
the  blood  riots  so. 

Observe  this  also :  '^  Standing  on  the  bare  ground,  my  head 
bathed  by  the  blithe  air,  and  uplifted  into  infinite  space,  all  mean 
egotism  vanishes.  I  become  a  transparent  eyeball.  I  am  nothing ; 
I  see  all ;  the  currents  of  the  universal  being  circulate  through  me ; 
I  am  part  or  particle  of  God." 

'^  Pantheism  !  "  shouts  the  ecclesiastic.  Not  so,  but  rather  the 
losing  of  mortal  sense  in  contemplation  of  the  infinite.  While  we 
are  quoting,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  a  passage  already  referred  to, 
which,  though  in  the  phrases  of  to-day,  was  written  nearly  forty 
years  ago  :  '^  Now  we  learn  what  patient  periods  must  round  them- 
selves before  the  rock  is  formed,  then  before  the  rock  is  broken, 
and  the  first  lichen  race  has  disintegrated  the  thinnest  external  plate 
into  soil,  and  opened  the  door  for  the  remote  Flora,  Fauna,  Ceres, 
and  Pomona,  to  come  in.  How  far  off  yet  is  the  trilobite !  how 
far  the  quadruped  I  how  inconceivably  remote  is  man  !  AU  duly 
arrive,  and  then  race  after  race  of  men.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
granite  to  the  oyster ;  farther  yet  to  Plato,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  Yet  all  must  come,  as  surely  as  the  first 
atom  has  two  sides." 
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Notice  also  this  prophetic  stanza,  prefixed  to  the  same  essay  : 

"  A  subtile  chain  of  countless  rings 
The  next  nnto  the  farthest  brings ; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes, 
And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose ; 
And,  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form.*' 

To  state  the  religious  doctrines  of  Emerson  is  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy. K  religion  were  merely  the  equivalent  of  piety,  it  would  be 
an  easier  task.  But  we  observe  a  cautious  phraseology,  bom  not  of 
unbelief,  but  of  a  high  and  rare  sense  of  the  value  of  words.  He 
avoids  the  bald  and  positive  terms  in  which  unreflecting  minds 
speak  of  the  Infinite.  He  sees  only  Gk>d  in  his  works  and  in  the 
operation  of  his  laws,  and  therefore  can  not  picture  his  personal 
attributes,  as  Phidias  might  have  thought  of  Jove.  This  sensitive 
conscience  in  terms  has  led  some  persons  to  accuse  him  of  leaving 
Gk>d  out  of  his  theories.  But  Emerson  is  no  atheist  nor  pantheist. 
He  is  full  of  natural  piety,  filial  toward  the  Creator,  and  broth- 
erly toward  mankind.  Both  his  poetry  and  his  prose  abound  with 
lively  descriptions  of  nature,  and  show  the  utmost  delight  in  every 
sight  and  sound  of  the  material  world  ;  and  yet  in  every  hymn  the 
undertone  of  harmony  which  is  heard  is  the  joy  of  the  soul  in  these 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Author  of  beauty.  He  tells  us  :  '^  The 
aspect  of  Nature  is  devout.  Like  the  figure  of  Jesus,  she  stands 
with  bended  head,  and  hands  folded  upon  the  breast.  The  happiest 
man  is  he  who  learns  from  Nature  the  lesson  of  worship."  And 
again  :  "  Is  not  prayer  also  a  study  of  truth — ^a  sally  of  the  soul 
into  the  unf ound  Infinite  ?  No  man  ever  prayed  heartily  without 
learning  something." 

It  is  desirable,  perhaps,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  our 
author  has  proposed  to  himself  to  do.  The  object  of  modem  philos- 
ophy, as  Macaulay  expressed  it,  is  fruit ;  to  accomplish  something 
beneficial  to  mankind.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  studied  to  increase 
knowledge  and  practical  power ;  ethics  and  religions  are  cultivated 
to  develop  truth,  justice,  and  piety ;  letters  and  the  fine  arts  are 
used  to  make  clear  the  perception  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  and  to 
furnish  the  mind  with  agreeable  images  and  objects  of  thought. 
Philosophy  should  unite  all  these  forces  for  the  well-being  of  the 
race.  ^'  Fruit "  is  not  simply  what  is  good  in  the  material  sense. 
It  includes  sound  thinking,  good  laws,  humane  institutions,  wise 
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niarriages,  and  a  high  tone  of  morality,  public  and  private  ;  and  its 
ultimate  result  should  be  in  peopling  the  whole  earth  with  well- 
descendedy  well-trained^  pure-minded,  generous,  and  prosperous  so- 
cieties of  men  and  women.  Now,  although  Emerson  has  pointedly 
avoided  a  system,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  all  the  elements  we 
have  mentioned  are  steadily  held  up  before  the  reader.  This  being 
the  grand  aim  of  philosophy,  Emerson  has  a  rightful  place  among 
the  benefactors  as  well  as  among  the  lights  of  the  age.  His  first 
work  (as  it  stands  in  his  volumes)  is  entitled  *'  Nature '' ;  and  it 
contains,  besides  its  grand  and  pregnant  introduction^  *^  Commod- 
ity **  (material  advantage),  "  Beauty,"  "  Language,"  "  Discipline," 
"  Idealism,"  "  Spirit,"  and  "  Prospects."  It  came  before  men  un- 
heralded, and,  one  might  almost  say,  at  first,  unheeded.  But  what 
a  challenge  it  was  to  the  old  world  of  thought  and  of  men  !  He 
had  turned  his  back  on  the  past,  and  struck  out  a  new  course, 
across  an  untraveled  ocean.  The  terms  he  used  were  his  own. 
The  curious,  lucid,  compact  style  was  his  own.  Extreme  parsi- 
mony was  evident :  never  a  word  too  much ;  always  the  word 
chosen  was  the  one  inevitable  word.  In  this  small  treatise  are  the 
germs,  or  rather  the  prophecies,  of  his  future  volumes.  It  seems 
like  an  original  essence  with  a  power  and  a  flavor  unknown  before. 
Nothing  that  concerns  man  seems  to  have  been  omitted  ;  but  the 
chief  stress  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  high  ideals  in  life.  Nature  is 
shown  not  merely  as  a  background  or  a  theatre  for  man's  activi- 
ties, but  as  a  source  of  beauty  and  strength,  working  with  and  for 
us,  and  always  leading  us  to  worship. 

As  Emerson  makes  use  of  philosophy  only  to  benefit  men,  and 
passes  it  by  when  it  leads  to  doubtful  disputations,  so,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  disregards  the  formal  statement  of  dogmas  and  the 
prescriptive  observances  which  constitute  the  popular  notion  of 
religion.  We  should  not  presume  to  supply  his  reasons  except  as 
far  as  they  are  apparent.  But  he  seems  to  believe  that  the  whole 
aim  of  religion  should  be  to  make  men  devout  and  moral ;  and,  as 
he  regards  the  end  only,  he  is  indifferent  toward  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  which  have  been  associated  with  the  simplicity  of  piety 
and  good  conduct. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  sterling  worth  of  character,  right  living, 
and  wise  thinking,  this  first  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  value,  wholly 
apart  from  its  rare  beauty  and  imaginative  power.  Succeeding 
essays  and  larger  works  have  developed  and  illustrated  these  primal 
ideas.    Their  whole  force  is  given  to  raising  man  to  higher  levels — 
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to  enlarging  the  scope  of  ideas — ^to  the  quickening  of  conscience — 
to  the  practice  of  the  best  wisdom  in  daily  life — and  to  the  foster- 
ing of  the  finer  spiritual  intuitions.  Surely  this  is  fruit.  And  it  is 
not  the  less  actual  and  tangible  because  its  serene  philosophy  is 
wreathed  with  flowers  and  enlivened  with  song. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fascination  that  is  renewed  and  vivified  when 
we  turn  over  the  volumes  of  early  essays,  merely  from  seeing  the 
titles  and  head-lines.  Each  subject  once  had  its  season  of  profound 
interest)  and  has  left  its  indelible  record  in  the  souL  The  very 
indexes  are  finger-posts  along  the  track  of  memory.  History,  self- 
reliance,  compensation,  spiritual  laws,  love,  friendship,  prudence, 
heroism,  manners,  gifts,  character,  poetry — ^these  and  many  more 
are  like  the  formulas  of  the  chemist,  and  stand  as  symbols  of  re- 
membered delights.  All  of  them  contain  the  familiar,  clear  sen- 
tences, interspersed  with  the  density  of  proverbs  and  the  apt  illus- 
trations from  history  ;  and  all  are  pervaded  by  the  subtile  aroma 
of  poetry.  If  such  weighty  and  practical  thoughts  do  not  make 
the  world  better,  it  is  because  they  are  not  read.  For,  if  a  man 
should  be  imbued  with  this  wisdom  and  guided  by  these  lofty  aims, 
he  would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  permitted  to  mortals. 

Probably  the  most  popular  of  Emerson's  works  is  **  Representa- 
tive Men,"  a  series  of  studies  of  character,  finely  contrasted  and 
profoundly  suggestive.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  not  wholly  just. 
Something  must  be  always  allowed  for  the  personal  bias  of  a  writer. 
There  are  some  evident  qualifications  necessary  to  his  estimate  of 
Napoleon  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  place  he  claims  for  Swedenborg, 
wo  must  modestly  but  strongly  dissent.  For  mystics,  as  such,  there 
is  a  surely  waning  respect.  Swedenborg  may  have  given  a  sublime 
system  to  the  world,  but  for  him  in  his  supernatural  aspect,  and  for 
Jakob  Boehme,  for  Fox  in  his  dreaming  days,  and  for  the  hys- 
terical convulsionists  who  afflict  themselves  under  certain  ministra- 
tions of  religion,  there  can  not  be  a  sentiment  that  rises  much  above 
pity.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  all  intellect.  We  have  emotions,  but 
it  is  the  part  of  reason  to  control  them  ;  they  are  not  to  control  us  : 
otherwise  a  wayward  child,  a  savage,  or  a  Southern  negro  at  a 
camp-meeting,  would  be  a  better  model  for  imitation  than  the  mys- 
tic himself. 

One  of  these  representative  men  is  Montaigne.  If  there  is  any 
man  whose  manner  has  influenced  our  author,  it  is  this  first  of  per- 
sonal essayists.  Centuries  have  passed  without  dinmiing  his  fame, 
and  without  diminishing  his  hold  upon  readers.     Every  scholar, 
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e^erj  well-read  gentlemaD,  knows  that  he  must  go  throngli  Mon- 
taigne at  some  time.  But  the  great  Frenchman  was  iribiolly  diffov 
ent  in  nature  and  in  purpose  from  our  great  New-Englander.  Hie 
occupied  himself  with  more  mundane  affairs,  with  stories  of  oamps 
and  courts,  with  ransacking  the  stores  of  the  ancient  clasnoi^  and 
with  pleasant  disquisitions  on  every-day  affairs,  including  his  idiool- 
days,  his  amours,  and  his  morbid  Uver.  The  difference  in  the  plane 
of  thought  is  enormous,  but  the  tonSy  it  must  be  confessed,  ia  often 
the  same  in  the  Yankee  as  in  the  Gascon. 

The  article  upon  Goethe  is  one  of  the  author's  most  finished 
works.  The  style  is  marvelously  perfect;  the  opening  sentenoea 
are  clear  and  bright  as  mountain-brooks.  To  any  one  of  mature 
age  and  reasonable  cultivation,  who  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  and  as  to  the  charm  of  Emerson,  this  would  afford  a  happy 
solution. 

"  English  Traits  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  of  Emerson^ 
works.  We  say  the  best,  because  it  concerns  the  island  which  is 
the  center  of  thought  and  affection  for  all  English-speaking  people^ 
and  because  it  has  a  delightful  mixture  of  shrewd  observation  and 
pungent  comment.  Many  eyes  have  looked  upon  the  men  and  man- 
ners, the  works  and  institutions,  of  the  British  Isles,  but  none  with 
such  a  fatal  certainty  of  vision.  Under  the  heads  of  ^^Raoe^" 
Ability,"  "Manners,"  "Character,"  "Wealth,"  "Aristocracy," 
Universities,"  "Beligion,"  "Literature,"  and  a  few  others,  he  has 
made  almost  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  the  body 
politic.  The  book  is  England  dissolved  in  ink.  In  most  books  <rf 
travel  the  writer  is  disagreeably  in  the  foreground  ;  he  wiU  not  get 
himself  out  of  the  way,  that  we  may  see  the  landscape  or  the  people* 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  "  English  Traits."  There  are  <HiIy 
observations  and  results.  Without  wasting  time  in  superlatiyes, 
we  may  say  that  this  is  such  a  summary  of  the  origin,  development, 
institutions,  and  social  traits  of  England,  as  was  never  made  before 
of  that  country,  or  of  any  country.  We  have  sketches  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  that  are  as  strong  and  literal  as  the  pictnres 
of  Holbein ;  also  delightful  interviews  with  Carlyle  and  Landor. 
Coleridge  makes  a  rather  poor  figure — "  a  short  and  stout  old  man, 
leaning  on  a  cane,"  and  with  not  much  to  say  except  with  regard 
to  his  detestation  of  Unitarians.  Wordsworth  appears  in  a  desper- 
ately prosy  vein.  He  shows  narrowness,  pique,  envy,  and  other  be* 
littling  traits.  Emerson's  estimate  of  his  poetry  is  high  ;  his  view 
of  the  man  is  not  ennobling.    Readers  who  have  seen  Maolise's 
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outline  portrait  of  the  great  man,  as  he  sits  pensively  and  mild- 
eyed,  with  an  unsubstantial  body,  thin  legs,  shrunken  cheeks,  and  a 
noble  dome  of  head,  will  never  forget  the  impression.  Maclise's 
sketch  is  called  a  caricature  ;  it  seems  rather  a  likeness  of  a  poet  in 
a  humdrum  mood,  showing  the  soul  in  a  kind  of  limp  undress. 
The  intellectual  crown  seems  top-heavy  for  want  of  fleshly  support. 
There  is  evidently  something  behind  the  dreamy  eyes  ;  but  a  feeble 
irresolution  id  the  lines  of  the  mouth  seems  to  render  the  spiritual 
power  abortive.  This  masterly  portrait  and  our  author's  uncon- 
sciously satirical  description  precisely  complement  each  other. 

The  chapter  upon  "  Literature  "  id  the  "  English  Traits  "  is  brief, 
but  full  of  thought  and  of  the  materials  for  thought.  His  aspiring 
Platonism  dictates  the  choice  of  his  favorites,  yet  he  has  a  word 
also  for  the  sturdy  and  manly  realistic  writers.  He  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  positive  to  do  justice  to  natures  and  faculties  alien  to  his 
own,  and  we  read  with  some  regret  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
authors  of  known  ability  and  worth.  Pope  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  an  ideal  or  imaginative  poet,  but  Emerson's  gibe  seems  quite 
unworthy.  The  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  and  of  "  The  Uni- 
versal Prayer"  is  not  simply  the  poet  to  make  couplets  "fit  to 
put  round  frosted  cake."  Chaucer,  too,  is  something  more  than 
"a  hard  painter"  of  contemporary  manners.  And  Southey,  who 
was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sentiment  and  sensibility,  deserves,  so 
we  must  think,  a  different  recognition.  "He  pestered  me  with 
Southey,"  says  our  author  of  Landor ;  "  but  who  is  Southey  ? " 
These  are  drawbacks,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  characteristic,  and 
one  would  not  spare  even  a  single  damnatory  phrase. 

Literature  still  remains  greater  than  any  one  man  ;  no  critic  has 
mastered  even  a  section  of  it.  Witness  the  brilliant  and  all-accom- 
plished Taine  and  his  scant  estimates  of  English  genius.  Witness 
the  compendiums  and  handbooks. 

That  the  "  English  Traits  "  was  not  popular  in  England  is  not 
remarkable.  The  time  for  a  just  appreciation  by  Englishmen  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  throned  bishops  has  not  come.  The 
noble  of  thirty  descents  does  not  relish  the  name  of  "  filthy  thieves" 
as  applied  to  the  followers  of  William  the  Norman.  The  church- 
man, who  is  dumb  when  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  called  in  ques- 
tion, does  not  like  being  compared  to  a  box-turtle. 

Among  Emerson's  essays  written  in  his  prime  are  those  grouped 
under  the  general  title  of  "The  Conduct  of  Life."  The  last  of 
these,  "  Illusions,"  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  "  The  Atlantic 
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Monthly,"  N'ovember,  1657.  AnotbOT  brillUnt  Tolmne  appeared  in 
1870,  entitled  "  Society  and  Solltade."  The  lut  of  the  serieot  if  'we 
mistake  not,  "  Letters  and  Social  Ainu,"  was  published  in  1876l  If 
these  three  Tolnmea  have  less  spirit  and  a  lighter  tone^  they  are 
upon  topics  of  more  general  interest,  and  are  filled  with  apposite 
reminisceilces  from  history  and  biography.  The  early  enayi  hav* 
perhaps  more  weight  of  thought  and  more  imagination,  and  tbow 
more  lively  impressions  of  natoral  objects.  The  later  onoa  are  full 
of  practical  wisdom  and  the  best  results  of  wide  reading,  and  are 
more  in  the  onrrent  of  modem  ideas.  Each  seriee  has  its  own  in- 
describable charm.  Under  every  head  is  gathered  a  Baccesnon  of 
profound  or  saggestiTe  observations,  apparently  disconnected,  yet 
in  a  line  with  the  controlling  thonght.  Nothing  is  mrae  diffieolt 
than  to  give  an  account  of  such  compoutions  ;  they  have  no  oooi^ 
terparts.  The  chief  thing  that  remains  in  mind  is  the  InilliaDey 
that  illuminates  each  field  of  thought  by  turns.  When  the  eleotrio 
light  at  Nantasket  was  directed  across  the  harbor  to  the  opposite 
Hingham  shore,  the  silver  track  brightened  every  wave,  made  a 
ghost  of  every  passing  vessel,  rimmed  the  cedar-tufted  hilla,  and 
was  reflected  back  from  the  far-oS  clustera  of  seaside  villas.  In 
reading  Emerson,  the  images,  thoughts,  and  feelings  rise  into  view  ; 
the  light  of  his  genius  falls  upon  them,  and  there  is  a  track  of  ra- 
diance to  the  Tci^  of  the  horizon. 

There  is  no  short  way  to  an  understanding  of  this.  The  reader 
must  leam  the  secret  for  himself.  One  can  not  give  the  subatanoe 
of  a  proverb,  being  all  substance  ;  nor  a  lamina  of  diamond,  the 
gem  being  inseparable  withont  destruction.  These  thoughts  are 
primal  types.     Of  the  odor  of  rose  we  simply  say  it  b  rose. 

We  had  intended  to  make  a  brief  collection  of  strikiDg  sen- 
tences. Two  came  to  mind.  The  first  was  this :  "  It  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  force  of  any  sentence  whether  there  be  a 
man  behind  it  or  no."  This  was  the  other  :  "  The  democrat  is  a 
young  conservative  ;  the  conservative  is  an  old  democrat.  Hw 
aristocrat  is  the  democrat  ripe  and  gone  to  seed."  Then  the  aelet^ 
tion  became  as  bewildering  as  the  choice  of  sticks  in  a  thicket ;  all 
was  proverb,  and  the  collection  had  to  be  abandoned. 

One  of  the  early  and  vulgar  notions  about  Emerson  has  well- 
nigh  disappeared  :  we  refer  to  the  alleged  obscurity  of  style  and 
the  enigmatic  character  of  his  sentences.  It  is  true  that  Sbnerscm 
does  not  write  so  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read  " ;  neither  did  Bacon, 
nor  Hume,  nor  PascaL     There  is  no  difficulty  in  EuLerson's  ttj/te^  for 
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that  is  crystal  clear  in  meaning ;  the  obstacle  to  rapid  or  careless 
reading  is  the  weight  of  thought.  Coleridge  tells  a  story  of  a  little 
girl  in  Germany  who  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  him  in  reading 
the  language.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  one  day,  and  finding  him 
occupied  with  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  she  exclaimed  with 
charming  nalveti :  "  Why,  Mr.  Coleridge,  do  you  read  Kant  ?  I 
can't  understand  Kant  I  " 

Emerson,  like  Carlyle,  was  at  first  strongly  affected  by  the  in- 
tellect of  modem  Germany,  chiefly  by  Goethe  and  Richter.  In  his 
perverse  fashion  of  utterance,  in  his  whims,  his  grim  humor,  and 
especially  in  his  crabbed  diction,  Richter  is  the  descendant  of  Rabe- 
lais, though  a  fairer  and  cleaner  soul.  The  **  Sartor  Resartus "  is 
purely  Rabelaisian  and  Jean-Paulesque  ;  as  its  sentences — ^given  to 
"  yawing,  not  minding  the  helm,  and  going  stem-foremost " — and 
its  grotesque  and  malodorous  names,  such  as  Smelfungtts  and 
Teufelsdrdckhy  fully  attest.  Carlyle  delved  in  this  German  field 
long  enough  to  be  strongly  influenced  in  his  own  style ;  and  his 
early  sentences  were  as  unmistakable  as  the  whimsicalities  of  Sterne 
(another  of  Rabelais's  offspring).  But  '^the  crooked"  has  been 
*^  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain."  The  stream  of  Eng- 
lish flows  through  Carlyle's  maturer  works  with  an  equable,  broad, 
and  magnificent  current.  In  his  articles  on  Bums  and  Voltaire  the 
old  strength  is  visible  ;  but  the  saturnine  humor  and  the  droll  epi- 
thets are  left  out,  and  the  sentences  no  longer  startle  us  with  acro- 
batic poses. 

There  was  a  mild  Teutonic  flavor  in  Emerson's  early  style  ;  and, 
as  the  traits  of  German  thought  were  then  more  noticeable  than 
now,  the  unreflecting  public  at  once  accused  our  philosopher  of 
being  an  imitator  of  Carlyle.  The  statement  was  absurd,  because 
the  native  qualities  of  the  two  men  have  always  been  diverse. 
There  was  never  any  similarity  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  acuteness,  honesty,  and  fearlessness.  If  there  was 
at  one  time  observable  in  their  writing  the  influence  of  the  same 
Grerman  masters,  there  has  since  been  a  growing  divergence.  They 
have  been  occupied  with  widely  different  themes,  and  have  gone 
on,  each  in  his  own  way.  The  one  has  produced  essays  and  poems, 
dealing  mostly  with  abstract  ideas  ;  the  other  has  written  voluminous 
histories,  biographies,  and  reviews.  The  one  crystallizes  thought 
into  proverbs  ;  the  other  can  be  downright  when  he  will,  but  oftien 
indulges  in  long  periods,  connected,  oratorical,  and  rising  to  climaxes* 
Carlyle  has  more  energy,  Emerson  more  insight.    Carlyle  is  planted 
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upon  the  actual,  in  the  domain  of  the  understanding  ;  Bmeraon  soars 
on  the  wings  of  imagination.  Carlyle  portrays  kings,  soldiers,  and 
statesmen,  with  hard  outlines  and  abundant  detail ;  Ehnerson  shows 
us  the  souls  of  poets,  prophets,  and  philosophers,  and  conveys  their 
wisdom  and  love.  The  history  of  a  German  prince,  half  robber  and 
all  tyrant,  may  not  interest  future  ages ;  but  the  *'  Essays  on 
Nature  "  are  a  part  of  the  permanent  treasures  of  thinking  men, 
like  the  "  Phaedo  "  of  Plato,  and  the  «  Essays  "  of  Lord  Bacon. 

The  poetry  of  Emerson  is  separated  from  his  prose  by  a  narrow 
and  sometimes  imperceptible  line.  Quoting  once  more  his  own  sen- 
tence, we  see  that  the  pursuit  of  "  a  truth  which  is  beauty  "  and  of 
"  a  beauty  which  is  truth  "  are  often  two  modes  of  describing  the 
same  process.  As  his  philosophy  is  often  conveyed  in  highly  figa- 
rative  language  and  illumined  by  flashes  from  tiie  imagination,  so 
his  verse,  though  full  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  poetry,  has 
always  a  philosophic  tone  and  aim. 

The  elements  that  would  have  made  Emerson  a  poet,  skilled  in 
more  varied  strains,  and  able  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  men,  are 
comparatively  few,  and  are  often  shared  by  natures  greatly  inferior 
to  his.  The  sense  of  comedy  and  the  feeling  of  jollity  seem  want- 
ing ;  his  pleasure  is  of  a  high,  placid  quality.  Though  there  is  no 
gloom,  yet  there  is  not  a  laugh,  nor  scarcely  a  smile,  in  all  that  he 
has  written — so  much,  perhaps,  for  having  had  seven  ancestors  in 
black  cloth.  There  are  no  hymns  to  Bacchus  or  Venus.  With  this 
calm-eyed  man  one  would  think  there  had  never  been  a  hurried 
heart-beat.  There  is  no  trace  of  love's  volcanic  fires,  not  even  the 
ashes  or  cinders  of  an  extinct  passion.  He  almost  comes  within 
Luther's  malediction — 

"  Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song,"  etc 

All  the  great  poets  have  been  furious  lovers,  and  the  world  is  un- 
willing to  call  him  poet  who  has  not  at  some  time  put  his  soul  into 
a  love-story  like  Coleridge's  "  Genevieve."  And,  truly,  it  sets  one 
thinking  how  it  is  that  he  whom  love  has  never  inspired,  nor  wine 
warmed,  nor  passion  tempted — who  neither  laughs  at  men  nor  with 
them — ^who  makes  an  abstraction  of  religion,  and  to  whom  all  oresp 
tures  are  as  pawns  upon  the  world's  chessboard — ^how  such  a  man, 
with  the  residue  of  nature  and  of  human  nature,  can  be  a  great 
poet,  as  Emerson  undoubtedly  is.  Three  or  four  elements  are 
clearly  his  :  a  soul  sensitive  to  beauty,  an  instinctive  perception  of 
human  nature,  the  power  of  comparison  and  analogy,  and  the  force 
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of  imagination.  The  term  imagination  is  so  belittled  and  mis- 
applied in  superficial  criticism  that  one  hesitates  to  use  it  without 
some  phrase  to  indicate  its  quality.  For  instance,  people  speak  of 
the  pretty  conceits  of  "  The  Culprit  Fay  "  as  displaying  "  imagi- 
nation," as  if  that  were  some  finery  put  on,  and  not  the  very  soul 
of  the  thought.  In  this  great  quality  Emerson  is  probably  first  of 
living  men  ;  certainly  no  one  but  Tennyson  can  dispute  the  claim. 
^'  Each  and  All "  is  a  series  of  pictures  that  display  imaginative 
power,  placing  the  poet  and  the  reader  in  the  scene  as  sketched. 
The  lines  are  too  familiar  to  be  quoted  anew  : 

"  Little  thinks  in  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked  clown, 
Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  imagination  that  added  to  the  flight  of  the  Humble-Bee 
over  beds  of  wild  flowers — 

**  All  was  picture  as  he  passed." 

It  was  imagination  that  inspired  the  thought — 

'*  Here  once  the  embattled  farm  era  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

''The  Chartist's  Complaint "  is  pure  imagination,  and  a  sure  test  of 
the  power  of  appreciation  in  a  reader. 

On  a  much  higher  key  is  "  The  Problem,"  an  imaginative  poem, 
wholly  grand,  and  at  times  sublime.  The  lines  seem  fated — done 
by  a  stroke  of  creation  ;  not  wrought  in  detail,  but  spoken  into  be- 
ing. Emerson  himself  has  said  that  Wordsworth's  ''Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  "  is  the  high- water  mark  of  poetry  in 
this  century ;  and  the  judgment  is  just,  unless  "  The  Problem  "  be 
the  greater.  And  it  is  our  judgment  that  this  poem,  as  a  whole, 
has  more  depth  of  thought,  imaginative  insight,  and  power  of  ex- 
pression, than  any  since  the  time  of  Milton.  The  volume  of  Emer- 
son's poems  seems  to  open  at  this  place  of  its  own  accord,  and  the 
thrilling  lines  have  been  so  often  read  that  they  seem  to  have  always 
existed.    We  must  quote  a  few,  no  matter  how  familiar  : 

*'  The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Ohristian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  from  God  he  coold  not  free ; 
He  bnilded  better  than  he  knew — 
The  conscioas  stone  to  beauty  grew. 
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Earth  proadlj  wean  the  Parthenon 
As  the  hest  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  England's  abhejs  bends  the  sky, 
As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye ; 
For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere, 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air ; 
And  Nature  gladi  j  gave  them  pkce, 
Adopted  them  into  her  raoe^ 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat'* 

In  this  poem  we  see  Emerson's  belief  that  the  divine  inflnenoes 
neither  began  with  Moses  nor  ended  with  Jesus ;  that  all  sincere 
prayer  and  praise  are  inspired  ;  and  that — 

**  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  poems  are  upon  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  world  of  nature.  The  poem  called  "  May-Day  "  is 
full  of  the  fluttering  of  sparrows,  the  raucous  cry  of  wild  geese, 
the  piping  of  robins  and  blackbirds.  We  see  the  tide  of  heat  roll- 
ing northward,  and  the  flushing  of  maples  and  oaks.  Pines  and 
birches  breathe  their  fragrance,  flowers  peep  out  from  among  dead 
leaves,  and  life  returns  to  every  nook  of  field  and  forest.  The 
charm  of  this  poem  is  like  that  of  nature  itself.  It  is  sweet  and 
fresh,  but  mobile  and  restless,  full  of  surprises,  and  with  unex- 
pected changes  of  key.  The  measure  is  short  and  fitful,  not  to  be 
scanned  by  pedagogues.  Impulse  rules,  as  in  the  soul  of  a  bird 
while  he  sings,  tilting  on  the  tip  of  a  bough.  As  the  poem  stands, 
it  is  a  type  of  a  lovely  wild  country,  unspoiled  by  man,  with  lonely 
lakes  and  plashing  brooks,  with  majestic  growths  and  the  luxuriance 
of  ferns,  mosses,  and  flowers,  the  air  vocal  with  birds,  and  every 
leafy  fastness  peopled  with  the  bright-eyed  and  shy  favorites  of 
nature.  If  it  were  made  methodical  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  it  might 
perhaps  be  turned  into  a  dull  pleasure-ground,  as  bare  of  nature  and 
of  romance  as  a  city  square. 

But  Emerson  knows  also  the  hollowness  of  society,  and  has 
touched  the  vices  of  pride  and  insincerity  with  a  wand  like  Shake- 
speare's. In  his  "  6ood-by "  there  is  a  solid  energy  of  reproba- 
tion which  the  poor  and  unfashionable  will  always  admire  : 
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"  Good-by  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace ; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye ; 
To  supple  office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 
Good-by,  proud  world!    I'm  going  home." 

Our  poet  is  also  so  terse  in  ezpreBsion  that  his  thoughts  might 
be  selected  out  and  printed  as  epigrams.  Multitudes  of  these  are 
floating  in  the  memories  of  man.  In  his  sad  '^  Terminus ''  we  have 
a  line  that  Milton  might  have  written  : 

"  Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime." 

Notice  the  power  of  this  quatrain  : 

*'  Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 
.There  came  a  voice  without  reply — 

*  'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.' " 

The  poem  entitled  ^'  Brahma,"  too  hastily  ridiculed  at  first,  is 
only  a  compact  rendering  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  a  rendering  that  no  other  living  man  could  have 
made.  Another  striking  poem  is  the."  Boston  Hymn,"  written  for 
the  Day  of  Emancipation.  The  overthrow  of  slavery  was  a  gigan- 
tic fact — an  event  of  greater  importance  than  any  in  our  history  ; 
and  the  poet  has  celebrated  it  in  stanzas  rough  and  impressive  as 
Stonehenge.     Here  are  a  few  : 

"  God  said,  I  am  tired  of  Kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

"  I  will  have  never  a  noble. 
No  lineage  counted  great ; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

•  ....« 

"  Pay  ransom  to  the  owner. 
And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who  is  the  owner  ?    The  slave  is  owner, 
And  ever  was.    Pay  him. 
VOL.  cxxx. — NO.  282.  33 
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'*  O  North !  give  him  heantj  for  rags, 
And  honor,  O  South !  for  his  shame ; 
Nevada  I  ooin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom^s  image  and  name.^* 

In  *^  MonadnocV  a  bold  and  irregolar  but  most  forcible  rhapso- 
dy, occur  many  nervous  lines.  We  have  room  only  for  these  (the 
mountain  speaks)  : 


•  •  • 


.  I  await  the  bard  and  sage 
Who  in  large  thoughts,  like  fair  pearl-seed. 
Shall  string  Monadnock  like  a  head. 
Ck>mes  that  oheerf  al  troahadonr. 
This  moond  shall  throb  his  face  before. 
As  when,  with  inward  fires  and  pain. 
It  rose  a  bubble  from  the  plain.'' 

But  it  is  time  to  stop  quotation.  If  there  were  space  a  volume 
could  be  filled.  The  poems  are  full  of  texts  and  mottoes  for  dis- 
course ;  they  form  a  treasury  lyhich  future  generations  will  pore 
over.  Posterity  wiU  envy  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  live  in 
daily  sight  of  his  gracious  features,  and  within  the  sound  of  his 
noble  voice. 

Every  original  genius  presents  a  new  phase  to  the  world  ;  and 
the  verse-maker  who  never  attempted  an  epic,  nor  a  song,  nor  an 
idyl  of  human  passion,  and  who  used  no  variety  of  meters,  and  no 
prettiness  of  phrase,  wiU  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  century.  Both  as  poet  and  as  philosopher  the  fame  of 
Emerson  is  secure ;  and,  if  the  theory  of  human  progression  does 
not  prove  a  delusion,  his  fame  must  continue  to  grow  as  the  years 
roll  on.  His  character  will  add  to  his  fame,  or  rather  will  become 
a  part  of  it ;  for  a  purer  and  nobler  nature  has  seldom  existed. 
He  has  had  the  reverence  and  love  of  all  who  have  known  him,  and 
his  "Terminus  "  will  be  read  with  mourning  in  all  nations  of  men. 

F&ANCis  EL  T7ia>sBwooD. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  ISTHMIAN 

CANAL. 


MoBB  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  traditional  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  what  is  vaguely  known,  but  vigorously 
clung  to,  as  the  **  Monroe  doctrine  "  was  last  invoked,  and  invoked 
with  signal  success,  by  the  American  Gk)vemment,  to  sustain  it  in 
carrying  out  an  important  measure  of  foreign  policy.  Now  that 
once  again  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  has  become  the  theme  of  poli- 
ticians and  of  the  press,  it  is  of  importance,  not  only  that  the 
origin  and  the  true  significance  of  this  doctrine  should  be  clearly 
and  calmly  set  before  the  public  mind,  but  also  that  the  history  of 
its  previous  applications  to  the  practical  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  briefly  and  yet  suflSciently  recited. 

It  has  unfortunately  grown  almost  into  a  mental  habit  with  the 
American  people  to  look  at  every  question  which  comes  under  de- 
bate before  them  in  a  Presidential  year  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  possible  or  probable  relation  to  the  aims  and  aspirations,  either 
of  individual  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  or  of  one  or  another 
great  party  in  the  republic.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent of  popular  government  in  all  countries,  and  it  marks,  though 
not  perhaps  so  deeply  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  course  of 
political  history  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
both  countries  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  especially  in  its  influence 
upon  the  popular  apprehension  of  questions  affecting  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  national  Government.  In  the  case  now  before  us, 
for  example,  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  general  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  provoked  in  the  daily  press  by  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Hayes  to  Congress  touching  the  projects  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  by  the  resolutions  con- 
cerning these  projects  which  on  one  or  the  other  political  side  of 
either  House  have  been  introduced  into  both  chambers  of  Congress, 
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suffices  to  show  that  the  wide  and  permanent  national  aspects  of 
the  issues  raised  in  that  message  and  in  these  resolutions  have  so 
far  attracted  much  less  attention  than  the  possible  advantages  to  be 
secured  to  one  political  party  or  to  another  by  the  a£Brmatioii  of 
or  by  the  refusal  to  affirm  the  '*  Monroe  doctrine.*'  As  was  to  be 
expected,  it  seldom  occurs  to  the  disputants  on  either  side  to  repre- 
sent clearly  to  themselves  or  to  their  readers  precisely  what  this 
"  Monroe  doctrine  "  may  be,  which  they  so  eagerly  endorse  in  some 
cases  and  in  other  cases  so  angrily  denounce.  It  is  fought  over,  in 
fact,  quite  as  hotly  and  quite  as  blindly  in  America  as  the  legendary 
will  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Russia.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^ 
whether  understood  or  misunderstood,  the  Monroe  doctrine  really, 
and  not  inaccurately,  represents  to  observing  foreign  statesmen  a 
deep,  ineradicable,  and  most  formidable  instinct  in  the  character  of 
the  American  people,  just  as  the  legendary  will  of  Peter  the  Great 
represents  to  observing  foreign  statesmen  a  deep,  ineradicable,  and 
most  formidable  instinct  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  people. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  inspired  despot  who  first  throst 
forward  the  power  of  the  Muscovites,  like  a  lance-head  of  Asia 
into  the  flank  of  Europe,  did  or  did  not  bid  his  descendants  aim 
steadily  and  unshrinkingly  at  the  control  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
possession  of  the  great  world-capital  of  Constantine.  From  the 
moment  that  the  millions  of  the  Russian  race  came  -together  into  a 
common  consciousness  of  their  nationality,  a  law  higher  than  the 
will  of  any  Czar  made  this  the  inevitable  aim,  not  of  a  dynasty,  bat 
of  a  race.  In  like  manner,  it  is  of  slight  consequence  to  inquire 
what  the  specific  aim  of  President  Monroe  may  have  been  when  he 
introduced  into  his  message  to  Congress,  of  December  2, 1823,  the 
declarations  which  have  since  been  known  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Monroe  doctrine."  From  the  moment  when  the  American  States, 
united  into  a  single  nation,  got  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  became  a  law  of  their  national  growth  that  they  should 
repel  every  attempt,  under  any  form  whatever  made,  to  introduce 
a  controlling  European  influence  over  any  portion  of  that  great 
American  Mediterranean  into  which  the  Mississippi  pours  the  gath* 
ered  waters  of  the  great  West. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Monroe  himself  but  partially  appreciated  the  force  and  scope 
of  his  own  declarations.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and, 
as  is  clearly  apparent  from  his  book  (which  General  Washington 
contemptuously  called  his  "voluminous  work")  on  the  '^Conduct 
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of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States,''  he 
was  a  thorough  partisan,  and  really  quite  incapable  of  rising  above 
the  level  of  immediate  partisan  motives,  either  in  deciding  upon  his 
own  political  course  or  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  political 
course  of  other  men.  His  famous  declarations  were  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  and  by  the  superior  will  of 
his  Secretary  of  State. 

After  the  Congress  of  Verona,  in  1822,  the  Legitimist  Govern- 
ment of  France,  in  close  alliance  with  the  absolute  Government  of 
Austria,  undertook  to  organize  an  effective  crusade  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  what  the  '^ friends  of  order"  regarded  as  a  recrudescence  of 
the  destructive  revolutionary  ideas  of  1789  throughout  Europe  and 
the  dependencies  of  Europe.  The  armies  of  Austria  were  marched 
into  Italy  to  put  down  the  Liberal  movements  in  Piedmont  and  in 
Naples.  The  armies  of  France,  under  the  Duke  of  Angouldme, 
were  marched  into  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1823,  to  reestablish  the 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand  VIL  Great  efforts  were  made  to  seduce 
England  into  the  projects  of  the  alliance,  and  offers  were  even  con- 
veyed to  the  Court  of  St.  James  of  an  eventual  codperation  of  the 
Continental  powers  with  Great  Britain  to  curb  first  and  then  to 
crush  the  rising  power  of  those  revolted  British  colonies  in  the 
West,  which,  as  the  United  States  of  America,  had  already  extend- 
ed their  dominion  far  beyond  the  limits  recognized  by  the  treaties 
of  1783,  and  which  were  making  serious  inroads  all  over  the  world 
upon  the  mercantile  predominance  of  Great  Britain  after  inflicting, 
in  the  war  of  1812-'15,  a  by  no  means  unimportant  blow  upon  her 
naval  prestige. 

Had  these  offers  not  carried  with  them  a  necessity  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  of  acquiescing  in  the  steps  which  the  allies  pro- 
posed to  take  for  reestablishing  the  Amierican  empire  of  Spain, 
then  already  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  revolutionary  movements 
which,  beginning  in  South  America  with  the  establishment  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Madrid,  had  extended  to  Mexico,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Government  of  George  IV.  might  not  have 
lent  a  listening  ear  to  them.  George  Canning,  then  really  at  the 
head  of  the  Cabinet,  though  nominaUy  but  Foreign  Secretary, 
shared  the  alarm  and  disgust  of  the  extreme  Tories  at  the  agitation 
for  Parliamentary  reform,  and  certainly  regarded  the  democratic 
institutions  of  the  United  States  with  extreme  aversion.  But,  in 
the  liberated  countries  of  Spanish  America,  England  had  found  a 
new  market  from  which  for  centuries  she  had  been  shut  out  by  the 
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jealous  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  an  epoch  of  colonial  Btock-gimbling 
in  London  in  the  bonds  of  the  Spanish-American  states,  and  in 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  within  the  area  of  what  had  been  the 
secluded  and  inaccessible  domain  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  the  New 
World. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  commercial  importance  to 
England  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  determined  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  British  power 
and  British  influence  against  the  successful  reGstablishment  in  the 
New  World  of  that  exclusive  policy  under  which,  for  three  centnriei^ 
Spain  had  closed  the  ports  of  either  ocean  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Cape  Horn  against  the  traffic  of  the  world.  To  this  end  Mr.  Canning 
sought  interviews  with  the  then  American  Minister  in  England,  Mr. 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  and,  com- 
municating to  him  so  much  of  what  was  going  on  between  his  own 
Cabinet  and  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Viennay  aa 
seemed  to  him  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, urged  him  to  promote  some  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  which  might  give  the  Continental  powers 
reason  to  expect  active  opposition  from  the  United  States  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs  upon  Mexico,  New  Granada,  and  the 
other  Spanish- American  states. 

There  was  little  or  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  revolutionary 
Spanish  America  toward  the  United  States  to  suggest  to  an  Ameri- 
can Minister  such  a  demonstration  in  their  favor.  Independent 
Mexico,  under  Iturbide,  had  shown  no  friendly  regard  for  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  was  well  known  to  the 
American  Government  of  that  day  that  the  Mexicans  regarded  the 
cession  both  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  as 
invalid  acts,  and  that  one  of  the  projects  of  Iturbide,  daring  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  imperial  power  in  Mexico,  had  been  to  organize 
a  serious  demand  upon  the  United  States  for  the  surrender  to  the 
Mexican  Empire  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  from 
what  is  now  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  capes  of 
Florida. 

These  are  strange  things  to  think  of  now,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  them  in  mind  when  dealing  with  a  question  which,  like  this  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  our  national  being  as 
a  great  power,  and  touches  all  the  essential  and  enduring  conditions 
of  that  being.  Twenty  years  had  barely  passed  away,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  since  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
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had  been  obstructed  by  Spanish  forts,  and  Spanish  intrigues  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  the  valley  of  the 
great  West,  and  American  settlers  maltreated:  within  the  territory 
of  what  are  now  the  American  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
by  Spanish  officers.  A  Senator  of  the  United  States  had  been 
found  guilty  of  carrying  on  treasonable  negotiations  with  English 
agents  against  the  possessions  of  Spain.  The  cession  of  Florida  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain,  in  1821,  was  regarded,  as  we  have  said, 
with  extreme  anger  by  the  Mexicans.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
immediate  past,  therefore,  and  little  in  the  apparent  immediate 
future  of  the  Spanish- American  countries  to  prepossess  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  a  policy  intended  chiefly  to  consolidate  and  de* 
velop  the  power  of  those  countries.  But  it  concerned  the  United 
States  considerably  that  the  commerce  of  these  countries  should  not 
again  be  monopolized  by  Spain ;  for  American  goods  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  were  then  more  widely  known  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  Spanish  America  than  they  are  to-day  ;  and  it  con- 
cerned the  United  States  still  more  deeply  to  prevent  the  transfer 
to  the  New  World  of  the  mighty  struggle  between  the  arbitrary 
and  the  popular  systems  of  government  by  which  Europe  had  so 
long  been  convulsed. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Rush  communicated  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  substance  of  the 
conversations  had  by  him  with  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Adams  at  once 
saw  in  them,  what  neither  Mr.  Rush  nor  President  Monroe  seems 
to  have  seen,  an  opportunity  not  to  be  trifled  with  for  notifying, 
not  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Continent  alone,  but  Great  Britain 
herself  and  the  new  Spanish- American  states  as  well,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  Government  had  been  formed  not  for 
greatness  only  but  for  growth,  and  that  the  ages  of  European  ad- 
venture in  the  New  World  had  come  to  an  end.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Adams  brought  the  chief  of  his  Government  up 
to  the  point  of  taking  the  firm  and  advanced  position  upon  which 
his  own  ardent  and  determined  nature  had  instantly  seized.  Mr. 
Monroe  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  views  which  ^&x,  Adams  had 
formulated  and  which  he  was  asked  to  incorporate  with  his  annual 
message,  were  by  no  means  likely  to  gratify  the  British  Minister. 
He  dreaded  the  possible  complications  to  result  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  them,  and  he  was  anxious  and  uncertain  as  to  the  sup- 
port which  would  be  given  him,  particularly  by  the  adherents  of  a 
great  man  then  foremost  among  the  rising  public  characters  of  the 
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UnioDy  without  whose  support  he  knew  that  nothing  oonld  be  done 
with  the  most  vigorous  and  popular  elements  in  the  country.  As  to 
this  last  pointy  he  was  soon  reassured  by  the  emphatic  dedmtiona 
which  General  Jackson  made,  both  in  public  and  in  priyate,  of  his 
perfect  readiness  to  draw  his  sword,  if  need  be,  in  maintensnoe  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Ss  hesitation  on 
other  grounds  was  overborne  by  the  impetuous  earnestness  of  his 
high-spirited  Minister,  and  he  finally  adopted  as  his  own  the  dedsnt- 
tions  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Adams. 

The  sum  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Bush 
is  conveyed  in  the  artful  question  put  by  him  to  the  American  en- 
voy :  '^  Are  the  great  political  and  commercial  interests  which  hang 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  New  World  to  be  canvassed  and  adjusted 
in  Europe  without  the  cooperation  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  ?  "  It  was  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Canning  that^  in 
response  to  this  question,  the  American  Gk)vemment  would  oome 
forward  with  a  declaration  of  its  views  which  would  put  it  in  the 
attitude  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  codperating  with  that  power, 
and  of  course  under  the  leadership  of  that  power,  in  the  councils  of 
the  great  states  of  Europe  upon  questions  affecting  "  the  political 
and  commercial  interests"  of  the  Western  Continent.  By  the 
events  of  1815,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  through  the  policy 
adopted  after  the  Peace  of  Vienna  by  the  great  Continental  states, 
England  had  become  isolated  as  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
Europe.  It  was  the  weight  added  to  English  influence  in  Europe^ 
and  not  at  all  the  new  importance  given  to  the  United  States,  that 
Mr.  Canning  had  in  his  mind  when,  after  the  receipt  of  the  message 
of  President  Monroe  in  Europe,  he  uttered  the  famous  boast  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  had  called  a  New  World  into  existence 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  For  him,  and  for  all  who  saw 
England  as  the  foremost  country  in  the  present  and  future  of  the 
concert  of  nations,  that  was  the  sole  worthy  and  real  significance  of 
the  '^  Monroe  doctrine."  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  great  Ameri* 
can  author  of  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  I 

Mr.  Adams  thoroughly  and  always  throughout  his  long  life  ap- 
preciated the  absolute  incompatibility  of  European,  and  especially 
of  English,  influence  with  American  greatness  and  growth  in  the 
New  World.  He  was  cognizant  of  the  efforts  made  by  England,  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  from  the  Spanish  crown,  to 
extend  the  English  claims,  founded  upon  a  casual  occupancy  of  the 
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Islands  of  San  Andres  and  La  Providenciay  to  the  mainland  of  what 
are  now  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and  to  the 
territory  of  Yeragoas.  It  was  with  an  indirect  reference  (which 
was,  however,  perfectly  well  understood  in  London)  to  these  efforts 
that,  in  a  passage  of  the  message  of  December  2,  1823,  he  induced 
Mr.  Monroe  to  lay  down,  as  touching  the  Anglo-Russian  questions 
of  our  northwestern  boundary,  '^  the  principle  in  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as^ 
future  subjects  for  colonization  by  any  European  power."  No- 
thing could  have  less  resembled  the  subsidiary  assent  to  England's 
European  leadership  in  American  questions,  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  hoped  to  extract  from  the  United  States  Grovemment  through 
Mr.  Rush,  than  this  sweeping  and  cleaving  declaration,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Canning, 
as  it  was,  with  ill-concealed  chagrin  and  vexation. 

This  chagrin  and  vexation  were  not  diminished  by  the  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Adams  also  contrived  to  insert  in  the  very  core  of  that 
specific  declaration  against  the  projects  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
Mr.  Canning  plumed  himself  before  the  Commons  upon  securing,  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  not  to  permit 
any  further  'Apolitical  or  commercial"  control  by  any  European 
power  of  the  destinies  of  the  New  World. 

After  stating,  in  cool  and  measured  terms,  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  the  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  in  Europe 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message  was  made 
by  Mr.  Adams  to  say :  ''We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to 
the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  existing  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall 
not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  which  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have  on  great  considerations  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  corUroUing  in  any  other  manner  their  deatiny^  by  any  JEu" 
ropean  power^  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

In  the  words  which  we  have  here  italicized,  Mr.  Adams  gave  Mr. 
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Cannmg  to  understand,  as  distinctly  as  comported  with  the  proprie- 
ties of  public  intercourse  between  friendly  states,  that  the  United 
States  were  so  far  from  any  disposition  to  permit  the  *^  political  and 
commercial"  interests  of  the  new  continent  to  be  "canvBBecd  and 
adjusted  in  Europe  without  the  cooperation  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States,"  that  any  attempt  at  ''oanTaasing  and 
adjusting  "  these  interests  in  £urope  would  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  hostile  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  whether  made  at  Parifl^ 
at  Vienna,  at  Berlin — or  at  London  I 

In  its  origin  and  in  its  true  significance,  as  we  have  seen,  what 
we  call  the  ^'  Monroe  doctrine  "  appears  to  be,  and  may  be  troly 
described  as  being,  the  Second  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. If  we  judge  the  message  of  December  2,  1823,  by  the  Ught 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  international  law  of  Europe^  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  really  secludes  and  segregates  the  Continent  of 
America  from  the  operation  of  that  international  law.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  repeatedly  denounced  and  protested  against  b^  able 
European  writers  on  international  law  on  this  very  ground.  But  it 
has  been  contended,  also,  and  with  much  show  of  logic,  by  Biitiah 
writers,  that  the  action  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  was  taken  in  violation  of  the  principles  and  precedents  of 
the  international  law  of  Europe ;  and  the  truth  is  that,  from  the 
nature  of  human  society  itself,  the  formation  of  any  new  and  great 
power  within  the  circle  of  an  existing  family  of  nations  always  im- 
plies  and  brings  about  great  and  radical  changes  in  the  essentially 
conventional  system  of  international  law.  We  have  been  witness- 
ing the  evidence  of  this,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  condition  of 
Europe  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  great  and  united  German 
Empire  in  1870. 

In  the  New  World,  as  in  the  Old  World,  international  law  must 
mean  and  can  only  mean  a  general  system  under  which  the  weaker 
states  included  in  it  are  enabled  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and 
reasonable  equity  in  their  relations  with  the  stronger  states.  For 
Europe  international  law,  therefore,  means  the  principles  and  lines 
of  general  policy  agreed  upon  tacitly  or  explicitly,  as  the  case 
may  be,  between  the  greater  European  powers  from  time  to  time. 
For  America,  where  there  now  exists,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  continue  to  exist,  but  one  great 
power,  the  United  States,  international  law  means,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  mean,  the  system  under  which  the  United  States,  while  pro- 
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tecting  their  own  interests  and  Becoring  their  own  development,  can 
find  it  possible  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  reasonable  equity  with 
the  weaker  American  states.  In  the  Monroe  doctrine,  Mr.  Adams 
formulated  for  us  the  first  full  and  deliberate  expression  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  system  must  be  based,  first  of  all,  upon  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  from  all  interference, 
'^  political  and  commercial,"  with  the  interests  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  are  to  monopo- 
lize the  commerce  of  the  American  Continent,  or  to  meddle  with 
the  domestic  politics  of  the  weaker  states  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. On  the  contrary,  it  means  that,  by  keeping  the  interests  and 
all  the  interests  of  the  American  Continent  free  from  the  domina- 
tion of  European  interests  in  any  form,  the  United  States  will  avert 
from  the  American  Continent  the  perils  of  war  inherent  in  those 
inevitable  complications  of  one  set  of  European  interests  with  an- 
other set  of  European  interests,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  under  a 
system  constructed  to  be  worked  now  by  the  joint  action  and  again 
by  the  contradictory  action  of  three  or  four  or  five  great  powers,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

On  two  important  occasions,  and  on  two  important  occasions 
only,  since  the  publication  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  have  its  princi- 
ples been  involved  in  any  practical  connection  with  the  action  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  those  principles  were 
practically  disregarded,  with  results  to  the  disadvantageous  and 
troublesome  influence  of  which  our  whole  subsequent  diplomatic 
and  commercial  history  bears  witness.  On  the  second  of  these  oc« 
casions  those  principles  were  recognized  and  applied  with  results  to 
the  happy  and  beneficent  influence  of  which  our  whole  subsequent 
diplomatic  and  commercial  history  bears  witness. 

In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Hise,  then  Charg6  d'Affaires  of  the  United 
States  in  Guatemala,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
under  which  that  republic  granted  to  the  United  States  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  way  across  her  territory  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  canaL  In  this  treaty  the  United 
States  guaranteed  to  Nicaragua  the  protection  of  her  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  assured  Nicaragua  of  support  in  any  war  for  its  defense. 
It  was  well  known  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  was  negotiated  that 
Nicaragua  had  suffered  an  invasion  of  her  territory  by  Great  Britain 
under  certain  absurd  pretensions  founded  upon  an  alleged  conven- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  an  alleged  King  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians.     There  were  rumors  also  in  the  air  of  an  intention  on  the 
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part  of  certain  factions  in  Nicaragna  to  seek  foreign  aid  from  la 
lees  perBOQS  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  stirring  up  d 
mestio  troubles  in  that  country.  From  whatever  point  of  view 
may  be  regarded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  treaty  negotiated  bj  S 
Hise  was  drawn  up  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  prini^ 
acted  upon  by  Mr.  Adams  and  President  Monroe  in  182SL 

At  tho  time  when  that  treaty  reached  the  United  Statei,  Ti 
Clayton,  of  Delaware,  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  I^lmexab 
was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Great  Britain.  Diaoeming , 
he  thought  in  this  treaty  a  speck  of  coming  difficulty  with  Ore 
Britun,  Mr.  Clayton  received  it  with  something  not  unlike  eonatc 
nation.  He  sent  for  the  then  British  Minister  in  Washington,  TA 
Crampton  (the  same  person  whom  a  few  yean  afterward  it  beoan 
the  duty  of  another  American  Administration  to  dismiss  perem 
torily  from  the  country  for  his  audacious  and  flagrant  riolationi  < 
our  laws  in  connection  with  the  Crimean  war),  and,  laying  tJ 
text  of  the  Hise  Treaty  before  him,  expressed  his  entire  oppositzi 
to  that  treaty,  and  incited  Mr,  Crampton  to  assure  Lord  Palmi 
ston  of  his  anxiouB  desire  to  enter  into  joint  arrangements  wr 
Great  Britun  for  the  adjustment  of  the  canal  question  in  the  ftr 
place,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  clwns  of  Nicaragna  in  tl 
second  place.  Anything  less  in  keeping  both  with  the  spirit  t» 
with  tho  tetter  of  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Adams  in  18S 
than  these  extraordinary  communications  made  by  Mr.  Clayton 
Mr.  Crampton,  can  not  easily  be  imagined.  It  is  punfnl  for  i 
American  to  recall  this  incident  in  onr  history,  but  tha  oirem 
stances  of  Mr.  Clayton's  convcraation  with  Mr.  Crampton  on  til 
occasion  are  so  instructiTe,  and  throw  so  clear  a  Ught  on  the  fat 
consequences  already  alluded  to  by  us  of  looking  at  great  qoeatio 
of  foreign  policy  only  in  their  relations  to  the  domestio  strife 
parties,  that  it  is  proper,  if  not  pleasant,  to  set  them  down  as  tb 
are  recorded  by  the  British  interlocutor. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1849,  Mr.  Crampton  wrote  to  hii  ohii 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  Mr.  Clayton  bad  made  a  pathetic  appeal 
bim  on  the  ground  of  *'  the  embarraaaing  situation  "  in  which  tbaQ 
Treaty  had  placed  the  United  States  GoTcmment.  "  *Tou  know,*1 
said ' "  (observe  that  this  is  a  British  envoy  quoting  the  languj 
used  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  States),  "*th 
the  Government  have  no  majority  in  the  Senate  ;  you  know  th 
the  treaty  will  be  called  for  by  Congress;  the  substance  of 
indeed,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.    Ton  i 
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aware  of  the  opinion  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  generally 
entertained  in  this  country  of  the  claim  of  the  Mosquito  chief  to 
any  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Nicaragua  ;  and  you  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  party  opposed  to  the  Gtot- 
emment  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  either  forcing  us 
into  a  collision  with  Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  or  of  making  it 
appear  that  wo  have  abandoned,  through  pusillanimity,  great  and 
splendid  advantages  fairly  secured  to  the  country  by  treaty.' " 

A  more  humiliating  picture  than  this  was  probably  never  pre- 
sented by  the  premier  of  one  great  country  to  the  envoy  of  another. 
The  consequences  were  precisely  what  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be.  Mr.  Crampton  at  once  replied  that  while  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  about  the  Isthmus  passage,  he  could  offer  no  hope  that 
'^  her  Majesty's  Government  would  recede  from  the  position  taken 
by  it  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Mosquito  King." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  weary  negotiations  which 
were  finally  taken  up  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  which  culminated 
(after  a  most  skillful  use  by  Sir  Henry  of  the  advantages  given 
away  at  the  outset  so  scandalously  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  Great  Britain) 
in  the  notorious  Convention  of  April  19,  1850,  known  as  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,  a  treaty  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe  in  1823.  What  have 
been  the  results  of  this  deplorable  departure  from  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine ?  So  far  from  insuring  peace  and  order  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain  and  with  Central  America,  it  con- 
tinued, until  it  was  gradually  dropped  by  the  tacit  consent  of  both 
powers  into  a  semi-oblivion,  to  breed  new  quarrels  and  perils  of  war 
with  each  successive  year.  It  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Greytown 
by  an  American  squadron,  to  chastise  outrages  upon  American  citi- 
zens perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  and  at  the  direct  instiga- 
tion of  British  officials,  exercising  an  illegal  authority.  It  has  ham- 
pered and  delayed  ever  sinco  the  solution  of  great  conmiercial  ques- 
tions, of  grave  importance  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  Central  American  states ;  and  its  specter  is  now 
invoked  to  darken  and  disturb  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  an 
Isthmian  Canal  on  the  only  sound  and  stable  basis  on  which  that 
question  ever  can  be  settled,  of  an  absolute  and  unchallenged  Ameri- 
can protectorate  in  the  interest  of  the  innocent  use  and  commerce 
of  all  civilized  states  !  Contrast  with  this  case  the  effectual  asser- 
tion by  Mr.  Seward  in  1867  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
in  the  matter  of  the  French  attempt  to  aid  the  Clerical  and  Conser- 
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Tfttive  party  of  Mexico  to  establish  an  empire  in  (hat  ooontiy  mM 
the  Archduke  MuTimilian  of  Austria. 

Tliat  a  large  party  in  Mexico,  including  many  of  the  wealthi 
and  most  reputable  of  its  people,  ardently  dedred  the  estaUiduni 
of  the  throne  of  Maximilian  is  nsquestionable.  It  is  nnqoestiiMiftb 
also,  that  during  at  least  two  years  of  his  nominal  reign  the  E 
peror  Maximilian  exercised  a  practically  undisputed  authority  01 
a  very  great  portion,  and  that  tho  richest  and  moat  popoloos  p« 
tion,  of  the  Mexican  territory.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  n 
pose  that  his  sway  over  the  conntry  might  not  have  oontiniied 
this  day,  could  he  have  secured  the  recognition  of  his  gomnmrat 
a  legal  government  by  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States.  W] 
was  that  recognition  refused?  What  justification  can  be  found  f 
our  refusing  it  outside  of  the  soUd  American  groundwork  of  i 
"  Monroe  doctrine  "  P  Mr.  Seward  refused  that  recognition — ^inoi 
ring  in  the  refusal,  as  he  did,  the  constant  peril  of  bringing  aahi 
tilities  between  this  country,  rocking  in  the  midst  of  a  great  or 
strife,  and  the  then  moat  powerful  GoTemment  of  Europe,  the  a 
pire  of  Napoleon  IIL— on  the  one  clear  and  definite  ground  that  t 
United  States  can  not  and  will  not  view  the  interposition,  in  tiie  affai 
of  any  of  the  countries  on  this  continent,  of  any  European  pow< 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  "  of  otherwise  controllil 
their  destiny,"  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sign  of  hostile  feelin, 
toward  the  American  people.  Not  only  this  :  Mr.  Seward  final 
took  active  steps  to  compel  the  withdrawal  from  Mexico  of  t 
French  army  of  occupation — an  army  sent  there,  as  M.  Michel  CI 
valier,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a  trusted  counselor  of  the  a 
pire,  did  not  hesitate,  in  1864,  to  say  and  to  print,  expressly  for  t 
double  purpose  of  "  reaffirming  the  position  of  Europe,  shakm  1 
the  arrogance  of  the  American  democracy  and  wounded  by  ai 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  of  resnmL 
for  Europe  the  exercise  of  faculties  which  belong  to  her  in  the  g( 
eral  interest  of  civilization,  as  well  as  in  her  own  interest." 

The  French  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  from  Mexii 
The  Monroe  doctrine  was  asserted  in  all  the  breadth  and  depth 
the  principles  which  it  represents  and  stands  for.  What  have  be 
the  resalts  of  this  assertion  f  Thirteen  years  of  profound  pea 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Can  anything  be  more  plain  than  the  lesson  read  us  by  this  tq 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  regard  to  t 
actual  situation  created  by  the  schemes  of  M.  de  Ijessepsf   la  it  x 
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perfectly  obvious  that  nothing  but  a  determination  to  escape,  if 
possible,  from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine can  adequately  explain  the  failure  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  of 
his  coadjutors  to  begin  their  enterprise  by  seeking  for  it  the 
recognition  and  by  putting  it  under  the  direct  protection  of  the 
United  States?  On  what  grounds  can  France  or  Great  Britain 
or  Germany  claim  a  right  to  divide  with  the  United  States  the 
duty  of  supervising  and  controlling,  in  the  interests  of  all  man- 
kind, a  great  ocean  waterway  which  can  not  be  constructed  with- 
out making  the  protection  of  some  great  power  or  powers  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  order  along  its  line,  and  of  the  investments 
represented  in  it,  and  which,  if  constructed,  must  immediately  and 
profoundly  affect  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  Atlantic  territories  of  the  American  Union  ?  If  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  we  have  ascertained  them  in 
this  rapid  review  of  their  history  and  their  working,  do  not  directly 
and  forcibly  apply  to  the  question  of  an  Isthmian  Canal,  as  that 
question  has  of  late  been  brought  before  us  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  to 
what  conceivable  question  connected  with  American  affairs  can 
those  principles  ever  so  apply  ? 
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1.  History  of  the  Norman  Conqnest 

2.  The  life  of  Gladstone 

8.  Lamartine  and  his  Friends. 


The  recent  appearance  of  the  iDdex-ToInme  of  Dr.  Edwsrd  A. 
Freeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest "  is  fit  occasion  for 
some  farther  reference  to  the  work  itself,  already  recognized  as  the 
greatest  historical  achievement  of  modem  times.  In  looking  again 
through  these  five  volumes — comprising  not  only  the  results  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  most  patient,  conscientious, 
and  lahorious  research,  hut  the  results  of  the  subjection  of  these 
materials  to  the  crystallizing  effect  of  a  comparative,  deductivey  and 
combinative  faculty  of  the  highest  order — we  are  impressed  with 
two  things  above  the  general  sustained  high  excellence  of  the  work. 
First,  Dr.  Freeman's  statcsmanly  conception  of  the  importance  to 
the  world's  history  of  the  events  of  the  year  1066.  Selecting  the 
Norman  Conquest  as  the  center  around  which  he  aggregates  all 
other  great  world-struggles  for  comparison — a  comparison  shown 
to  be  as  legitimate  as  it  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  for  instance, 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror  with  Theodoric  the  Groth,  and  also 
with  the  Crusader,  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  so  that  his  history  actually 
comprises  a  history  of  all  other  great  commotions  in  the  world  pre- 
vious to  the  Magna  Charta — ^he  shows  with  masterly  skill  the  events 
of  that  year  in  their  proper  relations  both  to  preceding  and  subse- 
quent history,  clearly  demonstrating  that  upon  them  alone  hinges 
the  otherwise  enigmatical  situation  of  England  in  her  language, 
literature,  art,  and  political  constitution,  in  her  whole  relation  within 
herself  and  with  other  powers  to-day.  And  in  this  Dr.  Freeman 
does  not  represent  that  the  England  found  by  the  Normans  was 
swept  out  of  history  and  replaced  by  them,  but  the  rather  preserved 
with  only  a  strong  Norman  infusion.    As,  for  example,  in  the  lan- 
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gnage — "  It  did  not,"  says  Dr.  Freeman,  "  abolish  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  it  brought  in  a  new  language  by  its  side  which  for  a 
while  supplanted  it  as  the  language  of  polite  intercourse,  and  which 
did  not  yield  to  the  reviving  elder  speech  till  it  had  affected  it  by 
the  largest  infusion  that  the  vocabulary  of  'one  European  tongue 
ever  received  from  another."  As  to  the  character  and  ultimate 
effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Dr.  Freeman  says :  "  Normandy 
taught  England  to  become  a  Continental  power,  she  taught  her  to 
become  the  special  rival  of  France,  and,  having  done  this,  she  gave 
up,  as  it  were,  her  own  separate  being,  and  herself  sank  into  a 
French  province.  .  .  .  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Norman  Con- 
quest has  in  its  results  been  the  best  preserver  of  the  older  life  of 
England.  .  .  .  William  can  not,  in  view  of  universal  history,  claim 
to  have  left  his  impress  on  all  time  like  Alexander,  CsBsar,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Charles.  His  work,  after  all,  was  bounded  by  a  single 
island  and  a  small  portion  of  the  mainland,  but,  within  that  com- 
paratively narrow  range,  William  wrought  a  work  which,  in  one 
sense  indeed,  has  been  far  more  abiding  than  theirs.  Of  each  of 
those  lords  of  the  world  we  may  say  that  the  influence  of  his  work 
is  eternal,  but  that  his  work  has  fallen  to  pieces  ;  but,  within  Wil- 
liam's island-world  in  the  empire  where  he  could  be  at  once  king 
and  Caesar,  not  only  has  the  influence  of  his  work  been  eternal,  but 
his  work  itself  abides.  His  work  has  been  more  lasting  because  in 
some  sort  less  brilliant.  Almost  alone  among  conquerors,  he  con- 
quered neither  to  destroy  nor  to  found,  but  to  continue." 

The  other  exceptional  excellence  in  this  work  is  that  it  does  not, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pivotal  battle  of  Senlac,  dwell  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  battles,  the  bloody  details,  nor  upon  the  minutisB  of  the 
peace  negotiations,  but  deals  with  exceeding  skill  and  interest  with 
their  larger  effects  in  constitutional  and  ethnical  history.  The 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Senlac  was  five  times  visited  and  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Freeman,  and  the  description  of  the  battle,  cover- 
ing nearly  forty  pages,  is  minute,  exact,  and  grandly  picturesque  ; 
one  turns  from  reading  it  with  the  feeling  of  having  gazed  upon  a 
great  painting  of  a  battle — spear,  plume,  horse,  rider,  hill,  slope, 
sky,  even  the  very  tumult  and  tremendous  action  caught  into  the 
colors  by  the  divine  touch  of  genius.  It  is  a  word-picture  offering 
immortality  to  the  artist  who  can  reproduce  it  upon  canvas,  and 
suggests  the  inspired  hand  which  painted  "The  Roll-Call."  To  this 
admirable  structure  the  last  and  index  volume  is  like  a  trained  cice- 
rone with  whom  we  can  make  tour  of  the  whole  or  any  part  with 
VOL.  cxxx. — ^NO.  282.  34 
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qaickness  and  certainty — a  cicerone  whose  eaocinot  and  orderly 
exactness  of  information  impresses  us  freshly  with  the  philologioal 
interest  as  being  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  historioal  mterast 
of  this  majestic  work. 

II. 

To-day,  when  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  61adstone--once  more  to  the 
fore  of  English  politics — ^will  be  Cosaar  out  ntiUus,  it  is  interestiiig 
to  recall  these  strong  just  words  of  a  leading  English  journal  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation  of  the  Liberal  leader- 
ship in  March,  1878 :  '^  When  the  impartial  voice  of  posterity  shall 
pronounce  its  final  and  abiding  judgment  upon  the  career  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  will  be  a  yerdict  which  will  write  his  name  in  the  very 
highest  place  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  And,  when  the  moving  inci- 
dents of  that  most  noble  and  most  beneficent  life  of  straggle  and 
labor  are  summed  up,  there  will  hardly  be  a  brighter  page  than  that 
which  records  the  history  of  his  efforts  during  the  past  two  years." 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  a  work  which  should  give  us^ 
just  at  this  present  crisis  in  English  affairs,  a  faithful  representation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  gentleman.  Christian,  statesman,  scholar,  and 
author.  There  was  published  in  England  last  fall,  just  when  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  expected,  a  book  in  two 
volumes  entitled  "The  Life  of  Gladstone,"*  by  Greorge  Bamett 
Smith,  which  is  now  reproduced  in  America  f  in  one  thick  volnme. 
In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  and  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Smith's 
English  and  other  critics  concerning  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
writing  a  good  biography  of  a  man  while  he  is  still  among  ns,  there 
is,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  abundant  material — without  draw- 
ing on  those  private  stores  naturally  reserved  for  posthumous  trib- 
ute— which  could  be  used  with  entire  propriety  for  making  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  him  a  vivid  and  characteristic  work. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  the  author  of  a  "  Critical  Biography  of  Shel- 
ley "  and  of  a  work  entitled  "  Poets  and  Novelists,"  and  has  con- 
tributed critical  and  biographical  articles  to  the  '^  Edinhnrgh," 
"  Fortnightly,"  "  Macmillan,"  and  "  Comhill,"  gives  us  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  a  greater  bulk  of  facts,  and  very  carefully  chronological 
in  their  arrangement,  about  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  years  of  ESng^ 
lish  politics  in  which  he  has  played  so  prominent  a  part,  than  does 
any  other  single  work. 

*  Publislied  by  Cas>cll,  Petter  &  Galpin. 
f  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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But  the  book  provokes  vexed  laughter.  We  are  promised  biog- 
raphy and  assured  against  polemics;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  four 
chapters  out  of  the  thirty,  it  is  altogether  polemical,  and  the  whole 
it  written  in  the  spirit  of  what  Americans  would  call  a  campaign 
document — at  the  very  close  of  which  we  find  this  Parthian  dart : 
"  When  the  public  expenditure  has  risen  from  £71,000,000,  or  there- 
about, and  a  surplus  in  the  late  Premier's  time,  to  £85,000,000,  and 
a  deficit  in  that  of  his  successors,  the  Liberals  have  a  most  potent 
argument  with  the  electors." 

Mr.  Smith  t^lls  us  that,  though  Gladstone  '^  is  without  that  high- 
est of  all  gifts,  an  absolutely  informing  genius  (?),  he  has  perhaps 
every  endowment  save  that "  ;  that  "  Liverpool  gave  him  his  finan- 
cial talent  and  business  aptitude,  Eton  his  classical  attainments, 
Oxford  his  moral  fervor  and  religious  spirit"  (angels  and  minis- 
ters of  grace  defend  us  I) ;  that  "he  has  thrown  a  halo  around  the 
science  of  finance  .  .  .  has  trodden  every  stage  with  success,  and  into 
every  work  he  has  undertaken  has  imported  an  earnestness,"  etc.  ; 
that  his  "tenacity  of  purpose,  strength  of  will,  power  to  grapple 
with  opposing  circumstances,  breadth  of  mind  which  grasped  the 
various  aspects  of  a  difficult  problem  at  a  glance,  all  these  practical 
qualities  are  reflected  in  him  from  his  father. "  M'go^  Mr.  Gladstone 
started  at  zero,  as  a  surface  giving  back  the  features  of  his  sire,  as 
a  reservoir  empty  but  most  capacious,  which  Liverpool,  Eton,  and 
Oxford,  made  haste  to  fill,  each  after  its  kind.  The  father's  prac- 
tical quality  appears  in  his  "  early  discovery  "  that  he  had  a  smart 
boy,  and  in  his  "  wise  determination  "  to  send  him  to  Eton,  where, 
as  we  are  next  told,  "  the  number  of  scholars  is  so  great  that  proper 
supervision  can  not  be  given  to  them  ;  hence,  laxity  as  regards  the 
older  boys,  while  the  smaller  and  weaker  are  exposed  without  hope 
of  redress  to  the  tyranny  of  their  superiors  in  years  and  strength," 
and  where  also  "  no  instruction  is  given  in  any  branch  of  mathe- 
matical, physical,  metaphysical,  or  moral  science,  nor  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity."  Then  follows  a  discussion  on  the  system  of 
fagging,  leading  us — as  this  is  a  biography  of  Gladstone — ^to  darkly 
surmise  that  he  may  have  done  a  good  deal  of  it.  Then  we  are  led 
back  to  Eton  to  hear  that  "  many  of  the  finest  men  of  the  century 
have  been  educated  there,"  yet  that  "  perhaps  they  can  not  be  le- 
gitimately claimed  as  the  product  of  Eton  "  ;  and  that  "  the  curricu- 
lum is  still  strictly  classical,  though  some  secondary  subjects  such 
as  French,  German,  and  mcUhematics  are  taught."  Here  are  a  style 
and  a  notion  of  things  almost  as  wonderful  as  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
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or  Edward  Dicey,  or  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  afFord  I  With  Hub 
exception  of  Buch  beayy  gambolings  among  facts  and  dednetion^ 
the  work  plods  on  with  a  trudging  gait  through  a  maM  of  material 
good,  varied,  and  sufficient  for  a  work  worthy  of  the  timely  theme. 
The  first  chapter,  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  ancestry,  and  the  thuteentii, 
upon  his  '*  Homeric  Studies,"  are  very  interesting  and  f airiy  wdl 
written,  but  the  book  in  the  main  is  a  summary  of  England's  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  the  budgets  and  Parliamentary  and  country  ad- 
dresses from  1841  to  1879,  and  this  tediousness  is  unrelieved  by  any 
skill  in  condensation  or  arrangement,  or  by  any  interesting  dedno- 
tions.  Over  a  hundred  pages,  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  wovk^ 
are  occupied  with  the  elaborate  financial  report,  whereas  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  nine  pages,  reviewing  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  policy, 
contains  all  that  is  essential  to  a  fair  understanding  of  his  masterly 
financial  improvements.  The  chapter  on  the  Eastern  Question  is 
extremely  superficial,  and  shows  the  author  to  be  at  this  pointy  as 
elsewhere  in  the  work,  overwhelmed  with  theme  and  materials  with 
which  he  is  entirely  unqualified  to  cope.  The  book  is  a  tribute  to 
Gladstone.  So  was  the  gold  wreath  of  Tumerelli  a  tribute  to  Dis- 
raeli !  If  we  have  spoken  with  severity,  it  is  because  the  exoellenoe 
of  the  last  chapter  has  shown  us  that  we  might  have  been  spared 
the  keen  dissatisfaction  which  any  good  judge  of  English  affairs 
must  feel  with  the  book  as  a  whole,  whether  considered  as  historyi 
biography,  or  polemics.  He  who,  undertaking  a  subject  of  sodi 
imminent  interest  and  importance,  could  write  the  last  chapter  in 
this  book  so  incomparably  better  than  all  the  rest,  was  under  the 
most  imperative  obligation  to  resist  any  and  all  pressure  which  ooold 
lead  to  the  production  of  so  hurried,  undiscriminating,  and  so  dull  a 
compilation  concerning  a  man  described  in  Reid's  celebrated  "  Cabi- 
net Portraits"  as  "a  mixture  of  Cromwell  and  Gambetta"  I 

ni. 

Ix  "  Lamartine  and  his  Friends,"  published  in  France,  in  1873^ 
and  just  now  excellently  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Odell,  of 
Paris,  no  really  new  light  is  thrown  upon  Lamartine^s  well-known 
public  career.  But  the  author,  Henri  de  Lacretelle,  himself  a  nov- 
elist, a  poet  of  fine  quality,  the  disciple  and  life-long  close  friend  of 
the  <]freat  Frenchman,  gives  us  what  is  of  deep  interest  and  value,  a 
picture  of  Lamartine  at  home  among  his  friends,  his  vineyards,  his 
bir<ls,  and  his  hounds.  The  story — a  hla%k  novel-reader  would  find 
it  beguiling — has  throughout  the  setting  of  exquisite  natural  sce- 
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nery,  a  background  of  life,  insect,  animal  and  human,  making  a  kind 
of  subdued  orchestration,  and  in  the  midst  is  Lamartine,  always  in 
entire  harmony  with  this  bucolic  beauty  and  retirement.  Lacretelle 
was  a  little  boy  when  he  first  saw  Lamartine,  who  was  sitting  under 
a  tree  ^'in  the  garden  at  Bel- Air,"  talking  with  the  elder  Lacretelle. 
The  shy  boy  peeped  at  his  hero  through  the  slats  of  the  blinds  in 
his  mother's  room,  and  saw  Lamartine  gently  fondling  his  grey- 
hound, and  then  heard  himself  kindly  spoken  of  between  the  two 
elders.  Li  his  account  of  their  long  association  in  after-years,  La- 
cretelle makes  no  retouchings  of  this  first  impression  which  take 
from  Lamartine  this  lovable  character  of  the  great,  simple,  gifted 
child,  most  at  home,  as  children  always  are,  in  the  open  air.  Indeed, 
Lacretelle  claims  for  him  that  he  had  no  pride  ;  that  anything  resem- 
bling arrogance  or  conceit  was  only  apparent  when  in  any  sense  he 
stood  for  others.    When  reproached  by  Lacretelle  on  one  occasion, 

for  his  rudeness  to  "  X ,"  "  I  do  not  belong  to  myself,"  said 

Lamartine.     "  If  X had  dined  with  me,  all  Europe  would  have 

said  that  I  accepted  the  ministry.     But  I  really  like  X ;  let  us 

go  and  see  him."  Again,  when,  after  the  failure  of  the  Republic, 
the  Empire  would  have  paid  his  debts,  Lamartine,  in  spite  of  his 
terrible  embarrassments,  steadfastly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  in 
him  the  Republic  should  not  lie  down  and  lick  the  hand  of  the 
Empire.  One  thing  that  impresses  us  at  every  stage  in  Lacretelle's 
story  is  the  great  and  most  rare  good  fortune  Lamartine  had  in  a 
home  circle  of  friends  who  made  instant  part  in  all  his  moods,  so 
that  he  could  express  the  very  flush  and  freshness  of  his  thought, 
the  sudden  dominance  of  emotion,  or  yield  to  the  most  inexplicable 
caprice,  without  missing  the  sympathy  or  the  understanding  of  his 
friends.  He  had  that  harmony  in  surroundings  and  association 
which  Madame  de  Sta6l  speaks  of  so  movingly  in  "  Corinne  "  as  be- 
ing absolutely  essential  to  a  happy  and  true  development  of  genius. 
His  English  wife,  with  her  talents,  intelligence,  and  refinement,  made 
an  admirable  companion  and  a  versatile  helper  for  Lamartine.  Her 
patience,  energy,  modesty,  and  devotion  appear  to  have  had  a  cer- 
tain both  inspiring  and  concentrative  effect  upon  Lamartine's  errant 
characteristics,  which  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  a  marriage 
relation  less  peaceful  and  firm. 

There  was  a  lovable  greatness  of  mind  about  Lamartine  which 
made  him  willingly  considerate  of  all  shades  of  opinion  ;  and  to  the 
truths  of  other  people,  however  opposed  to  that  which  was  truth  to 
him,  and  however  severe  in  their  bearing  upon  himself  or  his  work. 
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he  listened  with  amiable  patience,  and  with  a  ductility  to  the  criti- 
cismfl  of  his  literary  work  amounting  almost  to  weakness^  sinoe  it 
sometimes  led  him  to  alter  what  should  have  remained  ontoached. 
This  trait  alone  must  have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  an  immeasu- 
rable personal  effect,  as  the  most  sensitive  aimowr  prcpre  needed  no 
buckler  against  him,  nor  needed  to  provide  him  with  one.  It  made 
it  possible  for  all,  who  had  the  insight  to  be  so,  to  be  quite  frank 
with  him.  On  one  occasion  Ducuing  met  Madame  Lamartine  leav- 
ing her  husband's  study  in  tears.  After  listening  to  Lamartine's 
exclamations  of  flippant  disparagement  and  ungracious  praise  of  his 
wife,  Ducuing  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what  the  question  was,  but 
Madame  Lamartine  has  cried,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  in  the  wrong." 
^Come  and  dine  with  us  this  evening,"  was  Lamartine's  gentle 
and  sole  reply.  Ducuing  came,  and  found  husband  and  wife  in  per- 
fect harmony.  At  one  of  Lamartine's  breakfasts  Lacretelle  pbre 
alluded  with  animated  bitterness  ^to  the  Vandal  who,  in  1810,  had 
sold  the  grand  old  stones  (the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Cluny)  which 
even  the  Revolution  had  req>ected.''  An  embarrassment  fell  up<Hi 
the  little  group  at  table,  showing  itself  in  whispers  among  the  young 
ladies,  smiles  between  the  servants,  and  the  lower  drooping  of  the 
head  of  a  venerable  curi  over  his  plate. 

Lamartine,  whose  habit  was  never  to  interrupt,  broke  into  this 
eloquent  philippic  with  unwonted  dash,  telling  admirably  the  story 
of  a  visit  he  had  once  made  in  company  with  a  Roman  prince  and 
his  nieces  to  a  monastery.  The  father-porter  would  not  admit  the 
nieces  ;  "his  house  was  holy — ^nothing  unclean  could  enter  there." 
So  the  uncleanness,  in  the  shape  of  laughing,  dark-eyed,  high-bom 
beauties,  sat  down  on  the  outside  steps  tUl  the  gentlemen  should 
come  out.  Within,  Lamartine  saw  a  young  man  writing  upon  the 
inspiring  theme  of  priestly  celibacy.  The  young  monk  rolled  up 
his  manuscript  and  became  their  escort,  and  at  the  outer  portals 
came  unexpectingly  upon  the  pretty  young  countesses !  They 
viciously  poured  out  upon  him  the  whole  battery  of  blushes,  smiles, 
gracious  speeches,  and  coquettish  glances,  and,  as  he  retired  in  violent 
discomfiture,  "fragments  of  paper  were  falling  behind  him  on  the 
tiles — he  was  tearing  to  pieces  his  panegyric  on  celibacy  I "  After 
breakfast,  Lacretelle  j[>^r€  asked  Lamartine  why,  even  if  it  had  been 
ill-timed,  he  had  not  allowed  him  to  finish  what  he  had  begun. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lamartine, 
pointing  to  the  old  curiy  telling  his  breviary,  "but  there  is  the 
destroyer  of  Cluny ! " 
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With  such  delicate,  ready,  witf ul  adroitness,  we  have  the  con- 
trast of  the  tender  but  oddly  asinine  performance  of  Lamartine's 
taking  his  wife  and  friends  upon  a  long  ride  to  dine  under  the 
willows  in  front  of  the  farmhouse  of  Ch&teau-Tiers,  there  to  be 
waited  on  by  the  Janette  of  his  "  M6moires,"  now  no  longer  the 
little  maid  whom  he  used  to  meet  and  make  IbVe  to  in  the  meadows 
at  Milly,  but  a  handsome  gray-haired  woman  of  fifty  years,  a  farm- 
er's wife  and  the  mother  of  six  fine  sons  ;  who  nevertheless,  as  she 
recognizes  her  childhood's  lover,  has  enough  of  sentiment  left  to 
blush  and  say  oracularly,  '^  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  mignonette 
has  faded." 

It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  Madame  Lamartine  should  say,  mean- 
ing perhaps  very  much  :  "Let  us  go  and  see  the  ruins.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  here."  Thereafter,  Lamartine,  with  an 
ostrich-like  notion  of  secrecy,  takes  out  of  the  cart  a  bag  of  money, 
which  every  one  is  aware  he  had  brought,  and  gives  it  to  Janette 
to  buy  the  conscription  of  her  son,  charging  her  to  keep  the  matter 
secret  from  all,  especially  from  Madame  Lamartine  !  As  we  have 
seen,  Lamartine  told  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  admirably.  Here 
is  one  of  special  interest,  as  Lacretelle  repeats  it :  "  We  were  walk- 
ing in  one  of  the  little  streets  now  obliterated,  leading  from  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  to  Palais  Royale.  *  Look  down  that  passage,'  said 
Lamartine  ;  ^  I  have  witnessed  an  almost  incredible  scene  there.  I 
will  tell  it  to  you  alone,  but  after  I  am  dead  you  may  publish  it,  for 
it  is  historical  I  would  never  have  spoken  of  it  if  Sainte-Beuve 
had  not  attached  himself  to  the  Empire,  and  if  he  did  not  insult  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  every  day.  Remember  this.  It  was  in  the 
first  days  of  March,  1848,  when  I  was  drinking  in  great  draughts  of 
popularity,  having  just  escaped  the  draught  of  hemlock.  I  was 
walking  down  the  square.  Everybody  recognized  me,  saluted  and 
followed  me.  Sainte-Beuve  was  passing,  and,  putting  himself  in 
front  of  the  procession,  took  my  arm.  He  was  suspected  of  cleri- 
calism then,  though,  not  long  after,  he  went  over  to  atheism.  His 
monkish  face  displeased  the  crowd.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
heard  the  murmurs  or  imagined  them.  He  dragged  me  along. 
Night  was  falling.  He  pushed  me  into  that  passage  to  hide  him- 
self. The  people  outside  were  crjdng  *  Vive  Lamartine  ! '  and  *  Vive 
la  R6publique ! '  but  there  were  no  menaces.  Then  I  had  the  most 
lamentable  spectacle.  Sainte-Beuve,  crazy  with  fear,  almost  knelt 
to  me,  crying :  '  Save  me  !  You  have  made  them  lay  down  their 
arms ! '    Yes,  I  have  seen  that  grace  of  mind,  that  elegance  of  style. 
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that  Athenian  purist,  kneeling  on  these  slimy  pavements  !     Joseph 
Delorme  has  kissed  my  hands  I " 

Lamartine's  spontaneous  expressions  were  epigrams.  In  answer 
to  a  friendly  expostulation  about  his  extravagant  outlay  for  advex^ 
tisements,  he  exclaimed :  ^^  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  God 
himself  needs  some  one  to  ring  the  bells  for  him  I "  He  wrote  to  his 
great  friend,  Dr.  Pascal,  who  was  ill,  ^^Come  and  die  at  Mon- 
ceaux  I "  How  could  love  say  more  or  say  less  ?  He  characteriaed 
the  seventeenth  century  as  an  '^  interregnum  of  Grod.  God  spoke 
at  that  time  only  through  two  men,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  The 
devil  reigned.     Lucifer  was  Secretary  of  State." 

Of  Louis  Blanc,  Lamartine  said  :  ^'  I  have  never  found  a  grain 
of  ashes  on  the  hearth  of  that  sympathetic  soul.  None  of  my 
friends  have  aided  me  more  than  he  in  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. Every  word  that  he  uttered  was  baptized  in  courage  and 
conviction." 

In  his  talks  with  Lacretelle  we  find  many  of  the  paradoxical 
subtilties  which  account  for  appreciations  of  him  very  difEerent 
from  Lacretelle's.  *'  I  admire  him  and  consider  him  a  force  in  the 
democracy,"  said  Lamartine  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  ^'  but  my  sympa- 
thies  are  not  with  the  radicals.  I  do  not  want  always  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  hinder  the  flowering." 

AVhen  Lacretelle  asked  Lamartine  how  he  came  to  leave  litera- 
ture for  politics,  when  he  could  not  know  that  he  would  succeed, 
and  might  therefore  have  lost  in  both,  Lamartine  silently  led  Lacre- 
telle— they  were  walking — to  where  the  peasants  were  chopping  his 
beautiful  trees  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I^owing  how  deep- 
ly Lamartine  must  feel  this  sight,  the  peasants  pretended  to  not 
notice  him ;  but,  when  he  had  passed,  they  drew  their  pipes  from 
their  mouths,  and  cried,  "Vive  la  R^publique  ! "  "Now,"  said  la- 
martine, with  a  smile — "  now  you  see  why  I  have  gone  into  politics." 

Of  "  Les  Girondins "  Lacretelle  says :  "  I  might  almost  say  I 
saw  Lamartine  write  it.  He  was  preparing  for  the  work,  by  visit- 
ing the  country  and  the  houses  he  was  to  depict ;  collecting  about 
him  the  survivors  of  that  great  epoch,  as  well  as  the  letters  and  con- 
temporaneous newspapers.  He  went  to  the  house  of  Madame  Holand, 
near  Ville-Franche  ;  to  that  of  Charlotte  Corday's  aunt,  in  Norman- 
dy  ;  to  the  cellars  of  Marat,  and  to  Robespierre's  apartments  in  Rne 
Saint-Honor6,  Paris.  He  conversed  with  Danton's  widow ;  and  an 
old  friend  of  Fouquier-Tinville — for  he  had  a  few — came  to  give 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  procureur  of  the  guillotine.'' 
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And  it  was  of  this  work  that  M.  Ledru-Rollin  exclaimed^  "The 
greatest  service  that  Lamartine  has  rendered  to  the  public  is,  that 
one  can  now  discuss  Robespierre  without  being  taken  for  an  anthro- 
pophagus !  '* 

Debt  was  an  element  from  which  neither  friendship  nor  money 
could  extricate  Lamartine.  His  notions  of  financial  management 
kept  him  in  a  pitiable  snarl  of  small  and  great  torments.  He  bought 
off  intruders  with  magnificent  sums.  He  bought  immense  quanti- 
ties of  wine  on  credit,  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  for  the  sake  of  the  ready- 
money,  the  mere  sight  of  which  turned  the  wine  creditors  into  com- 
fortably vague  specters.  Yet,  when  a  national  subscription  was 
suggested — "  I ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  hold  out  my  hat  for  pennies  ?  I 
would  shoot  myself  first  I " 

The  cession  to  him,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  of  a  quarter  of 
the  province  beyond  Syria,  by  the  Sultan,  in  token  of  Turkish  grati- 
tude for  what  he  had  said  and  written  of  Islamism,  though  it  seemed 
a  golden  road  out  of  all  difficulty,  sank,  through  Lamartine's  genius 
for  mismanagement,  into  a  comparative  bagatelle. 

Madame  de  Lamartine's  receptions  at  Saint-Point,  Monceaux, 
and  Paris  meant,  of  course,  the  gathering  of  the  greatest  men  and 
women  of  the  time — especially  the  receptions  in  Paris.  Thither 
came  Montalembert,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  Michclet ;  loud-voiced  Ma- 
dame Sophie  Gay  and  her  beautiful,  brilliant  daughter,  Madame 
ifimile  de  Girardin  ;  M.  Circourt,  of  whom  Lamartine  said,  "  He  is 
an  Alexandrine  library — I  spend  my  life  in  studying  his  shelves 
and  trying  to  decipher  his  papyrus "  ;  ifimile  Deschamps,  who 
shared  with  Balzac,  Beranger,  Lamennais,  and  Dumas,  the  honor 
of  being  shut  out  of  the  Academy.  The  fluctuations  in  the  politi- 
cal moods  of  the  actors  in  these  scenes  are  as  clearly  and  deli- 
cately rendered  as  the  rest.  The  characterization  of  L6on  Bruys 
d'Ouilly  is  very  careful,  and  throws  a  charming  light  upon  him  and 
upon  Lamartine  in  their  singular  association.  These  receptions 
covered  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  As  after  the  monarchy  the  re- 
public, so  after  the  nobles  the  people  :  patrician,  political,  artistic, 
and  plebeian  Europe  thronged  these  historic  rooms.  But  once 
the  grand  receptions  over,  and  the  great  ones  of  the  social  and 
political  world  gone,  Lamartine,  at  home  again  at  Saint-Point  or 
Monceaux,  became  the  most  simple  and  companionable  of  beings, 
rising  early  to  write  his  poems,  with  his  birds  and  dogs  around  him. 
His  muse  had  robust  nerves :  the  more  noise  and  clatter,  the  faster 
and  smoother  the  verses  grew.    After  breakfast,  off  with  his  friends 
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POPUUR  FALLACIES  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 


The  tendency  of  newspaper  correspondence  and  magazine  articles 
has  been  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Russian  Empire  is  filled 
with  seeds  of  disorder  threatening  insurrection  and  even  revolu- 
tiouy  unless  immediate  changes  are  made  in  its  government  to  meet 
what  are  called  the  demands  of  the  people.  This  literature  is  in 
the  main  of  English  origin,  and  is  the  offspring  of  that  prejudice  and 
hostility  against  Russia  which,  with  few  interruptions,  have  been  ac- 
tive in  England  for  the  last  hundred  years.  They  originated  indeed 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catharine  IL,  who  with  all  her  faults 
— and  they  were  few  compared  with  those  attributed  to  her — ^was 
the  greatest  and  wisest  female  ruler  who  ever  lived  ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  this  hostility  and  prejudice  arose  from  her  refusal,  while  we 
were  struggling  for  independence,  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  her  con- 
test with  France  and  Spain ;  or  to  effect  for  a  bribe  a  European 
peace,  that  England,  relieved  from  her  Continental  antagonists, 
might  hurl  upon  our  forefathers  force  enough  to  suppress  their  re- 
bellion. From  thence  onward,  Russia,  her  people  and  govern- 
ments, have  been  through  good  and  through  evil  report  friends  of 
this  country,  not  failing  to  stand  forth  as  such  at  a  time  when  no 
other  government  in  Europe  would  have  mourned  the  dismember- 
ment and  consequent  destruction  of  the  Great  Republic.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  charged  with 
so  oppressing  his  own  people  as  to  justify  the  murders  and  outrages 
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committed  and  threatened  by  the  Nihilists,  is  the  same  humane  and 
Christian  monarch  who  in  1861,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  throne, 
liberated  some  forty-two  millions  of  serfs — a  grand  achievement  of 
liberty 'SO  conducted  throughout  his  vast  empire  that  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed  in  its  accomplishment.  We  should  remember  also 
that  in  1861  when  Southern  cannon  echoed  their  thunders  in  Eu- 
rope, and  rulers  there  willingly  believed  them  signal-notes  of  a 
dying  nation,  he,  with  an  earnest  sympathy  entitling  him  to  our 
lasting  gratitude,  and  with  a  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  our  perpetual  union,  instructed  his  chancellor.  Prince  Got- 
tchakoff,  to  declare  to  us  "  the  deep  interest  with  which  the  Emperor 
was  observing  the  development  of  a  crisis  which  puts  in  question 
the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  the  TJnion"  ;  that  "for 
more  than  eighty  years  that  it  has  exbted  the  American  Union 
owes  its  independence,  its  towering  rise,  and  its  progress,  to  the 
concord  of  its  members,  consecrated  under  the  auspices  of  its  illus- 
trious founder  by  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  reconcile 
imion  with  liberty.  This  union  has  been  fruitful ;  it  has  exhibited 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  prosperity  without  example  in  the 
annals  of  history.  It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after  so  conclusive 
an  experience,  the  United  States  should  be  hurried  into  a  breach 
of  the  solemn  compact  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  made  up  their 
power.  .  .  . 

"  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions  and  of  their  in- 
terests, and  perhaps  even  because  of  this  diversity,  Providence 
seems  to  urge  them  to  draw  closer  the  traditional  bond  which  is 
the  basis  and  the  very  condition  of  their  political  existence.  In 
any  event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose  upon  themselves 
to  maintain  it  are  beyond  comparison  with  those  which  dissolution 
would  bring  after  it.  United  they  perfect  themselves — isolated 
they  are  paralyzed.  .  .  . 

"  This  union  is  not  simply  in  our  eyes  an  element  essential  to 
the  universal  political  equilibrium.  It  constitutes,  besides,  a  nation, 
to  which  our  august  master  and  all  Russia  have  pledged  the  most 
friendly  interest ;  for  the  two  countries,  placed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  two  worlds,  both  in  the  ascending  period  of  their  develop- 
ment, appear  called  to  a  natural  community  of  interests  and  of 
sympathies,  of  which  they  have  already  given  mutual  proofs  to 
each  other." 

And  this  communication,  so  full  of  sympathy,  so  suggestive  of 
aid,  closes  with  the  assurance  that,  "  in  every  event,  the  American 
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nation  may  count  upon  the  most  cordial  sympathy,  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor,  during  the  important  crisis  which  it  is  passing  through 
at  present." 

A  ruler  who  could,  in  the  face  of  monarchical  Europe,  praise 
republican  institutions  in  terms  so  exalted,  and  who  so  plainly  saw 
their  value  in  developing  the  resources,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  a 
nation,  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  nor 
disposed  to  refuse  them  such  political  advantages  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions as  they  are  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore, 
but  just  toward  him  and  his  Government  to  assume  that,  so  soon  as 
the  Russian  people — the  mass  of  whom  were  so  lately  serfs — are 
capable  of  exercising  that  political  liberty  which  a  representative 
government  involves,  they  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  Indeed, 
I  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  such  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  that,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been 
earnestly  considering  a  plan  by  which,  in  anticipation  of  a  more 
general  basis  of  representation,  a  partial  one  may  be  adopted  by 
which  the  great  interests  of  all  portions  of  the  empire  can  be  repre- 
sented at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  highest 
and  most  humane  intelligence  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  confer- 
ring upon  serfs  so  lately  liberated  the  right  to  choose  representatives 
to  assist  in  the  government  of  a  great  empire.  Nor  do  they  desire 
it.  The  assassins  who  have  lately  signalized  their  unfitness  for 
liberty,  or  even  to  live  except  among  savages  and  outlaws,  do  not 
belong  to  the  liberated  class,  or  indeed  to  any  one  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  Russia.  They  are  few  in  number,  having  no  organization 
except  for  purposes  of  outrage  and  murder ;  no  plan  to  change  or 
reform  the  Government ;  no  theory  except  to  destroy,  and  to  live 
without  labor  upon  the  plunder  of  others.  Nihilism  is  a  doctrine  at 
which  even  the  Kearneys,  the  Socialists,  the  Communists  shudder. 
It  proposes  the  destruction  of  all  that  holds  even  the  vilest  society 
together.  Its  first  mission  is  declared  by  its  founder  to  be  to  destroy 
the  "  lie,"  and  "  the  first  lie  is  God.  When  we  are  rid  of  this,"  says 
the  loathsome  missionary,  ^'and  are  convinced  that  our  existence 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  world  is  due  to  the  conglomeration  of 
atoms  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  then  and  then  only 
shall  we  have  accomplished  the  first  step  toward  liberty,  and  will 
experience  less  difficulty  in  ridding  the  mind  of  the  second  Ue, 
which  is  righty  invented  by  mighty  which  makes  and  unmakes  laws." 
And  he  declares  that  ^'  when  our  minds  are  freed  from  the  fear  of  a 
God,  and  from  that  childish  respect  for  the  fiction  of  right^  all  the 
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remaining  chains  which  bind  us^  and  which  are  called  science,  civili- 
zation,  property,  marriage,  morality,  and  justice,  will  snap  asunder 
like  threads." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  wretches  who  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  by  their  murders  and  attempts  at  murder,  and  who  among 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverted  have  even  secured  sympathy,  upon 
the  notion  that  they  were  oppressed,  and  were  engaged  in  some 
work  of  political  reform. 

A  little  reflection  should  convince  persons  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence that  they  intend  no  reform.  I  have  stated  their  purpose  to 
destroy,  to  extirpate  all  religious  belief,  all  law  and  its  administra- 
tion, the  institution  of  marriage,  and  everything  which  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  race  have  been  taught  to  respect  and  to  love. 
When  this  is  accomplished  what  will  Nihilism  give  instead  ?  what 
does  it  promise  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  but  this  :  that  when 
all  of  belief,  all  of  law,  of  order,  of  institutions  which  we  have  inher- 
ited from  the  past  shall  be  destroyed,  blotted  out  so  that  every  hu- 
man being  shall  be  upon  an  equality,  but  without  protection  of  law 
or  magistrate,  and  therefore  the  weak  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong 
and  brutal,  that  mt^A^  which  the  hideous  throng  of  those  who  would 
create  this  pandemonium  may  see  fit  to  exercise  is  to  be  employed 
by  the  majority  in  number,  to  establish  such  a  government  as  shall 
repudiate  God  and  marriage,  the  right  of  property,  and  of  all  else 
except  the  privilege  of  living  at  the  mercy  of  the  loathsome  crew 
who  are  then  to  assume  controL 

I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  character  of 
the  Russian  peasant,  of  his  respect  for  law,  his  veneration  for  his 
church,  his  devotion  to  Gk>d,  that  he  abhors  the  Nihilists,  their 
doctrines  and  purposes ;  and,  among  those  who  have  been  arrested 
and  tried,  he  has  rarely  been  found.  Nor  have  outrages  been  insti- 
gated or  committed  by  the  laboring  or  industrial  classes,  but  usually 
by  half -educated,  excitable  students,  who,  although  educated  at 
slight  expense  except  that  borne  by  the  Government,  become  impa- 
tient of  religious  teaching,  and  of  all  wholesome  control ;  and  by  a 
few  desperate  characters  who  skulk  from  the  police,  poison  the  minds 
of  those  capable  of  being  captivated  by  pernicious  doctrines,  and 
finally  lead  them  to  attempt  the  most  terrible  crimes.  These  wretch- 
es are  sometimes  aided  by  women  paraded  as  belonging  to  respect- 
able families  and  even  to  the  nobility,  but  who  are  usually  of  a  class 
to  whom  the  doors  of  decent  houses  are  never  opened.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  such  persons  can  be  regarded  as  reformers. 
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They  do  not  in  Russia  represent  the  property,  intelligence,  or  the 
industry  of  its  people,  and  those  who  have  studied  their  career  must 
have  observed  that  they  have  never  proposed  definite  reforms,  nor 
indeed  any  changes  which  did  not  strike  at  the  very  foundations  of 
society  and  government.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  assumed  by  por- 
tions of  the  English  press,  and  sometimes  by  our  own,  and  is  now 
believed  by  many  in  this  country,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Nihilists  to 
murder  and  destroy  are  to  obtain  relief  from  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  subjected, 
by  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  a  despotic,  cruel,  and  irresponsible 
authority,  to  great  and  almost  unendurable  hardship  and  suffering. 
Persons  thus  believing  assign  to  the  Nihilists  and  to  their  assassina- 
tions a  national  and  even  patriotic  purpose,  and  are  inclined  for  that 
reason  to  justify  the  most  atrocious  means  for  the  end  supposed  to 
be  sought.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Nihilists  to  create  this  impression, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the  English  press  not  unwilling  to 
circulate  statements  calculated  to  injure  the  Russian  Grovemment 
and  nation  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  this  end  has  been  to  some 
extent  attained — a  result  which  would  be  of  less  consequence  if  the 
impression  had  not  penetrated  the  minds  of  our  own  citizens — greatly 
to  the  injustice  of  a  Government  whose  rule  at  home  and  influence 
abroad  have  long  been  marked  by  wise  and  honorable  statesmanship, 
and  generally  by  an  enlarged  benevolence,  especially  toward  the 
oppressed  Christian  populations  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  perhaps  remarkable  that  England  should  regard  Rus- 
sia with  distrust  and  dislike.  She  believes  it  has  long  been  the 
imperial  purpose  to  occupy  India.  Wise  and  liberal  English  states- 
men do  not,  I  think,  share  this  apprehension,  nor  do  those  who 
have  means  of  learning  the  real  purposes  of  the  Russian  Emperor. 
He  would  fail  to  find  in  India  that  source  of  revenue  which,  under 
the  most  grinding  and  oppressive  taxation  ever  adopted,  except 
perhaps  in  Egypt,  enables  the  British  Government  to  draw  annu- 
ally from  a  starving  population  some  sixty-five  millions  sterling, 
more  than  eighteen  millions  of  which  is  expended  in  England  for 
the  administration  there  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  in  paying 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  etc.  This  vast  revenue  has  been  ob- 
tained, among  other  sources,  by  a  tax  of  between  six  and  seven 
millions  sterling — some  thirty-three  million  dollars — ^upon  salt,  an 
article  of  prime  necessity  for  both  poor  and  rich  in  a  hot  climate, 
and  by  a  tax  upon  such  incomes  as  amount  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  week.     The  Government  which  rules  this  people  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty  or  ninety  millions  by  a  viceroy  and  his  coancil, 
without  the  least  native  representation,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  an  army  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  ruled  of  from  seven- 
teen to  more  than  twenty-five  millions  sterling — a  sum  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  entire  military  establishment  of  Russia.     The 
numerous  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  India 
excepted,  are  governed  at  an  aggregate  cost  somewhat  exceeding 
the  revenues  received ;  but  the  unhappy  and  famine-stricken  popu- 
lations of  that  country  contribute  by  taxation  largely  to  the  national 
and  individual  incomes  of  the  English  people,  who,  by  superior 
strength  and  military  resources,  maintain  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness that  vast  inheritance  of  human  beings  which  Warren  Hastings 
and  others  conquered  for  England  by  an  infamy  of  cruelties  which 
the  eloquence  of  Burke  has  made  immortal    This  inheritance  Rus- 
sia does  not  covet,  nor  would  she  hold  it  by  a  taxation  which  bares 
and  bleaches  the  very  bones  of  a  people  taught  by  their  religion  to 
bow  submissively  to  a  fate  which  makes  their  journey  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave  a  pilgrimage  of  hopeless  toil,  suffering,  and  starva- 
tion.   Not  only  does  the  tax-gatherer  seize  all  except  what  he  deems 
barely  enough  to  sustain  life,  but  the  Government  is  constantly 
increasing  the  burdens  of  its  victims  by  enlarging  the  debt  of  India, 
which  from  1869  to  1878  was  increased  more  than  fifty  millions 
sterling.   How  the  load  of  taxation  is  to  be  borne  necessary  to  meet 
increasing  interest  charged  upon  this  doomed  race  surpassed  even 
the  ingenuity  of  the  late  Ministry,  for  it  was  admitted,  by  the  pliant 
instruments  which  obeyed  the  nod  and  worked  the  will  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  in  India,  that  every  resource  of  the  ghastly  and  swarming 
millions  of  that  ancient  land  which  greed  and  avarice  could  discover 
had  already  been  levied  upon  to  support  a  government  in  compari- 
son with  which  that  of  their  dethroned  princes  was  huncLane  and 
merciful.     Hence  the  two  or  three  millions  sterling  contributed  by 
Indian  taxation  and  pledged  as  a  famine  fund  were  seized  by  the 
fallen  Ministry  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  war  waged  to  establish  a 
"scientific  frontier'' — a  wickedness  which,  without  accomplishing 
its  purpose,  has  dethroned  a  rightful  ruler  and  destroyed  thousands 
of  his  people. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  oppressive  taxation  of  India  is  founded 
upon  the  statements  of  English  officials  and  English  writers,  some 
of  whom  have  denounced  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  as  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  which  prevailed  before  the  atrocities  of  Hast- 
ings planted  a  Christian  flag  upon  pagan  soil.     The  constant  fear 
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that  Russia  intends  to  seize  India  leads  England  to  imagine  that 
every  march  of  Russian  troops  to  a  Russian  outpost  in  Asia  is 
a  threat  to  invade  India.  It  is  an  idle  fear,  and  yet  it  is  this 
and  the  equally  groundless  apprehension  that  Russia  designs  to 
occupy  Constantinople  which  have  led  to  the  bolstering  of  Tur- 
key by  Great  Britain ;  have  made  the  massacre  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Bulgarian  and  Greek  Christians  by  the  Turks  possible ; 
and,  finally,  made  it  necessary  for  Russia,  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, single-handed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  treasure,  to  substantially  destroy  a  power  which  for 
generations  had  been  the  scourge  and  the  curse  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  war  was  waged  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest. It  was  forced  upon  the  Emperor  by  the  religious  sentiment 
of  his  people,  long  outraged  by  atrocities  committed  upon  their 
Christian  neighbors  the  Bulgarians  too  horrible  to  describe ;  and, 
when  war  was  finally  declared,  it  was  but  the  cry  of  the  Russian 
nation  for  vengeance  upon  great  offenders  against  the  human  race. 
And  so  impressed  were  the  English  people  by  these  horrors,  that 
their  Government  was  compelled  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and 
witness  the  chastisement  of  its  ancient  ally,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
looked  on  with  approval.  I  know  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
Emperor  engaged  in  this  contest,  and  have  high  authority  for  saying 
that  it  was  long  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  such  joint  action  of  the 
great  powers  would  be  taken  as  would  force  the  Turk  to  stay  his 
indiscriminate  butchery  of  women,  children,  and  unarmed  men. 
England  refused  to  unite  for  this  purpose  ;  the  Czar  declared  war, 
and  then  moved  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  race.  They 
were  finally  conquered,  and  the  flag  of  the  victors,  after  many  bat- 
tles, waved  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  These  might  have  been 
entered  without  firing  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  man,  but  the  Emperor, 
conscious  that  the  power  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  was  annihilated, 
stayed  the  march  of  his  colunms  at  San  Stefano,  and  there  dictated 
terms  of  peace.  These  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  bearing  that 
name,  and  this  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  where  it 
underwent  many  changes,  the  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  being 
to  reduce  within  as  narrow  territorial  limits  as  possible  that  free- 
dom which  Europe  was  to  guarantee  to  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  it  was 
the  boast  of  this  representative  of  a  Christian  power,  when  the 
labors  of  that  Congress  ended,  that  the  area  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  prescribed  by  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  by 
that  of  Berlin  been  vastly  circumscribed.     The  chief  tenderness 
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displayed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  Congress  was  for  the  Jews, 
while  his  greatest  soUcitude  was  for  the  Turk,  who  was  to  guard 
the  gates  of  the  East  against  the  march  of  Russia. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  be  condemned  by  the  British  people,  but  I  had  not  sup- 
posed he  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so  until  Parliament 
should  approve  of  all  he  had  done,  for  I  deemed  him  too  astute  to 
exchange  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  not  at  all  confident 
that  dramatic  displays  upon  the  vast  theatre  he  occupied  would  be 
accepted  at  the  polls  for  wise  statesmanship.  He  did  not  disap- 
point expectation,  but  held  his  Parliament  firmly  in  hand  until  it  had 
entered  its  seventh  and  last  year  of  constitutional  life  ;  and,  as  it  was 
about  expiring,  he  so  dissolved  it  as  to  maintain  his  well-earned  rep- 
utation for  startling  surprises,  for  his  purpose  was  concealed,  not 
only  from  his  political  antagonists,  but  from  some  of  his  inferior 
followers.  If  his  object  was  to  rout  his  adversaries,  by  a  sudden 
manoeuvre,  before  they  could  unite  their  forces  for  the  fray,  he  has 
been  disappointed  ;  for,  under  great,  eloquent,  and  skillful  leaders, 
they  were  so  marshaled  as  to  pronounce,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, a  condemnation  of  his  Ministry  as  decisive  and  withering  as 
any  ever  before  recorded  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  British 
people. 

This  policy  has  imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  English  na- 
tion. A  legacy  of  troubles,  involving  the  wisest  statesmanship  to 
compose,  has  been  devolved  upon  the  new  Ministry,  and  a  load  of 
taxation,  which  no  budget  can  evade  or  conceal,  must  be  proposed, 
to  meet  obligations  which  the  Government  is  pledged  to  perform. 
It  will  greatly  embarrass  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  they  must  solve.  Treaties  made  by  their 
predecessors  they  must  observe,  and  these,  if  faithfully  executed, 
demand  great  sacrifices.  Thus,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  secret 
treaty  conveying  Cyprus,  in  some  of  their  provisions,  are  not  only 
hostile  to  the  views  of  the  new  Ministry,  but  highly  detrimental  to 
the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  these 
provisions  must  be  executed  so  long  as  the  treaties  are  substantially 
observed  by  the  Porte.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  is  an  earnest 
Christian  statesman,  who  appreciates  the  stupendous  mistake  com- 
mitted by  his  predecessors  in  forcing  at  Berlin  the  yoke  of  the  Turk 
upon  the  Bulgarian  Christians  after  Russia  had  removed  it  in  the 
field,  and  by  treaty  at  San  Stef ano.  He  knows,  too,  the  grave  mis- 
take committed  in  not  conciliating  that  people  instead  of  making 
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them  feel  that  the  Russians,  not  the  English,  were  their  friends, 
for  it  is  probably  their  mission  to  possess  and  hold  Constantinople 
and  the  straits  as  the  trustee  of  nations — a  position  no  first-rate 
power  would  be  willing  to  occupy. 

The  gratitude  the  Greeks  owe  to  Russia  is  of  much  the  same 
character,  for  they,  too,  owe  their  national  independence  substan- 
tially to  her  assistance.  British  statesmen,  at  Berlin,  might  have 
secured  the  gratitude  of  both  Oreeks  and  Bulgarians  by  a  simple 
recognition  of  their  well-founded  claims  ;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
unable  to  realize  that  the  Turk  was  doomed,  by  the  forces  of  a 
civilization  he  could  not  resist,  to  speedy  decay  in  Europe,  sought 
to  preserve  the  outer  shell  of  a  rotten  empire.  He  failed  to  see  that 
this  supposed  bulwark  against  the  imaginary  march  of  Russia  east- 
ward would  be  worse  than  useless  if  the  bulwark  itself  must  be 
propped  and  sustained  by  the  power  of  England.  It  remains  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  liberal-minded  statesmen  he  has  called  about 
him  to  cooperate  with  the  powers  represented  at  Berlin  in  doing 
justice  to  both  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  by  yielding,  to  the  former, 
geographical  limitations  prescribed  in  the  IVeaty  of  Berlin,  and,  to 
the  latter,  that  liberty  from  Turkish  oppressions — south  as  well  as 
north  of  the  Balkans — ^which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  representatives 
of  Christian  England  to  curtail.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory 
of  Prince  Gortchakoff  that  he  in  the  Congress  endeavored  to  give  the 
Bulgarians  a  territory  comprehending  their  entire  nationality,  and 
to  the  Greeks  their  enlarged  boundsuies  ;  and  before  his  departure 
for  the  Congress,  when  the  question  was  suggested  whether  the 
Greeks  could  be  properly  represented  there  he  said,  if  not  repre- 
sented, they  could  surely  be  heard,  to  press  their  claims  ;  and  in  that 
connection  he  more  than  once  declared  with  emphasis,  ''  I  will  be 
the  advocate  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Congress.'' 

When  telegrams  were  received  announcing  that  this  aged  and 
venerated  statesman  was  sick  unto  death,  I  had  faith  that  he  would 
live  to  rejoice  with  the  Christian  world  over  the  victory  of  the  Lib- 
erals in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  would  not  much  surprise  me  should  he 
survive  long  enough  to  agree  with  their  Ministry  upon  an  Eastern 
policy  of  such  breadth  and  wisdom  as  to  remove  the  fears  which 
continually  haunt  the  English  mind  that  Russia  designs  to  invade 
India,  or  at  least  to  occupy  Constantinople.  This  accomplished, 
and  harmonious  relations  would  soon  exist  between  the  peoples  of 
both  nations.  England  is  strong  enough  to  hold  her  empire  against 
all  but  the  explosion  of  internal  forces,  and  she  would  better  display 
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thiB  strength  by  a  calm  and  nnroffled  front  than  by  a  constant  ner- 
Tons  agitation — ^the  nsnal  expression  of  weakness  and  fear. 

I  have  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  presented  facts  to 
show  the  deep  interest  which  in  our  day  Rnasia  has  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  suffering  Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  how  mnch 
she  has  sacrificed  to  promote  this  welfare.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
motive  of  the  Emperor  in  so  doing  was  to  weaken  and  finally  to  de- 
stroy his  ancient  enemy,  and  not  to  benefit  the  oppressed.  This  is 
a  cheap  if  not  cowardly  criticism,  and  is  generally  nrged  by  those 
destitute  of  the  virtues  of  generosity  and  benevolence,  who  would 
excuse  their  absence  by  denouncing  them  as  ambition  and  avarice 
when  exercised  by  others. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sympathy  heretofore  extended  by  Rus- 
sia to  the  Greek  nation  existed  in  1778  in  the  mind  of  the  Empress 
Catharine.  The  English  Minister  then  at  her  court  was  Mr.  Harris, 
afterward  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  whose  grandson  edited  his  diaries 
and  correspondence,  to  which  I  shall  refer.  He  was  sent  to  Russia 
during  our  Revolutionary  war,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  that  power  and  Great 
Britain— one  object  being  to  secure  aid  against  France,  that  Eng- 
land might  turn  a  sufficient  force  upon  her  American  colonies  to 
crush  their  rebellion.  He  struggled  long  and  earnestly  to  accom- 
plish this  ;  and  finally,  when  these  efforts  failed,  he  attempted,  by 
means  of  a  bribe  offered  to  the  Empress  by  authority  of  his  Grov- 
emment,  to  induce  her,  while  acting  as  mediatrix,  to  promote  peace 
between  the  contending  parties — a  position  demanding  the  utmost 
impartiality — so  to  conclude  it  as  to  make  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  fleets  and  armies  from  the  American  colonies  a  condition, 
that  Great  Britain,  thus  relieved  from  her  Continental  antagonists 
France  and  Spain,  might  the  more  easily  redace  her  colonies  to 
subjection. 

Mr.  Harris  was  not  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
alliance,  and  in  June,  1779,  he  writes  to  his  Government  in  a  de- 
spondent tone  : 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  as  well  from  what  I  hear  as  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  this  court  in  the  common  course 
of  negotiation.  The  leading  men  here  are  too  rich  for  corruption,  too  head- 
strong to  be  persuaded,  and  too  ignorant  to  listen  to  plain  truth  and  convio- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  present  reigning  idea — and  it  carries  away  all  others — is  the 
establishing  a  new  empire  in  the  East,  at  Athens  or  Constantinople.  The  Em- 
press discoursed  a  long  while  with  me  the  other  day  on  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
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of  their  alacrity  and  the  anperiority  of  their  genins,  and  the  same  oharaoter 
heing  still  extant  in  the  modem  ones,  and  of  the  possibility  of  their  again 
becoming  the  first  people  if  properly  assisted  and  seconded.  She  told  me  she 
talked  this  language  to  me,  as  she  knew  my  father  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  she  hoped  I  inherited  his  predilection.  I  mention  this,  my  lord, 
not  for  the  sake  of  repeating  with  ostentation  the  marks  of  distinction  with 
which  she  honors  me,  but  with  a  view  of  hinting  to  your  lordship  that,  if  his 
J[diyesty  (the  King  of  Great  Britain)  should  stand  in  indispensable  need  of 
assistance  from  this  quarter,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  encouraging 
this  romantic  idea.  She  is  so  warmly  bent  on  it  that  such  a  conduct  dexter- 
ously managed  would  give  us  the  firmest  hold  of  this  court :  and  m  its  execu- 
tion^ wTienever  seriously  planned^  would  instantly  appear  impraetieable^  we 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  having  engaged  ourselves  too  far  in  an  unpleas- 
ant transaction.  Having  suggested  thus  much,  your  lordship  will  improve 
on  it  as  in  your  better  judgment  you  should  think  proper.  I  must  only  en- 
treat your  lordship  to  consider  it  as  written  in  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
submitted  as  a  proof  of  my  zeal,  not  to  be  employed  uselessly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  an  intelligent  man,  giving 
utterance  to  sentiments  so  base,  should  have  been  anxious  to  con- 
ceal them  from  all  but  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  leading  men  were  too  rich  to  be  bribed,  and  too  obstinate  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Harris  ;  but  he  discovered  that 
the  Empress  was  filled  with  the  noble  desire  to  relieve  the  suffering 
Greeks  from  the  cruelties  they  had  for  generations  suffered  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turk — ^believing  that,  if  properly  assisted  and  sec- 
onded, they  would  resume  their  old  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  therefore  suggested  that,  should  aid  from  Russia  be- 
come indispensable,  it  might  be  obtained,  and  France  and  Spain  be 
defied  and  the  colonists  humbled,  by  humoring  this  grand  scheme 
of  Greek  emancipation  and  independence,  and  pretending  to  unite 
with  the  Empress  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  this  method  of 
securing  assistance,  he  suggested,  would  be  cheap,  for  it  would  only 
be  necessary,  when  she  should  demand  the  promised  aid  for  the 
Greeks,  to  refuse  it  upon  the  ground  that  her  purpose  was  not  only 
romantic  but  impracticable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  insin- 
cerity has  too  frequently  marked  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  Greeks  from  that  time  to  the  present ;  and,  although  it  is 
quite  generally  assumed  that  Greek  independence  is  largely  due  to 
her  efforts,  this  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  the  Greeks  owe  this  mainly 
to  the  friendship,  services,  and  sacrifices  of  Russia.  This  can  be 
established  by  a  few  brief  statements.  In  1827,  when  Canning  was 
Prime  Minister,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia,  Great  Brit- 
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aiBy  and  France,  by  which  they  undertook  to  reHere  the  Ghreeks  by 
force,  if  necessary,  from  the  shocking  misgoyemment  of  the  Turk, 
and  especially  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  outrages  which  the  help- 
less Greeks  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  had  for  generations  suffered. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  Uie  English  Groyemment  to  uphold  the 
Turk  and  resist  all  efforts  to  dismember  his  empire,  or  reduce  his 
power ;  but  Canning  was  not  only  a  statesman  of  a  high  order,  but 
full  of  loye  for  his  race  and  anxious  to  relieve  it  ftt>m  tyranny  in  all 
forms.  He  therefore  cordially  united  in  the  treaty  I  have  men- 
tioned, warmly  sympathizing  with  that  oppressed  people.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  Canning  died  shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  was  very  soon  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  the  Duke  of 
'  Wellington,  who  almost  immediately  cast  about,  as  his  published 
letters  show,  for  some  pretext  on  which  to  evade  or  abandon  it,  in- 
sisting, with  as  uspicion  which  has  become  hereditary  in  the  English 
mind,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  ruler  was,  not  to  help  the 
Greeks,  but  to  aggrandize  his  empire.  In  October,  1827,  and  dur- 
ing Lord  Goderich's  brief  administration  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  Duke,  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought^  in 
which  the  entire  fleet  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  was  destroyed  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  Russia,  France,  and  England.  This  victory, 
which  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  English,  was  the  result 
of  an  engagement  brought  on  by  accident  rather  than  design — the 
purpose  of  the  three  admirals  commanding  the  combined  fleet  being 
to  induce  the  Turkish  commander,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  discontinue  the 
war  of  extermination  he  had  long  conducted  against  the  Greeks,  and 
which,  by  treaty,  the  three  powers  had  engaged  to  terminate — it 
being  supposed  the  Porte  would,  without  contest,  yield  to  the 
superior  force  thus  united  for  that  purpose.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  actual  force  was  not  to  be  employed  until  absolutely 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  secret 
article  appended  thereto.  When,  therefore,  the  combined  fleets 
entered  the  Greek  waters,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  without  intending  an  attack,  shots  were 
discharged  by  the  latter,  which  soon  brought  on  a  general  engage- 
ment, resulting  in  the  utter  destruction  of  their  entire  fleet.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  1828,  Parliament  assembled,  and  the  King's 
speech,  alluding  to  this,  stated  :  ''  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  that 
this  conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the  naval  force  of  an  ancient 
ally  ;  but  he  still  entertains  the  hope  that  this  untoward  event  will 
not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,"  etc.    The  use  of  this  Ian- 
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guage  gave  rise  to  a  most  violent  debate  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
address  from  the  throne,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  ablest  men  on 
both  sides  participated.  It  was  denied  that  the  Turk  had  been  the 
ancient  ally  of  England  ;  and  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Burke 
was  quoted  by  Lord  HoUand  to  show  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  European  system. 

"I  have  never  before  heard  it  held  forth,"  said  Burke,  "that 
the  Turkish  Empire  has  ever  been  considered  as  any  part  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  They  despise  and  contemn  all  Chris- 
tian princes  as  infidels,  and  only  wish  to  subdue  and  exterminate 
them  and  their  people.  What  have  these  worse  than  savages  to 
do  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  to  spread  war,  destruction, 
and  pestilence  among  them  ?  The  ministers  and  the  policy  which 
shall  give  these  people  any  weight  in  Europe  will  deserve  all  the 
bans  and  curses  of  posterity.  All  that  is  holy  in  religion,  all 
that  is  moral  and  humane,  demands  an  abhorrence  of  everything 
which  tends  to  extend  the  power  of  that  cruel  and  wasteful  em- 
pire. Any  Christian  power  is  to  be  preferred  to  these  destructive 
savages." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Brougham  said  that  "  he  wished 
at  once  to  record  his  dissent  from  that  paragraph  of  the  speech 
which  designated  the  affair  of  Navarino  as  an  occurrence  to  be 
lamented,  but  which  he  would  term  a  glorious,  brilliant,  decisive, 
and  immortal  achievement.  It  has  been  reserved,"  he  said, "  for  some 
of  the  men  of  these  times  to  triumph  and  to  be  afraid — ^to  conquer 
and  to  repine — to  fight  as  heroes  did  the  contest  of  freedom,  and 
still  to  tremble  like  slaves — ^to  act  gloriously  and  repine  bitterly — 
to  win  by  brave  men  the  battle  of  liberty  in  the  East,  and,  in  the 
West,  to  pluck  from  the  valiant  brow  the  laurels  which  it  had  so 
nobly  earned,  and  plant  the  cypress  in  their  stead  because  the  con- 
queror had  fought  for  religion  and  liberty." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  soon  after  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter, maintained  that  the  epithets  in  the  royal  speech  which  had 
excited  such  disapprobation  and  comment  were  in  both  instances 
fairly  and  truly  applicable  ;  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  long 
been  an  ally  of  his  country  ;  that  the  Ottoman  power  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  that  its  preserva- 
tion had  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  an  object  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

These  views  he  stubbornly  maintained  after  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  and,  as  his  published  correspondence  shows,  resolved  not  to 
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execute  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  three  powers  for  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Oreeks — declaring  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Russian  Emperor  in  so  doing  was  not  to  benefit  that  down-trod- 
den race,  but  in  some  manner  to  aggrandize  and  benefit  himself — 
how  or  in  what  respect  he  did  not  explain  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
either  power  could,  in  executing  that  treaty,  which  did  not  stipolate 
for  Greek  independence,  acquire  territory  or  the  least  selfish  advan- 
tage, its  sole  object  being  to  compel  the  Turks  to  cease  their  massa- 
cres of  a  defenseless  people. 

That  of  which  the  Empress  Catharine  talked  and  dreamed,  but 
was  unable  to  achieve,  her  grandson  Nicholas  accomplished,  by  ex- 
torting from  the  unwilling  but  conquered  Porte  recognition  of 
Greek  independence  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  After 
exhausting  all  peaceful  means,  he  in  April,  1828,  declared  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  after  many  hard-fought  battles  their  armies 
were  defeated,  and  Adrianople  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops  ; 
when  the  Sultan,  fearing  his  powerful  enemy  would  march  upon 
Constantinople,  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  upon  condition 
that  he  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece  ;  and  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the  Greeks,  by  the  aid  of  Russia, 
again  assumed  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  For  this 
inestimable  service  the  Emperor  required  of  them  no  compensation 
— no  advantages.  The  event  was  hailed  with  approval  by  all  na- 
tions and  governments  except  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  frowned 
upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  Greeks  that  Great  Britain  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  in 
the  formation  of  this  treaty,  for  they  would  not  have  been  more 
fairly  treated  by  Wellington  in  1829  than  they  were  a  half -century 
later  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  discouraged  them  from  uniting 
with  Russia  in  her  late  war  upon  the  Turks  by  the  promise  that,  if 
they  remained  neutral,  their  interests  should  be  better  served  than 
they  could  be  by  joining  the  Russian  armies.  Greece  believed 
this,  and  has  since  had  abundant  cause  to  repent  her  confidence,  for, 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Lord  Beaconsfield  strongly  objected 
even  to  recommending  Turkey  to  grant  any  definite  extension  of 
Greek  boundaries ;  and,  when  against  his  opposition  these  were 
fixed,  he  has  ever  since  declined,  upon  different  pretexts,  to  unite 
with  the  powers  of  Europe  in  demanding  of  the  Sultan  perf  ormanoe 
of  this  condition. 

I  now  recur  to  the  just  and  generous  conduct  displayed  toward 
us  by  the  Empress  Catharine  during  our  Revolutionary  struggle — 
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a  conduct  repeated  by  her  imperial  descendant,  now  npon  the 
throne,  during  the  dark  hours  of  our  civil  contest. 

To  resist  France,  Great  Britiain  had  been  compelled  to  employ 
most  of  her  naval  and  military  power,  instead  of  turning  it  upon 
and  crushing  the  colonists.  The  war  between  these  powers  seri- 
ously disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe,  and  greatly 
interfered  with  its  commerce,  toward  which  the  armed  ships  of 
Great  Britain  adopted  an  oppressive  and  unjust  policy,  stopping, 
searching,  and  seizing  vessels,  and  claiming  the  right  to  consider  as 
contraband  of  war  some  of  the  most  important  products  of  north- 
em  Europe.  This  led  the  Empress  to  project,  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1778,  the  treaty  of  the  armed  neutrality,  designed  by  the 
states  joining  it  to  resist  the  maritime  outrages  to  which  their  com- 
merce was  thus  subjected.  The  personal  character  of  the  Empress 
was  such  as  gave  her  great  influence  over  the  northern  courts,  and 
also  that  of  Vienna ;  and,  the  attitude  of  France  being  such  as  to 
make  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  extremely  anxious  to  form 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  Mr.  Harris,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1778,  was,  as  before  stated,  especially  instructed  to  obtain  such 
a  treaty,  if  possible.  He  had  been  told  early  in  April,  1778,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  French  Court  had  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Americans,  which,  he  says, 
filled  him  with  indignation,  and  he  declared,  in  a  letter  written  in 
May  of  that  year,  that  "  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  from 
the  first  period  of  our  American  contest  has  been  fraught  with  du- 
plicity, baseness,  and  low  cunning " ;  and  he  added :  "  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  them  see  it  in  that  light  here,  but  have  only  suo- 
ceeded  in  drawing  from  the  Empress  a  civil  answer  and  lukewarm 
expressions  of  friendship.  I  wish  I  could  promise  myself  any  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  making  her  fulfill  even  these  lukewarm  expressions ; 
but  I  find  her  character  so  different  from  what  I  was  told  it  was,  and 
her  good- will  toward  us  so  changed,  that  it  will  require,  I  believe, 
my  greatest  efforts  to  prevent  her  doing  harm  instead  of  prevailing 
on  her  to  do  us  good." 

And  in  a  previous  letter,  written  in  April,  he  says,  "If  they*' 
(the  Empress  and  her  ministers)  "  should  desert  us  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  I  flatter  myself  no  imputation  of  neglect  will  be  laid  to  my 
charge." 

It  was  indeed  an  hour  of  trial  for  Great  Britain.  While  en- 
deavoring to  conquer  to  absolute  subjection  her  American  colonies, 
France  had  appeared  as  their  champion,  and  England  was  thus  con- 
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fronted  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  To  subju- 
gate her  colonies  was  no  easy  task,  but  to  do  this,  and  carry  on  a 
European  war  of  magnitude,  would  require  the  straining  of  every 
nerve  unless  powerful  aid  could  be  secured ;  and,  to  get  this.  Great 
Britain  was  ready  to  humble  herself  in  the  person  of  her  represent- 
ative before  the  Empress,  who  was  implored  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed alliance.  That  accomplished,  France  would  be  checkmated, 
and  to  crush  the  rebellious  Americans  would  then  be,  it  was  sup- 
posed, comparatively  easy. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Mr.  Harris  writes,  **  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion here  to  agree  to  our  alliance  even  on  any  terms  " ;  and  he  in  the 
same  month  again  writes,  ''  The  friendship  of  this  country  partakes  of 
its  climate — a  clear,  brilliant  sky,  with  a  cold,  freezing  atmosphere." 

In  November,  1T78,  he  was  still  endeavoring  to  form  this  alli- 
ance, and  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  obtain  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Empress  on  the  subject,  as  he  doubted  if  his  views 
reached  her  through  her  ministers.  This  audience  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  until  September,  1779,  when  he  urged  her  to  make  a 
strong  and  spirited  declaration  to  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Ma- 
drid—Spain having  at  that  time  united  with  France  in  the  contest — 
and  to  support  that  declaration  by  an  immediate  considerable  naval 
armament.  She  declined  this  proposal,  and  hinted,  says  Mr.  Harris, 
"a<  our  being  able  to  restore  peace  by  renouncing  our  struggle  with 
the  colonies?^ 

This  interview  seems  to  have  discouraged  him  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  coveted  alliance,  and  his  failure  with  her  and  with  those 
who  were,  as  he  had  said,  ^^too  rich  to  be  bribed  and  too  obstinate 
to  be  convinced,"  seems  to  have  worked  a  change  in  his  estimate 
of  their  characters  and  purposes.  In  June,  1779,  he  had  praised 
the  Empress  as  a  great  adept  in  English  gardening,  and  added  that, 
from  conversing  on  this  subject,  "  we  got  to  Blackstone,  where  she 
soon  led  me  out  of  my  depth,  as  I  believe  she  would  many  a  cir- 
cuiter,  being  most  perfectly  mistress  of  our  laws  and  constitu- 
tion.'^ 

Writing  in  January,  1778,  he  says:  "Prepared  even  as  I  was 
for  the  magnificence  and  parade  of  this  court,  yet  it  exceeds  in 
everything  my  ideas  ;  to  this  is  joined  the  most  perfect  order  and 
decorum.  The  Empress  herself  unites  in  the  most  wonderful  man- 
ner the  talent  of  putting  those  she  honors  with  her  confidence  at 
their  ease,  and  of  keeping  up  her  own  dignity.  Her  character  extends 
throughout  her  whole  administration,  and,  although  she  is  rigidly 
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obeyed,  yet  she  has  introduced  a  lenity  in  the  mode  of  government 
to  which,  till  her  reign,  this  country  was  a  stranger." 

This  estimate,  formed  with  sufficient  deliberation,  he  afterward 
exchanged  for  one  very  discreditable  to  them  all,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  his  mission  was  profitless  and  his  efforts  to  secure  aid 
from  the  Empress  hopeless.  His  Government  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  project  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  through  him  proposed  to 
the  Empress  that,  if  she  would  abandon  it,  secret  instructions  should 
be  given  to  all  British  men-of-war  not  to  stop  or  search  Russian 
vessels ;  but  she,  with  the  same  romantic  ideas  as  to  fairness  and 
justice  which  had  surprised  Mr.  Harris  when  she  spoke  of  the 
Greeks,  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  toward  sister  nations 
who  had  trusted  her  as  their  ally,  that  she  declined  a  proposal 
which  was  to  benefit  her  commerce  at  their  expense.  She  might, 
indeed,  have  largely  increased  her  own  by  accepting  the  bait,  for 
her  flag  would  have  safely  covered  all  cargoes  carried  under  it,  at  a 
period  when  that  of  Great  Britain  was  the  scourge  of  the  seas. 

Finally,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harris  having  utterly  failed  to  induce 
the  Empress  to  join  an  alliance  which  would  have  involved  her  in 
war  with  France  and  Spain,  she,  at  the  request  of  those  powers  and 
of  Great  Britain,  consented  to  act  as  mediatrix  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  Europe  by  establishing  a 
peace  between  the  contending  powers.  She  was,  of  course,  bound 
to  act  toward  the  three  Powers  with  entire  justice  and  impartiality, 
and  yet,  when  it  was  understood  that  she  would  accept  the  position, 
another  and  most  extraordinary  (not  to  say  disgraceful)  effort  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through  Mr.  Harris,  to 
induce  her  to  violate  the  duty  she  was  to  perform,  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  shall  briefly  state. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  between  Prince  Potemkin,  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Empress,  and  Mr.  Harris,  it  was  suggested 
that,  if  she  could  effect  a  peace  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Govern- 
ment, it  might  be  induced  to  cede  to  her,  in  consideration  of  the 
service,  the  Island  of  Minorca,  the  transaction  to  be  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  France  until  peace  should  be  secured,  as  possession  by 
Russia  of  that  island  would  place  enmity  between  the  two  nations  ; 
and,  of  course,  with  a  knowledge  by  France  of  the  bribe,  she  would 
decline  to  accept  the  Empress  as  mediatrix.  Considerable  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  transpired  between  Mr.  Harris  and  hi» 
Government,  when,  finaJly,  Lord  Stormont,  then  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1781,  during  a  very  dark  pe- 
voL.  cxxx. — TSio.  283.  36 
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nod  of  our  Reyolntionary  war,  wrote  to  his  Minigter  that  ''hiB 
Majesty,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  his  confidential  senrantSy  has 
empowered  me  to  authorize  you  to  mention  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  so  great  and  important  a  cession  can  be  made  : 

''  The  Empress  of  Russia  shall  effectuate  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  upon  the  following  tenns^ 
viz. :  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1762,  shaU  be  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
to  be  made.  It  shall  be  renewed  with  such  alterations  only  respect- 
ting  the  possessions  of  the  contracting  parties  as  the  events  of  the 
war  have  made.  ...  It  shall  be  an  express  condition  that  the 
French  immediately  evacuate  Rhode  Island,  and  every  other  part 
of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  North  America.  No  stipulation  or 
agreement  whatever  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  his  Majesty's 
rebellious  subjects,  who  can  never  be  mffered  to  treat  through  Uie 
medium  of  a  foreign  power.  If  the  Empress  of  Russia  will  effect 
such  a  peace  as  is  here  described,  the  King  will  in  that  case  cede  to 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia,  the 
Island  of  Minorca ;  this  cession  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  preliminaries  of  the  above-described  peace  are  signed. 

''  Though  the  cession  must  be  conditional,  and  can  not  be  made 
till  after  the  service  is  performed,  yet  the  effectual  engagement  may 
be  entered  into  immediately,  but  must  for  many  reasons  be  kept 
absolutely  secret  for  the  present." 

The  Empress  was  extremely  anxious  to  secure  possession  of  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  where  her  fleets  could  have  been  moored 
and  her  naval  power  increased,  and  Minorca  she  would  have  re- 
garded as  of  inestimable  value.  The  service  she  was  to  perform  in 
return  was  almost  as  easy  as  lying,  for  she  was  only  to  violate  her 
duty  by  securing  a  peace  which  her  great  influence  and  supposed 
impartiality  could,  it  was  believed,  accomplish — ^being  careful  to 
conceal  that  she  was  so  doing  for  a  bribe,  which  would  put  lasting 
enmity  between  her  empire  and  that  of  France,  the  power  trusting 
in  her  impartiality  and  justice.  And  this  service  was  proposed 
through  a  minister  who  stated,  in  a  communication  to  his  Govern- 
ment, that  he  had  declared  to  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Bmpiess 
that,  should  the  King  of  Prussia  be  joined  in  the  mediation,  <^  we 
could  no  longer  consider  it  as  an  impartial  one,"  although  it  was 
not  suggested  that  the  Great  Frederick  had  been  bribed,  or  was 
likely  to  be,  by  the  French  Eong. 

I  need  not  suggest,  what  is  quite  apparent,  that  the  answer  of 
the  Empress  to  this  proposal  might  have  been  the  turning-point  in 
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our  Revolutionary  war ;  for,  with  peace  between  France,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  the  French  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from  us, 
and  our  forefathers  interdicted  from  communicating  with  Oreat 
Britain  through  any  foreign  power,  they  would  have  been  isolated, 
unsupported,  and,  if  not  crushed,  would  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice 
many  more  of  their  precious  lives,  with  a  postponement  of  their 
independence  for  a  generation. 

The  Empress  declined  this  proposition— declared  that  she  "  would 
not  be  led  into  temptation,"  and  answered  it  by  the  following  com- 
munication, written  in  her  own  hand : 

"Her  Imperial  Majesty  is  extremely  sensible  of  the  friendly 
offer  the  Court  of  London  has  made  her  :  she  has  already  said,  an4 
again  repeats,  that  she  shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute  for  Great 
Britain  a  just  and  honorable  peace  ;  that  she  will  work  strenuously 
with  her  colleague  to  effect  this  end ;  and,  if  she  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed,  she  then  with  the  greatest  pleasure  will  enter  into 
the  closest  connection  with  England,  and  cement  this  connection  by 
any  means  the  most  likely  to  render  it  useful,  sincere,  and  lasting. 
As  long,  however,  as  she  is  employed  as  mediatrix,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  must  be  sensible  she  can  not,  with  any  propriety,  enter 
even  into  an  eventual  convention  with  him ;  since,  as  the  object  of 
this  convention  must  sooner  or  later  transpire,  it  will  appear  on 
some  future  day  as  if  she  had,  during  the  mediation,  been  influ- 
enced by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  her  impartiality  and 
justice  might  be  called  in  question.'' 

This  answer,  polite  as  became  the  great  monarch  who  wrote  it, 
conveyed  a  reproach  which  should  have  been  felt  even  by  the  King 
and  his  ministers  to  whom  it  was  communicated.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  attempt  of  Mr.  Harris  to  influence  the  Empress  by 
negotiation  or  bribery ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  she  enter- 
tained a  great  admiration,  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  hostile 
policy  of  Lord  North  toward  the  American  colonies  was  succeeded 
by  one  friendly  and  conciliatory,  Mr.  Harris  found  that  he  was 
treated  with  greater  kindness  than  formerly  by  the  Empress,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  and  with  the  new  administra- 
tion which  favored  their,  independence.  It  was  soon  after  his  fail- 
ures in  these  not  very  creditable  efforts  in  diplomacy  that  Mr.  Harris 
requested  to  be  recalled,  and  in  this  connection  his  grandson  with 
great  simplicity  records  in  the  diary  : 

"The  evident  hopelessness  of  obtaining  an  effective  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  the  corrupt  transactions  in  which  Sir  James  Harris 
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was  unavoidably  inyolved  at  this  court,  where  honesty,  truth,  and 
decency  were  openly  disregarded,  had  completely  disgusted  him 
with  his  office." 

It  would  seem  that  honesty,  truth,  and  decency  were  there  too 
highly  regarded  to  suit  the  purposes  of  this  Minister  or  his  Govern- 
ment ;  and  these  qualities,  notwithstanding  the  misrepresentations  of 
British  diplomatists  and  historians,  and  the  slanders  of  the  English 
press,  have  been  substantially  exemplified  in  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  other  nations  from  that  period  until  the  present.  I  shall  here, 
perhaps,  be  met  with  the  vulgar  cry  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  which 
occurred  about  a  century  ago,  and  has,  with  an  industry  and  men- 
dacity unparalleled  in  history,  been  so  generally  attributed  to  Rus- 
sian intrigue  and  wickedness  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  English- 
speaking  race  believe  that  Russia  is  alone  responsible  for  what  has 
been  denounced  as  the  most  atrocious  robbery  of  national  life  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  mankind.  This  has  been  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  our  country,  declaimed  in  lecture-rooms,  elaborated 
by  the  novelist  in  many  dramatic  forms,  and  solemnly  taught  in 
churches,  until  the  very  mention  of  Poland  suggests  a  once  grand 
republic,  peopled  by  a  noble,  liberty-loving,  patriotic  race,  blotted 
out  of  the  firmament  of  nations  by  tlie  cruelty,  ambition,  and  greed 
of  a  Russian  despot.  No  picture  of  the  past  more  false  and  unreal 
than  this  was  ever  presented. 

The  partition  was  first  projected  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  long  wished  to  acquire  Polish  or  western  Prussia,  which  lay 
between  his  German  dominions  and  eastern  Prussia,  and  hence  at 
the  will  of  the  Poles  cut  ojff  all  communication  between  these  por- 
tions of  his  kingdom.  In  1769,  while  Poland  was  torn  by  civil 
commotions  and  desolated  by  the  plague,  under  pretense  of  forming 
lines  to  prevent  its  spread,  he  occupied  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia 
with  his  troops.  He  knew  that  to  hold  this  territory  he  must  have 
the  consent  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  this  led  him  to  plan  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  among  the  three  powers.  He  in  1769  or  1770  se- 
cured the  ready  concurrence  of  Austria,  but  found  the  Empress 
Catharine  indisposed  to  agree  to  it.  She  was  then  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Turks,  and  to  secure  her  acquiescence  the  King  sent 
his  brother  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  informed  the  Empress  that  Aus- 
tria was  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Porte,  which,  should  it  take 
place,  would  create  a  most  formidable  combination  against  her,  but 
that  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  could  be  secured  by  assenting 
to  the  partition,  upon  which  condition  he  would  renounce  his  con- 
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nection  with  the  Turk,  and  suffer  the  Russians  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  him  without  interruption.  Catharine,  dreading  the  in- 
terference of  the  Emperor,  and  perceiving  from  the  close  relations 
existing  between  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  Berlin  that  it  would  not 
be  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  intended  partition,  assented  to  it, 
and  the  treaty  for  that  purpose  was  executed  by  the  three  powers 
in  February,  1772. 

I  have  taken  this  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
partition  was  projected  and  planned,  and  the  threat  under  which 
the  assent  of  Catharine  was  obtained,  from  authentic  English 
sources,  which  in  the  same  connection  assert  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment remonstrated  against  it.  This  is  utterly  untrue.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  three  powers  informed  that  Government 
of  the  purpose  to  dismember  Poland,  the  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  : 

"  The  King  may  well  suppose  that  the  three  powers  are  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  their  respective  pretensions,  though  his  Ma- 
jesty is  not  informed  of  the  motives  of  their  conduct." 

This  answer  conveyed  acquiescence,  not  remonstrance  or  protest ; 
and,  indeed,  as  will  be  presently  shown  from  reliable  sources,  the 
nature  of  the  case  demanded  neither,  for,  of  all  the  accursed  govern- 
ments that  ever  existed  on  earth,  that  of  Poland,  from  1672  to  1772, 
was  the  worst,  the  most  intolerable  and  oppressive  :  and  this  was 
so  well  known  at  the  latter  period  throughout  Europe  that  every 
just  and  humane  ruler  felt  that  any  change  of  government  must  be 
a  relief,  to  the  wretched  slaves  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
Polish  population,  from  the  cruel  and  irresponsible  rule  of  the 
nobles.  I  have  space  for  but  a  few  facts  in  justification  of  this 
statement,  and  these  I  shall  take  from  impartial  and  reliable  sources. 

At  the  death,  in  1572,  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  of  the 
race  of  hereditary  Polish  kings,  the  nobles — between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred  thousand  in  number — ^formed  a  constitu- 
tion, exclusively  for  their  own  benefit,  which  did  not  even  notice 
the  existence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  miserable  people  who  were 
slaves,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  nobles  should  pay  no 
taxes,  should  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  should 
hold  all  offices — civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical — and  in  choosing 
their  King  should  lay  him  under  any  restrictions  they  pleased.  His 
election  by  this  vast  mass  of  electors  was  in  the  open  field  where 
they  assembled  armed,  and  here  for  two  hundred  years — from  1572 
until  the  partition — they  met  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  high- 
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est  bidder  at  the  Ck>art  of  Austria,  France,  Saxony,  Swede 
Brandenborgy  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  during  that  entire  p 
one  universal  scene  of  corruption,  faction,  and  confusion  reigi 
BO  that,  as  was  said  by  a  celebrated  historian,  ^^A  Poliah 
election  was  nothing  more  than  a  double  auction  of  the  thr 
Almost  every  election  was  the  signal  for  a  civil  war,  nsnally  la 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  next  reign,  so  that  for  the  < 
period  of  two  hundred  years,  ftt>m  the  first  election  to  the  part 
Poland  was  the  ^  constant  scene  of  anarchy,  and  its  attei 
miseries — fire,  bloodshed,  and  famine.''  And,  as  has  been  sai 
an  able  and  eloquent  English  writer,  Mr.  Cobden  :  '^  There  i 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  comparable  for  confusion 
f  ering,  and  wickedness,  to  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  kin| 
during  these  two  centuries.  ...  It  was  a  despotism  one  hni 
thousand  times  worse  than  that  of  Turkey,  because  it  ^ve  ti 
hundred  thousand  tyrants  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  thi 
of  the  community.  The  annals  of  republican  Poland,  previous 
its  dismemberment,  are  nothing  but  a  history  of  anarchy.'' 

The  historian  who  recounts  the  miseries  showered  upoE 
millions  of  slaves  during  this  career  of  sacrilege  and  rapine- 
religious  fanaticism  armed  itself  with  torture  and  the  sword- 
claims,  ^Oh  that  some  strong  despot  would  come  and  in  m 
rescue  these  people  from  themselves ! " 

The  wise  reform,  says  an  able  historian,  Herren,  '^that 
to  Russia,  at  the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  seeds  of  a  p 
which  has  since  grown  to  such  greatness,  and  which,  if  adopte 
Poland,  would  have,  in  all  probability,  conducted  her  to  a  sir 
state  of  prosperity,  were  absolutely  rejected  by  the  profli^te 
bles,  because  they  must  necessarily  have  involved  some  ameliora 
of  the  fate  of  the  people." 

What  the  partition  has  accomplished  for  that  portion  of  Po! 
which  came  under  the  rule  of  Russia  may  be  stated  in  the  langi 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  an  eminent  liberal,  who  will  certainly  not  be 
cused  of  an  undue  partiality  toward  a  despotic  government : 

"  Slavery,"  says  he,  "  no  more  exists  in  Poland ;  the  peai 
that  tills  the  soil  no  longer  ranks  on  a  level  with  the  oxen  1 
draw  his  plow ;  he  can  neither  be  murdered  nor  maimed  at 
caprice  of  an  insolent  owner,  but  is  as  safe  in  life  and  limb  ui 
the  present  laws  of  Poland  as  are  the  laborers  of  Sussex  or  K 
The  modem  husbandman  is  not  restricted  to  mere  personal  f  reedc 
he  enjoys  the  right  to  possess  property  of  all  kinds — ^not  even 
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cepting  land — ^against  which  the  nohles  of  ancient  republican  Poland 
opposed  insuperahle  prohihitions.  In  a  word,  the  peasantry  of 
Poland  now  possess  the  control  over  their  own  persons  and  fortunes, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  happiness  according  to  their  own  free 
will  and  pleasure." 

Referring  to  the ."  Cabinet  CyclopsBdia — History  of  Poland  " — 
a  jFaithful  compendium,  we  find  that  after  the  partition  Russian 
Poland  '^  had  continued  to  improve  beyond  all  precedent ;  at  no 
former  period  of  her  history  was  the  public  wealth  so  great  or  so 
generally  diffused :  bridges  and  public  roads  constructed  at  an 
enormous  eicpense — frequently  at  the  cost  of  the  Czar's  treasury ; 
the  multitude  of  new  habitations  remarkable  for  a  neatness  and  a 
regard  to  domestic  comfort  never  before  observed ;  the  embellish- 
ments introduced  into  the  buildings  not  merely  of  the  rich  but  of  the 
tradesmen  and  mechanics ;  the  encouragement  afforded  and  eagerly 
afforded  by  the  Gk)vemment  to  every  useful  branch  of  industry ; 
the  progress  made  by  agriculture,  in  particular  the  foundation  of 
Polish  prosperity ;  the  accumulation  on  all  sides  of  national  and 
individual  wealth ;  and,  above  all,  the  happy  countenances  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  society — exhibited  a  wonderful  contrast  to  what 
had  lately  been.  The  most  immense  of  markets,  Russia — a  market 
all  but  closed  to  the  rest  of  Europe — afforded  constant  activity  to 
the  manufacturer.  To  prove  this  astonishing  progress  from  deplora- 
ble, hopeless  poverty  to  successful  enterprise,  let  one  fact  suffice. 
In  1815  there  were  scarcely  one  hundred  looms  for  coarse  woolen 
cloths  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of  1830  there  were 
six  thousand." 

That  insurrection,  instigated  by  the  nobles  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  control  over  the  nation  they  had  so  long  oppressed,  was 
put  down  by  Russia,  and  in  the  order  issued  to  the  troops  to  quell 
it  they  were  required,  under  severe  penalties,  to  respect  the  houses 
and  property  of  the  Polish  peasants. 

I  have  shown  upon  the  best  authority  that  the  partition  of  Po- 
land was  not  conceived  or  planned  by  Russia ;  that  she  was  induced 
to  engage  in  it  under  the  threat  and  belief  that,  if  she  did  not,  Austria 
would  join  her  ancient  foe,  Turkey,  in  making  war  upon  her  people; 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  Oreat  Britain  officially  declared 
to  the  world  that  it  might  well  be  supposed  the  three  partitioning 
powers  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  respective  pretensions; 
and  it  also  appears  that  the  people  of  that  portion  of  Poland  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  have  been  vastly  benefited  by  her  rule.    In  view 
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of  thisy  is  it  not  time  that  the  virtaons  indignation  hurled  against 
Russia  by  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  malicious,  for  her 
participation  in  that  transaction,  should  cease?  Should  any  one 
call  in  question  the  facts  I  have  stated  in  her  justification,  they  will 
be  sustained  by  authorities  which  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced 
rarely  Consult,  but  which  even  the  malicious  will  hardly  venture  to 
deny. 

At  a  subsequent  time  I  may  take  occasion  to  present  somewhat 
in  detail  the  actual  condition  of  the  Russian  people  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  together  with  some  account  of  their  institu- 
tions and  laws.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  a  goy- 
emment  which  has  shown  so  deep  and  so  abiding  an  interest  in  the 
Christian  populations  of  other  lands  would  not  fail  to  manifest  the 
utmost  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  own  people  ;  nor  need  I  sug- 
gest that  a  sovereign,  under  whose  direction  a  representative  gOT- 
ernment  was  established  upon  the  borders  of  his  empire,  in  Bulga- 
ria, before  his  troops  ceased  to  occupy  that  country,  is  quite  certain 
not  only  to  be  favorable  to  such  an  institution  at  home,  but  to 
adopt  it  so  soon  as  his  people  are  fit  to  choose  their  representatives. 
He  is  kind,  wise,  brave,  and  humane ;  beloved  by  his  people,  who 
are  contented  with  a  rule  which  has  given  them  freedom,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  they  but  a  short  time  since  cultivated  as  serfs,  with 
the  solid  promise  of  a  future  marked  by  constantly  increasing  edu- 
cation and  national  prosperity. 

I  venture  to  close  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  we  thoroughly 
study  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  any  other  European  power,  we  shall 
find  that  its  Gk)vemmcnt  has  surpassed  all  others  in  the  sacrifices  it 
has  made  in  men  and  treasure  to  aid  oppressed  Christian  nationali- 
ties in  freeing  themselves  from  tjrranny  and  bondage  ;  and,  if  we 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  great  Empress  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  the  sympathy  shown  us  by  her  imperial  descendant 
in  our  late  struggle  to  hold  the  heritage  received  from  our  fathers, 
we  must  conclude  that  Russian  sympathy  is  earnest  and  heart-felt, 
and  not  the  mere  offspring  of  Russian  interests. 

E.  W.  Stoughtok. 
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Against  divorce  Romolns  enacted  severe  laws  which  for  a  long 
time  were  rigidly  observed.  Spurius  Camilius  Ruga  was  the  first 
person  who  obtained  a  formal  divorce  at  Rome.  This  he  did  in 
the  five  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  the  city.  It  is  reported 
thaty  '^  such  was  the  popular  indignation  attending  the  event,  all 
Rome  followed  the  divorcer  till  the  end  of  his  days."  But  this 
moral  "  indignation  "  did  not  always  continue.  Such  were  the  ex- 
travagant modes  of  living,  so  corrupting  were  certain  habits  in 
society,  and  so  prevalent  the  more  secret  vices  in  domestic  life, 
that  divorces  became  common.  By  means  of  these  and  other  evils, 
the  family  as  an  institution  declined,  and  then  the  Roman  Empire, 
hoary  with  disease  rather  than  age,  tottered  and  fell. 

It  is  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  the  settlement  of 
New  England,  and  some  of  the  evils  that  caused  the  downfall  of 
Rome  are  here  too  prevalent,  and  are  assuming,  to  say  the  least,  a 
threatening  aspect.  Among  these  evils  is  that  of  divorce,  which 
has  within  a  short  period  alarmingly  increased.  Prior  to  1840  very 
few  divorces  were  either  sought  or  obtained,  and  these  were  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  one  cause,  viz.,  adultery.  So  few  were  the 
cases,  and  so  scattered  are  the  reports  of  them,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  present  anything  like  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject.  Soon 
after  1840  the  divorce  laws  were  remodeled  in  several  States,  and 
the  causes  for  divorce  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
they  could  more  easily  be  procured. 

For  obtaining  statistics  on  divorces,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  census,  taken  once  in  five  or  ten  years.  The  census  re- 
ports simply  the  number  of  divorced  persons,  male  and  female, 
found  in  a  place  at  the  time,  without  including  the  divorced  per- 
sons who  had  died,  moved  away,  or  married  again  between  these 
years.    Parties  who  have  been  divorced,  and  their  friends,  fre- 
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quently  take  special  pains  to  conceal  the  fact.  Besides,  it  has  t 
the  practice  of  the  courts  to  try  these  cases  in  priyate,  and  no  j 

\  lie  announcement  is  made  of  the  results.    It  would  seem,  moreo 

that,  for  many  years,  in  providing  reports  of  various  changes 

\  events  in  social  life,  as  well  as  in  publishing  the  proceedings  of 

courts,  this  matter  of  divorce  was  regarded  either  of  little  coi 
quence,  or  was  intended  to  be  kept  private.  Divorce  cases  ^ 
tried  in  small  numbers,  at  different  times  and  places,  and  bei 
different  judges,  so  that  the  reports  of  them  are  widely  scatte 
in  court  records. 

The  most  appropriate  place  for  such  statistics  is  the  Begisi 
tion  Bureaus,  which  collect  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  \ 

'\  deaths  in  the  several  States.    But,  unfortunately,  neither  Ma 

nor  New  Ebmpshire  has  ever  established  such  a  bureau.  The  o 
report  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  these  States  is  made 
the  authorities  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  they  occurred,  for  p 
poses  of  local  interest  and  reference.  Unless  these  important  fa 
can  be  collected  and  tabulated  on  a  large  scale,  the  public  can  ( 
rive  very  little  benefit  from  them  for  purposes  of  health,  sanits 
improvement,  and  social  reform. 

«  It  is  about  forty  years  since  the  subject  of  establishing  Beg 
tration  Bureaus  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  began  to  be  a 
tated  in  this  country.  The  first  report  in  Massachusetts  was  ma 
in  1843  ;  the  first  in  Connecticut  in  1849  ;  in  Rhode  Island  in  185 
and' in  Vermont  in  1857.  In  reporting  the  number  of  births  frc 
year  to  year,  it  was  quite  natural  to  notice  the  number  of  deat 
and  their  causes,  showing  what  became  of  human  life ;  but,  in  i 
porting  the  marriages,  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  legislators 
statisticians  that  these  could  terminate  in  any  other  way  than  ] 
the  death  of  the  parties. 

For  many  years  no  provision  was  made  by  law  for  a  report  < 
divorces.  Possibly  the  number  of  divorces  was  so  small  at  t 
time  that  the  need  of  reporting  them  was  not  felt  by  the  projectc 
or  compilers  of  registration ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  w 
found  necessary  in  some  of  the  States  to  take  cognizance  of  t 
number  and  causes  of  divorce.  However,  in  the  oldest  and  t 
j  most  complete  registration  reports — ^those  of  Massachusetts — \ 

mention  whatever  is  made  of  divorces.  The  saddest  fact  in  vii 
statistics  is  entirely  ignored  in  these  thirty-seven  reports.  T 
marriages  since  1860 — ^amounting  to  over  two  hundred  and  fii 
thousand — are  fully  reported.     But  the  statistics  on  divorce  we  i 
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able  to  present  from  another  source ;  *  and,  as  divorces  were  not 
very  numerous  in  any  of  the  States  prior  to  1860,  we  commence 
our  tables  with  that  year  : 

MassaehuteUM, 


YEABS. 

DiToroes. 

Marriages. 

BatioofD. 
toM. 

YEABS. 

Diroroes. 

MarriagM. 

BatioofD. 
toM. 

1860 

248 

12,404 

1  to  61-0 

1870 

879 

14,721 

1  to  88*8 

1861 

284 

10,972 

1  "  46-8 

1871 

826 

16,746 

1  "  48-4 

1862 

196 

11,014 

1  "  66-2 

1872 

848 

16,142 

1  "  471 

1863 

207 

10,873 

1  "  62-6 

1878 

449 

16,487 

1  "  86-6 

1864 

270 

12,618 

1  «  46-6 

1874 

647 

16,064 

1  "  241 

1866 

883 

13,061 

1  "  89-2 

1876 

677 

18,663 

1  "  28*6 

1866 

892 

14,428 

1  "  86-8 

1876 

626 

12,749 

1  "  24-2 

1867 

282 

14,461 

1  "  61-2 

1877 

668 

12,768 

1  "  28-1 

1868 

889 
889 

18,868 
14,826 

1  "  40-8 
1  "  43-7 

1878 

600 

12,898 

1  "  21-4 

1869 

7,238 

2686,60 

Vemumi. 


YEABS. 

Divorces. 

Marriages. 

BatioofD. 
toM. 

TEABS. 

Divorces. 

Marriages. 

BatioofD. 
toM. 

1860 

95 

2,179 

1  to  22-9 

1870 

164 

2,928 

1  to  18-4 

1861 

66 

2,188 

1  "  831 

1871 

208 

2,742 

1  "  18-6 

1862 

94 

1,962 

1  «*  20-8 

1872 

146 

2,749 

1  "  18-8 

1868 

102 

2,007 

1  "  18-6 

1878 

176 

2,714 

1  "  16-4 

1864 

98 

1,804 

1  "  18-4 

1874 

170 

2,724 

1  "  16-9 

1865 

122 

2,569 

1  "  21-0 

1876 

171 

2,709 

1  "  16-8 

1866 

166 

8,001 

1  "  19-3 

1876 

168 

2,642 

1  "  16-7 

1867 

169 

2,867 

1  "  17-9 

1877 

176 

2,616 

1  «*  160 

1868 

167 
148 

2,961 
2,621 

1  "  17-7 
1  "  17-7 

1878 

197 

2,766 

1  "  140 

1869 

2,776 

48,868 

Connedieut, 


YKAB8. 

Divorces. 

1860 

282 

1861 

276 

1862 

267 

1863 

291 

1864 

426 

1866 

404 

1866 

488 

1867 

459 

1868 

478 

1869 

491 

Marriages. 

8,978 
3,767 
8,701 
3,467 
4,107 
4,460 
4,798 
4,779 
4,734 
4,764 


BatioofD. 
toM. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to  141 
"  18-6 
14*4 
11-9 

9-6 
111 

9*8 
10-4 

9-9 

9*6 


ii 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


YEABS. 

Divorces. 

1870 

408 

1871 

409 

1872 

464 

1873 

467 

1874 

492 

1875 

476 

1876 

896 

1877 

427 

1878 

401 

7,781 

Marriages. 


4,871 
4,882 
6,028 
4,841 
4,694 
4,886 
4,820 
4,319 
4,286 


84,168 


BatioofD. 
toM. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to  11*6 
"  11-9 
10-8 
10-6 
9*6 
9-2 
10-9 
10-1 
10-6 


*  In  1879  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  has  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  for  Massachusetts,  caused  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  divorces,  and,  as  a  result,  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  is 
presented  in  his  last  report  (1880),  giving  the  number  of  diroroes,  together  with  their 
causes,  in  Massachusetts,  from  1860  to  1878. 
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Rhode  Idand. 

YEAR8. 

DlTorees. 

Marriages. 

BatloofD. 
toM. 

YICAR8. 

ManlagM. 

BatloofD. 
toM. 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 

162 
200 
161 
200 
178 

2,289 
2,862 
2,886 
2,687 
2,680 

1  to  141 
1  '*  11-8 
1  "  14-6 
1  "  12-7 
1  "  16-2 

1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 

242 
168 
196 
178 
196 

2,641 
2,486 
2,268 
2,282 
2,824 

1  to  10*6 
1  "  16-7 
1  "  11-5 
1  "  12-8 
1  "  11-8 

There  was  no  law  in  Rhode  Island  requiring  a  report  of  di- 
vorces to  the  registration  office  until  1869,  so  that  the  table  here 
presented  covers  only  ten  years.  The  figures  in  each  of  these  tables 
are  believed  to  be  correct,  having  been  collected  from  official  docu- 
ments. No  statistics  can  well  be  presented  from  Maine  or  New 
Hampshire.  In  both  these  States  the  marriages  are  recorded  only 
in  the  records  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  occur,  and  the 
divorces  only  in  the  district  records  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  laws  on  divorce  there  are  liberal — ^the  causes 
allowed  numerous,  and  divorces  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  proba- 
bly as  much  so  as  in  the  other  New  England  States.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  divorces  in  each  of  those  States,  based  upon  popu- 
lation, may  be  made  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  above  tables  suggests  points  of  special  interest. 
The  reports  here  presented,  instead  of  being  exaggerated,  come  short 
of  the  truth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  persons  go  from 
New  England  to  the  West  to  obtain  divorces,  because  the  laws  in 
most  of  the  Western  States  are  more  favorable  to  their  designs.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  come  from  other  States  into  New  England  for 
this  purpose  ;  though  it  is  reported  that  there  are  persons  removing 
from  one  New  England  State  into  another,  where  divorces  may  be 
more  easily  obtained.  It  is  claimed  that  this  has  somewhat  in- 
creased divorces  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  examining  these  tables,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
figures  do  not  show  how  many  apply  for  divorce  without  obtaining 
it.  The  records  of  the  courts,  in  some  of  the  States,  show  that  full 
one  quarter  of  the  persons  applying  for  divorce  fail  for  various  rea- 
sons. Also,  we  have  no  account  of  the  large  number  who  consult 
attorneys  for  this  purpose,  without  having  their  cases  taken  up  at 
all,  or,  if  commenced,  the  cases  fail  to  reach  a  trial.  Also,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are,  in  almost  every  community,  separations  of 
husband  and  wife,  who  seldom  if  ever  come  together  again. 

In  an  examination  of  the  above  tables  two  things  are  obvious. 
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First,  the  steady  increase  of  divorces  in  each  State  since  1860 ;  and, 
second,  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  this  increase.  If  five  years 
are  taken  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  table,  it  makes  a 
fairer  comparison  than  one  year.  In  Vermont,  the  first  five  years 
average  1  to  22*7  ;  the  last  five,  1  to  15*2 ;  in  Connecticut,  the  first 
five,  1  to  13 ;  the  last  five,  1  to  10*1 ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  first  five, 
1  to  50*6 ;  the  last  five,  1  to  23*2 ;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  the  first 
five,  1  to  13-6  ;  the  last  five,  1  to  12-5.*  Thus,  in  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut, the  increase  has  been  nearly  one  third  ;  in  Massachusetts, 
the  increase  has  more  than  doubled ;  while  in  Rhode  Island  the 
increase  has  been  less  than  in  either  of  the  States. 

Another  point  in  the  tables  is  obvious — the  number  of  divorces 
varies  much  in  different  years.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  a 
change  in  the  laws.  By  the  adoption  of  a  new  law,  making  divorce 
more  easy,  the  increase  is  at  once  seen  ;  and  so  the  reverse,  where  a 
more  stringent  law  is  passed.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  applications 
sometimes  accumulate  in  the  courts,  so  that  when  a  judge  has  more 
time  to  attend  to  them  or  is  more  liberal  in  granting  divorces,  the 
cases  are  pushed  for  a  trial,  and  thus  a  much  larger  number  of  de- 
cisions are  obtained  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The  judges  hold 
no  special  courts  for  trying  divorce  cases,  but  attend  to  them  gener- 
ally between  sessions  or  at  the  close  of  court,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, so  that  the  results  will  vary  in  different  years. 

The  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage  would  seem  to  be  a  more  proper 
test,  for  discussing  its  merits  and  influence,  than  its  relation  to  fam- 
ily or  population.  The  term  family  is  used  sometimes  in  a  general 
or  vague  sense.  In  taking  the  census  or  reporting  the  number  of 
families  residing  in  a  place,  it  may  mean  a  household  or  a  few  per- 
sons living  together,  constituting  in  either  case  a  family.  The  in- 
dividuals forming  a  family  may  be  married  or  may  be  single. 

The  term  population  applies  to  people  of  all  ages.  In  some 
communities,  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  may  be  very  large, 
and  in  others  that  of  children.  In  comparing  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  different  communities  or  places,  the  proportion  of  young 
persons  of  a  marriageable  age  in  each  should  correspond  ;  otherwise 
the  comparison  is  not  fair.     But,  even  when  this  proportion  exists, 

*  These  figures  do  not  represent  oorrectlj  the  ratio  of  divorces  in  these  States,  as 
wiU  be  seen  by  explanations  upon  another  page.  The  Catholic  marriages  should  be 
first  deducted  in  each  State.  The  true  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  stands  thus  (omit, 
ting  fractions):  In  Massachusetts,  one  to  fifteen;  in  Rhode  Island,  one  to  nine;  in 
Connecticut,  one  to  eight ;  and  in  Vermont,  one  to  thirteen. 
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the  comparison  sometimes  fails.     If  we  take  two  oommumt 

composed  of  an  equal  number  of  young  people  of  a  marriagei 

^  agCy  there  may  not  be  the  same  disposition  to  many,  arising  f i 

different  tastes,  standards  of  living,  views  of  life,  or  some  ot 
cause.  Thus  in  a  Canadian-French,  an  Irish,  or  German  populat 
of  young  people,  we  find  relatively  a  far  greater  nomber  of  n 
riages  than  among  the  same  class  of  native  New-£nglanders.  Ii 
well  known  too  that  the  state  of  business — that  is,  the  times  whet 
prosperous  or  hard — affects,  among  all  classes,  more  or  less, 
number  of  marriages. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  progress  and  changes  of  legislation  hi 
ing  on  divorce  seems  here  pertinent.  Prior  to  1840  the  laws 
this  subject  in  the  New  England  States  were  few  and  simple,  x 
these  remained  comparatively  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute-book 
more  than  half  a  century.  Occasionally  divorces  were  granted  u] 
the  ground  of  adultery  and  desertion,  which  were  almost  the  o: 
causes  allowed.  In  1843  legislation  in  Connecticut  was  chang 
adding  two  causes,  ''habitual  intemperance"  and  ''intolerable  c 
elty."  In  1849  the  following  causes  for  divorce  were  allowed 
the  same  State  :  "imprisonment  for  life,  or  infamous  crime,''  a 
any  "  such  misconduct  as  permanently  destroys  the  happiness  of  1 
petitioner  and  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  marriage  relation." 

The  changes  in  legislation  in  Vermont  did  not  commence 
early,  and,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  so  favorable  to  divorces.  1 
principal  causes  allowed  are  adultery,  desertion,  cruelty,  and  ref a 
to  support,  while  intemperance  and  misconduct,  upon  which  a  lai 
number  of  divorces  in  Connecticut  have  been  granted,  are  not  r 
ognized. 

In  Massachusetts  changes  in  legislation  favoring  divorce  w( 
later  stilL  The  most  important  commenced  in  1800  and  1867,  a 
1873  and  1874.  The  law  allows  eight  distinct  causes,  and  the  nu 
ber  of  divorces  granted  occur  in  the  following  order :  desertic 
adultery,  intoxication,  cruelty,  abusive  treatment,  neglect  to  si 
port,  imprisonment,  and  impotency. 

The  changes  in  legislation,  and  causes  allowed  for  divorce, 
Rhode  Island,  are  similar  to  those  in  Massachusetts. 
I  The  whole  course  of  legislation  in  these  States  for  thirty 

forty  years  has  been  to  open  the  door  wider  and  wider  for  divorc 
by  multiplying  the  causes  and  removing  restrictions.  In  only  t' 
instances  has  legislation  attempted  to  check  divorces.  It  bei 
found  in  Connecticut  that  the  clause  in  the  bill  passed  in  18^ 
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specifying  any  *'  misconduct "  interfering  seriously  with  the  marital 
relation,  was  used  as  a  most  effective  agency  for  procuring  divorce, 
this  clause  was  repealed  in  1878.  In  Vermont,  it  was  found  that 
parties  obtaining  a  divorce  married  again  immediately.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  primary  object ;  parties  also  moved  into  Vermont 
from  other  States  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  Legislature  in  1878 
enacted  a  law  that  no  outside  parties  could  thus  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  that  the  party  divorced — against  whom  the  charges  were  proved 
— should  not  marry  under  three  years,  but  the  libellant — the  inno- 
cent party — might  marry  at  any  time. 

Though  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  specified  causes  for 
divorce,  in  all  the  States,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions 
attached  to  these  causes  :  for  illustration,  whether  the  desertion  has 
been  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  and  whether  the  intemperance 
existed  before  or  commenced  after  marriage.  It  is  well  under- 
stood, also,  that  the  causes  alleged  are  not  always  the  reed  causes. 
Married  parties  finding  incompatibilities  or  disagreements  of  any 
kind  to  exist,  or  thinking  a  union  with  some  other  party  would 
be  productive  of  more  pleasure,  soon  look  about  to  see  what  pro- 
visions the  law  makes,  whereby  a  separation  may  be  effected.  Of 
course,  they  select  those  provisions  in  the  law  which  apply  most 
conveniently  to  their  own  case,  and  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. In  the  applications  for  divorce,  several  causes  are  frequently 
alleged.  The  parties  do  not  expect  to  prove  all  of  them,  but,  by 
representing  them  to  the  court,  they  serve  to  strengthen  the  case, 
and  show  the  infelicities  of  the  petitioner  in  that  the  purposes  of 
marriage  are  defeated.  Whenever  one  party  is  determined  on  sep- 
aration, and  understands  the  law  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
originate  causes,  and  is  certainly  easy  to  aggravate  them.  Suppos- 
ing both  parties  are  intent  upon  separation,  they  are  quite  willing 
to  use  the  means.  Perhaps  one  will  force  or  tempt  the  other  to 
commit  some  crime  or  misdeed — the  proof  of  which  is  not  denied  or 
objected  to.  Thus  the  object  sought  is  readily  obtained.  It  is  well 
understood  that  such  cases  are  not  infrequent. 

While  the  alleged  causes  for  divorce  in  the  several  States  are 
similar,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  they  prevaiL 
In  Massachusetts,  of  7,233  divorces,  between  the  years  1800  and 
1878,  the  following  report  is  given  as  the  causes  :  Desertion,  3,013; 
adultery,  2,949  ;  intoxication,  452 ;  extreme  cruelty,  375 ;  abusive 
treatment,  223  ;  neglect  to  support,  154 ;  imprisonment,  50 ;  and  im- 
potence, 17.    Here  the  proportion  of  cases  of  adultery  is  larger 
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than  in  the  other  States,  and  that  of  intemperance  and  cmelty  less. 
It  is  found  that  adultery  generally  prevails  to  a  larger  extent  in 
cities  than  in  the  country.  In  Vermont  the  cases  of  adultery  range 
less  than  one  quarter,  and  those  of  cruelty  more  than  a  quarter.  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  adultery  constitutes  about  one  third 
of  the  cases. 

The  following  report  is  given  of  2,200  cases  in  Vermont :  Adul- 
tery, 518  ;  desertion,  382  ;  cruelty,  592  ;  neglect  to  support,  110 ; 
willful  desertion,  348 ;  crime,  10 ;  insanity,  5 ;  and  bigamy,  4.  The 
two  last-named  causes  we  do  not  find  reported  in  any  other  State. 
Desertion  in  the  two  forms  makes  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
cases  in  Vermont. 

The  number  and  causes  of  divorce  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities,  especially  between  a  city  and  country  population.  It  is 
found  that  adultery  and  desertion  as  causes  prevail  far  more  ezten« 
sively  in  cities  than  in  rural  districts,  and  also  that  the  number  of 
divorces  in  proportion  to  marriages  is  much  larger  in  cities.  As 
illustrations,  take  Boston  and  Providence :  the  ratio  of  divorce  is 
twice  as  large  as  in  many  of  the  country  towns  in  those  States.  If 
the  Catholic  marriages,  which  compose  nearly  one  half  in  those 
cities,  should  be  deducted,  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  would 
be,  to  say  the  least,  startling. 

Who  petitions,  or  brings  the  charges  ;  is  it  the  wife  or  husband? 
From  an  examination  of  the  reports,  it  is  found  that  the  husband  is 
the  complainant  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases,  and  the  wife  in  two 
thirds  ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  she  is  the  petitioner  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  in  part  for  this 
disparity.  The  man  can  move  away  more  readily  or  emigrate^  but 
the  woman  is  more  confined  and  dependent.  In  the  matter  of  de- 
sertion, cruel  treatment,  intoxication,  adultery,  and  neglect  to  sup- 
port, the  man  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  the  guilty  party.  This  fact 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  summary  of  causes  for  divorce  in 
Massachusetts.  In  7,233  divorces  in  this  State,  the  report  states 
that  for  adultery  the  husband  obtained  it  against  the  wife  in  1,295 
instances,  and  the  wife  against  the  husband  in  1,654  instances; 
for  desertion,  the  husband  in  1,063,  and  the  wife  in  1,950 ;  for  in- 
toxication, the  husband  in  35,  and  the  wife  in  417 ;  for  extreme 
cruelty,  the  wife  in  375  ;  for  abusive  and  cruel  treatment,  the  wife 
in  223  ;  for  neglect  to  support,  154 ;  for  imprisonment,  the  husband 
in  one  instance,  and  the  wife  in  49  ;  for  impotency,  the  husband  in 
6  instances,  and  the  wife  in  11.     It  appears  that  under  three  heads 
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— cruelty,  abusive  treatment,  and  neglect  to  support — there  was  not 
a  single  case  reported  where  the  husband  obtained  a  divorce  on 
these  charges. 

How  long  do  the  divorced  parties,  on  an  average,  live  together  ? 
It  is  the  testimony  of  attorneys  managing  siich  cases  that  com- 
plaints are  frequently  made  soon  after  marriage,  though  it  may  re- 
quire years  before  they  are  brought  into  court.  In  some  instances, 
married  parties  have  been  grossly  deceived  in  respect  to  each  other's 
circumstances  or  characters,  which  do  not  always  require  a  long 
time  for  exposure.  From  extended  inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  be- 
lieve more  than  one  half  the  divorces  are  obtained  within  eight  or 
ten  years  after  marriage.  When  parties  have  lived  together  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  divorces  are  not  so  common,  and  occur  only  occa- 
sionally after  a  longer  period.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
are  no  children  or  only  one  or  two  in  the  family. 

The  modes  of  trying  divorces  are  similar  in  all  the  States.  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  constituted  a  tribunal  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  cases  are  usually  tried  in  private,  and  generally  the  side 
of  the  petitioner  only  is  heard.  The  law  requires  that  notice  should 
be  sent  to  the  defendant,  who  seldom  if  ever  attends,  so  that  there 
are  no  witnesses  or  cross-examination.  Occasionally,  when  there  is 
property,  and  alimony  is  demanded,  or  where  there  are  children  to 
which  the  parties  are  attached,  such  cases  are  contested,  frequently 
with  great  interest  and  ability.  As  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
court  to  sit  expressly  for  hearing  divorce  cases,  the  petitioners  are 
obliged  to  catch  the  opportunity  between  sessions  or  at  their  close. 
Nearly  unlimited  power  is  committed  to  the  judges  ;  more  so  than 
in  almost  any  other  suits.  Not  only  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
tending parties  are  involved  in  the  issue,  but  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  community  and  the  State. 

From  what  classes  in  society  do  divorces  come  ?  Do  they  come 
from  the  lower  classes,  or  from  all  classes  of  the  community? 
Once  they  were  thought  to  be  confined  principally  to  the  more 
vicious,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  case  occurred  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  Formerly,  too,  there  existed  in  the  public  mind  a 
strong  sentiment  of  indignation  against  divorces,  and  all  the  bet- 
ter classes  were  not  slow  to  express  a  marked  disapprobation  of 
them.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  people  have  changed ;  divorces 
have  become  more  common,  and  no  class  in  society  is  exempt  from 
them.  They  are  certainly  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  or  vicious,  to 
the  high  or  low,  to  the  rich  or  poor.  If  any  portion  in  the  comma- 
voL.  cxxx. — NO.  283.  37 
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nity  is  more  exempt  than  another,  it  is  that  class  connected 
Cluistian  churches  who  regard  marriage  and  the  family  as  d 
institutions,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  growing  01 
them  in  a  faithful  and  conscientious  manner. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  very  large  religious  denomination  -^ 
regards  marriage  as  a ^' aacramenty^ and  claims  that  its  whole 
duct  should  be  regulated  by  the  Church. 

From  the  tables  reporting  the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
eral  States,  a  large  deduction  must  be  made,  in.  order  to  gel 
true  ratio  of  marriages  to  divorces.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ( 
olic  denomination  denies  the  validity  of  all  divorces  obtaine 
process  of  the  courts,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  divi 
reported  in  these  tables,  not  one  can  be  counted  as  coming  : 
the  marriages  performed  by  the  Catholic  priests.  Marriage  is 
sidered  by  them  as  a  aacramenty  and  its  bonds  can  be  severed 
by  order  of  the  Church. 

It  is  a  rule  of  this  body  that  all  marriages  performed  by 
priests  must  be  reported  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  in  which 
occur.  In  this  way  a  full  and  correct  record  of  all  such  marri 
is  preserved  for  reference.  We  have  been  kindly  f avorea  wi 
report  of  the  number  of  these  marriages  for  a  series  of  years  i 
official  sources.'*'  In  the  Registration  Reports  of  all  the  States, 
Catholic  marriages  are  returned  the  same  as  others,  and  the  rati 
divorce  presented  in  these  tables  is  based  upon  all  alike.  Bat 
is  not  fair  or  correct.  These  marriages  should,  in  every  case 
exempt.    This  will  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  result. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Catholic  marriages  amount  every  yea 
about  one  third  of  the  whole ;   in  Rhode  Island,  more  than 
fourth ;  in  Connecticut,  one  fourth ;  and  in  Vermont,  one  eig] 
This  deduction  will  increase,  in  the  same  proportion  in  each  St 
the  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage. 

We  present  this  ratio  from  two  points  of  view :  firsts  for 
year,  1878 ;  and,  second,  for  the  last  five  years  reported  in  tl 
tables :  The  Catholic  marriages  in  Massachusetts,  for  1878, 1 
8,978  ;  in  Connecticut,  the  same  year,  1,019  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  C 
and  in  Vermont,  325.  After  deducting  these  marriages,  the  r 
of  divorce  stands  thus  :  1878,  in  Massachusetts,  1  to  14*8  ;  in  Rt 

*  For  these  retunis  we  would  express  our  obligatioiiB  to  Archbishop  WilUaii 
Boston ;  Bishop  O'Reillj,  of  Springfield ;  Bishop  Hendrickson,  Providenoe ;  B 
McMahon,  Hartford;  and  Bishop  L.  De  Goesbriand,  Burlington,  Yennoiit 
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Island,  1  to  8*5  ;  in  Connecticut,  1  to  8"1  ;  and  in  Vermont,  1  to  12*4. 
The  average  ratio  for  the  years  1874-'78  is  as  follows  :  In  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  to  15*5  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  1  to  9 ;  in  Connecticut,  1  to 
7*6  ;  and  in  Vermont,  1  to  18'7. 

The  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  for  a  series  of  years  in  those 
States  may  be  safely  stated  (omitting  fractions)  as  follows  :  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1  to  15  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  1  to  9  ;  in  Connecticut,  1  to  8  ; 
and  in  Vermont,  1  to  13.  Statistics  show  that  divorces  in  cities  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  country.  The  census  shows  that  cities 
also  contain  relatively  a  much  larger  foreign  population.  It  is  found 
that  the  Catholic  marriages  in  many  cities  range  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  whole,  which,  in  order  to  obtain  correctly  the 
ratio  of  divorce,  must  be  deducted. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massachusetts, 
in  1878,  gives  the  ratio  of  divorce  in  the  whole  State  as  1  to  21*4, 
but  in  Boston  1  to  19*6.  If  we  deduct  the  Catholic  marriages  in 
Boston,  the  ratio  of  divorce  must  be  about  1  to  12.  In  Rhode  Island, 
the  ratio  of  divorce  is  1  to  9  for  the  whole  State,  but  for  Provi- 
dence it  must  be  about  1  to  8.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to 
New  Haven,  as  well  as  to  all  cities  containing  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation. In  all  cases,  whether  in  the  city  or  country,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain correctly  this  ratio  of  divorce,  the  Catholic  marriages  must  first 
be  deducted. 

The  changes  in  the  laws,  which  have  resulted  in  so  many  di- 
vorces, have  all  been  made  within  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  most 
of  them  within  half  that  time.  They  have  been  made  at  several 
different  times  in  each  State,  thus  supplying  new  causes  or  con- 
ditions whereby  divorces  could  be  more  easily  obtained.  This  new 
legislation  was  undoubtedly  intended,  in  each  instance,  to  meet  a 
particular  class  of  cases,  and  the  agents  in  securing  this  change  of 
the  law  were  generally  parties  seeking  a  divorce,  or  their  friends 
or  attorneys. 

All  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  in  such  matters,  and 
know  the  peculiar  arts  or  means  employed  to  influence  legislators, 
understand  at  once  how  easy  it  is  to  effect  a  change  in  the  laws, 
cRpceially  on  subjects  where  the  particular  points  and  the  effects  of 
such  changes  are  not  understood  or  well  considered.  Thus,  in  ex- 
tending and  liberalizing  the  divorce  laws,  the  designs  of  individuals 
and  the  effect  of  such  changes  upon  society  have  not  always  been 
taken  into  account.  This  legislation  applies  also  to  exceptional 
cases,  where  an  individual  here  and  there  may  be  relieved.    Bat 
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large  numbers  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  for 
purely  selfish  purposes. 

Whenever  a  person  is  governed  by  selfish  motiveB,  he  is  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes.  In  such  a  line  of  conduct  naturally  follow  ^  des^- 
tion,"  "  acts  of  cruelty,"  "  neglect  to  support,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  a 
course  of  '^  misconduct "  may  be  easily  assumed,  which  will  make 
the  life  of  a  partner  miserable,  and  thus  defeat  the  objects  of  matri- 
mony. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  marriage  gener- 
ally, and  upon  the  family  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  strip  the  former  of 
its  sanctity,  and  impair  the  permanence  of  the  latter  ?  Does  it  not, 
in  fact,  furnish  inducements  or  a  reward  for  misconduct  and  wrong- 
doing? With  a  knowledge  of  such  legal  provisions  for  divorce, 
how  are  persons  affected  in  contemplating  the  marriage  relation? 
Is  it  not  calculated  directly  to  lower  the  character  of  this  relation, 
and  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  ? 

What  also  is  the  effect  of  separation  upon  the  divorced  parties 
themselves  ?  Does  it  always  improve  their  habits  or  reform,  their 
character  ?  The  grossest  charges  may  be  proved  against  the  hus- 
band or  wife,  showing  an  utter  unfitness  for  such  a  relation,  but 
either  of  them,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  can  in  a  short  time 
enter  this  same  relation  again.  The  law  forbids  bigamy  and  polyg- 
amy, but  tolerates  a  succession  of  partners. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  years  few  divorces  were  sought  or 
obtained  in  New  England,  and  those  mostly  on  the  ground  of  adul- 
tery. Far  greater  sanctity  was  then  attached  to  marriage.  The 
moral  and  religious  element  entered  largely  into  it,  and  the  family 
institution  was  very  generally  regarded  as  of  divine  appointment. 
As  changes  in  the  laws  occurred,  and  more  liberal  provisions  were 
made  for  divorce,  marriage  has  been  regarded  more  as  simply  a  civil 
contract.  It  is  a  kind  of  partnership,  intended  only  for  the  conven- 
ience and  interests  of  the  parties  concerned. 

There  are  apparent  reasons  to  believe  that  its  sanctity  and  divine 
appointment  have  at  the  present  day  altogether  too  little  influence. 
We  think  also  that  too  low  views  prevail  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  permanence  of  the  family.  In  the  estimation  of  many 
this  institution  has  no  foundation  in  divine  revelation,  and  there  are 
no  penalties  attached  to  the  laws  growing  out  of  the  family  ordi- 
nance. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  are  the 
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primary  objects  of  marriage  ;  what  are  the  first  principles  or  great 
laws  upon  which  it  is  based  ?  Two  sources  of  information  are  open 
to  us — one  in  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  found  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  other  in  those  laws  which  are  written  upon  man's 
physical  organization.  The  latter,  as  we  might  suppose,  form  a 
complete  counterpart  of  the  former.  The  natural  laws  always  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  when  both  are  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  This  harmony  affords  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  their  truth. 

As  marriage  is  the  outward  rite  or  sacred  vestibule  to  thef  amily, 
it  is  very  important  that  correct  views  be  entertained  concerning  it. 
If  false  or  low  sentiments  govern  parties  here,  corresponding  views 
will  prevail  with  reference  to  the  character  and  permanence  of  the 
family  relation.  Marriage  has  two  aspects,  a  divine  and  a  civil, 
from  both  of  which  arise  grave  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  en- 
tering into  this  relation,  therefore,  these  duties  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind,  otherwise  the  primary  objects  intended,  or  that 
should  grow  out  of  this  relation  in  life,  will  entirely  fail.  That 
marriage  and  the  family  have  their  origin  and  foundation  in  reve- 
lation, require  no  argument.  Hence  there  are  a  sacrcdness,  a  moral 
obligation,  a  divine  appointment  connected  with  this  relation,  which 
can  not  be  trifled  with  or  ignored  with  impunity.  This  higher  view 
of  marriage  appeals  to  and  has  its  groundwork  in  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  man :  unless  motives  emanating  from  this  moral 
source  have  a  leading  and  controlling  influence,  the  relation  itself 
is  endangered.  Those  higher  and  more  disinterested  faculties  of 
man  can  be  fully  and  properly  developed  only  as  they  are  exercised 
in  reference  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  well  as  the  moral  Gov- 
ernor in  human  affairs.  That  marriage  may  secure  its  great  primary 
objects,  it  is  indispensable  that  those  propensities  or  faculties  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  family,  such  as  the  sexual  relation, 
mutual  attachment,  love  of  offspring,  etc.,  should  be  governed  by 
the  purest  and  noblest  principles. 

If  these  lower  faculties  are  not  controlled  by  the  moral  senti- 
ments, they  come  directly  under  the  influence  of  man's  selfish  nature. 
Hence  the  results  of  marriage  depend  very  much  upon  the  leading 
influences  at  its  formation,  and  all  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
family  will  be  more  or  less  affected  from  the  same  source.  When 
individuals  enter  upon  the  marriage  relation  under  a  low  range  of 
motives  and  influences,  they  soon  develop  separate  interests  that 
grow  wider  and  wider  apart,  resulting  in  an  intense  individualism, 
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which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  supreme  selfishnesSy  aiM 
thing  short  of  a  permanent  separation  will  then  satiafy  them. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  history  of  the  diyoroes  already  desci 
and  the  caoses  that  led  to  them.  How  can  we  account  for 
changes  in  the  marital  relation,  and  for  sach  strange  develops 
of  homan  conduct,  unless  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  mc 
or  influences  operating  at  the  start  ?  Passing  bj  the  most  fla| 
cause — adultery — ^how  could  **  intolerable  cruelty,^  **  ^rillfol  d 
tion,"  and  ^  abusiye  treatment,^  occur  in  such  a  moltitude  o 
stances  between  married  persons  ?  How  can  we  account  for 
dislike,  such  bitterness,  and  even  hatred,  between  parties  onci 
parently  so  tenderly  and  happily  united  ?  Such  conduct  is  si 
the  farthest  possible  from  anything  of  a  moral  and  religious  \ 
acter.  What  a  strange  spectacle  does  it  present  in  social  life, 
within  twenty  years,  more  than  twenty  thousand  divorces  ktx 
have  been  granted  in  four  New  England  States — ^tbat  in  this  pc 
the  marital  relations  should  be  severed  between  forty  thonsand 
sons !  In  'I860  the  number  of  divorces,  in  these  same  States^ 
not  average  seven  hundred,  but  now  it  averages  every  year  ah 
twice  that  number.  If  we  include  the  divorces  granted  in  M 
and  New  Hampshire  with  those  in  the  other  four  States,  it  nu 
two  thousand  families  broken  up  every  year,  and  four  thous 
persons  at  the  same  time  divorced.  And  it  should  be  remembc 
that  this  destruction  of  the  family  does  not  apply  to  the  foit 
population,  but  is  confined  to  the  strictly  native  New-Englandei 

The  value  and  permanence  of  the  family  as  an  institution  can 
be  too  highly  estimated.   It  is  indispensable  to  all  organized  soci< 
It  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church,  and  no  state  or  nation  can  proe 
long  without  it.    Wherever  a  people  have  attained  the  greatest  pi 
perity,  or  advanced  to  the  highest  civilization,  there  the  interest 
the  family  have  been  most  sacredly  guarded.    The  experience 
six  thousand  years,  through  changes  numerous  and  varied, 
demonstrated  the  superlative  importance  of  the  family  instituti 
And  the  stronger  the  safeguards  surrounding  it,  furnished  by 
and  custom,  the  more  permanent  and  successful  will  it  be,  and 
greater  the  prosperity  of  any  nation.    Among  no  Christian  or  ci 
ized  people  at  the  present  day  do  we  find  divorces  sought  ; 
obtained  to  such  an  extent  as  now  in  New  England  ;  and  in  c 
three  instances  in  the  history  of  nations  can  we  find  such  a  bn 
ing  up  of  the  family  by  this  means.    The  first  indications  of 
dine  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  disturbances  in  the  family.     W 
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the  interests  of  this  institution  began  to  suffer  in  various  ways, 
divorces  multiplied,  which  with  other  evils  brought  on  the  downfall 
of  those  nations  once  so  renowned. 

In  1790,  when  the  floodgates  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
opened,  the  frequency  of  divorces  became  alarming.  Within  a 
year  and  a  half  more  than  twenty  thousand  divorces  were  granted ; 
but  even  these,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  France 
at  that  time,  are  not  equal  to  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  as 
now  found  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

If  there  had  been  no  accessions  to  our  population  from  a  foreign 
source,  and  the  increase  or  changes  had  been  confined  exclusively 
to  the  native  stock,  we  should  probably  witness  an  exhibition  of 
facts  very  different  from  what  exists  at  the  present  day.  Could 
this  foreign  element  be  at  once  eliminated  entirely,  domestic  life 
would  present  in  New  England  a  very  different  appearance.  The 
real  state  of  the  family  and  its  relations  to  the  public  might  then 
be  better  understood.  Without  entering  upon  any  detailed  discus- 
sion  of  this  subject,  two  or  three  points  only  will  be  noticed. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  shows 
that  the  difference  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  four  States, 
between  1860  and  1878,  was  quite  small.  In  Massachusetts  the  in- 
crease of  marriages  of  1878  over  those  of  1860  (the  whole  number 
being  over  12,000)  was  only  489,  while  the  increase  of  population 
between  these  years  amounted  to  420,846.  From  the  Registration 
Reports  it  appears  that  this  addition  of  population  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  foreign  element.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  this  increase 
has  gained  more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  formerly.  From  the 
same  reports  it  appears  that  the  birth-rate  of  the  foreign  class  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  American,  and  the  marriage-rate  of 
the  foreign  is  also  considerably  larger.  It  also  appears  that  the 
birth-rate  and  the  marriage-rate  of  the  strictly  American  have,  for 
a  long  time,  been  decreasing — so  much  so  that  the  increase  of  num- 
bers in  this  class  is  very  small,  and  in  some  places  even  doubtfuL 
From  the  same  reports  these  two  facts  are  gleaned  :  1.  In  a  much 
larger  number  of  cases  than  formerly  marriage  is  postponed  to  a 
later  period  in  life  ;  and,  2.  A  greater  disparity  of  ages  between  the 
parties  is  found  to  exist  than  formerly.  It  may  be  that  these  gen- 
eral facts  sustain  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the  increased  number 
of  divorces  than  at  first  would  be  supposed. 

What  can  be  done  to  eradicate,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  evils 
which  so  direfully  threaten  the  vital  interests  of  society?   May 
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there  not  be  something  wrong  in  the  notions  and  views  of  man 
as  entertained  at  the  present  day  ?  Has  there  not  been  a  depai 
in  the  teaching  and  practice,  from  what  once  prevailed  in 
England  as  to  the  objects  of  marriage  ?  Have  not  the  vital  i 
ests  of  the  family,  in  too  many  cases,  been  ondervalned  or  m 
derstood  ?  What,  then,  are  the  teachings  of  experience  ?  Whj 
the  instructions  on  the  subject  as  given  by  the  oldest  and  la 
Christian  denominations  in  Europe  ? 

The  primary  objects  of  marriage  as  indicated  in  w^orks  on 
subject,  in  formulas  of  marriage  service,  in  liturgies,  and  pn 
books,  may  be  summed  up  under  these  three  heads  :  1.  The 
duction  of  children ;  2.  The  preservation  of  chaetity/  anc 
Mutual  company  and  help.  These  propositions  not  only  d< 
their  support  from  the  Scriptures,  but  are  confirmed  by  all  ex 
ence.  They  have  also  their  counterpart  in  the  laws  of  humai 
ganization.  Independently  of  all  evidence  derived  from  the  S 
tures,  or  even  from  experience,  in  favor  of  the  family,  -we  be] 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  in  order  to  promote  the  hig 
welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved  from  physiology  alone. 

The  primary  objects  of  marriage  as  stated  in  these  proposit 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  proper  observance  of  the  laws  of  this 
ence.  Moreover,  the  failure  to  comply  with  either  one  of  t 
propositions  goes  so  far  toward  weakening  and  breaking  down 
marriage  relation.  While  the  observance  of  the  conmiands  of  R 
lation  on.  this  subject  is  indispensable,  the  laws  of  physical  org 
zation  are  equally  important.  The  teachings  and  instmctions 
rived  from  the  former  source  would  have  a  far  more  powc 
effect  were  their  connection  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  b 
to  be  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth.  It  would  be  seen 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  violation  of  physical  laws  are  as  i 
and  terrible  as  those  attached  to  the  violation  of  spiritnaL 
many  cases  the  retributions  are  even  more  severe,  and  come  m 
sooner.  Besides,  not  only  the  violators  of  these  laws,  but  t 
descendants,  frequently  suffer  the  penalties.  ' 

The  science  of  physiology  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy 
far  as  a  practical  application  of  its  principles  to  the  domestio  i 
tions  of  life  is  concerned.  It  might  be  shown  that  the  proj 
tions  stated  above  as  to  the  objects  of  marriage  sustain  a  most  i 
mate  and  important  relation  to  this  science.  It  might  also 
shown  that  its  principles,  practically  applied,  will  shed  light  u 
other  dark  spots  or  evils  in  domestic  life,  and  afford  a  better 
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planation  of  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  so  many  di- 
vorces. 

What  can  be  done  to  check  divorces,  and  place  the  domestic 
relations  upon  a  more  permanent  foundation  ?  The  primary  objects 
of  marriage  and  the  importance  of  the  family  institution  must  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated.  The  public,  and  especially  the 
young,  need  instruction  upon  this  subject.  Parents  have  here  a 
sacred  duty  to  perform  to  their  children.  The  pulpit  and  the  press 
should  give  more  attention  to  it.  By  this,  and  other  means,  con- 
siderations of  a  high  moral  and  religious  character  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  all  the  appropriateness  and  power 
that  is  possible.  The  value  of  the  family  and  the  need  of  secur- 
ing its  health  and  permanence  can  not  be  too  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  all  classes. 

As  long  as  the  interests  of  the  family  were  made  paramount,  as 
long  as  a  "  home  and  the  blessing  of  children  were  the  end  and 
essence  of  life  "  to  the  Roman  citizen,  Rome  flourished.  But  when 
^'  marriage  on  both  sides  became  a  matter  of  mercantile  specula- 
tion," and  there  was  a  ^^  general  unwillingness  to  rear  families," 
arising  from  "  an  extravagantly  high  standard  of  comfort " — when 
infidelity  in  the  domestic  relations  became  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  divorces  multiplied — the  Roman  Empire  perished.* 

When  an  institution  has  such  a  forming  and  governing  influence 
upon  society  and  the  state  as  the  family,  too  great  safeguards  can 
not  be  thrown  around  it,  both  by  law  and  custom.  We  should 
have  wiser  and  more  stringent  legislation  upon  divorces.  There  is 
need  of  higher  intelligence  and  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  direct  public  opinion  and  make  our  laws.  In  addition  to 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  improved  legislation, 
those  physical  laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  others  must 
be  recognized  and  obeyed.  If  false  views  prevail  in  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  objects  of  marriage,  and  habits  are  indulged  which 
violate  physical  laws,  these  views  and  habits  must  be  corrected. 
Also,  if  changes  are  going  on  in  the  physical  organization  of  our 
people  which  interfere  seriously  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 

*  '*  Rome  is  a  most  interesting  study  for  us  Americans,  because  her  yices,  greed  for 
gold,  prodigality,  a  coarse  material  dyilization,  corruption  in  the  family  as  manifested 
by  connubial  unfaithfulness,  and  divoroes,  are  increasing  among  us.  Whether  we  are 
to  be  a  thoroughly  Christian  nation,  or  are  destined  to  decay  and  loss  of  our  present 
political  forms,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  keep  family  life  pure  and  simple." 
("Essay  on  Divorce,"  p.  49,  by  T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 
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of  domestic  life,  they  should  be  thoronghlj  understood.  Ij 
an  intense  nervous  temperament,  with  a  lack  of  mnsciilar  po^ 
being  developed  as  to  beget  both  an  indispotdtion  and  an  in: 
to  comply  normally  with  the  propositions  laid  down  above 
marriage^  it  is  wise  to  pause  and  consider.  How  can  a  people 
prosper  and  increase  in  numbers^  while  constantly  Tiolating 
fundamental  laws  ? 
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PART  m. 


These  remains  for  us  bat  one  subject  for  discussion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  historical  eyents  over  which  we  have  passed  in  the 
preceding  papers.  This  relates  to  one  of  those  popular  errors 
which  sometimes  become  so  fixed  as  matters  of  belief  that  they 
seem  to  have  passed  into  history  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  contro- 
verted. It  has  long  been  assumed  by  many  persons  that  General 
McClellan's  Harrison's  Landing  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  was  intended 
as  a  political  manifesto  of  his  own.  The  popular  shrewdness  in 
making  such  imputations  is  always  well  satisfied  with  its  own  wis- 
dom, however  little  of  intellectual  or  moral  penetration  may  be 
exercised  in  making  them.  And  therefore,  to  present  a  plain  view 
of  a  virtuous  man,  acting  from  motives  in  which  self  has  no  con- 
cern, often  seems  to  be  a  useless  appeal  against  that  which  has 
been  popularly  pronounced  to  be  unquestionable.  But  the  power 
to  appreciate  sincerity  and  elevation  of  character,  the  capacity  to 
do  justice  upon  facts,  the  disposition  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
pure  and  disinterested  aims,  have  not  wholly  fled  even  from  the 
present  age.  It  was,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence  that  we 
should  not  want  an  audience,  and  a  very  large  one,  that  we  under- 
took to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  circumstances  attending 
General  McClellan's  relations  to  the  Administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  especially  of  the  strange  occurrence  of  his  removal 
from  command  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  approbation 
which  we  have  received  from  many  of  the  wise  and  good  has  fully 
justified  and  rewarded  our  labors. 

The  breaking  out  of  our  civil  war  found  General  McClellan  in 
private  life,  and  in  a  lucrative  employment  which  he  could  not 
surrender  without  great  sacrifices.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
patriotism  of  any  others  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  of  whatever 
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rank,  on  either  side  of  that  contest,  to  say  that  McClellan  wi 
ated  by  a  pnre  sense  of  duty,  and  not  by  political  ambition 
he  tendered  his  sword  to  the  Gk>yemment  of  the  TJnited 
He  had  been  educated  in  its  military  service ;  and  he  1 
learned  of  its  political  institutions  that  every  conTiction  of 
tellect  and  every  feeling  of  his  heart  bound  him  to  the  presei 
of  the  Union.  He  had  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  great  oj 
nities  for  acquiring  military  knowledge  in  the  war  with  ]& 
He  had  been  afterward  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  GrOTen 
while  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  to  increase  that  knowledge  I 
sonal  observation  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  wars  of  modei 
rope.  The  facilities  which  he  there  enjoyed,  along  with  colli 
who  were  much  his  seniors  in  age  and  military  rank,  had  e 
him  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  professional  information  whi< 
even  more  extensive  than  it  could  have  been  if  he  had  held  i 
mand  in  either  of  the  contending  armies.  In  Mexico^  nnd 
own  great  captain,  Scott,  he  had  seen  the  teachings  of  his  edu 
confirmed — ^that  war  is  a  science.  In  the  Crimea  he  had  see: 
science  applied  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  most  exact 
ods,  by  the  armies  of  three  nations.  He  had  afterward  be 
gaged  in  employments  that  gave  him  an  uncommon  familiarit 
the  geographical  features,  the  resources,  and  the  i>ectiliarit 
vast  regions  of  our  own  country.  So  that,  when  our  nationa 
flict  was  culminating  to  a  territorial  civil  war  and  a  stragg 
the  supremacy  of  our  national  Constitution,  he  did  not  feel  h 
at  liberty  to  withhold  from  the  service  of  his  country  any  p; 
that  wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  his  countr 
enabled  him  to  have.  It  was  a  simple  case  of  paying  back  a 
and,  from  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  discharge  it  to  th 
ment  when  he  was  summarily  retired  into  complete  inactivit 
intended  disgrace,  he  never  did  an  act,  nor  uttered  a  wore 
wrote  a  line  that  was  not  inspired  by  a  sense  of  patriotic  dul 
that  any  man  can  justly  impute  to  a  selfish  motive. 

Probably  in  all  military  history  there  is  no  sudden  and 
plained  removal  of  a  commander,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
planned  movement  against  the  enemy,  which  furnishes  a  ps 
to  this  case  of  General  McClellan.  Certainly  there  is  non 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  a  respectable  motive.  On  tl 
of  November,  when  McClellan  is  about  to  divide  Lee's  am 
order  suddenly  reaches  him,  requiring  him  to  turn  over  the 
mand  to  a  general  whom  neither  the  army  nor  the  public  hai 
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son  to  regard,  and  who  did  not  regard  bimBelf ,  as  competent  to 
the  position,  and  to  go  into  a  disgraced  retirement.  So  extraor- 
dinary an  act  demands  investigation.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
points  in  the  history  of  the  late  war,  on  which  the  inquirer  must 
enter  with  the  expectation  of  finding  either  an  adequate  or  an  in- 
adequate reason  for  the  act. 

We  have  for  many  years  heen  seeking  and  digesting  information 
on  this  subject,  but,  when  we  began  to  write  upon  it,  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  us  was  the  necessity  for  knowing  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  General  McClellan's  removal  was  laid  by  Mr.  Lincoln  before 
his  Cabinet,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  order,  and 
whether  any  and  what  determination  was  then  announced  by  the 
President.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  we  recently  addressed  a  note 
to  the  only  surviving  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  received 
from  him  the  following  reply  : 

Washikotoh,  January  21,  1880. 

Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  have  jonrs  of  the  19th,  asking  if  the  removal  of  Mc- 
Clellan  from  command  was  discussed  in  the  Oabinet  before  the  order  was 
given,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  it  was.  The  meeting  was 
attended  bj  Halleck,  and  it  was  stated  bj  him  that  the  ezooses  given  bj 
McCIellan  for  not  moving  were  nntrne.  I  recollect  particularlj  that  in  refer- 
ence to  a  sapply,  I  think,  of  shoes,  which  General  MoGlellan  had  written 
were  indispensable  and  had  not  been  received,  Halleck  andertook  to  show, 
by  official  statements  of  shipments  made,  that  McOlellan  had  not  stated  the 
truth. 

I  opposed  the  removal  violently,  upon  the  gronnd  that  Hooker,  who  was 
the  person  spoken  of  for  the  snccession,  was  entirely  incompetent  for  the 
position.  Bnmside's  name  was  not  mentioned,  and  I  was  utterly  amazed  when 
I  saw  it  announced.  I  had  to  accept  as  true  the  statement  that  McOlel- 
lan had  been  making  unnecessary  delay,  although,  as  it  tamed  out  afterward, 
the  charge  was  wholly  unfounded.  Governor  Gurtin  was  in  McOlellan's 
camp  at  the  time,  and  afterward  stated  that  it  was  true  that  McOlellan  had 
not  the  shoes  required  for  his  men  to  move. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  decide  at  that  time  to  remove  McOlellan,  but  I  saw 
that  he  was  coming  to  that  conclusion,  and  I  went  out  to  Silver  Spring  for 
my  father  to  go  that  night  to  the  Soldiers*  Home,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
then  staying,  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  removal.  He  accordingly  went  that 
night  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  spent  a  long  time  in  arg^uing  against  the  pro- 
posal, telling  Lincoln  that  it  would  be  both  a  military  and  political  blunder 
for  him  to  take  that  step ;  that  the  opposition  to  McOlellan  came  from  Ohase 
and  Stanton,  who  were  hostile  to  him  (Lincoln),  and  that  the  man  whom  they 
wanted  to  supersede  McOlellan  with  would  be  also  adverse  to  him  if  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  if  he  failed,  he  (Lincoln),  would  have  to  bear  the  reproach  of  it 
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linooln  listened  with  attention  to  all  my  father  had  to  saj,  bat  was  nc 
monicative  himself.  Bnt  at  the  end  of  the  conference  he  rose  i 
stretched  his  long  arms  almost  to  the  ceiling  above  him,  saying :  ^'  ] 
would  remove  him  if  he  let  Lee's  army  get  awaj  from  him,  and  I  must 
He  has  got  the  '  slows,'  Mr.  Blair !  " 

It  was  manifest  to  me  that  there  was  something  more  than  I  knen 
which  McGlella^'s  opponents  were  availing  themselves  against  him. 
stood  by  McOlellan  as  I  did  bj  Grant  against  the  attempts  made  b j  fi 
and  Chase,  and  other  politicians,  in  their  efforts  to  overslangh  them,  -« 
being  in  the  confidence  of  either  of  these  generals.  I  did  not  know  t 
Olellan  visited  me,  while  attending  the  Porter  trial  the  winter  afterwai 
read  me  his  Harrison's  Landing  letter,  what  it  was  that  made  Linooln  i 
to  my  own  and  my  father's  efforts.  Bnt,  when  McOlellan  read  that  h 
told  him  at  once  that  it  was  that  letter  which  had  enabled  Stanton  and 
to  remove  him.  It  had  been  nsed  to  make  Lincoln  look  upon  him  as  i 
and  he  had  jndged  him  from  that  point  of  view ;  and  while  I  believe 
coin  to  be  as  unselfish  as  any  man,  he  was  yet  a  man,  and  no  man  co 
told  day  by  day  that  another  was  making  nse  of  the  place  he  gave  1 
supersede  him  in  his  own  place,  without  being  afterward  against  hi: 
ready  to  believe  that  he  was  both  unfriendly  and  unfit  for  his  position. 

Yours  truly, 

MOHTOOlfSBT   BlA 

Gkobob  T.  Oubtis,  Esq.,  New  Toik. 

The  Cabinet  coimcil  to  which  Mr.  Bliur  alludes  was  held  o 
6th  of  November.  The  order  requiring  General  McOlellan  to 
over  the  command  to  General  Bomside  was  dated  on  the  same 
No  reason  for  it  was  ever  assigned  by  the  President  to  Ge 
McOlellan  or  to  the  country.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
avowed  reason,  coming  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  we  are  rem 
to  the  inquiry,  what  relation  the  Harrison's  Landing  letter  may 
borne  to  the  determination  of  the  President  to  recall  McCl 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  conditi< 
entire  inactivity.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  th< 
ter,  in  our  first  article,  and  to  note  that  it  proppsed  to  Mr. 
coin  a  certain  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  be  ado 
and  followed  out  by  Aim,  and  from  which,  if  any  credit  or  be 
of  a  political  nature  was  to  accrue  to  any  one,  it  would  accru 
Mr.  Lincoln.  For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  was  a  pri 
letter.  Its  existence  was  not  publicly  known;  and,  if  Mr.  Lix 
bad  shown  it  to  any  persons  in  Washington,  they  had  kept  the  e< 
well  among  themselves.  This  remained  the  condition  of  thine 
to  the  letter,  until  long  after  McClellan's  removal  from  the 
mand.     Our  readers  have  seen  that  one  very  striking  feature  oj 
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policy  which  General  McClellan  suggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  consisted 
in  a  mode  in  which  the  emancipation  of  slaves  could  be  properly 
made  to  result  from  military  measures  and  operations.  It  was  not 
the  same  plan  that  Mr.  Lincoln  suddenly  adopted  nearly  three 
months  after  he  received  General  McClellan's  letter,  and  five  days 
after  General  McClellan  had  gained  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  plan  proposed  that  the  Government  should  perma- 
nently appropriate  slave-property  to  its  own  use,  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  compensation — a  principle  which  he  suggested 
"  might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  secu- 
rity, to  all  the  slaves  in  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumis- 
sion in  such  State."  Mr.  Lincoln's  subsequent  plan  attempted  to 
abolish  slavery  by  an  executive  decree,  without  recognizing  any 
right  to  compensation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  which 
of  these  two  plans  was  the  wisest,  or  the  most  practical.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  the  merits  of  either  of  them ;  but  we  are  dealing 
with  the  historical  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  July,  1862,  General 
McClellan,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  proposed  for  his  adop- 
tion a  comprehensive  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  one  im- 
portant part  of  which  embraced  a  mode  of  effecting  the  extinguish- 
ment of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  measure  of  war.  While  General 
McClellan  remained  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  afterward,  while 
he  had  as  yet  gained  no  striking  successes  excepting  that  he  had 
saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  destruction,  after  which  he 
bad  been  put  into  a  kind  of  disgrace,  his  Harrison's  Landing  letter, 
still  an  entirely  private  document  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
could  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  for  any  political  anxiety. 
But  when  he  had  saved  Washington  from  capture,  and  had  defeated 
Lee  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  if  his  letter,  written  three  months 
previously,  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  those  of  his  Cabinet  who  had  seen  it,  they  must  have  especially 
remembered  his  suggestion  of  a  plan  for  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
as  a  measure  of  military  operations  and  necessities. 

We  now  come,  therefore,  to  a  theory  which  has  been  suggested 
to  account  for  the  removal  of  General  McClellan  from  command 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  This  theory,  when  fully  stated,  is  as 
follows  :  That,  with  this  letter  from  General  McClellan  in  his  pos- 
session, Mr.  Lincoln  was  persuaded  to  believe  that,  if  the  writer 
should  succeed  in  destroying  Lee's  army,  he  would  become  a  for- 
midable rival  for  the  next  Presidency;  that  this  letter  would  be 
McClellan's  "platform";  that  his  platform  must  therefore  be  anti- 
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cipated  by  an  Executive  proclamatioii  that  slavery  was  to  be 
minated  by  an  Executive  decree;  that  circumstaDoes  had  con 
Mr.  Lincoln,  after  Pope's  defeat,  to  restore  licClellan  to  coie 
and  to  permit  him  to  free  Maryland  from  the  presence  of  the  c 
but  that,  when  this  had  been  done,  it  was  politically  neces 
prevent  McClellan  from  becoming,  by  further  successesy  a  oo 
tor  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  and  a  competitor  who 
be  able  to  show  a  prior  claim  to  the  policy  of  emancipation. 

This  theory  derives  some  color  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  I 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  emancipatioi 
the  18th  of  September  he  told  a  deputation  of  clergymen  froi 
cago  that  an  emancipation  proclamation  would  be  no  more  ef 
than  'Hhe  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet";  but  on  the  22d  o 
tember,  after  McClellan  had  gained  the  battle  of  Antietai 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  on  the  first 
succeeding  January  he  should  issue  another  abolishing  slai 
every  State  that  adhered  to  the  rebellion.  The  theory  or  ex 
tion  of  General  McClellan's  removal  from  the  command  < 
army,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  great  si 
is  that  the  Harrison's  Landing  letter  was  the  moving  cause.  ] 
this  is  a  true  explanation  of  General  McClellan's  removal,  Mr.  L 
made  an  enormous  mistake  in  regard  to  the  character  and  pm}: 
the  Harrison's  Landing  letter,  and  the  character  and  purpose  < 
writer.  Through  every  line  of  that  letter  there  breathes  a  ma 
intention  to  present  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  a  comprehensive  ] 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  if  he  s 
adopt  it,  to  appropriate  to  himself  ;  which  was  to  redound  U 
Lincoln's  benefit,  so  far  as  it  could  redound  to  the  personal  b 
of  any  one.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  letter  which  can  ji 
any  one  in  believing  that  the  writer  was  seeking  to  lay  up  poj 
treasure  for  himself,  in  the  archives  of  the  Gk)vemment,  or  i 
Lincoln's  private  repositories.  Among  gentlemen,  it  is  usually 
sidered  an  act  of  meanness  to  claim  afterward  the  authorshij 
paper  which  one  has  given  to  another  who  is  in  a  high  positi 
public  trust,  for  adoption  as  a  measure  of  public  policy  ;  ai 
man,  who  ever  knew  General  McClellan  well,  can  believe  th 
deliberately  planned  to  conmiit  such  an  act  of  meanness.  Hj 
ter  was  the  letter  of  one  gentleman  to  another.  The  writer 
true,  was  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Government ;  the  r 
ent  was  the  head  of  that  Gk>vemment.  But  the  letter  nevertl 
was  not  an  official  letter ;  it  was  a  private  letter,  suggesting  t< 
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Lincoln's  "  private  consideration "  a  certain  line  of  policy  for  his 
adoption.  Mr.  Lincoln  desired,  when  in  June  be  assented  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  proposal  to  submit  to  bim  bis  views  respecting 
tbe  wbole  conduct  of  tbe  war,  tbat  care  sbould  be  taken  to  preserve 
secrecy.  Sucb  care  was  taken.  General  McClellan  wrote  tbe  letter 
witb  bis  own  band  in  bis  tent  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  placed 
it  bimself  in  tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  need  not  bave 
sbown  it  to  a  buman  being.  He  migbt  bave  propounded  to  bis 
Cabinet  tbe  policy  wbicb  it  described,  witbout  saying  tbat  General 
McClellan  bad  recommended  it.  Public  men  in  sucb  positions  bave 
often  received  tbe  most  important  suggestions  from  some  one  else, 
and  bave  not  deemed  tbemselves  bound  to  disclose  tbeir  autborsbip. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  proposed  tbis  policy  for  tbe  consideration  of  bis 
Cabinet,  witbout  saying  tbat  it  bad  been  suggested  by  General 
McClellan,  tbcre  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  would  bave  bad  a  fair 
consideration,  and  possibly  it  migbt  bave  been  adopted.  If  it  bad 
been,  tbere  can  be  as  little  doubt  tbat  tbe  world  never  would  bave 
known  from  General  McClellan  tbat  tbe  suggestion  came  from 
bim ;  wbile  be  would  bave  been  able  to  say  tbat  be  concurred  in 
wbat  tbe  President  bad  determined  on,  and  would  do  everything 
in  bis  power  as  a  general  to  carry  it  out. 

General  McClellan  may  well  bave  been  astonished,  therefore,  as 
we  believe  be  was,  when  be  beard  it  said,  long  after  bis  removal 
from  tbe  command,  tbat  bis  private  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  caused 
tbe  latter  to  regard  bim  as  having  sought  by  means  of  it  to  set  bis 
sails  for  the  popular  breeze,  and  tbat  out  of  bis  sails  tbe  wind  bad 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation.  If  ever  a  man  was 
intent  upon  anything  tbat  was  unselfish,  and  devoid  of  any  purpose 
but  to  serve  bis  official  superior,  it  was  General  McClellan  when  be 
sketched  tbat  great  policy  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  consideration. 
All  tbat  happened  in  the  political  world,  two  years  afterward,  when 
Gteneral  McClellan,  by  no  procurement  of  his  own,  was  nominated 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  tbe  summer  of  1864,  has  of  course 
no  relevancy  to  tbe  cause  or  causes  which  operated  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  in  November,  1862,  to  make  him  recall  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  tbe  command  of  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  and  to  bid 
bim  report  at  Trenton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  in  tbe  summer  and 

autunm  of  1862,  there  were  two  persons  who  were  as  unfriendly  to 

Mr.  Lincoln  as  they  were  to  General  McClellan.    Mr.  Chase  had 

reasons  of  bis  own  for  representing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  tbat  the  Demo- 

voL.  cxxx. — ^No.  283.  38 
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crats  then  had  General  McClellan  in  training  as  their  f  utoie 
date  for  the  Presidency,  although  it  would  have  been  diffict 
him  to  show  in  what  the  training  consisted.  Any  one  irbo  n 
bers  the  condition  of  Democratic  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  si 
and  the  proper  objects  of  the  war,  at  the  time  when  Greneral  ]kl 
Ian  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  even  down  to  a  much 
period,  can  easily  see  that  the  letter  never  was  designed  I 
writer  as  a  means  of  recommending  himself  to  that  part  j  ai 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  Mr.  Chase — to  borrow  a 
parliamentary  phrase — "  took  nothing  "  by  his  efforts  to  unde 
Mr.  Lincoln's  confidence  in  McClellan.  He  may  be  dismisE 
the  innumerable  company  of  those  who  ''filed  their  minds 
gained  nothing  by  it  for  themselves^  The  one  redeeming  p 
Mr.  Chase's  conduct  toward  McClellan  is,  that  he  never  pret 
to  be  anything  but  an  enemy.  But,  in  all  that  scene  of  infidel 
the  military  interests  of  the  republic,  there  stands  forth  on< 
tral  figure,  prominent  in  double-dealing,  celebrated  for  dup] 
the  arch-hypocrite  Stanton.  The  world  does  not  now  leai 
amazing  insincerity  for  the  first  time,  or  from  us.  Our  proof 
is  only  cumulative.  The  character  to  which  that  proof  rela 
one  that  no  man  can  explain,  one  that  no  party  and  no  f  actio 
bear  to  defend.  This  man  began  at  an  early  period  to  fawn 
McClellan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  young  General,  ii 
frankness  of  his  own  nature,  and  in  his  readhiess  to  accept  all 
f ered  aid  in  the  great  public  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
he  became  general-in-chief  by  the  advice  of  General  Scott, 
have  believed  in  the  personal  devotion  and  attachment  whicl 
eminent  Pennsylvania  lawyer  professed  to  himself,  to  his  relat 
and  to  his  friends  in  the  army.  But,  there  was  at  first  a  ja] 
string  in  these  strains  of  flattery.  The  part  was  overacted 
though  the  actor  did  not,  until  he  was  warned,  perceive  where! 
"  o'erstepped  the  modesty  of  nature."  He  thought  to  recomi 
himself  to  McClellan  by  the  grossest  ridicule  and  abuse  of  Lin< 
He  found  that  McClellan's  sense  of  propriety  did  not  approve 
coarse  disparagement  of  bis  official  superior.  But,  as  Mr.  Sta 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  high  ability  and  distinction  in  his  pr 
sion,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  would 
valuable  Secretary  of  War,  both  because  of  his  energy  and  bee 
of  his  avowed  friendship  for  McClellan,  the  latter,  when  consu 
gave  his  influence  with  the  President  for  the  introduction  of 
Stanton  into  the  Cabinet. 
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There  is  a  saying — "something  musty" — about  the  displace- 
ment of  ladders  after  an  elevation  has  been  reached.  As  time  went 
on,  as  Mr.  Stanton's  ambition  grew,  and  "  his  infant  fortune  came 
to  age  "  with  the  increase  of  his  power,  he  came  to  know  how  neces- 
sary McClellan  was  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  how  important  to  the 
country  it  was  that  the  best  relations  should  exist  between  them. 
Knowing  this,  he  determined  that  McClellan  should  be  ruined. 
For  Lincoln  he  had  so  much  contempt  that  he  thought  he  could  be 
trusted  to  ruin  himself.  Yet  to  the  last  hour  of  his  intercourse  with 
McClellan,  and  down  to  the  final  consummation  of  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Stanton  professed  to  McClellan  and  his  friends  an  unalterable  fideli- 
ty, and  an  unchangeable  conviction  of  his  importance  to  the  public 
interests :  while,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  occasional  ebullitions 
of  his  hostility,  bursting  forth  from  his  arrogant  temper,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  his  official  acts,  betrayed  the  object  to 
which  his  hatred  was  carrying  him,  long  before  it  was  finally  at- 
tained. The  army  saw  it,  if  the  people  of  the  Union  did  not. 
McClellan  was  to  be  destroyed  by  making  Lincoln  distrust  him. 
The  scheme  succeeded — ^the  deed  was  done.  But  what  of  the  chief 
conspirator  ? 

Dante,  as  he  walks  through  the  infernal  realms,  protected  by 
the  great  Mantuan  Spirit  "  whose  fame  still  lasts  in  the  world,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  time,"  tells  us  of  the  common  herd,  undistin- 
guishable  from  one  another,  who  are  grouped  in  eternal  suffering 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  besetting  sin.  These  are  they  who 
are  damned  by  classification.  We  do  not  learn  their  names  or 
nations.  We  only  see  them,  in  crowds,  in  a  situation  of  dreadful 
appropriateness  to  their  peculiar  transgression.  But,  when  the  poet 
encounters  one  of  those  historical  personages  on  whom,  because  of 
the  consequences  which  his  acts  have  entailed  upon  his  country  or 
mankind,  there  should  be  fastened  all  the  infamy  that  is  his  due, 
we  have  the  individual  and  his  history  touched  by  the  master's 
stroke,  and  the  sufferer  stands  for  ever  alone  in  the  awful  charac- 
terization of  his  fate.  One  of  these  ghastly  objects  of  retribution 
is  that  Bertran  de  Bom  who  "  gave  the  evil  counsels "  which  sep- 
arated those  who  should  have  been  united.  The  spectacle  of  this 
false  counselor  to  a  prince,  which  the  poet  describes,  is  too  horrible 
to  be  transferred  in  detail  to  these  pages.  But,  if  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  wonder  that  this  image  has  risen  up  before  us  as  we  write 
of  a  passage  in  our  national  annals,  let  him  count,  if  he  can,  the 
soldiers'  graves,  the  widows'  and  the  orphans'  tears,  the  treasure 
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needleaslj  squandered,  the  war  needlessly  prolcmged,  the  irboh 
sum  of  misery  and  sorrow  which  must  be  charged  to  the  nudiet 
one  man  bore  to  another.  And,  when  he  AAsda  in  the  oontca 
tion  of  these  accmnnlated  woes,  let  hhn  turn  to  the  so-cmllec 
torical  literatore  of  the  ooontry,  and  note  how,  from  the  amme  ac 
it  has  been  poisoned  with  lies.  We  must  thread  this  dreary 
of  Stanton's  treachery  and  Lincoln's  weakness,  until  we  have  ra 
conclnsions  on  which  it  is  fit  that  a  final  judgment  should  rest 

*  An  fflnstnitioii  of  Mr.  Stmtoii's  character  comes  to  na  iriule  we  write. 
Sd  of  April,  1862,  General  Vraaklm  leceiTcd  an  order  to  embark  hia  diTinaa  \ 
Peninaola,  to  be  under  the  command  of  General  M cCSdlan  m  the  ndrsnce  apoi 
mond.  Calling  at  the  War  Department  on  thai  erenin^  Generml  FVnnkHn  mi 
cnl  MeDoweU.  The  following  aeoomtt  ia  taken  from  the  '^PhiladelpkU  Tim 
April  28»  1877,  In  the  words  <rf  General  Franklin:  "General  McDowcn  mfera 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  told  him  about  an  hour  before  that  General  Md 
Intended  to  work  by  strategy  and  not  by  fif^ting,  and  that  he  aboold  not  hare  a 
man  from  his  Department ;  that  all  of  the  enemies  of  the  AdmlnistimtiQei  ce 
aroond  him ;  and  the  Secretary  accosed  him  of  baring  political  ambltioa.  Alsi 
he  had  not  left  the  nmnber  of  troops  to  defend  Washington  that  the  Ytt 
required;  In  other  words,  that  he  had  disobeyed  the  President's  orders.  G 
McDowell  remonstrated  against  the  step  whidi  was  about  to  be  taken,  argoin| 
if  General  McCleUan  had  political  aspirations,  they  would  be  forwarded  hj  th 
eonrse  which  the  Administration  was  taking  in  this  case.  He  need  all  tlie  ai^ 
which  he  ooold  bring  to  bear,  to  cooTince  the  Secretary  that  he  was  m^iri^^g  ^  m 
in  ordering  the  detadmient  of  his  corps.  The  result  was,  General  M cDowdl'a 
was  detadied  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  mardied  to  Cktlett'a  Stati 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Bulroad,  where  it  could  do  no  possible  good.  6i 
McClellan's  plan  of  taming  Torktown,  by  the  morement  of  M cDowelPa  eorpa  < 
north  bank  dL  the  York  Rirer,  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  Army  of  the  Potoma 
forced  to  stay  a  whole  month  on  the  Peninsula  uselessly,  and  the  capture  of 
mond,  which  in  all  human  probability  would  have  been  made  in  the  month  of 
had  General  HcCIellan's  plan  been  carried  out,  was  deferred  for  three  yearsL" 

General  Franklin  now  writes  to  us  as  follows,  indosfaig  a  copy  of  hia  paper  i 
"Philadelphia  Times " :  *'  On  the  erening  of  the  arriral  of  General  McDowelTa 
at  Catlett's  Station  (about  April  8th  or  9th),  my  dirision,  whidi  then  formed  ps 
the  corps,  was  ordered  to  join  General  McGlellan  by  way  of  Alexandria.  While  i 
marching  to  Alexandria  I  went  to  the  Peninsula,  saw  and  conferred  with  the  Ck 
[McGlellan],  and  returned  to  Alexandria  to  embark  the  division  on  the  trans] 
When  I  was  ready  to  start,  I  was  informed  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
wished  to  see  me.  I  first  saw  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  Tcry  cordial,  was  glad  I 
going  to  the  Peninsula,  would  at  once  determine  a  questian  of  my  rank  whid 
before  him.  He  desired  me  to  give  his  lore  to  McGlellan,  and  to  say  to  hfan  thi 
had  his  best  wishes  for  his  success,  and  that  any  help  to  him  which  he  required 
his  Department  could  furnish  would  be  most  dieerfully  accorded.  In  fact,  no 
could  hare  been  more  satisfactory  to  any  friend  of  McGlellan  than  this  intei 
would  hsTc  been  to  me,  had  not  the  recollection  of  McDoweU's  intorriew  with  Sti 
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It  seems  to  us  most  remarkable,  in  all  this  concatenation  of  con- 
spiracies against  the  osef  olness  and  success  of  a  military  man  who  was 
serving  the  country  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  no  ambition 
but  to  do  his  military  duty,  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  imputed 
shrewdness,  did  not  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  men  who 
wished  to  put  enmity  between  him  and  this  faithful  soldier.  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  have  had  the  wisdom  to  remember  that  the  Harri- 
son's Landing  letter,  instead  of  affording  even  a  political  reason  for 
depriving  the  country  of  General  McClellan's  military  services,  was 
entirely  under  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's)  own  control ;  for  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  not  divulged  its  contents,  and  as  a  man  of  honor  he 
could  never  have  divulged  them  for  any  purpose  but  to  shield  him- 
self from  an  unjust  imputation^  After  it  had  been  imputed  to  him 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  for  a  selfish  political  purpose,  he  included  a 
copy  of  it  in  his  report,  that  the  whole  world  might  judge  of  its 
character.  A  portion  of  his  countrymen,  knowing  little  of  the 
facts,  and  paying  but  little  heed  to  the  character  of  the  letter,  have 
permitted  an  unjust  impression  to  remain  in  their  minds.  It  is 
time  for  them  to  correct  their  impressions,  and  to  observe  that, 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  looked  into  the  letter,  when  McClellan's  ene- 

of  April  3d  been  fresh  in  mj  mind.  I  never  Baw  Stanton  after  this  interview.  The 
interview  with  the  President  amounted  to  nothing.** 

We  do  not  know  where,  in  the  history  of  any  country,  there  is  anything  so  gro- 
tesque as  the  fact  that  the  destinies  of  a  great  war  were  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
hands  of  a  mere  lawyer  who,  apart  from  his  propensity  to  resort  to  duplicity  when 
there  was  no  need  for  it  whatever,  was  completely  destitute  of  all  military  knowledge 
or  judgment.  Such  administrative  faculty  as  Mr.  Stanton  had  was  due  to  the  energy 
of  an  imperious  will.  President  Buchanan,  who  gauged  Mr.  Stanton  accurately  when 
he  was  his  Attorney-General,  has  left  the  following  brief  description  of  him,  which 
now  lies  before  us  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  handwriting : 

**  Mr.  Stanton  was  an  able,  astute,  and  somewhat  overbearing,  dogmatic  lawyer. 
He  bad  been  eminently  and  deservedly  successful  at  the  bar.  His  personal  integrity 
has  never  been  doubted.  He  was,  however,  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  a  states- 
man ;  but  he  performed  his  duties  as  Attorney-General  in  a  respectable  and  satisfao* 
tory  manner.  He  had  not  the  calmness  and  sober  judgment  that  would  have  fitted 
him  for  an  important  administrative  ofllce.  He  was  rash  and  impetuous.  It  was  his 
nature  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  consequences  of  his  decision.'*  This  was  evidently  written  before  Mr.  Stanton 
became  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War.  What  it  says  of  his  personal  integrity  re- 
lates to  all  matters  of  money.  In  that  respect  Mr.  Stanton's  character  was  without  a 
stain.  His  personal  duplicity,  toward  those  who  trusted  him  and  whom  he  professed 
to  serve,  is  an  enigma  which  those  who  knew  him  best  never  could  understand.  He 
was  as  false  to  Buchanan  as  he  was  to  others,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Burfianan 
died  without  knowing  that  he  was  so. 
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mies  were  perpetually  trying  to  awaken  his  jealousy,  he 
have  seen  that,  whatever  else  it  was,  it  was  no   *^  platform " 
Democratic  politician  to  pat  himself  upon  in  the  saminer  of 
But,  according  to  the  theory  on  which  we  are  commenting] 
Lincoln,  although  he  had  it  entirely  in  his  power,  in  the  au 
of  1862,  to  recognize  the  true  character  of  that  letter  as  a  pi 
suggestion  of  a  policy  to  he  adopted  hy  him  and  made  his 
if  he  should  think  well  of  it,  could  not,  nevertheless,  resist 
representations  of  McClellan's  enemies  that  it  was  designed 
very  different  purpose.    Xo  man  can  read  that  letter  now,  wh 
he  knows  General  McClellan  or  not,  and  find  in  it  any  tra< 
the  design  that  was  imputed  to  him.    No  man  who  knows 
eral  McClellan,  and  knows  the  political  history  of  the  time 
the  letter  was  written,  can  helieve  that  he  ever  had  such  a  desi 
On  the  night  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  removal  of  Gre 
McClellan  was  considered  in  the  Cahinet,  the  elder  Mr.  Blair,  a 
reader  has  seen,  visited  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  patriotically  endeai 
to  dissuade  him  from  that  step.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabin< 
the  5th  Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  allusion  to  the  Harrison's  LaE 
letter,  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  did  not  know  of  it 
istence.    The  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  turned  wholly  on  6e: 
McClellan's  activity  as  a  commander,  and  his  alleged  misrepres 
tion  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  army  in  respect  to  the  snp] 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam.    When  Mr.  Blair  saw  the  Presi 
on  that  evening,  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  said  he  w 
remove  McClellan  if  he  allowed  Lee's  army  to  get  away  from 
and  that  he  must  remove  him.     When  Mr.  Blair  saw  Mr.  Lix 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  letter  was  written  in  July,  1862.     One 
of  it  remained  in  manuscript  in  General  McClcllan*8  possession.     In  August, 
General  McClellan  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the  War  Department  his  report  o 
military  operations  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.    The  report  remained  in  the  . 
tant-GeneraPs  office  until  it  was  sent  into  Congress  at  its  next  session,  which 
menoed  in  December,  1868.    It  contained  a  correct  copy  of  the  Harrison^s  Lai 
letter.    Soon  after  the  report  began  to  be  printed  by  the  printer  of  public 
ments,  the  newspaper  press  began  to  comment  upon  and  to  copy  from  it. 
imperfect  copy  of  the  letter  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  in  January,  1864 
how  it  was  obtained  is  not  known.    An  edition  of  Greneral  McClellan's  report 
published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  at  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1864 ;  and  from  thai 
tion  the  public  obtained  the  first  authentic  copy  of  the  Harrison's  Landing  letter 
was  eyer  authorized  by  General  McClellan.    He  was  removed  from  command  and 
into  retirement  in  NoTcmber,  1862.    In  the  early  part  of  Kovember,  1864,  h 
signed  from  the  army. 
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on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  ^^  Mr.  Blair,  I  was  obliged  to 
play  shut  pan  to  you  last  night."  The  order  for  the  change  in  the 
command  had  then  come  out,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  obliged  to  ac- 
count to  Mr.  Blair  for  not  having  told  him  on  the  previous  even- 
ing that  the  matter  had  been  decided.  The  question  arises,  there- 
fore, To  whom  had  the  President  said  that  he  would  remove  Mc- 
Clellan  if  he  allowed  Lee's  army  to  get  away  from  him?  Certainly 
he  never  said  so  to  General  McClellan  himself.  On  the  field  of 
Antietam,  twelve  days  after  Lee's  army  had  recrossed  the  Potomac, 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  General  McClellan  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
place him,  and  that  he  was  not  to  move  on  the  enemy  until  he  felt 
that  he  was  entirely  ready.  On  the  6th  of  October  the  President 
ordered  him  to  pursue  Lee  ;  but  on  the  21st  the  President  knew 
that  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do 
so,  and  a  little  later  the  President  learned  that  he  certainly  was 
not.  If  we  go  forward  to  the  5th  of  November,  after  McClellan, 
properly  supplied,  had  placed  his  army  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tions for  dividing  Lee's  forces  and  beating  them  in  detail,  we  find 
the  Cabinet  council  sitting  at  the  White  House  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  his  removal  from  command.  At  that  meeting  the  old  story 
of  unnecessary  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  again 
trumped  up,  and,  notwithstanding  the  information  that  had  been 
obtained  by  Colonel  Scott  and  communicated  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  "War,  and  General  Halleck,  which  made  it  certain 
that  the  delay  had  been  wholly  due  to  the  want  of  indispensable 
supplies,  at  least  one  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  had  been  a  stead- 
fast supporter  of  General  McClellan  upon  public  grounds,  was  made 
to  admit,  on  General  Halleck's  "  statements,"  that  there  had  been 
unnecessary  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  characterize  that  scene  at  the  President's  council-table.  We 
were  about  to  use  a  word  which  we  withhold.  We  can  only  point 
to  the  fact  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  that  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  General  McClellan  from  command,  his  headquar- 
ters were  at  Rectortown ;  his  army,  in  admirable  discipline  and 
spirit,  was  disposed  in  position  for  successive  attacks  upon  Lee's 
divided  troops  ;  and  it  was  yet  an  undecided  question  whether  Lee 
was  to  escape,  while  the  chances  were  entirely  against  him.  For 
General  Lee,  however,  that  question  was  decided  by  the  change  in 
the  Federal  command — ^a  change  that  was  made  upon  a  pretext 
which  more  than  one  person  around  that  council-board  knew  to  be 
false. 
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Involved  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  toils  laid  for  him  by  Q 
Stanton,  and  Halleck,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  had  it  in 
power  to  assign  publicly  a  reason  for  removing  Modellan. 
subject  of  McClellan's  allowing  Lee's  army  to  escape  was  not 
cussed  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
discussion  took  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  say  something  to  the  e 
Mr.  Blair,  and  he  went  back  to  an  old  promise  which  he  had  gi 
to  somebody,  that  he  would  remove  MoClellan  if  he  allowed  I 
army  to  get  away  from  him.  But  at  that  moment  McCIellan 
about  to  attack  Longstrcet,  and  the  result,  which  had  not  occui 
could  not  have  been  the  reason  why  Mr.  Lincoln  had  alread] 
lowed  the  order  to  be  issued.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting,  the  rei 
urged  was  a  delay  that  had  occurred  on  the  field  of  Antietam  ( 
ing  the  three  weeks  that  ended  on  the  last  days  of  October.  A 
the  Cabinet  council  broke  up,  there  must  have  been  a  private  ( 
ference  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stanton,  < 
ing  which  Mr.  Lincoln  consented  that  the  order  should  be  issi 
and  that  the  name  of  General  Bumside  should  be  inserted  in  i 
the  successor  of  McCIellan.  But,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  I 
asked  thereafter  to  assign  the  reason  why  he  allowed  that  oide 
be  issued,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  see  what  he  could  have  s 
But,  valuing  McCIellan  highly,  as  we  believe  he  did,  and  know 
as  he  did  that  McCIellan  was  at  that  moment  pursuing  Liee's  ai 
by  his  orders,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  entrapped  by  McClellan's  < 
mies  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  without  sacrificing  ] 
Clellan ;  for  he  knew  that  Halleck's  *'  statements,"  produced  \ 
listened  to  at  the  Council-board,  could  be  produced  elsewhere,  { 
would  be  given  to  the  public  if  he  allowed  McCIellan  to  remaii 
the  head  of  the  army.  This  would  have  produced  a  public  is 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  affairs  had  been  managed  by 
War  Department,  in  meeting  or  failing  to  meet  G^eral  McCl^ls 
requisitions  during  the  month  of  October. 

There  is  another  theory,  less  common  than  the  one  which 
have  thus  far  considered,  by  which  some  persons  think  that  G(ene 
McClellan's  removal  from  command  is  to  be  accounted  for.  T 
theory  is  entertained  by  officers  of  the  army,  who,  while  abstaini 
habitually  from  all  party  or  political  relations,  were  deeply  int 
ested  in  observing  the  course  of  the  Administration  in  the  proses 
tion  of  the  war.  It  is  this :  That  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
1862,  after  the  defeat  of  Pope,  followed  by  McClellan's  expulsi 
of  the  Confederate  troops  from  Maryland,  the  President's  advise 
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who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  desire 
further  military  successes  in  the  war  until  they  should  have  made 
it  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  slavery.  In  support  of  this  the- 
ory those  who  entertain  it  point  to  the  following  facts :  That  if 
McClellan  had  captured  Richmond  in  November  or  December, 
1862,  the  proclamation  would  have  remained,  as  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
described  it,  a  '^  bull  against  the  comet "  ;  because,  if  the  rebellion 
had  been  crushed  then  and  there,  the  Constitution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proclamation,  must  have  remained  what  it  always  had 
been  ;  that,  after  McClellan,  came  Bumside  and  Hooker,  who  were 
not  more  effectually  sustained  and  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion than  McClellan  had  been ;  and  that  when  it  was  determined 
to  remove  McClellan,  so  that  Richmond  might  not  fall  prema- 
turely, it  was  a  sort  of  hap-hazard  choice  that  at  the  last  moment 
of  deliberation  made  Burnsidc  his  immediate  successor.  This  is 
not  a  theory  which  has  been  the  result  of  an  afterthought.  There 
were  intelligent  and  observing  officers  of  that  army  who  knew 
that  McClellan,  on  the  one  hand,  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
overtake  and  defeat  the  Confederate  forces  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  displaced,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  believed,  at  that 
time,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  succeed  because  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  then  desire  success.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
penetrate  into  the  secret  counsels  of  those  who  then  controlled  the 
course  of  the  war.  What  we  can  see,  however,  is  that  the  removal 
of  General  McClellan  entailed  the  frightful  slaughter  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  our  last  paper  we  presented  to  our  readers  an  accurate 
sketch,  from  which  they  could  learn  with  what  excellent  strategy 
McClellan  was  operating,  to  insure  the  fall  of  Richmond  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  precious  lives.  We  doubt  if  one  reader  out  of 
every  hundred  has  ever  before  understood  how  the  severance  of  the 
communications  between  the  two  parts  of  Lee's  army,  and  the  forc- 
ing of  Longstreet  back  upon  Gordonsville — ^results  that  were  within 
McClellan's  grasp  on  the  7th  of  November,  1862 — would  have 
opened  to  him  an  almost  unopposed  march  upon  Richmond.  Tet 
this  commander,  thus  arrested  by  his  own  Government  when  he  was 
about  to  achieve  a  great  success — arrested  from  a  motive  of  state- 
craft, or  from  a  motive  of  personal  jealousy,  or  from  a  combination 
of  both — is  the  man  whose  reputation  has  been  slurred  because  he 
did  not  sacrifice  his  men  by  hecatombs,  from  which  nothing  could 
be  gained,  but  sought  to  attain  his  object  by  occupying  positions 
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that  would  make  a  battle  and  a  victory  worth  what  they 
cost.* 

In  reference  to  the  political  motives  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
posed  to  have  been  influenced,  we  have  considered  all  the  tl 
that  have  ever  been  suggested.  Whatever  theory  of  politic 
tive  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  the  deplorable  f: 
mains  that  the  country  lost  the  services  of  General  McClella 
that  great  disasters  ensued.  At  Fredericksburg,  in  December 
under  Bumside,  the  Federal  losses,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  m 
were  12,321.  At  Chancellorsville,  under  Hooker,  in  May,  18( 
killed  and  wounded  were  11,033.  These  losses  were  entire 
compensated  by  any  advantage  or  prestige.  In  June  the  C 
erates  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  were  barely  checked  at  C 
burg.  Remembering  these  consequences,  we  are  forced  a 
remember  that,  if  anything  in  war  can  be  pronounced  to  liav< 
so  highly  probable  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  certainty,  it  ia  t 

*  At  Warrcnton,  after  the  soldiers  had  learned  that  McClellan  was  to  leai 
and  as  he  rode  through  the  ranks  that  lined  the  road  for  miles,  the  men  called 
him  repeatedly,  "  Come  back,  Little  Mac !  '*  McClellan  turned  to  an  officer  w 
by  his  side,  and,  with  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  asked,  **  What  do  yon  thinl 
this  ?  "  "  It  is  hard  upon  yon,  but  best  for  us.»»  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because  you 
permitted  to  succeed,  and,  as  the  people  in  Washington  do  not  intend  that  n 
fight  at  present,  we  shall  be  saved  defeat  and  mortification.  Ton  will  com 
when  you  are  wanted/*  Laying  his  hand  on  the  officer's  shoulder,  the  €^enenU 
**  How  did  you  learn  so  much  ?  *'  Our  informant  adds  that  he  did  not  think 
time  how  soon  he  was  to  witness  Fredericksburg. 

A  yery  fair  writer  on  the  "Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac**  (8 
New  Tork,  1866)  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Bumside  abandoned  at  Wai 
all  of  McClellan's  plans,  and,  turning  his  back  on  Lee*s  army,  marched  his  ow 
to  Fredericksburg.  He  says  that  this  project,  although  not  approved  at  Wash 
vooi  assented  to  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Administration  abandoned  the  pursuit  oi 
army,  and  allowed  their  own  army  to  be  transferred  to  Fredericksburg,  witho 
effort  to  carry  out  McCleIIan*s  plan  of  operations.  This  could  hare  been  doi 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  new  base,  where  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  : 
inactiye  until  the  spring.  But  the  swift  purouit  of  Lee,  whose  whole  forces  i 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  for  the  relief  of  Fredericksburg,  w; 
week  after  Bumside^s  army  had  reached  the  river,  disconcerted  the  whole  pro 
"  winter  quarters  "  at  Fredericksburg,  and  ended  in  conflicts  which  producec 
Mr.  Swinton  justly  calls  **  a  slaughter  the  most  bloody  and  the  most  useless 
war.*'  While  General  Bumside  must  be  considered  to  have  been  excesslTely  i 
attempting  to  carry  Lee's  positions  by  assanlt,  it  should  be  remembered  that  1 
at  Fredericksburg  at  all  by  the  assent  of  the  Goyemment.  The  motiye  which 
that  assent  is  believed,  by  many  officers  of  high  intelligence,  to  have  been  a 
determination  to  let  the  war  in  Virginia  stand  still  until  the  effect  of  the  emi 
tion  proclamation  had  been  fully  developed. 
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McClellan  bad  been  allowed  to  figbt  Lee  again,  tbere  would  bave 
been  anotber  victory,  wbicb  would  bave  insured  tbe  capture  of 
Ricbmond  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  year  1862.  Tbe  blood  witb  wbicb 
tbe  Wilderness  was  afterward  watered  would  bave  been  saved. 

"We  sball  now  close  our  review  of  tbis  part  of  General  McClel- 
lan's  military  career  witb  a  summary,  wbicb  may  assist  our  readers 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  tbe  justice  of  a  criticism  wbicb  bas  long 
been  used  to  excuse  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  Administration.  Tbe  criti- 
cism bas  most  commonly  been  put  in  tbis  form :  tbat  wbile  Gen- 
eral McClellan  bad  great  accomplisbments  as  an  organizer  of  armies 
and  as  an  engineer,  yet  as  a  general  at  tbe  bead  of  troops  be  lacked 
decision,  promptness,  and  vigor,  from  a  constitutional  infirmity 
wbicb  made  bim  reluctant  to  strike  a  blow  until  be  bad  accumu- 
lated every  possible  advantage  for  delivering  it.  Tbe  soundness  of 
tbis  criticism — supposing  it  to  be  bonestly  made — ^may  be  tested 
by  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  period  over  wbicb  we  bave  passed  in  tbese 
papers.  We  bave  followed  General  McClellan  for  tbe  space  of  a 
little  less  tban  five  montbs,  from  tbe  26tb  of  June  to  tbe  7th  of 
November,  1862.  Tbe  week  extending  from  tbe  26tb  of  June  to 
tbe  4tb  of  July,  in  wbicb  tbere  was  more  severe  figbting  tban  any 
one  of  our  armies  in  an  equal  period  ever  encountered,  ended  in  tbe 
rescue  of  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac  from  an  extraordinary  peril, 
into  wbicb  it  was  brougbt  by  tbe  blundering  folly  of  its  own  Gov- 
ernment. No  competent  critic  will  deny  tbat  tbe  tactics,  tbe  force 
of  will,  tbe  indomitable  perseverance,  and  tbe  admirable  judg- 
ment displayed  by  McClellan  during  tbe  seven  days*  marcb  to  tbe 
James,  evinced  tbe  bigbest  attributes  of  a  military  commander ;  for 
no  sucb  critic  will  question  tbat  to  rescue  an  army,  on  sucb  a  marcb, 
from  tbe  clutcbes  of  a  superior  force,  is  as  great  an  acbievement  as 
to  figbt  and  win  a  pitcbed  battle  witb  equal  or  nearly  equal  num- 
bers on  tbe  two  sides.  From  tbe  4tb  of  July  to  tbe  6tb  of  August, 
a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  on  tbe  James  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, in  consequence  of  tbe  indecision  of  tbe  Government  as  to 
wbat  was  to  be  done.  From  tbe  5tb  of  August  to  tbe  16tb,  Mc- 
Clellan could  do  notbing  but  execute  tbe  orders  of  bis  superiors  to 
remove  bis  army  to  tbe  front  of  Wasbington.  From  tbe  16tb  of 
August  to  tbe  27tb,  be  was  engaged  in  transferring  the  different 
bodies  of  bis  army  to  tbe  command  of  General  Pope.  From  tbe 
27tb  of  August  until  tbe  morning  of  tbe  2d  of  September,  be  was 
without  the  command  of  more  tban  a  hundred  men. 

Into  tbe  next  two  weeks,  when  called  upon  to  save  tbe  capital, 
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he  crowded  an  amoont  of  energy,  skill,  promptness,  and  ^ 
which  should  alone  have  made  a  great  reputation,  if  he  had 
done  anything  else.  If  we  break  up  those  two  weeks  into 
important  subdivisions,  we  have,  first,  the  five  days  which  f oU 
his  resumption  of  oonmiand,  when  he  took  a  defeated  and  di 
alized  army  that  was  swarming  toward  the  capital  in  the  i 
immediately  restored  its  discipline,  posted  it  within  the  def  cm 
the  city,  reconstructed  some  of  its  organizations,  and  then  thr 
forward  on  a  march  to  intercept  an  enemy  flushed  ^th  his  r 
victory  and  preparing  to  come  down  upon  the  Maryland  side  c 
Potomac.  During  the  week  that  intervened  between  the  7t] 
the  18th  of  September,  McClellan  was  moving  his  columns  oi 
parallel  routes,  so  that  he  might  encounter  Lee  before  the  1 
could  descend  upon  Washington  by  an  unoccupied  and  nngui 
road,  either  next  to  or  away  from  the  river.  In  one  week 
march  was  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  cautions  with  i 
it  had  to  be  made.  On  the  18th,  Lee's  plans  were  revealed  ; 
it  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  sound  judgment  with  whid 
Clellan  had  conducted  his  march,  and  of  the  spirit  and  eflBLd 
which  he  had  restored  to  the  troops,  that  the  very  first  blow  *« 
he  struck  sent  the  whole  Confederate  army  into  retreat.  The 
that  was  given  at  South  Mountain  was  dealt  on  the  twelfth 
after  McClellan  resumed  the  command,  and  on  the  next  day 
that  on  which  Lee's  position  became  known  ;  and  on  the  same 
General  Franklin,  one  of  McClellan's  most  energetic  lieuten 
attacked  and  carried  the  pass  called  Crampton's  G^p,  on  the 
while  the  main  body  of  McClellan's  troops  attacked  the  Co] 
erates  at  South  Monntiun.  In  three  days  after  South  Moux 
the  Confederate  army  was  overtaken  on  die  field  of  Antietant 
on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  their  shattered  forces  were  ^^ 
drawn  into  Virginia,  after  a  desperately  fought  battle  which  L 
for  fourteen  hours. 

Carping  criticism,  imputations  of  '*  slowness,''  charges  of  h< 
tion  and  want  of  vigor,  vanish  into  the  realm  of  nonsense,  iz 
face  of  such  achievements.  When  we  look  back  upon  what 
accomplished  in  the  two  weeks  that  followed  McClellan's  res 
tion  to  command,  with  an  army  which  he  took  off  the  hands 
general  under  whom  it  had  been  shockingly  beaten,  and  whe 
remember  that  McClellan,  as  he  marched  out  of  Washington 
behind  him  in  high  authority  many  officials  who  wished  him 
thing  but  success,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  easy  credulity  of 
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portion  of  the  contemporary  public  who  snppoBed  him  to  be  either 
slow  or  inefficient  as  a  commander.  The  false  impressions  which 
one  age  derives  from  its  own  prejadices,  that  have  been  industri- 
ously cultivated  for  the  transient  policies  of  political  or  personal 
hostility^  are  a  poor  guide  to  the  estimation  in  which  a  man  is  to  be 
held  in  history.  Beyond  the  range  of  their  influence,  even  to-day, 
the  military  reputation  of  General  McClellan  among  the  best  Euro- 
pean judges  is  so  high  that  it  has  often  been  said  that  he  would 
have  terminated  the  war  in  November  or  December,  1862,  if  he  had 
been  kept  in  the  field  and  been  supported  and  supplied  as  other 
generals  subsequently  were.  We  have  heard,  from  a  source  that 
left  us  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  that 
Oeneral  von  Moltke  once  expressed  this  opinion  to  an  American 
who  in  conversation  gave  him  to  understand  that  *^some  of  us 
in  America  do  not  estimate  McClellan  so  highly  as  we  do  some 
others  of  our  generals."  "It  may  be  so,**  said  the  great  Prus- 
sian commander,  "but  let  me  tell  you  that,  if  your  Qovemment 
had  supported  General  McClellan  in  the  field  as  they  should  have 
done,  your  war  would  have  been  ended  two  years  sooner  than  it 
was.'* 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  abroad  in  order  to  measure  what 
we  lost  by  the  removal  of  McClellan  from  the  public  service.  The 
history  of  the  war  in  Virginia,  after  Antietam  and  after  the  removal 
of  McClellan  from  command,  is  a  history  of  the  endeavor  of  our 
Government  to  reestablish  the  Union  armies  in  the  position  before 
Richmond  which  they  had  occupied  in  June,  1862,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment withdrew  from  McClellan  its  promised  support,  and  left 
him  to  save  his  army  by  the  flank  movement  to  the  James.  That 
subsequent  history  embraces  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  and  other  fierce  fights  along  the  bloody 
overland  route  from  Washington  to  Richmond.  With  these  before 
him,  the  reader  is  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether,  after  Antietam, 
there  was  any  battle  fought  between  those  two  cities  in  which  the 
Confederates  were  beaten  and  driven  from  the  field  ;  and  why  the 
patriotic  North  was  called  upon  for  a  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure 
and  of  men  to  supply  the  places  of  the  countless  dead  who  fell  in 
the  effort  to  regain  that  old  position  before  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
The  enemy  fell  back  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  inex- 
haustible Union.  In  1865  they  were  utterly  crushed  and  subdued, 
on  the  same  ground  from  which,  in  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  withdrawn,  in  disregard  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  its  com- 
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mander,  who  did  not  cease  to  reiterate  the  memorable  words 
dispatch  to  General  Halleck,  of  Angost  4,  1862  :  **  Here  is  tJ 
defense  of  Washington  ;  it  is  here,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Jamc 
the  fate  of  the  Union  is  to  be  decided.'' 

Yet  it  was  not  for  the  glory  snatched  from  McCleUan  t 
have  ever  grieved.  All  talent,  power,  accompliflbment,  knoii 
experience,  skill,  and  valor  of  the  soldier  form,  when  righi 
garded,  a  trust  for  his  country ;  and  we  are  sure  that  Genen 
Clellan  never  has  regretted  and  never  can  regret  that  he  so  re| 
and  used  the  gifts  which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  bestow  upoi 
Among  all  the  distinguished  military  men  of  this  or  any  othi 
of  whom  the  world  knows  so  much  as  it  knows  of  McClellan. 
has  been  no  man  whose  ambition  was  so  perfectly  unalloyed  1 
base  element  of  self-seeking  at  the  expense  of  others^  and  n 
who  has  suffered  so  much  injustice  from  official  superiors. 
that  injustice  has  not  caused  him  to  challenge  his  detracton 
the  issues  that  were  made  against  him.  Not  at  the  time  whe 
injustice  was  committed,  not  in  the  long  period  of  eig^hteen 
that  has  since  elapsed,  has  he  broken  the  reticence  which  is 
of  his  nature  when  his  own  public  conduct  or  that  of  othei 
question.  That  he  will  at  some  time  break  this  silence,  so 
to  relate  facts  which  he  alone  can  tell,  at  least  for  those  who 
come  after  us,  his  contemporaries  should,  as  we  believe  thi 
earnestly  desire. 

Oeobob  Tickkob  Cui 
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Who  has  been  practicing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Rev.  David 
Swing?  or  how  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  has  he  become 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  Southern  pulpit  has  failed  ?  He 
does  not  produce  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  lay  a  foundation  in  fact 
for  his  strange  hallucination.  His  paper  would  not  have  been  more 
astounding  in  its  audacity,  if  it  had  been  an  effort  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  Southern  soil,  or  to  explain  the  failure  of  the 
Southern  sun  to  longer  quicken  and  mature  the  cotton-plant ! 

He  is  content  with  no  middle  flight — ^he  would  be  profound  and 
philosophical ;  and  so  he  summons  at  once  the  ma?i€S  of  Francis 
Bacon.  How  strange  it  is  that  men  may  admire  and  extol  the 
"  Novimi  Organum,"  and  yet  fail  to  understand,  or  wholly  misapply, 
the  simplest  doctrines  of  the  inductive  philosophy  !  It  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  so  enamored  of  the  scientific 
method  would  have  begun  with  particulars,  and  thus  ascended  to 
the  enunciation  of  a  proposition  so  astounding — one,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  before  sprung  upon  the  world  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he 
has  given  us  a  brilliant  example  of  the  dogmatic  method  of  the 
schoolmen  which  he  so  much  abhors.  If  the  story  were  not  some- 
what stale,  we  should  like  to  recite  for  his  benefit  the  artifice  which, 
it  is  said,  a  certain  monarch  practiced  upon  his  savants  when  he 
called  upon  them  to  explain  why  it  was  that  a  vessel  of  water  does 
not  weigh  more  with  a  live  fish  in  it  than  it  does  without  the  fish  ! 
Sure  it  is,  that  he  assumes  for  granted  a  proposition  singularly  at 
variance  from  fact,  and  then  coolly  sets  himself  to  work  to  explain 
the  absurdity. 

This  is  itself  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  we  are  im- 
pelled to  look  for  some  explanation  of  it ;  and  where  better  can  we 
look  than  in  that  authority  which  he  so  heartily  commends  and  so 
strangely  offends  ?  In  the  "  Novum  Organum "  we  read  :  "  The 
human  understanding  resembles  not  a  dry  lights  but  admits  a  tine- 
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tore  of  the  will  and  passions,  which  generate  their  own  syst 
cordingly  ;  for  man  always  believes  more  readily  that  which  ] 
fers."  And,  by  way  of  corollary,  we  find  in  the  **  I>e  Aagmi 
''  Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt  and  haste  to  asi 
without  due  and  mature  suspension  of  judgment.  For  the  tw< 
of  contemplation  are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action  con 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients — ^the  one  plain  and  smooth  in  the 
ning  and  in  the  end  impassable  ;  the  other  rough  and  troubles 
the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and  even  :  so  it  is  in  cont* 
tion  ;  if  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he  will  end  in  doubt 
if  he  will  be  content  to  begin  with  doubt,  he  shall  end  in  certai 

The  dogmatic  stride  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
under  review  is  not  a  little  marred  by  the  limp  in  his  logii 
one  moment  he  pathetically  exclaims,  ''  How  are  the  might 
en  ! "  and  the  next  he  is  tempted  to  abandon  the  inquiry  wi 
reflection,  "  It  never  was  welL"  But,  whichever  way  he  will 
it,  since  we  are  quite  ready  to  exonerate  him  from  any  mal 
intention  to  misrepresent  the  Southern  clergy,  we  must  001 
that  his  information  is  very  limited.  The  earnestness  and  po^ 
the  Southern  pulpit  have  always  been  an  admitted  fact^  as  y< 
theKorth  as  in  the  South.  Its  representative  men  have  9 
enjoyed  the  generous  and  hearty  applause  of  their  brethren  i 
North.  There  must  be  many  people  in  New  York  who  rem* 
a  remarkable  scene  at  the  old  Tabernacle  in  that  city  in  1844. 
Bascom  was  to  preach  at  night.  Long  before  the  time,  tb 
mense  building  was  thronged  so  that  not  another  soul  conk 
room.  The  preacher  began,  and  at  once  carried  the  vast  con< 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tension.  At  three  several  times  th 
prieties  of  the  place  were  quite  forgotten,  and  the  whole  con{ 
tion  burst  forth  in  long  and  loud  applause  !  Henry  Clay  de< 
him  to  be  the  ^^  greatest  natural  orator  in  America.*'  Man 
things  are  told  of  his  preaching.  Entire  congregations  wooli 
unconsciously,  and  press  toward  the  pulpit  in  uncontrollable  e 
ment.  On  one  occasion  he  produced  such  a  frenzy  of  excite 
by  a  morning  sermon  at  a  camp-meeting  that  nobody  could  be  \ 
all  the  day  through. 

On  another  occasion  in  Kentucky  Mr.  Clay  was  in  the  cone 
tion.  He  listened  for  some  time  to  the  daring  sweep  of  the 
the  electric  and  impetuous  declamation,  the  searching  appe: 
conscience,  until  at  last  he  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  p: 
ety,  and  gave  vent  to  his  excitement  by  exclaiming  :  "  Well 
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Bascom — give  it  to  them,  give  it  to  them  ! "  When  Dr.  Bascom 
was  chaplain  in  Congress,  General  Jackson  was  carried  away  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  vividness  of  a  picture  he  was  painting,  and 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  My  God,  he  is  lost !  " 

The  South  has  always  been  full  of  men  noted  for  their  pulpit 
eloquence.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  among  a  people  of  open  and 
generous  impulses — ^in  the  land  of  all  others  in  the  world  given  to 
the  freest  and  most  open  interchange  of  opinions  in  public  assem- 
blies ?  The  South  is  the  home  of  natural  oratory,  and  from  the  days 
of  Patrick  Henry  every  hamlet  has  had  fluent  and  forcible  speakers. 

Nor  has  the  style  of  pulpit-speaking  been  at  all  confined  to  the 
rugged  and  exciting  type  of  oratory.  The  South  has  produced,  and 
still  has,  men  of  smoothest  periods  and  most  polished  diction.  Who 
that  ever  heard  the  great  Dr.  Hawks  can  forget  his  polished  ac- 
cents and  his  irresistible  logic  ?  How  all  who  were  present  at  his 
trial  in  New  York  delight  to  describe  the  matchless  power  by 
which  he  held  that  vast  assembly  in  a  thrill  of  excitement  for  days 
together !  The  people  of  New  York  will  not  soon  forget  this  great 
master  of  eloquence  and  logic.  Few  men  could  have  maintained 
the  position  he  did  through  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  war,  when  he 
refused  either  to  withdraw  or  bend  before  the  torrent  of  excitement. 

And,  again,  in  all  the  catalogue  of  eminent  clergymen,  what 
name  is  there  which  to  this  day  will  call  up  a  deeper  sense  of  rever- 
ence than  that  of  Bishop  Elliott,  of  Georgia  ?  Dignity  and  culture, 
piety  and  power,  were  so  wondrously  blended  in  him  that,  with  all 
the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  he  possessed  the  strength  of  a  giant. 
His  carriage  and  manner  were  inimitable..  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  to  adjust  the  unfortunate 
and  vexatious  Onderdonk  difficulty.  He  presented  and  read  the 
paper  containing  the  concessions  of  Bishop  Onderdonk.  After  it 
had  been  accepted  and  the  case  dismissed.  Bishop  Meade,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  not  a  little  incensed  at  the  action,  approached  the 
Bishop  of  Cteorgia,  and  said :  "  Elliott,  that  was  all  your  doing. 
Your  sympathetic  tone  and  soft  accents  in  reading  that  paper  car- 
ried the  House  out  of  their  senses.  They  never  would  have  accept- 
ed it  if  anybody  else  had  read  it."  Truly,  the  fame  of  this  great 
Bishop  is  in  all  the  churches.  When  shall  we  look  upon  his  like 
again  ? 

And  then,  again,  that  other  Greorgian  whose  life  ran  parallel 
with  that  of  Bishop  Elliott's  through  so  many  years — ^Dr.  Lovick 
Pierce,  so  late  fallen  asleep.  When  great  preachers  are  mentioned, 
VOL.  cxxx. — ^NO.  283.  39 
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his  Dame  can  not  fail  to  rise  to  the  lips  of  all  ^who  knew  hin 
who  did  not  ?  The  celebrated  Dr.  Olin  bore  testimony  to  \m 
drous  powers  in  the  strong  emotion,  even  to  tears,  which 
known  to  have  shown  under  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  as  \ 
in  the  deliberate  declaration  that,  '^  if  left  to  choose  among  i 
preachers  in  America  the  one  under  whose  ministrations  he  e 
sit  for  years,  Dr.  Pierce  would  be  the  man  of  his  choice." 

And  then  there  was  Dr.  William  Capers,  of  South  Carolin 
what  enthusiastic  terms  the  English  bore  testimony  to  the  simp 
and  purity,  and  fervor  of  his  preaching  when  he  visited  Engh 
1828,  as  the  representative  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Amx 
When  asked  how  he  had  acquired  his  pure  Saxon  style  and  s 
earnestness,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  unless  it  was  in  pi 
ing  to  the  simple-minded  blacks  upon  the  rice-plantations  of 
Una. 

In  the  memorable  debate  in  the  General  Conference  in 
York  in  1844,  upon  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  which  ] 
the  unfortunate  separation  of  the  Methodist  Church  into  Nortl 
South,  the  speaking  of  the  Southern  men  was  of  the  most  bri 
type,  as  any  one  who  remembers  will  bear  witness,  and  the  aoc 
given  at  the  time  will  fully  show.  Dr.  Winans,  of  the  Missii 
Conference,  opened  the  debate  on  the  Southern  side — ^^  an  ii 
uous  speaker,  after  the  Oreek  model.  His  massive  strength,  p 
motion  by  a  glowing  spirit,  furnished  a  mighty  momentum  ^ 
struck  like  the  swell  of  the  sea  when  stormy  winds  rule  the  wai 
Remarkable  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  William  A.  Smith,  of 
ginia  ;  the  Pierces,  fathered  son ;  and  Dr.  Longstreet,  of  Gee 
Mr.  Stringf ellow,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Green,  of  Tenn< 
Dr.  Capers  spoke  last.  His  bearing  was  marked  by  the  highe 
finement  of  manner.  Though  speaking  at  the  close  of  a  prolo 
and  exciting  debate,  his  perfect  command  of  voice,  his  easy  flc 
words,  and  his  clear  and  vigorous  thought  held  that  weary 
with  a  freshness  and  power  which  belonged  rather  to  an  ope 
effort.  We  speak  of  these  things  because  they  are  historical, 
because  there  must  be  many  who  can  bear  witness  to  their  f 
fulness. 

The  Presbyterians  have  had  their  full  share  of  eminent  preac 
There  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomwell,  so  powerful  in  controv 
so  thorough  in  scholarship,  so  eloquent  in  manner.  Where  ca 
look  for  greater  purity  of  character,  sounder  learning,  or  gr 
pulpit  powers?     The  venerable  Dr.  Plununer,  too,  still  witl 
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harness  on,  ranks  with  the  foremost  preachers  in  any  land.  With 
these  men  comes  up  the  memory  of  the  world-distinguished  Dr. 
Bachman,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston,  the  associate  and 
collaborator  of  Audubon.  The  stalwart  blows  he  dealt  the  material- 
ists, as  the  modem  tide  of  infidelity  came  in,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  know  anything  of  such  matters.  His  reputation 
was  not  confined  to  this  continent ;  he  was  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  The  Andrews, 
of  Virginia,  so  intimately  associated  with  Princeton,  are  too  widely 
known  to  require  more  than  a  mere  mention.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  of 
Kentucky,  was  a  man  of  Herculean  mold. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  among  the  Baptists  we  barely  men- 
tion Jesse  Mercer,  of  Georgia,  who  has  given  his  name  to  Mercer 
University  ;  Richard  Furman,  after  whom  Furman  University  is 
called  ;  Andrew  Broadus,  a  peerless  pulpit  orator,  sometimes  called 
"the  Robert  Hall  of  America"  ;  Richard  Fuller,  of  South  Carolina, 
pastor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Baltimore ;  and  Jere- 
miah B.  Jeter,  a  writer  and  speaker  of  transcendent  powers.  The 
list  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
but  we  can  not  forbear  a  reference  to  Bishop  Ravenscrof t,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Bishops  Meade  and  Johns,  of  Virginia ;  Whittingham,  of 
Maryland ;  Otey,  of  Tennessee ;  Cobbs,  of  Alabama,  and  Wilmer,  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  had  men  of  eminent  parts  in  the 
South,  such  as  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  Baltimore ;  Bishops  England, 
of  Charleston,  and  McGill,  of  Richmond.  Surely,  the  past  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  South  teems  with  men  of  gigantic  stature. 

If  we  do  not  speak  much  of  the  present,  it  is  not  because  thelre 
is  not  much  to  be  said.  If  there  has  been  any  decadence  in  the  pul- 
pit, nobody  in  the  South  has  yet  discovered  it.  Where  are  there 
finer  pulpit  orators  than  Drs.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans ;  Hoge,  of 
Richmond ;  Dagg,  of  Georgia ;  and  Robinson,  of  Kentucky  ?  Bishop 
Beckwith  has  an  immense  reputation,  as  well  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Alabama ;  Quintard,  of  Tennessee ;  Gar- 
ret and  Elliott,  of  Texas,  are  all  superior  preachers.  The  number 
of  distinguished  men  who  come  to  mind  is  so  great  that  it  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  decide  whom  to  name. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Swing's  paper.  If  his  proposition  were  not 
"  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  but  a  substantial  reality,  he  would 
still  be  singularly  unhappy  in  every  point  he  advances  as  an  ex- 
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planation.  He  says,  first,  ''All  will  at  once  affirm  that  the  i 
tion  of  slavery  laid  low  this  organized  eloquence  •  .  .  .  oi 
political  and  social  philosophy  which  stole  labor,  all  Intel] 
pursuits  declined  on  account  of  the  well-known  principle  thai 
is  brought  out  by  action,  just  as  the  luster  of  the  diamond  is  bi 
into  existence  by  the  polishing  process  of  the  lapidary.^ 

It  is  certainly  neither  generous  nor  honest  to  cluu-ge  the 
with  having  stolen  labor.  We  have  no  mind  to  go  over  tl 
question,  which  we  had  hoped  had  gone  to  rest,  as  to  wh 
originally  responsible  for  American  slavery.  Mr.  Swing  i 
everybody  knows,  that  the  British  Government  imposed  slave 
every  one  of  the  original  colonies,  and  that,  when  the  Am 
Government  was  formed,  slavery  existed  in  every  one  of  the  oi 
States.  He  knows  that  not  one  of  those  States  declared  sla- 
sin  against  God,  or  a  violation  of  sound  morals  ;  and  that  no 
ever  passed  an  act  liberating  her  slaves,  ip%o  facto^  that  the} 
mere  acts  of  limitation,  interfering  with  no  vested  rights  ;  thai 
small  exception,  the  slaves  were  sold  into  the  States  farther 
and  the  money  duly  paid  to  Northern  men,  who  were  far  f roi 
pecting  that  they  were  committing  a  crime  in  receiving  it 
must  know  further  that  the  South  never  was  engaged  to  an 
siderable  extent  in  prosecuting  the  slave-trade ;  that  the  most  s 
objections  to  that  traffic  came  from  the  South,  and  that  Noi 
interests  maintained  it.  We  ask,  then,  is  it  generous,  is  it  h 
to  say  of  the  South,  "while  she  stole  labor.  Nature  in  dr< 
equity  was  stealing  away  her  intellect  and  sentiment  **  ? 

But  laying  apart  the  ethical  complexion  of  this  fearful  cl 
is  it  true  that  Nature  was  "  stealing  away  her  intellect  and 
ment"?  Whatever  intellect  and  sentiment  the  South  ever 
was  reared  under  the  slavery  regimCy  and  has  she  never  showi 
tellect  and  sentiment "  ?  Shall  we  have  to  go  over  the  long  ] 
her  statesmen,  her  soldiers,  and  her  men  of  letters  ?  Shall  we 
with  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  "  and  go  down  the  list  of  ] 
dents  ;  go  through  the  cabinets  and  look  for  the  leading  nan 
both  branches  of  Congress !  Are  Patrick  Henry,  and  Thomas  J 
son,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  William  Wirt,  Clay,  Calhoun 
Pinckney,  and  all  the  rest  forgotten  ? 

Is  no  account  to  be  taken  of  such  men  as  Winfield  Scott 
Zachary  Taylor,  Washington  Allston,  and  Commodore  Ma 
Are  the  people  of  the  North  prepared  to  go  back  upon  the  r 
ory  of  the  gallant  men  who  have  helped  to  shed  luster  upon 
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arms — men  like  Farragut  and  Thomas  ?  And  can  any  man  forget 
that  pure,  grand  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman — who,  when  his 
columns  had  been  hurled  back,  shattered  and  bleeding,  at  G^ttys- 
bui'g,  could  say  to  his  sobbing  general,  "  Never  mind,  it  was  all  my 
fault  "—Robert  E.  Lee  ? 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  go  even  hastily  over  the  list  of. 
Southern  names  distinguished  in  literature  and  science,  poetry  and 
the  arts ;  but  a  candid  public  will  admit  that  she  has  not  been 
wanting,  even  in  science  and  the  humanities. 

But  what  an  idea  Mr.  Swing  must  have  of  Southern  life  as  it 
was,  or  as  it  is  !  He  seems  to  think  it  a  sort  of  dolce-far-niente 
existence — a  dreamy  state  of  inanition,  only  varied  now  and  then  by 
a  whack  at  poor  Sambo  !  Why,  laziness  was  never  any  more  ad- 
mired, and  little  more  practiced,  at  the  South  than  at  the  North. 
Manliness  and  energy  of  character  were  always  demanded,  and  as  a 
rule  expectation  in  this  regard  was  not  disappointed.  When  was 
it  that  enterprise  and  courage  were  required  in  her  sons  that  they 
were  found  wanting  ?  And,  besides,  only  a  small  part  of  the  peo- 
ple were  slaveholders,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  was  really  less 
dawdling  or  femininity  among  the  sons  of  planters  than  is  found 
among  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
lived  on  horseback,  engaged  in  field-sports,  and  all  manner  of  out- 
door exercises.  Their  surroundings  were  highly  favorable  to  both' 
intellectual  and  physical  development.  Without  claiming  that  there 
were  not  serious  faults  in  the  general  type  of  Southern  character, 
there  never  was  a  land  in  which  true  manliness  was  better  under- 
stood or  more  commonly  found. 

But,  as  a  second  reason  to  explain  his  gratuitous  assumption,  Mr. 
Swing  tells  us  :  "To  the  intellectual  sluggishness  which  the  preva- 
lence of  substitutional  labor  entailed  upon  all  the  forms  of  mental 
activity  in  common,  slavery  added  a  special  shape  of  misfortune  to 
the  lot  of  the  Southern  clergjrman.  It  divided  society  into  three 
castes,  and  made  him  the  pastor  of  only  one  division.  In  a  slightly 
modified  form,  caste  holds,  or  held  the  South  as  firmly  as  it  held 
India  before  it  was  subject  to  British  rule.  Three  shapes  of  hu- 
manity lay  before  the  parson  of  the  cotton  States — the  slavehold- 
ers, the  poor  whites,  and  the  slaves.  Immense  merit  attached  to 
the  first  class  ;  the  last  class  lay  far  over  toward  the  animal  world, 
and  salvation  followed  this  law  of  decrease,  and  was  offered  with 
some  zeal  to  the  first  families,  was  often  suggested  to  the  poor 
whites  as  being  desirable,  and  died  away  wholly  before  it  reached 
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the  ears  of  those  whose  complexion  was  of  a  dark  or  mixed  c 
acter.  Prevented  thus  by  political  interests  and  prejadioes  f 
dealing  with  those  who  most  needed  the  teaching  and  pit] 
Heaven,  compelled  to  harden  his  heart  against  the  cries  of  thoe 
bonds,  and  often  in  torments  under  the  lash,  the  herald  of  Jesus  CI 
slowly  became  a  dealer  in  intellectual  abstractions,  or  an  apolo 
for  a  shameful  institution  and  its  attendant  personal  vices.  TV 
out  doubt  the  situation  was  peculiar ;  the  slave  was  too  conte 
tible  to  merit  any  salvation,  the  master  was  too  great  to  need  ai 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Swing  can  be  at  all  conscions  of  the  dit 
ful  misrepresentations  contained  in  this  amazing  paragraph, 
betrays  at  every  point  the  most  stupendous  ignorance  of  the  Soi 
but  surely  he  ought  not  to  have  brought  such  an  indictment  wit] 
careful  consideration.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  \ 
even  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  failed  to  tell  him  that  in  ^ 
eternal  fitness  of  things "  this  could  not  be  true  in  a  land  whe 
somehow  he  has  learned — "  the  people  are  so  warm-hearted." 
must  surely  have  read  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin " — ^which,  it  is  t4 
presumed,  we  may  quote  as  canonical — and  he  most  remember 
sterling  piety  which  Uncle  Tom  learned  in  the  Shelby  f  amili 
family  intended  to  represent  a  large  part  of  the  South,  and  all 
must  have  come  somehow  from  the  pulpit.  There  were  many  tl 
sand  Bibles  as  curiously  marked  as  Uncle  Tom's,  and  his  reli| 
was  not  an  isolated  case.  We  have  the  witness  of  the  trader 
ley  for  that :  "  I  know  there's  differences  in  religion.  Some  k 
is  mis'rable  :  there's  your  meetin'  pious  ;  there's  your  singin*  roi 
pious :  them  ain't  no  account,  in  black  or  white ;  these  rayly  is  ; 
Fve  seen  it  in  niggers  as  often  as  any,  your  rail  softly,  stiddy,  1 
est  pious,  that  the  hull  world  couldn't  tempt  'em  to  do  nothing  i 
they  thinks  is  wrong." 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further  back  in  these  wild  assertion! 
Mr.  Swing  ;  let  us  look  at  his  theory  of  Southern  caste.  Xo  dc 
it  seems  very  plausible,  to  one  who  knows  nothing  about  the  Soi 
that  in  the  days  of  slavery  there  should  have  been  the  threel 
stratification  which  he  so  dogmatically  assumes ;  but,  incom] 
hensible  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  the  history  of  modem  society  i 
be  searched  in  vain  to  find  any  land  in  which  there  was  such 
entire  absence  of  caste  as  in  the  old  slave  States.  We  can  < 
fidently  appeal  to  all  who  have  ever  lived  in  the  South  in  supi 
of  this  fact.  Nor  is  the  explanation  difficult.  It  was  due  to 
presence  of  that  very  institution  which  he  so  sadly  misreads.     *! 
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fact  that  there  was  a  broad  line  of  race  and  color  which  no  man 
could  fail  to  recognize,  went  far  toward  keeping  down  all  mere 
artificial  lines  of  man's  devising.  It  gave  the  white  man,  however 
humble  his  lot,  a  prerogative  which  he  nowhere  else  enjoyed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  menial  class  among  the  whites, 
but  every  man  held  himself  to  be  the  peer  of  every  other.  Let  any 
man,  who  knows  the  facts,  say  if  it  was  ever  the  custom  in  the 
South  to  send  the  poor  man  by  the  back  way  to  find  scraps  in 
kitchens  when  they  had  need  of  food.  White  men,  just  because 
they  were  white,  entered  at  front  doors  and  were  received  in  parlors 
with  a  politeness  and  hospitality  which  were  a  constant  source  of 
surprise  to  people  of  other  lands  accustomed  to  what  are  called 
social  distinctions.  The  table  and  the  drawing-room  knew  no  such 
distinctions  as  are  found  everywhere  in  societies  founded  upon  the 
pitiless  conflict  between  labor  and  capital. 

And  here,  again,  it  should  seem  that  Dr.  Swing  might  have 
caught  some  glimpse  of  this  extraordinary  fact  in  that  (take  it  alto- 
gether) faithful  delineation  of  Southern  life,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. '* 
The  book  opens  with  the  scene  of  'Hwo  gentlemen  sitting  alone 
over  their  wine."  Mrs.  Stowe  uses  the  right  word  gentlemen^  ac- 
cording to  Southern  parlance,  though  she  at  once  goes  on  to  explain 
that  one  of  them  was  not  a  gentleman  at  all,  but  a  coarse,  illiterate, 
despicable  slave-trader — a  character  thoroughly  despised  throughout 
the  South.  Grotesque  as  it  all  was,  every  white  man  called  himself, 
and  it  was  at  his  peril  if  anybody  failed  to  call  him,  a  gentleman. 
It  is  changing  now,  more's  the  pity,  and  class  distinctions  are  rapidly 
showing  these  hideous  outlines. 

In  a  community  organized  upon  this  broad  plane  of  social  equal- 
ity, how  improbable  on  the  face  of  it  is  the  satire  that  "  [salvation] 
was  often  suggested  to  the  poor  whites  as  being  desirable  "  1  Why, 
in  simple  truth,  it  was  from  the  non-slaveholding  class  that  the 
communicants  of  the  Church  were  chiefly  drawn.  It  was  too  often 
the  case  that  the  larger  planters  were  content  to  encourage  others 
to  be  religious,  but  stood  somewhat  aloof  themselves.  Thus,  there 
never  was  anything  more  out  of  joint  than  the  charge  that  the  non- 
slaveholding  class  was  neglected  or  contenmed  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  clergy  of  the  South. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  slaves.  It  would  be  the  gravest 
error  to  suppose  that  this  equality  among  the  whites  was  at  their 
expense.  The  white  man,  protected  as  he  was  by  the  difference  in 
race,  had  no  room  to  fear  that  his  respectability  would  in  the  least 
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Boffer  by  any  proper  contact  with  the  slaves  ;  and,  accordingly 
colored  people  were  admitted  to  the  freest  intercourse  when 
their  presence  was  proper. 

Now,  we  have  no  mind  to  deny  or  minimize  the  great  evil 
tendant  upon  slavery.  There  were  brutes  and  madmen  in  the  Sc 
as  there  are  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  wherever  they  1 
power  they  are  sure  to  be  guilty  of  atrocities.  Mrs.  Stowe*B 
man  monster,  Legree,  did,  no  doubt,  exist  now  and  then  ;  and 
frightful  scene  she  paints  was  possible  at  rare  intervals ;  but 
bond  of  master  and  slave  was  not  the  cause  of  such  outrages 
was  the  result  of  the  diabolism  of  certain  human  hearts,  and  sla' 
offered  but  one  out  of  many  relationships  in  this  world  for  its  i 
ifestation.  Nobody  can  seriously  deny  that  like  horrors  are  o 
witnessed  from  the  hold  men  have  upon  their  wives,  and  par 
have  upon  their  children.  The  difference  is  this — and  we  com 
it  freely — the  bond  of  master  and  slave  was  not  a  necessary 
and  could  be  dissolved ;  while  that  of  the  others  is  of  nature, 
therefore  can  not ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  in  view  of  the  pre 
state  of  the  divorce  question,  ought  not  to  be. 

We  are  glad,  the  whole  South  is  glad,  that  the  bond  of  slai 
is  forever  severed.  But  let  there  be  fair  dealing.  Slavery  was 
all  bad ;  indeed,  there  were  beautiful  features  in  it.  Mrs.  St 
could  see  this  with  perfect  distinctness.  She  says,  speaking 
Kentucky  :  "  Whoever  visits  some  estates  there,  and  witnesses 
good-humored  indulgence  of  some  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
affectionate  loyalty  of  some  slaves,  might  be  tempted  to  dream 
oft-fabled  poetic  legend  of  a  patriarchal  institution,  and  all  tha 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Imt  she  interposes  is 
founded  upon  personal  abuses,  but  upon  the  abstract  principle  1 
the  lato  regarded  the  slaves  as  things.  But,  while  this  was  true 
the  theory  of  the  law,  a  very  different  rule  obtained  in  fact.  ' 
personal  relationship  was  rarely  forgotten,  and  that  higher 
which  binds  soul  to  soul  found  constant  expression. 

We  venture  to  give  an  incident  which  will  serve  to  illusti 
this,  in  the  case  of  a  representative  man — ^Leonidas  Polk,  Bisho| 
Louisiana.  He  had  caused  a  negro  man  to  be  punished  for  st 
ing.  A  few  days  after,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  misled 
false  information,  and  that  the  man  was  really  innocent.  He  co 
not  undo  the  punishment,  but  there  was  something  that  he  could 
He  called  the  man  a  little  apart  in  the  woods  and  made  him  sit 
him  on  a  fallen  tree.    He  told  him  that  he  had  become  convin< 
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that  he  had  done  him  a  great  wrong,  and  that  he  had  brought  him 
there  to  tell  him  bo,  as  his  fellow  man  and  brother  before  God. 
After  he  had  explained  how  he  had  been  misled,  he  said,  ^'And 
now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  and  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness "  ;  and  the  strong,  proud  man  bowed  himself  before  the  lowly 
son  of  toil,  while  with  hand  clasped  in  hand  the  slave  and  master 
wept  together. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  genuine  affection  and  respect  subsisting  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks,  almost  universally,  supported  by  that 
surest  of  all  guarantees,  mutual  interests  ;  and  there  was,  therefore, 
the  freest  intercourse  one  with  another.  It  was  this  phase,  so  hard 
for  people  who  have  never  lived  in  the  South  to  understand,  which 
constantly  presented  itself,  and  caused  true  men — tender-hearted 
men — to  conclude  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  thing  was  to  let  it 
alone.  And  even  now,  glad  as  we  are  that,  by  the  inscrutable  hand 
of  Providence,  the  whole  business  has  been  cleared  away,  if  we  held 
the  mere  happiness  theory  of  life,  we  should  seriously  doubt  if  the 
negro  as  a  class  has  been  the  gainer  by  the  change.  His  life  was 
so  free  from  care,  his  wants  so  fully  met,  his  affectionate  nature  so 
stimulated  and  sustained  by  his  patriarchal  surroundings,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  abuses  to  which  he  was  sometimes  exposed,  there 
is  room  to  fear  that  freedom  is  proving  a  dear  boon  to  hinu  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  class  of  laborers  in  the  world  whose  life  exhibited 
more  light-heartedness,  or  was  more  enlivened  by  merriment  and 
jollity.  Now,  the  cares  which  have  come  upon  him,  the  constant 
strain  to  provide  what  before  gave  him  no  concern,  the  absence  of 
the  sure  if  not  affectionate  hands  in  sickness,  are  telling  seriously 
upon  him ;  and  we  may  look  almost  in  vain  for  the  old  songs  and 
dances,  the  hearty  laugh  and  ready  jest. 

But  we  do  not  hold  that  mere  temporal  happiness  is  the  true 
end  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cheerfully  concede  that  it  is  better 
that  the  negro  should  be  called  upon  to  try  the  higher  and  rougher 
path  of  personal  responsibility.  Many  of  the  race  have  already 
reached  a  higher  plane,  and  we  trust,  in  God's  name,  that  the  whole 
race  will  rise  to  better  things.  But,  if  Mrs.  Stowe  were  to  draw  a 
true  picture  of  Southern  life  in  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  she 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  out  much  of  the  grotesque  fun  which 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  read  the  pathetic  but  frightful  scenes 
she  portrayed  in  her  wonderful  book  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
would  find  room  to  add  much  in  the  way  of  individual  enterprise 
and  true  manliness  in  the  Southern  freedman. 
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If  we  have  succeeded  in  any  manner  in  patting  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  before  the  reader,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once  that 
the  Southern  clergyman  could  never,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  religious  education  of  the  blacks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  scarce  any  clergyman  in  the  South  whose 
work  was  not  largely  among  the  slaves.  Not  only  was  provision 
made  for  them  in  the  churches  where  the  white  people  worshiped, 
but  they  everywhere  had  churches  of  their  own.  By  all  odds, 
the  largest  churches  in  Richmond  and  New  Orleans  were  for  the 
negroes  exclusively,  and  they  everywhere  had  commodious  buildings. 
They  were  served  by  white  clergy,  assisted  by  men  of  their  own 
color. 

In  Tuscaloosa,  for  example,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  some 
knowledge,  the  distinguished  Dr.  Summers  had  a  large  negro  society 
belonging  to  his  pastoral  charge.  Thb  was  in  1844,  when  it  was 
still  the  capital  of  Alabama.  He  spent  much  time  in  training  col- 
ored preachers,  exhorters,  and  leaders  among  them.  He  had  an  im- 
mense Sunday-school,  and  among  the  teachers  were  Chief  Justice 
Collier,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State,  Senators,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  assisted  by  accomplished  ladies.  All  through 
the  South  there  was  work  of  a  corresponding  character. 

The  negro  membership  in  the  church  was  often  equal,  sometimes 
much  beyond,  the  whites  in  numbers.  As  an  example,  in  Charleston 
District,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  as  reported  in  1828,  there  were 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  whites,  and  five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  colored. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  to  reach  the  black  population  confined  to 
towns  and  cities.  Regularly  organized  missions  were  established 
upon  the  plantations.  The  planters  themselves  applied  for  mission- 
aries, and  promoted  their  work.  The  honor,  perhaps,  of  the  first 
systematic  work  in  this  way  is  due  to  Dr.  Capers,  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1829  he  established  missions  to  the  colored  people  exclusively  on 
the  Ashley  and  Santee  Rivers.  These  rapidly  spread  until,  before 
the  war,  plantation  missions  were  coextensive  with  the  South.  Cate- 
chisms and  other  necessary  books  were  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the 
Methodist  Church  alone  had  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  col- 
ored communicants,  besides  many  thousands  of  catechumens  and 
hearers. 

The  work  of  the  Baptists  was  not  at  all  behind  that  of  the  Meth- 
odists.    Their  missionaries  were  in  every  direction,  and  they  num- 
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bered  their  followers  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  All  other  Christian 
bodies  were  heartily  engaged  in  this  great  work — ^the  glory,  we  may 
say,  of  the  South. 

As  an  example  of  the  sentiment  and  feeling  on  this  subject  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  memoir  of  Bishop 
Elliott,  published  shortly  after  his  death  in  1866  :  ^'  He  was  earnest- 
ly devoted  to  the  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes  of  his 
diocese.  He  summoned  his  whole  people  to  the  work,  as  the  great 
mission  to  which  they  were  called,  the  special  field  of  Christian  labor 
to  which  they  were  dedicated.  Some  of  his  most  eloquent  and  im- 
passioned addresses  were  devoted  to  this  theme.  He  spoke  often 
and  plainly,  earnestly  and  solemnly,  on  this  subject.  He  held  his 
people  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  as  well 
as  the  physical  and  temporal,  welfare  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled. 
Ho  sent  missionaries  and  established  missions  wherever  he  could. 
He  led  the  way  by  his  personal  labors.  He  founded  St.  Stephen's 
Church  for  colored  people  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  He  placed  its 
secular  affaii^  under  the  charge  of  a  colored  vestry.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  their  firmest,  wisest,  and  noblest  friend.  At  his  burial 
they  gave  a  touching  and  beautiful  evidence  of  the  love  and  rev- 
erence they  bore  hinu  The  colored  vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  asked 
to  have  the  honor  of  carrying  him  to  the  grave  ;  and  it  was  granted 
to  them.  It  did  honor  to  them  and  to  their  Bishop.  Considering 
the  peculiar  and  momentous  issues  of  the  time,  we  think  it  was  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  spectacle,  amid  all  the  solemn,  mourn- 
ful, and  agitating  ceremonies  of  that  day,  on  which  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah was  hushed  to  listen  to  the  footfalls  of  those  who  thus  bore 
their  Bishop  to  the  tomb." 

The  colored  people  of  the  South  are  not  unmindful  of  the  work 
done  for  them  by  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  slavery  and  since.  From 
a  remarkable  speech  made  by  the  Rev.  William  D.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  fraternal  delegates  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  the  General  Conference  at  Atlanta,  in  1878,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract:  ''In  the  name  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — and  I  declare  the  true  sentiments  of  thousands — I  say  that, 
for  your  Church  and  your  race,  we  cherish  the  kindliest  feelings 
that  ever  found  lodgment  in  the  human  breast.  Of  this  you  need 
not  be  told.  Let  speak  your  former  missionaries  among  us,  who 
now  hold  seats  upon  this  floor,  and  whose  hearts  have  so  often 
burned  within  them  as  they  have  seen  the  Word  sown  by  them  in 
such  humble  soil  burst  forth  into  abundant  harvest.  ...  It  was  aa 
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one  of  the  nations  included  in  our  Lord's  inheritance  that  we  i 
sent  to  you  over  two  hundred  years  ago  for  instraction  in  the  | 
emment  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  the  little  leaven  might  be 
den  within  the  true  and  trusty  hearts  of  the  chosen  repreee 
tives  of  a  mighty  race ;  and  right  well  have  yon  performed  ] 
duty.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  never  forget  the  magnanimit 
your  organization  to  us  in  the  dark  days  succeeding  the  dose  of 
war — how  your  ministers  recognized  our  divine  commissiony  in  n 
cases  turning  over  to  us  the  property  as  well  as  the  people,  i 
prayers  and  benedictions.  We  remember,  also,  how  helpful  1 
been  the  kind  words  you  have  spoken  to  us  hoth  in  oar  pastor 
and  annual  sessions  ;  how,  also,  you  have  so  cordially  thrown  c 
the  doors  of  your  metropolitan  churches  to  our  bishops  and  pre 
ers,  thus  declaring  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  fears,  no  whit  bel 
the  chiefest,  that  character  and  ability,  and  not  the  mere  accid 
of  color  and  clime,  entitle  mankind  to  respect.  And  to-day 
have  set  the  seal  upon  it." 

We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Swing  is  in  error  ^ 
he  says  that  '^  the  slave  was  too  contemptible  to  merit  any  sa 
tion"  ;  and  it  may  well  be  gathered,  from  what  has  been  aire 
said,  that  he  is  equally  in  error  when  he  says,  *^  The  master  was 
great  to  need  any." 

See  to  what  pitch  his  preconceived  ideas  of  Southern  society  < 
ried  him  :  ^'Nero  was  so  illustrious  as  emperor  that  he  might  a 
on  any  form  of  revel  or  crime,  and  might  put  oat  of  the  way 
own  mother  if  she  gave  signs  of  living  too  long,  or  was  too  f ul 
personal  thought  and  opinion.  The  planter  was  some  sach  a  pieo 
human  absolutism,  and  did  not  need  much  rebuke  for  sins,  nor  m 
instruction  in  the  line  of  common  morals,  inasmuch  as  his  posii 
in  society  made  him  a  natural  heir  of  the  good  things  of  the 
worlds." 

Now,  whatever  fault  the  Southern  pulpit  had  before  the  wa 
was  not  cowardly  and  skulking.  Earnestness  and  directness  h 
always  been  its  special  characteristics.  The  duties  and  responsil 
ties  of  masters  necessarily  occupied  the  fore-front  as  a  theme,  i 
any  man  in  his  senses  dream  that  the  work  which  we  have  e 
among  the  slaves  could  have  been  accomplished  without  the  aci 
codperation  of  the  planters  ?  The  pulpit  did  not  let  them  f oi 
that  their  people  had  souls,  and  that  they  would  have  to  answe 
their  own  souls  for  the  results  of  their  action  toward  them.  A* 
example,  take  this  from  a  series  of  letters,  published  in  a  N'ew 
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leans  paper,  by  Bishop  Andrew,  in  1856.  Speaking  of  the  master's 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  slaves, 
he  says :  ''  I  will  suppose  you  feed  them  well  and  clothe  them  well, 
and  lodge  them  comfortably  ;  and  all  that  is  very  well.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  Do  you  not  bestow  the  same  care  upon  your  mules  ? 
Believe  me,  though  you  may  ignore  this,  God  will  remember  it ;  and, 
if  you  neglect  your  duty  in  the  premises,  your  remembrance  of  it  in 
coming  time  will  be  bitter.  You  can  not — no,  you  can  not  neglect 
your  duty  on  this  subject,  and  escape.  God  has  a  thousand  ways 
even  here  to  bring  home  the  curse  of  disobedience  to  you,  in  your 
soul  and  body,  in  your  habitation,  in  your  children  ;  and  this  curse 
has  very  often  fallen  upon  the  transgressor  in  this  world.  The 
chain  of  connection,  it  may  be,  has  not  been  noticed  ;  but  the  woe, 
the  bitter  curse,  the  ruin,  has  been  patent  to  everybody.  But  even 
supposing  no  such  curse  to  manifest  itself  here,  the  day  that  cometh 
shall  reveal  it.  The  careless  master  and  the  neglected  slave  shall 
meet  and  confront  each  other  face  to  face,  and  the  recollections  of 
that  day  shall  bring  out  your  mutual  delinquencies,  with  the  mo- 
tives, ends,  and  aims  which  have  actuated  you  in  every  instance. 
Thoughtless,  prayerless,  godless  master,  you  will,  you  must  meet 
this  responsibility  1 " 

Let  any  one  glance  over  a  little  book  on  the  "  Duties  of  Christian 
Masters,"  originally  written  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  Alabama,  by  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  McTy^^re,  and  he  will 
certainly  see  that  there  was  no  effort  to  spare  or  shield  the  slave- 
holder. Public  sentiment  everywhere  expected  and  supported  the 
most  direct  and  personal  appeals  in  this  matter.  A  cowardly,  fawn- 
ing parson  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  region  where  bluntness  and 
plain  speaking  was  the  rule. 

The  clergy  insisted  that  the  planters  should  provide  proper  church 
accommodations  for  their  people,  and  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  use  the  bam,  the  cotton-shed,  or  the  sugar-house  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  It  was  urged  that  these  had  too  many  work-day 
associations,  and  that  servants  should  not  be  led  to  look  upon  the 
minister  as  a  part  of  the  plantation  police.  We  remember  an  inci- 
dent which  shows  that  the  clergy  were  not  easily  put  off  with  "  any- 
thing that  would  do  "  in  this  regard.  A  Bishop  of  one  of  the  Gulf 
dioceses  had  brought  a  rich  planter  to  build  a  church  for  his  people. 
When  the  Bishop  came  to  see  it  he  was  much  displeased  at  the 
shabby  way  in  which  it  had  been  put  up.  The  planter  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it.     "  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is 
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more  like  a  stable  than  a  churcli."  "Oh,"  said  the  planter,  "it  is 
good  enough  for  niggers  ! "  The  Bishop  tamed  upon  him  with  a 
look  that  pierced  him  through,  and  replied,  "We  do  not  build 
churches  for  *  niggers,'  we  build  them  for  the  glory  of  God ! "  After 
the  planter  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  ventured  to  ask,  in  a  hum- 
ble voice,  "  Well,  Bishop,  what  shall  we  name  the  church  ?  "  The 
indignation  of  the  Bbhop  was  too  great  to  be  appeased  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  said  :  "Name  it?  I  don't  know,  unless  we  call  it  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Manger!'* 

The  census  of  1850  shows  that  out  of  the  whole  Church  accom- 
modations in  the  United  States,  of  Methodists,  nearly  one  half  were 
in  the  slave  States ;  of  Baptists,  about  four  sevenths  ;  Presbyte- 
rians, about  one  third  ;  Roman  Catholic,  one  fourth  ;  and  Episcopal, 
about  two  fifths.  Of  these  acconmiodations  fully  one  half  were  for 
the  colored  people. 

We  hazard  little  in  saying  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  is 
what  is  technically  called  "  the  cloth  "  more  respected  than  in  the 
South.  The  roughest  and  most  godless,  as  well  as  the  most  refined 
and  cultured,  have  always  shown  the  clergyman  the  profoundest 
deference,  because  he  was  a  clergyman.  It  was  a  part  of  the  old 
social  code,  and  many  instances  might  be  related  to  show  it  in  men 
of  the  highest  distinction — men  like  Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son. We  venture  to  give  an  example  from  the  rougher  side  of 
humanity  in  that  rugged,  rousing  character,  Sam  Houston.  He  was, 
at  the  time,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was  traveling 
on  a  steamboat,  talking  and  swearing  vehemently.  One  of  the 
company  saw  Dr.  Summers,  who  was  then  a  missionary  in  Texas, 
standing  within  ear-shot.  He  called  the  Texan  President's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact.  Old  Sam  turned  at  once,  and,  walking  up  to  the 
missionary  with  ceremonious  bow,  said  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Summers,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  was  very  much  excited,  and  my 
language  was  very  unbecoming."  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
"  very  unbecoming  so  distinguished  a  man."  The  next  Sunday  Mr. 
Sunmiers  preached,  and  General  Houston  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  republic  were  present.  His  sermon  was  on  public  vices ;  and 
he  treated  the  subject  in  no  mincing  way.  After  it  was  over,  one 
of  the  General's  suite,  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  day, 
began  to  assure  him  that  the  preacher  could  not  have  meant  any- 
thing personal  to  his  Excellency.  The  reply  was  :  "  He  did  just 
right — just  right,  sir  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  pulpit  to  be  out- 
spoken, whoever  it  may  hit." 
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Of  the  third  and  last  charge  which  Mr.  Swing  brings  to  support 
his  unwarrantable  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  Southern  pulpit  has 
always  been  too  (what  is  called)  '^  orthodox,"  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  say  much.  The  South  has  ever  had  a  whole  Bible,  and  has  too  well 
understood  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation — the  indissoluble  union 
of  our  humanity  with  the  Divinity  in  the  person  of  the  '^  Man  of 
Sorrows  " — ever  to  forget  that  the  temporal  and  eternal  must  go  to- 
gether. K  her  pulpit  has,  therefore,  ever  pointed  to  heaven,  it  has 
never  forgotten  that  '^  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Her  clergy 
have  faithfully  preached  the  two  tables  of  the  law  and  of  the  gos- 
pel— the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  They  have  not  known — 
we  are  happy  to  think  they  do  not  yet  know — a  better  gospel.  That 
in  accordance  with  this  they  have  not  failed  to  preach  of  life  and 
manners,  must  sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  gone  before.  We 
submit  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  truth  been  more  clearly 
seen  or  more  faithfully  taught  that  ^'  a  twofold  world  must  go  to  a 
perfect  cosmos — natural  things  and  spiritual." 

We  have  no  purpose  or  desire  to  institute  comparisons  ;  but,  if 
our  voice  could  be  heard,  we  would  fain  warn  certain  of  our  breth- 
ren in  the  North  lest  they  "  put  asunder  what  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether," in  their  intense  effort  at  the  sensational  and  temporal. 

A  word  seems  to  be  required  upon  the  attitude  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  before  the  war.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  set  this  forth  better  than  by  quoting  from  the  action 
of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  as  early  as  1836.    They  say  : 

"  We  regard  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  eivU 
one,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  not  at  all  a  religious  ope,  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  Church — ^though  we  do  hold  that  abuses  which 
may  sometimes  happen,  such  as  excessive  labor,  extreme  punish- 
ment, withholding  necessary  food  and  clothing,  neglect  in  sickness 
or  old  age,  and  the  like,  are  immoralities,  to  be  prevented  or  pun- 
ished by  all  proper  means,  both  of  Church  discipline  and  civil  law, 
each  in  its  place." 

In  this  regard,  we  submit  that  the  Southern  clergy  stood  just 
where  the  early  Church  and  the  Church  throughout  the  world  stood 
through  so  many  ages.  The  canons  of  council  after  council  could 
be  quoted  to  this  end,  if  space  and  the  occasion  warranted.  We 
are  amazed  that  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  this 
point.  It  was  the  position  of  St.  Paul  in  sending  Onesimus — a 
Christian,  but  a  white  slave — ^back  from  Rome  to  his  Christian 
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master  at  Colosse.  Let  us  take  the  words  of  one  of  the  gresU 
modem  authorities  in  England,  Bishop  Wordsworth^  speaking  np( 
this  point.  He  says  :  ^^  The  Divine  Founder  did  not  tempt  ^e  ti 
multitude  of  slaves,  .with  which  the  Roman  Empire  then  swanne 
to  receive  the  gospel  by  promising  them  liberty.  He  canceled  i 
existing  rights,  but  Christianized  them  alL  He  broke  no  bonds 
service,  but  he  dignified  and  hallowed  thenu  He  addresses  tl 
slave  by  the  voice  of  St.  Paul :  ^  Art  thou  called,  being  a  slave 
(Art  thou  baptized  into  Christ  being  a  bondsman  ?)  *  Care  not  f 
it '  (let  not  thy  slavery  afflict  thee).  *  Let  every  man  abide  m  tl 
same  calling  wherein"  he  was  called.  But  if  thou  mayest  be  fn 
use  it  rather' ;  that  is,  seize  not  liberty  with  force,  but  embrace 
with  joy.  By  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  our  Lord  reproved  those  fal 
teachers  who  excited  the  passions  of  slaves,  and  drew  them  to  thei 
selves,  by  promising  them  freedonu  ^Let  slaves  count  their  oi 
masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctri 
be  not  blasphemed,  and  they  that  have  Christian  masters  let  the 
not  despise  them  because  they  are  brethren  ;  but  rather  do  tlu 
service  because  they  are  brethren  beloved.'  Thus  he  dignified  t 
service  of  the  slave." 

And  now  are  the  Southern  clergy  to  be  accused  and  contemn 
because  they  did  not  violate  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  t 
Primitive  church,  as  well  as  the  example  of  the  Divine  Master? 

But  it  is  all  over,  and  we  say  again,  we  are  thankful.  AU 
ask  is,  that  our  brethren  of  the  North  may  try  to  understand  us  b 
ter.  If  Mr.  Swing  would  only  come  and  live  among  the  Souths 
people,  he  would  learn  how  impossible  such  things  as  he  thii 
really  were.  The  Southern  people  believe  in — ^bave  the  liveli 
interest  in — the  General  Government.  They  have  no  dream  or  he 
in  any  possible  prosperity  but  through  the  Union  wisely  admix 
tered.  The  South,  of  all  other  sections,  believes  in  it  with  all  1 
soul  and  strength — ^wrought  in  her,  let .  it  be  granted,  by  a  bit 
experience.  But  we  think  it  sound  theology  that  there  can 
no  repentance  when  there  has  been  no  consciousness  of  sin*  1 
South  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  war,  as  she  certainly  was  unf 
tunate ;  but  it  was  not  a  conscious  wrong,  and  why,  therefo 
should  she  be  called  to  repentance  ?  No,  she  may  regret,  but  e 
can  never  have  a  feeling  of  remorse  ;  nor,  while  she  thankfully  r 
ognizes  that  the  Almighty  had  in  store  for  her  better  things  th 
she  knew,  she  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  forsake  the  memory 
her  glorious  dead,  nor  contemn  that  sad  story  of   disappoint 
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hopes.    Integrity  of  action  can  have  no  f ellowsliip  with  shame  and 
'  confusion  of  face. 

Glorious  things  are  in  store  for  our  Southern  land.  The  harvest 
is  not  yet ;  but  if  the  seed  so  plentifully  sown — ^the  dearest  blood 
of  a  people — ^be  any  augury  of  future  yield,  there  shall  be  a  mighty 
ingathering  in  the  end.  What  generous  heart  can  blame  her,  even 
now,  if  she  look  back  into  the  past  with  proud  satisfaction  ?  Al- 
ready Time  begins  to  throw  his  mellow  tints  upon  past  terrors.  The 
tramp  of  many  feet,  the  hearty  cheers,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the 
impetuous  charge,  the  dull  booming  of  far-off  guns,  the  groans  of 
dying  men — all  come  back  blended  and  shadowy,  like  the  scenes 
in  an  old  romance.  Ah  1  who  does  not  still  behold  those  glorious 
legions,  silent  and  shadowy,  as  they  march  forth  in  "  war's  mag- 
nificently stem  array"?  Has  any  ever  charged  that  they  fought 
not  as  men  who  believed  their  quarrel  just,  or  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms  ere  the  day  was  lost  ?  But,  having  failed,  they  yielded 
in  good  faith,  saving  honor  always.  Yes,  they  failed,  and  yet  failed 
never  that  brilliant  heroism — that  patient  endurance — ^that  pure 
devotion,  which  elevates  and  expands  humanity.  None  may  yet 
measure  the  reward  of  the  heroic  dead,  nor  balance  the  pain  of  a 
mother's  heart,  riven  with  anguish  for  her  fair-faced  boy  who  came 
not  home  again.  Deep  has  been  the  suffering ;  but  it  is  the  inex- 
orable law  of  progress.  There  is  a  mighty  Hand  which  gathers  the 
little  and  the  great.  Never  do  the  actors  at  any  stage  of  the  world's 
progress  know  the  results  to  be  attained  through  their  trials  or  tri- 
umphs. What  great  ends  in  government,  in  chivalry,  in  religion, 
shall  be  wrought  out  for  our  united  land  through  the  glory  and  the 
suffering  of  the  late  war,  none  may  yet  presume  to  say ;  but  let  us 
not  doubt  that  in  time  to  come  the  philosopher  and  historian  shall 
point  to  those  terrific  scenes  and  cry,  "  Behold  the  fruit ! "  And 
then,  when  mercy  and  truth  have  met  together,  then  shall  the  glo- 
rious story  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldier  in  gray,  as  well  as  in 
blue,  cause  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  good  in  all  lands  to  thrill 
with  generous  admiration  and  applause. 

F.  A.  Shoup. 
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One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  modem  times  is  the  ht 
that  character^  whether  of  individuals  or  iostitiitionsy  offers  no  ha 
rier  to  the  immediate  assaults  of  a  free  press.  If  the  TTorst  aspect 
not  at  once  accepted,  at  least  the  evil  suspicion  ling'ers  and  grows  I 
constant  reiteration ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  sober  second  though 
guided  and  controlled  hy  reason,  trust  and  confidence  in  all  thin] 
might  readily  be  destroyed  by  unscrupulous  partisans. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  irresponsible  powi 
of  the  press,  in  its  ability  for  a  time  to  strike  down  to  the  dust  i 
institution  that  has  for  eighty  years  contributed  so  lar^ly  to  tl 
glory  of  our  country.  An  institution,  like  an  individnal,  has  a  cha 
acter  and  a  personality.  Affections  emanate  from  the  individu 
which  are  manifested  in  acts,  and  modify  the  SLggregate  good  < 
evil  of  the  community.  From  an  institution  individual  actors  { 
out,  each  typical  of  the  good  or  evil  influence  exerted  by  it. 

K  the  public  press  be  correct  in  its  interpretation,  then  is  We 
Point  no  longer  an  institution  of  thorough  education,  manly  qua! 
ties,  or  devoted  duty,  but  a  hot-bed  of  aristocracy,  of  caste,  of  on 
rage,  and  insurrection.  Is  it  possible  that  this  change  in  its  natu: 
should  be  so  sudden,  so  complete,  so  radical,  and  yet  not  be  appa 
ent  to  those  who  are  charged  with  its  administration  ? 

General  Scott,  although  not  a  graduate,  has  said  :  "  I  give  it ; 
my  fixed  opinion  that,  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  h 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  woul 
have  lasted  some  four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  d 
feats  than  victories  falling  to  our  share  ;  whereas,  in  less  than  tv 
campaigns,  we  conquered  a  great  peace  without  the  loss  of  a  sing 
battle  or  skirmish." 

The  records  of  both  sides  of  the  civil  war  attest  the  continuant 
of  this  professional  ability.  Millions  of  the  public  money  are  year 
appropriated,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  graduat 
of  the  Military  Academy,  by  distinct  Congressional   enactmei 
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Besides  the  829  officers  in  the  service,  many  more  are  engaged  in 
the  various  professions  of  civil  life,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  every  quality  that  guarantees  to  men  the  admiration  of  their 
fellows  and  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  community,  has  adorned 
their  public  and  private  lives. 

The  wisdom  of  Washington  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Nature  and  art  have  united  in  making  this  favored  spot  per- 
fect in  its  scenery,  its  surroundings,  and  appointments.  But  neither 
buildings  nor  surroundings  are  the  essentials  of  an  institution  of 
learning.  The  inherent  qualities  of  truth  and  justice  must  mold  its 
character,  shape  its  actions,  and  define  its  destiny.  Previous  to  1819 
the  Academy  was  but  a  simple  school  of  practice  and  of  learning. 
Subsequently  General  Thayer,  with  a  far-reaching  purpose,  a  strong 
will,  and  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  its  necessities,  gave  it 
the  vitality  which  has  enabled  it  to  pass  from  healthy  childhood  to 
vigorous  manhood. 

This  nation  is  preeminently  a  people  of  peaceful  pursuits.  With 
the  highest  possible  belief  in  our  destiny,  and  with  an  indifference 
to  the  lessons  of  history,  we  trust  to  Providence  for  the  future,  be- 
lieving that  in  our  emergency  the  God  of  battles  will  see  us  safely 
through.  A  few  far-seeing  statesmen  have,  however,  advocated 
the  establishment  by  law  of  this  Military  Academy,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  small  regular  army,  in  order  to  keep  active  the  study 
of  the  military  art,  and  to  have  something  at  least  to  rely  Upon  in 
time  of  war.  The  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  fifty  cadets  (one  to  each  million  inhabitants)  annually 
sent  out  from  the  Academy,  is  attended  by  vigorous  debates  in 
Congress,  a  masterly  conflict  of  personal  animosities,  and  much 
greater  legislative  efforts  than  when  vastly  greater  sums  are  appro- 
priated for  the  improvement  of  a  few  small  creeks.  But  the  results 
of  the  Academy  and  the  deeds  of  the  army  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  question  of  the  value  of  either. 

How  are  the  young  men,  who  are  gathered  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  trained  and  made  competent  to  perform  their  duties 
as  officers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

Congress  has  enacted  that  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Military  Academy  shall  be  selected  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict ;  shall  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of 
healthy  physique^  and  have  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  pass  an 
examination  in  United  States  history,  geography,  English  grammar, 
reading,  writing  and  orthography,  and  arithmetic.    In  these  days 
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of  uniyersal  education  no  class  of  people,  nor  any  section  of  the 
country,  can  be  barred  by  these  simple  requirements  from  its  bene- 
fits. Congress  has  not  pretended  heretofore  to  determine  either  die 
social  status  or  the  religious  belief  of  the  eligible  candidates.  The 
latter,  having  reached  the  age  of  young  manhood,  are  presumed  to 
reflect  the  social  feelings,  sentiments,  and  beliefs  of  the  commimi- 
ties  which  they  represent.  Statistics  show  that  at  present  about 
89  per  cent,  appointed  fail  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
among  these  are  found  many  who  give  vent  to  their  disappointment 
by  abusing  the  Academy  in  its  extremity,  whose  requirements  are 
%o  severe  as  to  prevent  their  admission. 

The  method  of  instruction  can  be  characterized  by  a  single  word 
— thoroughness  in  every  branch,  whether  drill,  discipline,  or  study. 
The  work  is  laborious,  systematic,  ceaseless.  The  scope  of  in6tro^ 
tion  IB  limited  to  the  few  branches  of  study  that  are  presumed  to 
give  the  best  possible  education  for  the  end  in  vieir.  Efilciency  is 
attained  in  drill  by  constant  practice.  The  times  allotted  for  this 
part  of  the  training  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  drill  act  is 
recreation  to  body  and  mind  after  the  latter  has  been  employed  in 
the  severest  mental  labor.  A  healthy  body,  'with  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  fine  physical  development,  is  thus  attained  and  be- 
comes the  abiding-place  of  a  strong  and  progressive  intellect.  Not 
to  every  one  are  these  gifts  given  in  the  same  measure  *  bat  to  each 
his  own,  determined  by  his  natural  talents,  capacity^  and  special 
peculiarity. 

Statistics  show  that  61  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter^  or  38  per 
cent,  of  those  appointed,  succeed  now  in  graduating — a  larger  pn>- 
portion  than  ever  before. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  education  here  employed  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised  for  the  purpose.  In  what  does  education  con- 
sist ?  Certainly,  not  wholly  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  during 
the  formative  period  of  youth.  Of  what  intrinsic  value  are  the 
facts  of  knowledge  obtained  while  in  college  or  academy  ?  Educa- 
tion is  essentially  mental  and  moral  discipline,  continued  consist- 
ently and  consecutively  during  a  reasonably  definite  period  of  time 
when  the  rational  and  emotional  faculties  have  their  most  rapid 
development.  Now,  we  get  this  discipline  at  the  Military  Academy 
by  the  culture  and  practice  of  truths  and  by  requiring  and  obtain- 
ing  a  definite  number  of  hours  of  hard  study  on  each  specified  task. 
We  are  assured  that  this  mental  labor  has  been  expended  by  a 
close  and  thorough  examination  of  each  cadet  at  every  recitation. 
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It  is  my  pleasure  to  make  yearly  visits  to  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent colleges  of  the  country,  and  I  have  never  heard  recitations 
that  will  even  fairly  compare  with  those  that  are  daily  made  here. 
My  personal  experience  and  conclusions  based  upon  it  have  been 
confirmed  by  many  eminent  professors,  who  have  expressed  to  me 
their  gratification  at  the  thorough  work  done  by  our  cadets. 
The  course  of  studies  comprises  briefly  : 

1.  Pure  mathematics^  embracing  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, analytical  and  descriptive  geometry  and  the  calculus.  These 
are  designed  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  sciences  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  military  art. 

2.  PhyaicSy  comprising  analytical  mechanics,  principles  of  mo- 
lecular science,  heat,  sound,  light,  astronomy,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, and  geology.  These  are  to  some  extent  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical applications,  and  are  the  natural  sequence  of  the  mathematical 
studies. 

3.  Languages^  embodying  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  com- 
position, French,  and  Spanish.  These  are  studied  during  the  first 
two  years  (except  Spanish,  which  comes  during  the  last  year  of  the 
course),  in  order  to  enable  the  cadet  to  understand  the  structure  of 
his  own  language,  to  express  his  thoughts  and  observations  with 
clearness  and  brevity,  and  to  place  within  his  reach  literature  largely 
connected  with  his  profession.  Spanish  is  deemed  a  necessary  ac- 
quisition, because  of  the  near  presence  of  Spanish-speaking  people, 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

4.  Professional  studies,  which  comprise  the  minor  tactics  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  service,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  topographical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  international,  constitutional,  and  military  law, 
strategy,  grand  tactics,  the  art  of  war,  civil  and  military  engineering. 

The  resident  faculty  of  the  Academy  are  but  eight  in  number, 
but  they  have  had,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  varied  experience 
in  the  art  of  instruction,  but  have  been  themselves  actors  in  the 
great  war  through  which  this  country  has  but  recently  passed,  and 
their  united  judgment  as  to  the  utility  and  proper  relations  of  such 
a  course  is  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence. 

This  is,  however,  but  a  part  of  a  cadet's  education.  Intellectual- 
ly, our  graduates  have  been  able  to  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the 
nation.  What  is  their  reputation  as  men  of  probity  and  general 
morality?  Well,  fortunately  we  have  history  to  speak  for  us. 
General  George  W.  Cullum  has,  in  the  midst  of  professional  duties 
of  no  little  magnitude,  compiled  the  record  of  every  graduate  of  the 
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Academy.  In  three  large  yolomes  will  be  found  the  name,  the  se 
yices,  the  fate,  of  every  one  of  its  graduated  pupils,  from  1802 1 
July  1,  1878.  The  total  number  to  July  1,  1879,  is  2,826.  Of  th 
number,  but  thirty-eight  have  been  finally  dismiBsed  for  cause  (e] 
elusive  of  sympathy  with  the  rebellion),  or  but  little  more  than  oi 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  follows  : 

For  dnrnkennesfl 10 

For  causes  not  specified 10 

For  neglect  of  duty  and  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman. . .    8 

For  having  failed  to  render  accounts 0 

For  misapplication  of  public  funds j 

For  oowurdice 1 

This  record  and  these  cases  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  eight 
years ;  and,  while  it  would  be  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  onrselv< 
and  the  country  to  have  the  above  a  blank,  it  is,  as  it  stands,  a  moi 
gratifying  record.  Can  any  profession,  even  the  ministry,  whos 
members  are  so  far  removed  from  temptation,  exemplify  in  so  stril 
ing  a  manner  the  existence  and  real  presence  of  the  qualities  tlu 
ennoble  mankind? 

Now,  an  institution  that  lays  bare  its  inmost  nature  to  so  close 
public  inspection  can  demand  a  suspension  of  judgment  when  a 
sailed  even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  wa 
rant  for  its  immediate  condemnation;  and  we,  who  knoTr  the  natui 
of  its  teachings  and  the  moral  growth  of  its  pupils,  are  in  dut 
bound  to  express  our  trust,  confidence,  and  steadfast  belief  in  il 
good  name  and  honor,  and  shall,  while  these  remain,  be  its  defender 

Even  in  a  Christian  sect,  which  has  established  its  code  of  mora 
and  of  conduct,  by  the  violation  of  which  sympathy  and  compai 
ionship  cease,  there  are  certain  minor  departures  from  the  standar 
which  do  not  necessarily  involve  complete  or  even  partial  severanc 
of  the  ties  of  brotherhood.  Men  join  the  church,  and  still  continv 
in  active  competitive  business.  Some  still  edit  newspapers,  othei 
watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  ;  yet  all  are  in  good  church  stanc 
ing.  But  there  are  other  acts  and  other  business  which,  being  don< 
shut  the  door. 

The  one  sure,  strong  safeguard  of  the  Military  Academy  is  tl 
degree  in  which  its  pupils  hold  sacred  their  word  of  honor.  Tht 
wiU  not  lie  nor  steal  He  who  is  guilty  of  either  of  these  violatioi 
of  the  moral  code  is  for  ever  an  outcast.  Now,  history  teaches  tha 
when  in  a  community  the  vital  principle  of  truth  can  reach  down  ini 
and  lay  hold  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  that  communitv  wi 
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do  right  and  grow  in  power  and  wisdom.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
an  army  that  may  in  times  of  trouble  hold  in  its  hands  the  liberties 
of  a  people.  Without  truth  and  honor,  the  army  is  a  festering  sore, 
a  spreading  corruption.  The  graduates  of  West  Point  can  point 
with  just  pride  to  their  individual  and  united  histories  and  await 
the  severest  inspection. 

How  have  they  behaved  in  time  of  war?  Two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  kiUed  in  battle  is  the  answer.  Many  more  stricken  down 
with  disease  or  wounds  received  in  the  line  of  duty.  With  scarcely 
ten  years  of  war  in  the  aggregate^  this  roll  intensifies  the  well-mer- 
ited approbation  of  General  Scott.  How  have  they  performed  their 
duties  in  times  of  so-called  peace?  The  stories  of  arduous  cam- 
paigns against  hostile  tribes  in  the  intensest  heat  of  summer,  and 
terrible  storms  of  winter ;  the  survey  of  vast  domains,  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
faithful  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  without  a  dollar  sticking 
to  their  fingers,  attest  both  their  ability  and  their  conscientious  de- 
votion to  duty,  to  honor,  and  to  the  highest  morality. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  these  facta  are  unknown  to  our  people  ?  Has 
it  come  to  this,  that  so  faithful  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  the  country 
should  be  proud,  must,  at  the  intemperate  outcry  of  a  partisan  press, 
be  compelled  to  speak  of  their  character  and  deeds  in  self-defense  ? 

Having  briefly  touched  upon  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Acad- 
emy, I  now  come  to  the  question  of  caste.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  delight  in  prescribing  rules  of  life  and  conduct  for  their 
neighbors,  but  who  take  good  care  to  follow  their  own  inclinations 
for  themselves.  I  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Acad- 
emy for  seventeen  years  in  my  relations  as  cadet,  officer,  and  profes- 
sor. I  therefore  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  say  that  there 
is  neither  caste  nor  aristocracy  now,  and  never  has  been,  among  the 
cadets.  Men  arrange  themselves  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  sympathy^ 
by  similarity  of  tastes,  by  ability,  intelligence,  and  aptitude  in  their 
profession.  I  have  known  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  laborer  take  and 
keep  the  head  of  his  class,  gain  the  love  and  friendship  of  his  com- 
rades, and,  when  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Gettysburg, 
his  death  was  mourned  with  as  sincere  sorrow  as  that  felt  among 
brothers  of  one  family.  The  sons  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  of  the 
influential  and  the  obscure,  of  the  educated  and  the  uncultured,  min- 
gle together  and  take  a  rank  due  alone  to  their  mental  and  moral 
natures,  irrespective  of  their  antecedent  accidents  of  birth,  wealth, 
or  social  condition. 
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But,  in  1870,  a  representative  of  the  people,  as  was  his  rights  seat 
to  the  Academy  a  joung  colored  man  to  enter  as  a  cadet.    WheAer 
it  was  wise  to  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  social  equality  cf 
the  races  at  that  time  and  at  this  place  was  not  a  question  for  the 
authorities  of  West  Point  to  discuss.    They  were  the  servants  of  the 
people,  and  the  letter  of  appointment  of  new  Cadet  Smith  was  as  vifid 
a  document  as  that  of  any  other  appointee,  and  entitled  him  to  equally 
respectful  treatment.    But,  in  the  light  of  events,  if  this  problem 
was  to  be  solved  in  the  completest  manner,  a  decent  representative  ol 
the  colored  race,  who  united  in  himself  at  least  average  ability  with 
agreeable  manners,  should  have  been  selected.     The  young  msn  in 
question  was  in  disposition  irascible,  easily  provoked,  and  vindictive. 
From  certain  facts  I  believe  that  these  qualities  were  developed  bj 
other  influences  exterior  to  the  Academy.    His  ability  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  his  successful  passing  the  requirements  of  the  Academy 
As  he  was  for  the  last  year  of  his  stay  under  my  personal  super* 
vision  and  instruction,  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.    I  was 
anxious  for  his  success,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  make  hk 
success  assured.    I  have  now  before  me  a  complete  record  of  his 
daily  work.    Briefly  I  may  state  that  on  the  25th  of  October,  1873, 
his  class  rank  was  forty-one  out  of  forty Hsix,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
January  examination  became  forty-five.    During  the  next  session 
his  deficiencies  became  so  apparent  that,  even  with  the  greatest 
allowances  in  his  favor,  he  fell  with  two  of  his  white  classmates 
below  the  line  of  proficiency,  and  all  were  accordingly  dropped. 
One  of  these  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  army,  still 
in  the  service,  and,  if  even  sympathy  for  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  vet- 
eran could  have  influenced  the  Academic  board,  his  son  would  have 
passed.     But  the  records  of  that  board  show  that  its  decisions  are 
rendered  with  a  judicial  fairness  and  impartiality  as  perfect  as  hu- 
man nature  usually  dictates. 

As  regards  the  personal  relations  of  Cadet  Smith  with  his  com- 
rades, a  perusal  of  the  record  of  his  violation  of  regulations  shows 
that  he  came  prepared  to  make  trouble.  He  was  not  slow  to  take 
offense  even  where  none  was  intended.  His  conduct  and  man- 
ners were  such  that  the  isolation  that  was  his  lot  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  any  white  cadet  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  because  of  the  peculiar  status  of  Cadet  Smith  his  grievances 
were  largely  magnified,  were  reported  by  him  to  the  authorities^ 
and  resulted  in  severer  punishment  to  those  of  his  comrades  who 
were  so  unfortimate  as  to  be  brought  into  relations  with  him. 
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As  a  natural  sequence^  every  possibility  of  annoyance  was  care- 
fully avoided,  and  his  isolation  during  release  from  duty  was  com- 
plete. 

Since  1870  at  least  ten  colored  cadets  have  been  appointed  to 
West  Point,  of  which  number  seven  succeeded  in  passing  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  Of  these  only  four  remained  one  year,  three 
till  the  close  of  the  third  year,  and  one  has  graduated.  They  have 
all  displayed  a  marked  deficiency  in  deductive  reasoning,  and  have 
taken  very  low  rank  in  mathematical  subjects,  but  generally  possess 
excellent  memories. 

Having  indicated  the  origin,  in  part,  of  colored  Cadet  Smith's 
isolation,  I  may  add  the  statement  that  this  lack  of  personal  associa- 
tion was  extended  to  all  of  his  color  who  succeeded  him;  and  while 
there  were  and  are  now  many  cadets  who  have  no  pronounced  preju- 
dice on  the  question  of  color,  the  fact  that,  in  any  altercation  where 
a  colored  cadet  was  a  party,  punishment  of  the  white  cadet  was 
more  certain,  more  severe  and  speedy,  was  the  real  origin  of  this 
separation  of  the  races.  Other  cadets  often  settled  their  personal 
difficulties  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  the  authorities  never  offi- 
cially heard  of  them.  The  isolation,  which,  however,  had  nothing 
of  hatred  in  it,  had  really  commenced  to  decline,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  late  investigation,  where  the  human  sympathy  existing  in 
the  hearts  of  Cadets  Peck,  Catlin,  and  others  had  been  expressed 
to  colored  Cadet  Whittaker. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  that  in  no  case  has  there  ever  been  the  slightest  indignity 
ever  offered  to  their  colored  companions.  They  have  neither  been 
"  hazed  "  nor  "  deviled."  Being  without  the  pale  of  social  recog- 
nition, they  have  likewise  been  exempt  from  all  possible  annoyance. 
No  man  of  right  feeling  can  commend  any  conduct  that  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  golden  rule  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in  this 
transition  period  any  higher  standard  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  an 
almost  universal pr^udicey  among  the  young  than  is  exhibited  and 
inculcated  by  their  parents,  relations,  and  friends.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  moral  precept  in  the  abstract  and  its  practical 
operation  in  the  daily  life,  and  generally  we  find  that  those  who 
complain  the  most  loudly  are  apt  to  be  the  farthest  in  the  rear  with 
respect  to  the  question  at  issue.  Let  the  authorities  send  here  some 
young  colored  men  who  in  ability  are  at  least  equal  to  the  average 
white  cadet,  and  possessed  of  manly  qualities,  and  no  matter  how 
dark  be  the  color  of  the  skin,  they  will  settle  the  question  here  as  it 
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must  be  settled  in  the  country  at  large,  on  the  basis  of  haman  intdli 
gence  and  human  sympathy. 

Cadet  Wbittaker  is  the  third  of  his  race  that  has  adTsncedt 
the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  course.  Competing^  with  hisdaa 
mates,  he  was  transferred  on  the  13th  of  March  to  the  hist  section  c 
his  class,  in  the  most  important  of  his  present  studies.  On  the  6th  o 
April  the  country  was  startled  by  a  tale  of  outrage  upon  him,  wliid 
if  true,  should  have  awakened  the  just  indignation  of  the  pe<^li 
and  be  followed  by  the  speedy  condemnation  of  the  Academy.  Bi 
the  story  was  far  from  the  truth  ;  and,  while  it  would  be  wrong  t 
express  any  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  while  ti 
court  of  inquiry  is  engaged  in  its  thorough  investigation,  it  seen 
to  me  proper  to  correct  the  erroneous  views  which  have  been  derive 
from  the  current  sensational  stories  of  the  day. 

1.  IR%  wounds.  They  are  now  entirely  healed,  and  are  not  n< 
ticeable  except  upon  close  inspection.  When  fresh  they  were  five  i 
number.  Mrst,  in  order  of  magnitude,  was  a  flesh  cut  on  the  lol 
of  the  right  ear  below  the  gristle,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  deep  at  tl 
deepest  part ;  it  is  neither  a  notch  nor  a  slit,  but  a  cut.  Seewik 
the  slightest  portion  of  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lower  tip  was  cut  o 
of  the  left  ear.  Thirdy  the  most  superficial  cut  (not  deeper  than 
pin-scratch),  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand,  that  it  is  possible  to  mil 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  sharp  cutting  instrument.  Fourth  an 
fifthj  two  very  superficial  parallel  cuts,  about  five  eighths  of  an  inc 
in  length,  on  the  top  of  the  little  toe  of  his  left  foot. 

2.  His  condition  when  found.  His  pulse,  respiration,  and  ten 
perature  were  normal.  He  readily  returned  to  wakefulness  and  wj 
fit  for  his  accustomed  academic  duty  shortly  after  breakfast  tl 
same  morning.  He  had  no  contusion,  abrasion,  or  evidence  of 
blow  upon  his  person  ;  no  blood  below  his  nostril,  to  indicate  blee< 
ing  of  the  nose,  and  none  of  the  symptoms  indicated  in  medic 
works  which  accompany  restoration  from  unconsciousness. 

3.  His  previous  treatment.  On  the  part  of  the  Superintenden 
professors,  instructors,  and  officers  at  the  Academy,  and  by  tl 
authorities  at  Washington,  he  had  received,  because  of  his  colo 
marked  advantages,  beyond  those  usually  extended  to  his  whit 
comrades,  and  to  which  he  now  owes  his  position  as  a  cadet.  H 
comrades  have  in  a  very  few  instances  spoken  words  of  encouragi 
ment  to  him,  one  has  visited  him  in  a  friendly  way  in  his  room,  ht 
the  large  majority  of  his  class  have  not  sought  nor  invited  socii 
intercourse  with  him.     (Social  intimacies  are  usually  confined  t 
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classes,  rarely  until  the  last  year  going  outside  of  thenu)  All  cadets 
(with  two  exceptions)  have  refrained,  in  the  most  scrupulous  man- 
ner, from  even  the  slightest  insult,  indignity,  hazing,  or  objection- 
able conduct  toward  him.  One  of  the  exceptions  occurred  nearly 
four  years  ago,  when  the  offending  cadet  under  some  provocation 
struck  him  a  blow,  but  was  by  sentence  of  court-martial  promptly 
dismissed.  Nothing  in  his  daily  recitations  indicated  any  gloom  or 
despondency.  He  has  been  attentive,  unassuming,  and  irreproach- 
able in  his  conduct. 

Every  cadet,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  under  oath,  has 
testified  to  absolute  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  alleged  assault  or 
note  of  warning ;  and,  while  it  is  barely  possible  that,  among  a 
body  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  young  men  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  might  be  three  such  inhuman  wretches 
who,  if  guilty  of  such  an  outrage,  would  perjure  themselves,  it  is 
not  possible,  from  the  intimate  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life,  to  keep  such  a  secret  so  closely 
guarded  from  at  least  the  suspicion  of  one  honorable  man.  I  per- 
sonally believe  them  to  be  truthful  men  and  that  they  have  neither 
lied,  prevaricated,  nor  concealed  anything  connected  with  this  affair. 

The  court  is  composed  of  officers  of  experience,  of  honor,  of  in- 
tegrity and  probity,  and  the  country  can  afford  to  await  the  result 
of  its  findings.  Cadet  Whittaker  is  represented  by  his  counsel,  an 
officer  whose  judgment,  ability,  and  perfect  belief  in  his  innocence 
are  unquestioned,  while  he  himself  is  left  free  to  attend  to  his  aca- 
demic duties,  the  performance  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  complete  success  at  the  coming  examination. 

The  bodily  injury  to  Cadet  Whittaker  is  practically  nothing,  but 
the  Academy  has  received  wounds  which  are  still  fresh  and  bleeding. 
All  are  fully  agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  honor  of 
the  Academy,  that  the  authors  of  this  outrage  should  be  discovered 
and  summarily  dealt  with.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  believe 
that  the  Academy  has  not  received  justice.  It  has  been  condemned 
unheard.  Its  past  history,  its  glorious  record,  its  sturdy  uprightness, 
have  availed  nothing  against  the  fury  of  popular  passion,  unduly 
excited  by  the  dissemination  of  glaring  falsehoods.  But  we,  who 
know  its  true  character  and  believe  in  its  noble  mission,  can  not 
doubt  that  the  institution  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  meet  the 
utmost  demands  of  the  people,  in  times  of  real  trial  and  danger,  will 
again  assert  the  value  of  established  character  and  of  devotion  to 
the  truth.  Peter  S.  Michie. 


SOME  INTERESTING  PUBLICATIONS. 


I.  Italy  and  her  Invaden. 
n.  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
III.  Chaldean  Legends  of  G^nesifli 
lY.  Explorations  in  Cambodia. 


I. 


Thebb  ifl,  at  least,  one  part  of  Gibbon's  "  Hifitory  •*  which,  thanl 
to  the  labors  of  German  and  French  students,  may  profitably  1 
rewritten,  and  that  is  the  chapters  which  portray  the  transfonnati( 
of  Western  Europe  by  the  settlement  and  interfusion  of  the  Tc 
tonic  races.  With  one  exception,  which  requires  distinct  and  cai 
f ul  treatment,  the  miscalled  barbarians,  who  successively  occupu 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  performed  a  coloni 
ing  and  conservative  rather  than  a  destructive  and  disintegratii 
function.  Just  what  they  found  in  the  Roman  land,  what  ihi 
brought  thither,  and  how  much  remained  upstanding,  after  the 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  soil — these  are  all  questions  aboi 
which  much  more  information  is  now  accessible  than  was  fori 
coming  a  century  ago.  An  effort  to  sum  up  for  English  reade 
the  latest  results  of  critical  and  archaeological  iuTestigation  in  tli 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hod, 
kin,*  of  University  College,  London,  in  a  work  of  which  the  fir 
two  volumes  are  now  published.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  tl 
circumstances  and  consequences  of  the  Visigothic  irruption,  the  se 
ond  with  the  Hunnish  and  Vandal  invasions;  and  the  author  pr 
poses  in  subsequent  volumes  to  treat  with  equal  completeness  tl 
movements  of  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Ostrogoths,  and  Liombard 
bringing  down  his  survey  of  the  mutilated  and  remodeled  but  I 
no  means  extinguished  Roman  world  to  the  threshold  of  the  Ca 
lovingian  epoch.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  prosecute 
independent  research  in   any  direction ;   but  he  evinces,   on   tl 

*  Italy  and  her  Inyaders,  bj  Thomas  Hodgkin,  R  A.    Oxford :  Clarendon 
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whole,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  German  specialists  and  by  such  French  historians  as  Thierry, 
Guizot,  Sismondiy  and  Henri  Martin,  who  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  Western  Europe  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies of  our  era. 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  clearness  with  which 
Mr.  Hodgkin  discriminates  the  peril  to  which  civilization  was  ex- 
posed by  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  from  the  relatively  slight  and 
transient  harm  inflicted  by  German  invaders.  We  do  not  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  the  battle  between  Aetius  and  Attila  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world;  for  the  empire  of  the  Hunnish 
chief,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  to  which  it  offers  a  rude  parallel,  had 
no  elements  of  cohesion,  and  must  in  any  case  have  been  broken  up 
upon  the  death  of  its  creator.  The  army  which  fought  for  Attila 
near  Troyes,  like  that  which  followed  Napoleon  to  Russia,  was 
largely  made  up  of  auxiliaries,  and  the  number  of  Mongol  warriors 
seems  to  have  been  relatively  inconsiderable.  The  real  danger  was, 
not  that  the  Mongol  marauders  might,  under  any  circumstances, 
maintain  themselves  as  a  permanent  incubus  on  a  civilization  which 
they,  unlike  the  Visigoths,  could  never  assimilate  ;  but  that  Attila 
might  push  his  work  of  destruction  so  far  that  scarcely  anything 
would  be  left  to  be  assimilated.  From  his  later  treatment  of  Aqui- 
leia,  Padua,  and  other  cities  of  northeast  Italy,  and  from  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  before  his  encounter 
with  Aetius,  we  can  see  that  his  defeat  was  a  question  of  life  or 
death  for  the  Roman  provincials  of  southern  Gaul,  which  at  this 
time  was  as  truly  a  focus  of  culture  and  refinement  as  was  any  part 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  It  was  not,  however,  the  so-called  battle 
of  Chalons,  but  the  premature  death  of  the  Hunnish  chief,  which 
saved  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  society,  as  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  his  success  in  the  following  campaign.  Had  Attila  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  longer,  as  but  for  his  drunken  habits  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  he  would  have  done,  he  would  probably  have  swept 
away  the  accumulated  treasures  of  Latin  thought  and  law  by  the 
simple  process  of  leveling  their  repositories,  the  great  cities,  to  the 
ground.  His  death,  however,  as  we  have  said,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  his  empire  and  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  Mongol  emigration, 
would  have  been  followed,  however,  by  much  the  same  parcellation 
of  the  West  among  the  Teutonic  nations  as  did  in  fact  occur,  with 
this  difference,  that  there  would  have  been  incomparably  less  mate- 
rial of  value  to  be  divided. 
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Mr.  Ilodgkin  points  out  a  number  of  errors  and  fables  regarding 
the  Hunnish  invasion,  which  are  still  popularly  current  though  they 
have  been  long  rejected  by  scholars.    Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  story  that  Attila  was  murdered  by  a  concubine,  the  troth 
being  that  he  was  subject  to  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  that^ 
one  of  these  attacks  occurring  while  he  lay  on  his  back  in  a  drunken 
sleep,  he  was  simply  choked  to  death.    A  geographical  misconcep- 
tion, which  has  been  thoroughly  exploded,  is  involved  in  the  popn- 
lar  appellation  of  the  great  fight  between  the  Roman  provincialB 
and  their  Visigothic  allies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  composite  host 
of  Attila  on  the  other.     What  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Chalons 
might  much  more  aptly  be  termed  the  battle  of  Troyes,  since  the 
contest  took  place  some  fifty  miles  from  the  former  town,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  latter.    According  to  the  most  nearly 
contemporary  authority  which  offers  any  definite  information  at  all, 
the  battle  was  fought  at  the  fifth  milestone  from  Troyes,  at  a  place 
called  Maurica,  in  Champagne.     The  conclusion  that  the  famous 
conflict  must  be  referred  to  a  point  two  days'  march  from  the  mod- 
em Chalons-sur-Mame,  is  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chroniclers,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  curious 
discoveries  made  at  M6ry-sur-Seine,  in  which  some  eminent  French 
antiquaries  have  recognized  the  remains  of  the  Visigothic  king, 
Theodoric,  who  fell  in  the  battle.     Among  other   current   mis- 
takes noticed  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  is  the  story  that  Venice  vras  found- 
ed by  fugitives  from  Aquileia  and  other  Roman  cities  destroyed 
during  Attila's  invasion.     He  shows  that  this  story  rests  on  mere 
tradition,  and  that  other  legends  cited  in  popular  histories,  like 
Daru's  for  example,  and  which  assign  an  even  earlier  date  to  that 
event,  are   equally  apocryphal.     After  a  careful  scrutiny  of   the 
existing  testimony  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Hodgkin  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  oldest  authentic  monument  of  the  history  of  Ven- 
ice carries  us  no  further  back  than  the  early  part  of   the  sixth 
century. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Hodgkin  accepts  the  hypothesis  put  forth 
by  Deguignes  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  which  has  been  rather 
fortified  than  weakened  by  the  researches  of  later  sinologues.  In 
other  words,  he  identifies  the  Huns  who  appear  in  Dacia,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  virtually  vanish  from  the 
history  of  Europe  after  the  death  of  Attila,  with  the  Hiong-Nu,  or 
inhabitants  of  what  we  now  call  Mongolia.  The  identification 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  made  out  by  the  statements  of  trustworthy 
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Chinese  historians,  but  the  author  has  overlooked  the  cumulatiye 
testimony  recently  supplied  by  Colonel  Prejevalski,  whose  account 
of  the  physical  aspect,  character/  social  institutions,  usages,  and 
manners  of  the  Mongols  of  our  day,  presents  the  most  extraordinary 
series  of  correspondences  to  the  description  of  the  Huns  contained 
in  the  text  of  Prisons  and  Jornandcs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hiong-Nu,  or  Mongols,  had  been  most  dangerous  neighbors  to 
China  during  the  loosely  organized  feudal  rule  of  the  Kau  or  Chow 
dynasty,  and  that  the  Great  Wall  was  built  at  an  epoch  roughly  cor- 
responding with  the  epoch  of  Hannibal,  to  check  their  inroads. 
The  tide  turned,  however,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  under  the  Tsin  and  the  Han  dynasties,  and  the  Mongol 
confederacy  was  first  ruptured  and  then  crushed  by  the  armies  of 
the  centralized  empire.  The  process,  however,  was  a  long  one,  and 
was  not  concluded  until  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Chinese  forces,  assisted  by  Mantchoo  auxiliaries,  over- 
flowed Mongolia  like  a  torrent.  Great  multitudes  of  the  Hiong-Nu 
consented  to  pass  under  the  yoke  and  to  change  their  name,  but  the 
rest  fled  westward,  precisely  as  another  Tartar  tribe  was  to  do  six- 
teen centuries  later,  and  settled  by  the  Ural  River  near  the  modem 
Russian  government  of  Orenburg.  It  was  not  till  some  three  hun- 
dred years  afterward  that  the  Huns,  during  the  reign  of  Valens, 
crossed  the  Volga  and  fell  upon  the  Goths  in  Dacia.  This  long 
interval  of  quiescence  and  of  obscurity  is  the  weak  place  in  the 
identification  of  the  Hiong-Nu  and  the  Huns ;  but,  by  scattered 
allusions  in  the  Chinese  historians,  we  are  enabled  dimly,  and  at 
long  intervals,  to  trace  the  continued  existence  of  a  Hiong-Nu 
people  along  the  line  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  For  a  long  time,  doubtless,  the  eyes  of  the  exiles  would 
be  turned  eastward,  and  this  lingering  hope  of  regaining  their  old 
seats,  and  the  reality  of  Alan  resistance  on  the  west,  which  long 
presented  a  formidable  barrier,  were  probably  two  reasons  for  the 
long  tarrying  of  the  Hiong-Nu  eastward  of  the  Volga.  A  third 
was  the  utterly  broken  and  dispirited  state  of  the  Hiong-Nu  emi- 
grants, whose  political  unity  and  organization  were  temporarily 
destroyed ;  and  a  fourth  cause  unquestionably  was  the  prestige, 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  impaired,  of  that  great  state,  known  to 
the  Chinese  and  their  neighbors  as  Ta-Tsin  (Great  as  China),  of 
that  Roman  Empire  which  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  ruled  so  wisely  and  made  so  strong.  At  all 
events,  it  was  not  imtil  half  a  century  after  the  irruption  of  the 
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Hans  into  Dacia  that  they  began  to  exercise  much  direct  infineD 
on  the  course  of  Roman  history.  Indeed,  the  creation  of  their  ei 
pire  was  the  work  of  one  man,  whose  organizing^  capacity  amomit 
to  positive  genius.  Mr.  Hodgkin  thinks  that  the  extent  of  AttiL 
power  has  been  nnder-estimated  by  modem  historianfl,  and  he  i 
duces  considerable  evidence  for  the  belief  that  he  had  master 
Denmark  and  the  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  before  assi 
ing  the  Roman  dominions.  It  is  certainly  a  suggestive  fact  tb 
Attila's  movements  in  the  north  should  have  coincided  with  t 
wholesale  migration  to  Britain  of  the  Jutes,  who  had  previom 
confined  themselves  to  piratical  excursions.  Moreover,  in  the  m 
army  massed  against  Attila  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  figures  a  cc 
tingent  of  Saxons  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  about  the  mout 
of  the  Seine,  whither  they  had  lately  migrated  from  the  mout 
of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  But  the  explanation  of  their  identi 
cation  with  the  Neustrian  seacoast  by  the  contemparary  chronicle 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

As  regards  the  causes  assigned  for  the  ruin  of  the  TVestem  E 
man  Empire,  Mr.  Hodgkin  concurs  with  Gibbon  in  ranking  Chr 
tianity  among  the  potent  solvents  of  the  political  fabric.  He  sc 
an  incurable  opposition  between  the  Christian  teaching  and  t 
root  idea  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  he  thinks  the  wi« 
emperors  were  impelled  to  the  most  strenuous  persecution  by 
intuitive  perception  that  here  was  a  religion  which  vrould  have  i 
or  nothing,  and  which  must  be  hunted  into  the  Catacombs  if  thi 
would  bar  it  from  the  throne.  To  the  question  whether  the  Roi 
of  the  Fabii  and  the  Scipios,  the  Rome  which  worshiped  and  I 
lieved  in  Jupiter  and  Quirinus,  Mavors,  Ops,  and  Satumus,  won 
have  fallen  as  the  Christian  Rome  fell  before  the  hordes  of  Alar: 
the  author  considers  himself  bound  in  his  historical  conscience 
answer  "  No.** 

II. 

The  deeds  of  Attila,  whose  precise  historical  outline  is  traced 
the  volumes  above  noticed,  made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  imagin 
tion  of  three  races  of  men — ^the  Latin,  the  Glerman,  and  the  Scanc 
navian  peoples — and  in  the  ages  of  darkness,  which  were  to  f  oUoi 
a  new  and  strangely  altered  Attila,  if  we  should  not  rather  ss 
three  Attilas,  gathered  around  themselves  all  kinds  of  weird  trad 
tions,  and  hovered  ghost-like  before  the  eyes  of  the  middle  age 
Some  of  these  legends  may  be  read  in  the  compilation  of  mediseT 
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mytbs  and  romances  prepared  by  Sir  George  "W.  Cox,*  whose  stud- 
ies of  comparatiTe  mythology  we  had  occasion  recently  to  notice. 
In  the  Etzel,  for  instance,  of  the  "  Kibelnngenlied,"  we  have  a  Tea- 
tonic  reminiscence  of  the  great  Turanian  chieftain ;  but  here  all 
that  is  distinctive  in  Attila's  character  disappears.  The  German 
seems  to  have  forgotten  almost  everything  about  his  mighty  lord 
and  foe,  except  that  he  dwelt  by  the  Danube,  that  there  was  glori- 
ous feasting  in  his  palace,  and  that  be  bad  relations,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  with  the  Burgundians  and  Franks.  Good  nature  and  hos- 
pitality are  Etzel's  chief  characteristics,  and  he  is  emphatically  the 
commonplace  personage  of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Atli,  the  husband  of  Gudrnna  in  the  saga  of  the  Kiblungs, 
is  a  much  better  copy  of  the  original  Hun.  Atli  is  himself  tho 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  Kiblung  heroes  ;  ho  plots,  and  diploma- 
tizes, and  kills,  in  order  to  recover  the  buried  treasure  of  Sigurd,  just 
as  the  real  Attila  moved  heaven  and  earth  for  the  recovery  of  Hono- 
ria's  dowry.  Moreover,  the  final  scene  in  which  Atli,  with  a  certain 
grand  calmness,  discusses  with  the  wife  who  has  murdered  him  the 
motive  for  her  crime,  and  appeals  to  her  generosity  to  secure  him  a 
noble  funeral,  is  not  at  all  unlike  what  Attila  might  have  said  to 
his  concubine  Ildico,  if  the  suspicion  of  the  Byzantine  courtiers  had 
been  correct,  that  he  had  met  his  death  at  her  hand.  Of  course,  all 
the  details  introduced  in  the  Scandinavian  or  the  Teutonic  legends 
to  expand  and  embellish  the  half-faded  lineaments  of  the  veritable 
man  reflect  no  more  light  on  the  history  of  Attila  than  is  thrown  by 
the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  "  on  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  British 
minds  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  The  version,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Arthurian  legend  given  by  Sir  George  Cox  is  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  but  the  interminable  repetitions  and  tiresome  de- 
scriptions of  the  original  romance  have  been  weeded  oiit,  and  the 
narrative  has  thus  been  signally  shortened  and  enlivened.  It  con- 
tains, however,  in  \is  present  form,  many  important  episodes  which 
have  not  been  treated  by  Tennyson  or  other  modem  poets.  The 
reader  of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur"  will  obtain  a  very  different  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  the  relation  between 
Launcelot  and  Guinevere,  than  is  derived  from  the  "  Idyls  of  the 
King."  There  is  no  authority  here  for  the  meeting  of  Arthur  and 
his  queen  after  the  former's  return  from  making  war  on  Launce- 
lot, nor  is  there  any  sign  of  forgiveness  on  his  part.  On  tho  con- 
•  SomMiccs  of  tha  Middle  Agea,  bj  Sir  Geo^  W.  Coi.  Kcw  ToA :  Heai7 
nolt  &  Go. 

vol-  cxxx. — so.  283.  41 
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trary,  he  had  ordered  her  to  be  burned  alive,  and,  according  to 
mediaeval  romance,  she  was  rescned  by  Laonoelot  from  the  midst 
the  burning  fagots.  Neither  would  Tennyson's  version  of  Elaii 
story  have  been  the  exquisite  thing  it  is,  had  he  kept  faithfc 
within  the  lines  of  the  original,  according  to  which  Sir  Galahad  \ 
Elaine's  child  by  Launcelot.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew  Amo) 
treatment  of  the  Tristram  romance  is  reasonably  faithful  to 
main  features  of  the  tale  which  was  so  popular  in  the  middle  ai 
Among  other  legends  which  will  be  read  with  delight  in  tt 
present  dress  are  the  lay  of  Beowulf,  the  song  of  Roland, 
myth  of  Olger,  or  Ogier,  the  Dane,  and  the  less  familiar  tales 
Havelok,  Bevis  of  Hamtoun,  and  Guy  of  Warwick.  Nearly  \ 
half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  reproductions  in  crisp,  lively  pi 
of  the  Norse  sagas,  the  process  of  compression  and  excision  be 
followed  in  each  case  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  popular  efl 
of  the  story.  Most  of  the  last-named  tales,  however,  have  b 
told  in  verse  by  William  Morris,  in  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  **  •  i 
there,  it  is  probable,  most  persons  will  prefer  to  read  them. 

in. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Oppert  have  directed  rene^ 
attention  to  the  fragments  of  an  alleged  Chaldean  Grenesis,  disc 
ered  by  the  late  George  Smith.*  It  will  be  remembered  that  ] 
Smith  interpreted  some  of  the  records  inscribed  upon  the  cyl 
ders  and  bas-reliefs  which  he  unearthed,  as  relating  to  the  fall 
the  first  man,  and  affirmed  that  they  contained  the  curse  *p 
nounced  by  the  God  Ea  upon  the  Chaldean  Adam  after  his  tra 
gression.  He  conceded,  however,  with  frankness,  that  there  w< 
80  many  blanks  in  the  evidence  that  positive  conclusions  on  s 
eral  points  were  impossible ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  ezpressec 
conviction  that  they  would  ultimately  prove  invaluable  for  1 
light  they  would  throw  on  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  in  the  con 
of  excavations  at  Eonyunjik  that  the  explorer  came  on  the 
markable  cuneiform  tablet  which  was  presented  to  the  Brit: 
Museum,  and  which,  as  he  thought,  set  forth  the  story  of  ma 
original  innocence,  of  the  temptation,  and  of  the  fall.  He  snfa 
quently  found  other  fragments  comprising  nine  or  ten  tablets 
least,  which  he  undertook  to  decipher,  and  from  which  he  extract 
a  series  of  legends  on  primitive  history,  including  the  story  of  t 

*  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  bj  George  Smith.    New  York :  Scribnen. 
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building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  interest  excited  by  these  discoveries 
was  world-wide,  and  that  the  text  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  are 
graven  on  the  original  stones,  or  as  they  were  presented  in  care- 
fully executed  photographs,  was  made  the  subject  of  intense  and 
prolonged  study  on  the  part  of  the  most  thoroughly  trained  archsB- 
ologists  in  Europe.  The  result  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  dis- 
coverer's interpretation,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  cuneiform  tab- 
lets regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  apparatus  of  BibUcal  criticism. 
Mr.  Smith's  translation,  which  was  confessedly  a  hurried  one,  and 
in  parts  unintelligible,  turns  out  to  have  been  based  on  a  wrong  key, 
and  to  be,  in  consequence  of  that  fundamental  blunder,  entirely 
erroneous.  The  wholly  different  version  of  the  text  supplied  by 
Mr.  Oppert  is  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  bear  the 
marks  of  a  scientific  performance,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
meaning  is  much  clearer.  According  to  M.  Lenormant,  whose  voice 
carries  much  weight  in  these  matters,  whatever  sense  may  hereafter 
be  assigned  to  certain  obscure  passages  in  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions, it  is  now  held  to  be  established  that  the  Smith  fragments  con- 
tain no  reference  to  the  original  sin  and  the  curse  of  man,  and  are 
quite  valueless  considered  as  a  commentary  on  the  Bible.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  but  little  doubt  touching  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  of  Chaldean  myths  relating  to  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  that  the  association  of  a  legend  resembling  the  Biblical 
narrative  of  the  temptation  was  associated  with  the  cosmogonic  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  paradi- 
saical fruit.  This  is  indicated,  as  distinctly  as  may  be  in  the  absence 
of  written  texts,  by  two  stone  cylinders  of  Babylonish  workman- 
ship, one  of  which  was  engraved  for  Mr.  Smith's  volume.  On  both 
of  these  was  depicted  a  tree  from  whose  spreading  branches  hang 
large  fruits  which,  in  one  case,  are  guarded  by  attendant  cherubim, 
while  in  the  other  we  see  a  man  and  woman,  the  former  wear- 
ing on  his  head  a  Babylonish  turban,  seated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  tree,  and  extending  their  hands  to  pluck  the  fruit.  Behind  the 
woman  is  a  serpent  which,  as  many  figured  monuments  indicate, 
played  the  same  part  of  tempter  in  Chaldaic  and  Phoenician  legends 
as  it  assumes  in  Bible  story.  In  estimating  the  probable  signifi- 
cance of  this  image  of  the  tree  found  on  Chaldaic  monuments,  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  well-known  Assyriologist,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  pronounces  the  earliest  religion  of  Aocad  a 
species  of  nature-worship,  which,  according  to  his  analysis,  would 
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seem  to  have  been  developed  out  of  ghost-worship.  The  presence 
of  the  snake  on  the  Babylonish  cylmder  should  probably  be  recog- 
nized as  proving  the  persistence  of  serpent- worship  among  the  Accft- 
dian  people.  That  serpent-worship  arises  by  identification  of  house- 
haunting  snakes  with  returned  ancestors  is  a  theory  now  sanctioned 
by  weighty  scientific  opinion,  and  confirmed  by  facts  obsenred 
among  savage  races  of  our  own  time.  For  example,  the  Zulus  say 
'^  The  Amatongo  are  snakes,"  Amatongo  being  their  name  for  ances- 
tral ghosts.  It  is  certain  that  ophiolatry  prevails  especially  in  hot 
countries,  where  certain  kinds  of  harmless  ophidia  secrete  themselves 
in  dark  comers  of  rooms,  and  even  in  beds.  It  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  group  together  confusedly  all  the  instances  of  Be^ 
pent-worship  into  one  ophiological  system,  as  Mr.  Ferg^usson  has  done, 
and  to  explain  the  whole  upon  a  single  principle.  By  the  side  of 
serpents  essentially  protective  and  benign  in  character,  which  miglit 
not  unreasonably  be  identified  with  ancestors,  we  do  unquestionably 
find  in  many  mythologies  a  gigantic  serpent,  grifiin,  or  python,  who 
personifies  a  hostile  and  evil-working  power.  It  is  difiicult,  for  in- 
stance, to  see  how  the  dragon  in  the  myth  of  Phoenician  origin 
which  was  supposed  to  guard  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  which  was  slain  by  Hercules,  could  be  explained  on  the  theory 
which  makes  the  snake-cult  merely  a  form  of  ancestral  worship. 

IV. 

The  rumored  visit  of  the  King  of  Siam  to  the  United  States 
will  naturally  awaken  some  demand  for  books  of  travel  relating  to 
Farther  India.  One  of  the  fullest  and  most  readable  accounts  of 
Siam  and  Cambodia  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative  of  a 
somewhat  prolonged  residence  in  those  countries.*  The  popular 
and  attractive  form  of  the  book  might  leave,  at  the  first  glance,  an 
erroneous  impression  of  its  contents.  It  is  enlivened  here  and  there 
with  the  fiuent,  superficial  gossip  which  forms  the  staple  of  so  many 
tourists'  journals,  but  even  with  these  light  strokes  the  author  con- 
trives to  paint  in  a  clear,  effective  way  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  the  salient  features  of  the  Siamese  character  and  man- 
ners. Of  more  substantial  value  is  the  information  collected  touch- 
ing the  history  and  actual  situation  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  which, 
we  need  not  say,  has  kept  much  more  of  its  original  purity  and 
beauty  in  Indo-China  than  elsewhere.     Indeed,  the  father  and  uncle 

*  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and  China,  by  J.  Thompson.     New  York :    Harper  k 
Brothers. 
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of  the  reigning  King  were  scholars  of  wide  acquirements,  being  able 
to  read  the  sacred  writings  of  their  faith  in  the  original  texts,  and 
were  exemplary  patterns  of  Buddhist  morality  in  their  public  and 
private  lives.  So,  too,  the  predecessor  of  the  crazy  Prince  Theebaw, 
who  reigns,  or  lately  reigned,  in  Burmah,  was  a  noble  embodiment 
of  the  typical  Indian  sovereign — ^at  once  priest,  sage,  and  king. 
Some  striking  comparisons  will  be  suggested  to  the  reader  of  this 
volume  between  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  the  Buddhist  hier- 
archy, and  their  hold  upon  the  popular  esteem  in  these  countries, 
and  the  different  state  of  things  in  China  and  in  Corea.  In  Siam 
the  priests  seem  to  have  as  much  influence  over  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety as  they  have  in  Thibet  or  Mongolia,  but  here  they  are  far  more 
worthy  of  veneration.  The  incompetence  of  the  average  missionary 
to  meet  the  better  class  of  Buddhist  priests  of  Siam  in  theological 
controversy  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  it  has  been  by 
most  other  thoroughly  educated  travelers.  The  remarkable  be- 
nignity of  the  Buddhist  faith,  as  disclosed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
poor,  and  indeed  of  every  living  creature,  receives,  also,  due  recog- 
nition in  this  volume. 

An  important  feature  of  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  from  an  arch»o- 
logical  point  of  view,  is  the  record  of  his  expedition  into  Cambo- 
dia, and  investigation  of  the  antiquities  which  were  revealed  to 
Europe  by  the  French  naturalist  Mouhot,  when,  in  1861,  exploring 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  he  came  upon  the  Khmer  ruins  of  Battam- 
barg,  and  later  upon  those  of  Angcor,  the  old  capital  of  Cambodia. 
Not  long  af  terwi^d  Dr.  Bastian,  the  German  scientist,  published  an 
account  of  these  stupendous  monuments  of  Buddhist  architecture, 
which  are  not  unreasonably  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  some  Eastern 
Michael  Angelo.  The  latest  properly  trained  explorer  who  has 
examined  these  remains  was,  we  believe.  Lieutenant  Delaporte, 
whose  narrative  was  published  two  years  ago  in  the  '^  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  but  has  not  been  translated  into  English.  The 
most  satisfactory  description  of  the  Cambodian  ruins  accessible  to 
English  readers  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thompson's  pages,  which  are 
illustrated  with  engravings  from  the  author's  photographs  taken  on 
the  spot.  The  dimensions  of  the  ruined  temple  known  as  Nakhon 
Wat  were  measured  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  they  amply  justify  the 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  M.  Mouhot  and  other  travelers.  It  may 
be  rudely  described  as  a  sculptured  giant  pyramid  rising  out  of 
dense  forests  and  jungle-clad  plains,  with  all  the  grandeur  which 
magnitude  of  proportions  can  bestow.     The  temple  rests  upon  a 
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Btone  platf omiy  and  is  carried  upward  from  its  base  in  three  quid- 
rangular  tiers  with  a  huge  central  tower  above  all,  having  an  eler» 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  outer  boondarj  will  b 
closes  a  square  space  measuring  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  nd 
way,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  two  hundred  and  thirty  feei 
across.  This  moat  is  spanned  on  the  west  by  a  causeway  of  free 
stone,  haying  sculptured  flights  of  stone  steps,  yarded  by  colosea 
stone  lions,  and  leading  down  to  the  water.  Facing'  the  cardini 
points  of  the  compass,  and  in  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  boon 
dary  wall,  there  are  long,  cloistered  galleries  ifvith  arched  roofs  aw 
monolithic  pillars.  Entering  the  main  gate^way  and  passing  up  i 
broad  inner  causeway,  paved  like  the  outer  one  with  blocks  of  pd 
ished  freestone,  you  approach  the  western  front  of  the  tempi 
proper.  The  f a9ade  on  this  side  is  more  than  six  hundred  feet  i 
length,  and  is  walled  in  for  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  feel 
the  unwallcd  portion  consisting  of  open  colonnades.  The  wiDe 
space  is  lighted  by  windows,  whose  stone  bars  are  elaborately  scoli 
tured  with  floral  ornaments.  The  symbolism  of  this  temple  is  <J 
scure,  but  Mr.  Thompson  concurs  with  the  majority  of  aichaok 
gists  in  affirming  Nakhon  Wat  to  be  a  Buddhist  edifice.  Its  predi 
purpose  and  date,  as  well  as  the  true  history  of  the  race  whic 
reared  it,  will  doubtless  be  ascertained  when  the  inscriptions  carve 
upon  this  and  similar  monuments  shall  have  been  made  out.  M 
Thompson  took  impressions  of  some  of  these,  but  his  efforts  to  ol 
tain  translations  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  He  does  n( 
think  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  and  resoura 
of  the  empire  over  which  the  ancient  Cambodian  dynasty  must  hai 
reigned,  or  the  degree  of  technical  perfection  which  its  artists  an 
artisans  had  attained.  He  agrees  with  M.  Mouhot  in  prononncin 
Kakhon  Wat  grander  than  anything  left  to  us  by  Greece  or  Rom 
Considering  that  Mr.  Thompson's  judgment  is  confirmed  in  evei 
point  by  the  still  later  investigations  of  Delaporte,  we  must  beliei 
that  a  richer  field  for  research  has  never  been  laid  open  than  tk 
revealed  by  the  discovery  of  the  magnificent  remains  ^which  a  va: 
ished  and  nameless  race  have  left  behind  them  in  the  heart  of  tl 
Cambodian  wilderness. 

Mato  W.  Hazkltinx. 
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